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as tlieir reward to those persons who 
desirinj]^ for salvation act up to the 
Shdstric teaching's with desire to 
rej^ the fruits of their good conduct, 
and by giving Moksha to those wise 
persons, desiring for salvation, who 
are desireless and actionless ; again, 
by removing the misery of those 
who are hard pressed with sorrow, — 
I satisfy every person with the gift 
of exactly the same object which is 
sought after. And not on account 
of the slightest attraction, repulsion 
or confusion do I mete out any 
thing to anyone. In all respects, in 
all conditions, men who strive after 
any thing through any work tread 
My path, who Am Omnipresent 
and the Lord of all. 

In this world men worship 
the gods in the expectation, 
that success will crown their 
efforts : for the effects of works 
are obtained very soon in the 
human world 12. 

Sankara. Why is it that all men 
do not seek your protection being 
anxious for moksha in the conviction 
that ^^Vastideva is all this^^ since you 
are devoid of the faults, atti'action 
&c., and thus capable of conferring 
every boon equally on all creatures? 


Hear, how it is br6ught about : In 
this world men try to propitiate the 
gods, Indra, Agni and others pray- 
ing for the successful issue of their 
works. These worshippers of dif- 
ferent gods who crave after the 
fruits of their works very soon attain 
success, even as it is mentioned in 

the Shdstras, The words 

do not indicate that works 

are not successful in other regions, 
but simply this, viz., that owing to 
the natural institutions of vorna 
[caste] and asrain [different duties 
in four different stages of life] in 
this human world the right man is 
always found in the right place. 
Hence by performing all tliose works 
which are within his province a man 
who abides by those institutions 
earns success speedily. For he has 
a natural aptitude and capacity for 
performing the works* which are 
prescribed for him as his varnci and 
asranx duties in the Shdstras, [Cf. 
Sruti 

He who worships other gods with 
the sense of duality of the worshipper 
and the worshipped does not know 
the truth, just as beasts serve the 
purpose of man so he of the gods]. 


SOME MAHATMAS OF SOUTH INDIA. 

' 


^URING the decade that has 
passed away much has been 
said and much more written about 
those chosen few of this ancient land 
at the very mention of whose names 
every follower of the Vedas humbles 
himself to dustand becomes possessed 
with a most mysterious awe. Men 
have not been wanting who have 
described the Yogis in their real 
light. Others there are who, 


having over moved in tliat unhealthy 
sphere of Western materialistic 
tiu)!ight and having ever lived under 
that nn whole‘some influence of some 
mammon-possessed missionaries, cha- 
racterise those blessed souls as so 
many crack-brained men. I should 
not at the same time fail to mention 
that there are besides a body of men 
who stand on neutral ground and 
profess an honest ignorance of these 
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Sankhayas do not worship their 
Mulctpvctkviiii not to talk of the 
Vedantists who regard it as an 
illusion. Such being the case, the 
current of thought of the eleventh 
chapter induces us to believe that 
the Avyaktavi of SI oka I of Cb. ^ H, 
is nothing else than the unmanifes- 
ted spiritual form of Sree Krishna 
Himself. But there are stronger 
and even conclusive reasons for onr 
statement that the Avyakta7n of Oh. 
XII refers to Paraonbrainh. Sree 

Krishna emphatically says in ('h. 
XII, Sloka 3. that the Avyaktavi 
is co 7 iscioiis. The Avyciktcivi is des- 
cribed here as KiUasiha ( fTHW ) 
i. e.y as that which is reflected in 
Buddhl Vedandic philosophy well 
knows what is meant by KtUasiha 

Chaitanya ). If Avyak- 

tarn ( ) represents here the 

inert and unconscious Prakrit i, 
why is it described as that which 
is reflected in Sxiddhi. Ihe woid 
Kiitastha ( ) is interpreted by 

Sankara as The witness” ; by Anan- 
dagiri as “devoid of work” 
by Sreedhara Swami, “as that 
which is reflected in Maya.” 

In the next place, no Hindu sect 
in India worships the inert and 
unconscious Px'aki'iti. Even the 
various forms of idolatry inculcate 
the worship of a conscious spirit 
encased in an Upadhi (physical 
frame.) It would be quite irrational 
for Arjuna to ask whether the wor- 
ship of the unconscious Prakriti is 
superior to the worship of a consci- 
ous Being ! 

Again, the answer of Sree Krishna 
to Arjun’s question is very clear. 
He does not say that the 
Avxjaktavi is inferior to His 
Viswarupa -, on the contrary, He 
says that more spiritual effort is 
required to reach His unmanifested 
form at once for it is devoid of 
every attribute. He says further on 


that to reach Him or His unmani- 
fested form is one and the same 
thing, in as much as the realization 
of the one involves the realization 
of the other. In Ch. XIV. 27, Sree 
Krishna says that He is nothing 
else but Parambramh xnanifested. 
Parambramh is nothing else but 
His .spirit, so to speak. The dis- 
tinction which is made between 
Himself and Parambramh is simply 
nominal, for when it is said that 
the highest Gncinis have a full 
kiiowledge of the Supreme Spirit, 
how can Bliag.iban who stands at 
the head of all Gtichi ls and^ Yoyls 
be conscious of even the slightest 
distinction between Himself and 
Parambramh ? 

The term Avyaktam 
rally means “indescribable” ; every- 
thing which falls beyond the reach 
of the intellect is indescribable. 
In Sankhya Philosophy, Midapra- 
kriti is called indescribable because 

it is the cause of intellect ( ) 

itself and is therefore unknowable 
by the latter. Parambramh is called 

unknowable ( ) because it can 

only be realized when the processes 
of the intellect vanish for the time 
being during Samadhi. The pro- 
vince of ixitellect ( ■jfg ) jyroper is 

to know and whatever falls beyond 
the reach of kitellect, but whose 
knowledge is derived by some trans- 
cendental process (such as inspira- 
tion) is termed ( ^?rT3i ) 

Hindu philosophers. Even the 
Avyakta Prakriti of the Sankhyas 
is realized by the Sankhya philoso- 
phers before they can get theii 
final emancipation. Avykta Pi'ci^ 
kriti of the Sankhyas is unconsci- 
ous in .the strictest sense of tlie 
word, and neither the Sankhya 
philosophers nor the Vedantists 
condescend to worship the inert 
MvXaprahiti What we should do 
is simply to realize the true natuic 
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i|‘Thiii 80 solid-seeming world, after 
all, is but an air-image bvcr Me, 
the only reality ; and nature with 
its thousand-fold productions and 
destruction, but the reflex of our 
inward force, the phantasy of our 
dream. ” — Carlyle.. 
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much satisfaction we 
notice the increasing success 
of the Light of the East which, like 
the waxing moon, is growing in in- 
fluence and popularity every j^ear. 
Hardly three years have passed 
since it hr.st saw the light, and 
within this short period it has won 
golden opinion of the press and the 
public both in India as well as in 
foreign countries. As the only 
Hindu magazine treating of the 
various phases of Hindu Orthodoxy, 
the Light of the East should be dear 
to every true son of the soil. We 
ardently hope t'hat those gentlemen 
who have hitherto extended their 
sympathy to our movement will, in 
future, co’itinue to help us and try 
their utmost to widen the sphere of 
usefulness of this journal by push- 
ing on its circulation. 

*** 

In scientific circles much interest 
is said to have been produced by 


the singular evidence furnished to 
the Society of Hypnology and Psy- 
chology by an expert (M Gort'dichze) 
in proof of the theory that illness 
can be produced by suggestion. A 
little girl of eleven was in the habit 
of accompanying her cousin, a 
country doctor, in his professional 
visits, and she thus acquired certain 
medical ideas, of which knowledge 
she was very proud. She fell ill. 
One day, during her convalescence, 
the doctor, unthinkingly, smilingly 
said, ‘ Oh ! Good Heavens, she is 
paralysed !’* and at once the child 
displayed all the symptoms of para- 
lysis. And she remained in that 
condition at the will of the author 
of the suggestion. He next asked 
her. “Are you not becoming con- 
sumptive ?” and the poor girl began 
immediately to suffer from the dis- 
tressing coughing and blood-spit- 
ting of a phthisical subject. One 
after the other she endured dif- 
ferent stages of various diseasesy 
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always afc fche spoken suggestion of 
her tormentor, but the most curious 
of her experiences was when one 
of her school fellows received a 
paper pellet in the eye. From pure 
sympathy she rubbed her own eye, 
and to such an extent that she 
suffered intense pain for a whole 
year. The only satisfactory, thing 
about these cruel scientific experi- 
ments was that, as by a word, she 
was afflicted with the ailments of 
humanity, so by the simple word 
she was made whole. Her cure was 
brought about by suggestion, and 
she at once recovered her normal 
health when told that she was now 
quite wtdl. 

London Moil. 


At the present time all the rites 
and ceremonies of Hinduism are 
guided by the injunctions of the 
Tantras and yet there is a deep- 
rooted belief in the mind of educa- 
ted men that the greater part of 
the Tantra-s deal with black magic, 
mesmerism and kindred .subject, and 
that the moral tone of the Tantras 
is. extremely low. Such a notion 
is due to a clear misunderstamling 
of the intention of the authors of 
the Tantras, Wc should be*ar in 
mind that the Tdntric works are 
intended for the Kali age when the 
spiritual intuition of the vast ma- 
jority of mankind is inadequate to 
grasp the inner meaning of the 
sublime truths which lie hidden 
beneath the exoteric garb of the 
Upanishads. Of course, the Tan- 
tras are of no use to one who can 
appreciate and admire the high 
spirituality of the Veddnta. To 
the vast majorify of mankind the 
profound truths of the Veddnta 
are likely to appear unintelligible 
and consequently dry. They will 
naturally turn away from a religion 
in which the total suppression of 
the human mind is the first requi- 


site. And what would be the con- 
sequences ? The majority of man- 
kind will be devoid of the spiritual 
emotion, — a characteristic of the 
human miiul which is essentially 
necessary for the spiritual evolution 
of the race. The authors of the 
Tantras understood human nature 
too well. They thought that reli- 
gion with a mixture of the pleasure 
of the senses is better than the 
complete absence of ndigion. A 
man without a spark of the spiri- 
tual sentiment is a monster and 
the inurdorer of his own self. A 
trace cf the religious sentiment 
springing side by side with the 
plcasnro of t he senses is hir better 
than to have no such sentiment at 
all. With this view the Tantras 
were framed and who will deny 
that this view is not a wise one ? 


Mankind, according to ilie Shds- 
tras, fall into three divisions viz., 
Satwic, Rdjasic, and Tumasic. The 
first class is naturally possessed of 
the highest and pure.st moral quali- 
ties ; in the second class activity * 
and restlessne.ss predominate ; and 
in the third clas.s the darker pas- 
sions of the liunian mind have their 
full play. Idle Tiintric method of 
worship is suited to the Tdmasic 
persons as well as to those in whom 
there is a mixture of the Rdjasic 
and Tdmasic qualities. We have 
not the slightest doubt that the 
sublime idealism of the Veddnta will 
find no place in the heart of these 
people ; but, on the other hand, the 
semi-sensual and semi-religious rites 
of the Tantras will have much attrac- 
tion for them. One prescription can 
not cure every disease to which 
mankind is subject and one kind of 
religion is not suited to men of 
opposite tastes and temperament. 
To the infinite glory of Hinduism 
it may be said that there are as 
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many methods of worship as there 
are worshippers. 


As a mere physical being, man is 
inferior to animal life. The eagle’s 
sight pierces farther than his ; the 
elephant far exceeds him in strength, 
the deer outruns him in swiftness ; 
etc. It is only as a spiritual being 
that he surpasses .all other forms of 
life. It is the spiritual thought- 
force that enables him to produce 
a telescope that outrivals the eye 
of the eagle, and the steam or elec- 
tric motor, to exert more strength 
than the strongest animals, and 
ojitrun the deer in swiftness. It 
is because man has constnictivti 
ability that ho is supeiior When 
he points to the destructive habits 
of animals as an excuse for his own, 
he is placing himself on a level with 
the animals, and rejects his superi- 
ority, for as long as he lives on the 
destructive-animal plane his mere 
physical capabilities will be inferior 
to theirs. 


Spirits are every thought and in- 
fluence of the being ; hence, to con- 
trol evil spirits is to control all 
manner of evil thoughts. To allow 
the latter to dominate is to be con- 
trolled by evil spirits. There can 
be no other way whereby evil 
spirits can reach and influence 
mortals than through the mind ; 
and all mankind, irrespective of 
race, creed or condition, are con- 
trolled by evil spirits if they do not 
control their bad thoughts. — L. A. M. 


The attempt of the Buddhists 
headed by Mr. DharmapAla to take 
possession of the Gaya temple has 
at last proved abortive. The High 
Court has reversed the decision of 
the lower courts on the ground that 
the Mohunt is the only lawful owner 


of the temple. This is a heavy 
blow to the hopes of Mr. Dharma- 
pdla and his party who, it appears, 
were very sanguine as to the suc- 
cess of their case. The decision of 
the High Court hfis given much 
satisfaction to the orthodox portion 
of the Hindu community who 
view with much alarm the increas- 
ing influence of Buddhism in India. 
Compared with Veddnta, Bud- 
dhism is pre-eminently a moral 
system. The Hindus will naturally 
fail to appreciate a system whose 
metaphysical portion is full of con- 
fusion and which is at moat an 
elaborate code of morals. 

♦ 

♦ * 

In many respects never equaled 
ill mysterious developments while 
under the influence of hypnotism 
is this remarkable medium. 

What it is, or how to explain it 
all, we do not pretend to say at 
all. Wo only record a few w^onder- 
lul niauifestatious of her occult 
power and leave it to a world to 
fully decide by what power it is 
accomplished. 

The lady can readily read with 
her eyes tightly blinded and sitting 
in midniglit darkness, the book 
being in an adjoining room or miles 
off. It matters not whether the 
book be in English, German, 
French, Greek, Hebrew, Chinese, or 
what not, and yet she knows not a 
word of any language but English. 
Her pronunciation and accent are 
perfect, and the finest points ol 
inflection of the especial language 
.are observed to the nicest degree 
that would charm the native of the 
country whose language she inter- 
prets. 

She writes any or all of these 
languages while in the hypnotized 
condition, and even imitates to 
perfection the signature of the en- 
tire chirograpliy of any one when 
requested by the spectator, \yith 
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such perfection as to fool the writer 
she iinitutes. 

8he iri not a musician, knowing 
not a note or a single principle of 
that art, but on older, when in tlie 
niediiunistic condition, handles aiiy 
ins ruinent with the perfect preci- 
sion of a master, and can sing beau- 
tifully, but usually has no voice 
fur vocal music, not being able to 
utter a single note of the simplest 
ballad, and cannot tell one air from 
another, however common. 

In mathematics she has no edu- 
cation except the lowest branches, 
yet she solves the most difficult 
problems in geometry. trigononieJry, 
etc., with not the slightest hesita- 
tion, far quicker than the tnost 
brilliant master in this science, and 
with no apparent effort. With a 
pencil, pen, or brush she skctclies 
or paints beautifully, portraits, 
flowers, landscapes, or what not, on 
request, as quickly as hand can 
move over paper, with a faithfulness 
that astounds every one, and all 
the time may be blinded by the 
thickest, blackest handkerchiefs, 
and in a dark room. She can des- 
cribe persons perfectly she has never 
seen, or draw their portraits as well 
as if acquainted with thorn. Land- 
stapes, water views, towns or cities, 
paintings of persons she never has 
seen are delineated to perfection by 
her when hypnotized. 

She opens the most difficult safe 
combinations without a single inis- 
movernent, as quickly as if she had 
operated it a life-time, and with 
her eyes perfectly closed or blinded. 

Telegraphy, stenography, or pho- 
netics are to her nothing, although 
originally she knew not an iota of 
either. She reads sealed letters in 
any language, as well in the dark 
as in the light, providing the person 
influencing her has a knowledge of 
that language and has a knowledge 
of the contents of the sealed 
writings. When ordered to do so 
she can listen to a lecture, sermon 


or address on any subject, no matter 
how profound, and tilled with sta- 
tistical tabkis and figures, and will 
repeat it verbatim an hour or a 
3’ear thereafter if required to do so 
any time. How can one account 
for it all ? 

The Light of Truth. 

t 

A little Buddhistic pamphlet 
*‘The Dying Kahat'a Sermon” trans- 
lated from the Pali by C. Sainere- 
singha Esq is lying before us. The 
author says in the preffice that it 
is a standard work especially valu- 
able as giving the reader a compre- 
hensive view of the teaching of our 
L'»rd, Gautama. We must confess 
that the mystery which enshrouds 
Buddhism passes our understanding. • 
So many phases of Buddhism are 
presented to us by different expoun- 
ders that the attempt is almost 
hopeless to arrive at the truth. 
For example there is the^ North«Tn 
and the Southern Schools of Bud- 
dhism ; there is also the Burmese, 
the Chinese, the Japaiuse, and 
Theosophicul Bmldhisrn. Nt>w to 
know unerringly which of these 
represents the true doctrine of the 
Master is not an easy thing. In 
India, among the Hindus, Bud- 
dhism and Nihilism are considered 
as synonymous terms. It is the 
popular belief in India that in place 
of the Brahman of the Vediinta, 
Buddha has placecf an eternal zero. 
If the above belief be erroneus, 
whence this error ? The true solu- 
tion of the above question requires 
the labour of a life-long resejirch 
and scholarship to which only a 
few people are capable. 

♦ 

The Philosophical journal records 
the case of one Mr. Francis Schla- 
der of Albuquerque, Mexican Terri- 
tory, who in his healing gifts almost 
equals Christ. The following extract 
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will place the case more vividly 
before the reader : 

Looking like an animated picture 
of Christ ; credited with performing 
acta on a par with the miracles of 
the Son of God, Francis Schlader, 
who claims to have been, until two 
years ago, a shoemaker in Denver, 
has set wild the Mexicans of the 
Territory just to the south of this 
city. They are hailing him as a 
special disciple, sent from Heaven 
direct to them to give sight to the 
sightless, hearing to the deaf, and 
to relieve thf^m of what diseases the 
flesh is heir to. To-day he is 
fallowed about by hundreds of 
Mexicans and Indians who pray of 
him that he touch their wounds and 
cure them of their ailments. 

Representatives of the ^lexican 
families are imploring him to enter 
their wagons, take their horses and 
go with them to their homes to 
ciire those who afflicted there. The 
man goes, he says, whither his 
master directs, and fur the services 
he performs he will take nothing. 
At Peralta, Jesus Ma Volasqucz, 
who is said to have been totally 
blind for three years, .sees since ho 
touched this man s hands. Juliana 
Sodillo, who has not movud her 
arms for 16 years, was working in 
the fields yesterday. Scores of 
similar stories are told. At Sedillo, 
where Schiader stayed during 
eight days, a watch was put 
upon him day and night, and it is 
asserted that hr ate no food and 
drank but a few swallows of water. 

♦ 

♦ * 

We may now note some illustra- 
tions of the power of concentrated 
thought or suggestion upon bodily 
conditions. Mental causation is 
abundantly proved by the well- 
known effects of fear, anger, envy, 
anxiety, and the other passions and 
emotions upon the physical orga- 
nism. Acute fear will paralyze the 
nerve-centres, and sometimes turn 


the hair white in a single night. A 
inotheFs milk can be poisoned by a 
fit of anger. An eminent writer, 
Dr. Tuke, enumerates as among the 
direct products of fear, insanity, 
idiocy, paralysis of various muscles 
and organs, profuse perspiration, 
cholerina, jaundice, sudden decay of 
teeth, fatal ansemia, skin diseases, 
erysipelas, and eczema. Passion, 
sinful thought, avarice, envy, jeal- 
ousy, selfishness, all press for exter- 
nal bodily expression. Even false 
philosophies and false concepts of 
the Deity make their unwholesome 
influence felt i»» every bodily tissue. 
By infallible law mental states are 
mirrored upon the body ; but be- 
cause the process is gradual and 
complex, we fail to observe the con- 
nection. Mind translates itself into 
flesh and blhod. 

What must be the physical result 
upon humanity of thousands of 
years of chronic fearing, sinning, 
selfishness, anxiety, and unnumbered 
other morbid conditions ? These 
are all the time pulling down the 
cells and tissues which only divine, 
harmonious thought can build up. 
It is surprising that no one is per- 
fectly healthy ? Because of it being 
common, abnormity is rated as 
normal. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ; 

The Light of the East is doing a 
grand work in India. 

The World's Advance-Thought, 
U. S. A. Aug, 1895. 

The Journal is conducted by S. C. 
Mukopddhdya, M. A. and gives ex- 
cellent reading. 

Theosophist, 
November 1893. 

* * * The other articles are up 
to the standard maintained by the 
able editor. 

Banner op Light, 

U, 8. A. Dec, 8, 1894. 
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THE LIGHT OF THE EAST. 


The Light of the East is a genuine 
exponent of Hindu wisdom. * * * 
We greatly admire its straightfor- 
wardness. 

The Mystical Wot:td, 
London, Decemhr, liS‘.)4. 

The Light of the East for Septem- 
ber comes to us from Calcutta * ♦ 

with much oriental wisdom. 

The Buddhist 11 vv, 

U. S, A. Decevilcr, 1 ^'^3. 

* * * Its opening article, '‘Tlie 
Signs of the Times,” is an ahlt* ex- 
position of the service t/ist Indian 
thought can at this epocii remh r to 

Europe It may indeed ])e a lii^ht 

streaming through its own laud and 

reaching far to the west Fuflt, 

Kewyork, America. 

* * * Very ably edited and is 

well worth perusal. Tin' arm 

the Signs of the Times is ijaiticuiarly 
good, and one on the ‘Bha-idiat 
Gita^ bears marks of being wriit on 
by one duly fitted for the Ui<k he 
has undertaken Pansea, Bomhay. 

* * * It is prettily got up and the 
matter is of great interest especially 
for students of Metaphysics ami Voga 
of India — Lucifer, London, 

* >K ♦ fpjjg Articles.., are written 
with much ability and knowledge' of 

details The journal seems to be 

conducted with zeal and care and 
gives promise of future useful ncs.*, — 
Indian Mirror, 

* • * The Magazine contains very 
ably written articles; the Vedantic 
philosophy has been very h'arnedly 

commented upon We are much 

pleased on the whole with the maga- 
zine which treats of the Hindu Phi- 
losophical questions in a scholarly 
and convincing way, and points out 
the pitfalls into which the learned 
Dutts and erudite Oppertshave 
Sanmargabodhiv i Madras. 

^ * The chief ob;ect of the 

magazine, its spirit, and its methods 
are explained in the introductory 


article headed, ^The Signs of the 
Times” which shows considerMe 
erudition and which puls in an able 
plea for the wisdom of the East. * 
We wish to write with the utmost 
reverence of our ancient sages and 
their writings and we believe that 
those Hindus who like Mr. Muko- 
p:ul!iiiya initiate their countrymen 
into the mysteries of the conceptions 
and doctrines of our sages are doing 
valuable national service. Hindu, 
]Madras, September, 1892. 

* * * Some of the articles of the 
'Hdght of the East” are vn'f/ ahlg 
written and shews a fftnxl deni of 
studjf of trie liferatnre. * * We 
would advivc our readers to send for 
a co]>\ cl the maga/ine. Hope. 

* * Pully answers to the eba^ 
racier claimed for it. * * Much that 
h*oks al)>unl in our ancient pliiloso- 
piiies found highly valuable when 
examiui'd with inlelHgent ajiprecia- 
tion, and several articles jn the liisL 
mimher give promise of doing tliis 
in future. The Marhnita, Poona. 

* * * A very intiUTsting maga- 
zine. * * We liop(* it will receive the 
su])portof the Hindu public. Amrita 
Baear Pniriku. 

* * * We are, in hare justice to 
the conductors of this really high- 
class magazine, bound to say, that 
it contains a great deal of reading 
matter which is extremely tliought- 
ful and couched in a style which does 
immense credit to the head and heart 
alike of its learned editor . — Indian 
Me.'isengerT 

* * * In this inquisitive age of 
ours when humanity is seeking to 
know the great unknown behind the 
my.stic Veil which baffled hitherto 
all aitem]>ts directed to pierce it 
there will always be found minds 
willing to lay upon themselves a 
burden which the ordinary man, 
troubled with the cares, the frets and 
worries of the work-a-day world, 
where the pilgrim is not allowed to 
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sojourn over long, declines to take which it occupies and we have no 
upon himself. The journal gives doubt will secure a select circle of 
marks of great ability in the field patrons. Laxo Times, Madras. 


ANCIENT SANKHYA SYSTEM. 


f Y the word Sankhyji is meanh 
the Science of the Spirit. San- 
kara in his Bhdsya on the Gild 

defines Silnkhya as 
I. e., the proper discrimination be- 
tween the Ego and the non-Ego. 
Some hold that by the word San- 
khya is meant a numerical system, 
— a system by which the universe 
and its parts are capable of malhe- 
inatical representation. The San- 
khyas have divided the whole pheno- 
mena of the universe into twerdy-live 
Cfitegories ; hence it is somelimes 
called a numerical system. But it 
has no connection whatever wit.h 
the system ot Pythagoras or his 
mystic numerals. Even granting 
that a mystical numerical system 
exists among the adepts, its know- 
ledge would be of no practical value 
to us in as much as no mere theory 
devoid of the practical realization 
of the Spirit can free us from the 
influence of Prakriti. 

The Sdnkhya philosophy is said 
to have emanated from Kapila and 
as such it is of a more ancient date 
than even the Vedfiuta Sutras of 
Byda Deva. The author of the 
BhAgabat Gitd. regards Sdnkhya as 
equivalent to the Gndn Yoga (tTT^- 
wT ) itself and traces it back to the 
time of thd Vedas (Ch. IV. 3). In 
the Bhdgabat, Part III. Chapter 
21, it is distinctly mentioned that 
Maharshi Eardama, the father of 
Kapila, flourished in the Satya Yuga. 
This shows that the Sdnkhya System 
is prior not only to the Rdmdyaua and 


the Mabdbharata but also to most 
of the Upanishads. The opinions 
which give the date of Kapila as 
1 ,000 B. C. or 800 B. C. do tiot 
appear to us valid. All the sys- 
tems of Hindu philosophy discuss 
about the conclusions of the Sdn- 
khya System showing that it was 
wt>ll e.sr:\blished in their day. 

Thus far as to the antiquity of 
the Sdnkhya System. The follow- 
ing works treating of the Sdnkhya 
Philosophy are now extant : Tattwa 
Samasya, Sdnkhya Karika, Sdnkhya 
Pnivachana, and Sdnkhya Sdra. 

The Sdnkhya System distinctly 
teaches that emancipation can only 
be attained by a through knowledge 
of Prakriti (nature). When the 
n.Uure of Prakriti is clearly under- 
stood aiid the distinction between 
Self and Nature is fully realised, 
emancipation ensues and the soul 
atiaiiiH its native purity. Thorough 
knowledge of Prakriti and its mani- 
festations and affections must be 
intuitively studied so as to clearly 
understand the nature of the cons- 
ciousness which reveals itself as 
‘T arn” in every sentient being. Only 
by such knowledge can all the 
miseries to which every sentient 
being is subject be abolished. Know- 
ledge dispels ignorance and with it 
vanishes the train of evils which 
incessantly preys upon the huinan 
body and mind. This is the object 
of the Sdnkhya Philosophy. 

According to European scientists 
there were formerly sixty-five ele- 
meats; afterwards the number of 
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element arose to sixty-nine ; and at 
present there are more than seventy 
elements. Some of the elements have 
afterwards turned to be compounds 
and who knows that future scientific 
investigation will not be able to 
split up the remaining elements 
into their component parts ? 

The chemistry of the Sdnkhya 
Philosophy is baaed upon altogether 
different lines. The division of 
matter into five elements is psycho- 
logical and is intended to suit the 
purposes of investigation into the 
mysteries of the human mind. The 
elements correspond to the five 
senses. They are as follow: (1) 

Sabdatanmdtra (irif?RrriiC\ Sparsa- 
tanmdtra ( ), Rupatan^ 

mdtm ( ), Ramtanmdtm 

( ), and Gandhatamndtra 

( V The word tanmdtra 

( iWTjif ) means only that and no 
more. For example, Sabdatanmdtra 
means, sound only and nothing 
else. To explain this more clearly : 
According to the Sdnkhya system 
matter is the combination in 
various quantities of the five attri- 
butes mentioned above. Not only 
this but the different degrees of 
each of the five attributes are 
due to such combination. Sounds 
as we hear it, has for ex- 
ample various stages or degrees. 
The musical instrument called Har- 
monium emits forth various kinds 
or degrees of sourifis. Now all these 
different kinds of sounds are due to 
the combination of the five tanmd- 
tras in various proportions. What 
is Sabdatdnmatra is that which 
forms the basis of these various 
classes of sounds, or in other words 
the lowest degree in which sound 
can exist as sound. Properly speak- 
ing Sabdatanmdtra ) is 

imperceptible to the ordinary human 
eak Only the Yogi with his deve- 
Idped organ of hearing can 


perceive it. The element Sabda 
( ) is, therefore, sound only 

devoid of its mixture with the other 
four elements. The element Sparsa 
( ) is touch only devoid of 

its mixture with the remaining four 
elements ; and so forth. 

These elements, Sabdatanmdtra 
&c., are elements in the true sense 
of the word. You cannot split up 
pure sound into its component parts. 
For pure sound if divided and sub- 
divided in imagination will leave 
behind it nothing else bvit sound. 
Similar will ba the case with all 
the remaining four elements. Unless 
your finite coiiscioiisn''\s.s vanishes, 
these elements, which when com- 
bined appeal to your five seijses, 
will remain as realities in the rela- 
tive world. From these rudimen- 
tary elements in combination with 
each other in va/.ous proportions 
spring the five^ eompournls, Earth, 
Water, Light, Air, %nd Ether. It 
should be noted that the above 
five Panchabhutas are compounds 
and not elements as is generally 
supposed. The great Sdnkardchdrya 
gives the following proportions in 
which the rudimentary elements 
tanmdtras mix with each other to 
form the Pancha mahdhhutns. Says 
the Tatwahiheka Panchadasi : 

T ipti I 

ini n 

Half of each element mixed with 
one- eighth of each of the remain- 
ing four elements form one com- 
pound substance known as Earth, 
Water, Light, Air, or Ether. For 
instance, one-half of Sahdatanmd- 

tra ( vspxnm ) plus one-eighth of 
each of the other four tanmdtras 
form Ether or Akds. One-half of 

Bpar$atanm&tra (w^diMTn) plus 
one*eighth of each of the other 
four tanmdtrat form Air. Ono< 
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half of Riipatanmdtra (isrosiTTjai) 
plus one-eigfhth of each of the other 
four tanmdtras form Light. Onc- 

haif of Rasatanmdtra(xm(^^) plus 
one-eighth of each of the four tan- 
mdtras form Water. O tie-half of 
Oandhatanmdtra ( ) 

plus one-eighth of each of the 
other four tanmdtras form Earth. 

In the above manner the Paiicha 

tanmdtras ( ?t^T^ ) by their 

influence on one another produce 
what is called enss matter. Accor- 
dittg to Kdplla matter is nothing 
else but grouns (»f attributes. In 
the Shiva-Sanliita the five com- 
pound elements are defined as 
follow : — 

^ il 

It 

Ether is equivalent to one attri- 
bute, viz., sound; air is composed 
of sound and touch; light is com- 
posed of sound, touch and color; 
water is composed of sound, touch, 
color and taste ; atid earth is com- 
posed of sound, touch, color, taste 
and smell. The Sankhyas hold that 
if by any process the attribute, 
smell, be taken away from earth, or 
in other words, if the attribute be- 
comes lalent in earth, then the com- 
pound element earth will be reduced 
to water. Similar will be the case 
with the remaining four elements, 
if the respective attributes which 
predominate in each of them be 
made latent. If taste ( Tm: ) be 
taken away from water, it will be 
reduced to Air ; if touch be taken 
away from Air, it will be reduced to 
Ether ; if sound be taken away from 
Ether, it will completely vanish ; 
and so forth. 

We have stated just now that the 


material universe according to the 
S^tukhyas is composed of attributes 
only. These attributes have two 
conditions, viz., manifested and 
latent. The latent condition 
of an attribute is that in which it 
does not distinctly affect conscious- 
ness. For instance, the latent con- 
dition of sound is that in which 
sound can not affect consciousness 
UH sound. On the contrary, in its 
manifested condition, sound affects 
our consciousness as such. 

Out of the twenty-five categories 
of the Sdnkhaya system we have 
just now got only ten, viz., the five 
simple elements, Sabdatanmatra, 
Sparsatanmatra, Riipatanmdtra, Ra- 
satanmdtra, and Gandhatanmatra, 
and the five compound elements 

known as Earth ( ), water 
( m ), Light ( ), Air ( ), 

and Ether ( aftn ), Not only the 
external universe but also our physi- 
cal body is composed of the above 
ten elements ( ). 

Though the compound elements 
are formed out of the combination 
of the simple tanmdtras, yet in each 
of them only one of the five simple 
elements predominates. In Ether 
( ^srr^mr ), for example, sound (iTi?- 
) predominates ; in Air, touch 
( ) ; in Light, color ( 

cT3jrT(5( ; in Water, taste ( ) ; 

and ill Earth, smell ( ipspWT?! )• 

Ether a])peals to the organ of 
hearing only ; air to the organs of 
hearing and touch ; light, to the or- 
gans of bearing, touch, and sight ; 
water, to the organs of hearing, 
touch, sight, and taste ; and earth 
to the organs of hearing, touch, sight, 
taste and smell. 

It is very curious to note that 
there are as many elements as there 
are senses. We have five senses or 
organs of perception and correspond- 
ing to the five senses there are the 
five attributes which compose the 
material world. This shows that 
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there is some peculiar afTinity be- The explanation of this mystical 
tween each attribute and the parti- affinity will form the subject of our 
cular sense by which it is cognized, next paper. 


OUR EXCHANGES. 


SWAMI VIVEKANANDA. 


the average American of 
^ twenty-five years ago the idea 
of a Hindoo monk traveling in this 
country as a teacher of the old 
Vedic religion would have seemed, 
if nob presumptuous and ridiculous, 
at least in a startling degree unique. 
But as a nation we have been grow- 
ing more and more cosmopolitan, 
hospitable, liberal, and enlightened, 
so that to-day we are rarely sur- 
prised at any new doctrine, and not 
only admit that there arc good peo- 
ple outside the pale of Christendom, 
but that we may sometimes profit 
by hearing their own version of 
their beliefs. 

As the Americans have broadened 
they have gained courage. As they 
have grown less suspicious of their 
neighbors they have become njore 
generous. This was well iilutrated 
in the Parliament of Religions held 
in Chicago during the World’s Fair, 
where the subject of our present 
sketch first attracted attention by 
his eloquent and able presentation 
of Hindoo philosophy. Since that 
time he has msde many friends in 
New York and elsewhere, and is 
now one of the most interesting 
figures in the constantly increasing 
circle of religious reformers. 

There are many reasons why India 
should be the home of mysticism. 
It is a climate which invites repose 
rather than effort, arid favors reflec- 
tion and introspection rather than 
observation and analysis of nature’s 
objective side. It is absolutely 
antipodal to America in this respect. 


Here everything is in motion. With 
us all is life, energy, ambition. To 
an American the idea of rest is 
scarcely intelligible To the Hindoo 
our imputieuce and eagerness for 
place and powerj seem almost like 
madness. Renunciation is probably 
the most unwelcome thought that is 
ever forced upon the American mind 
while for the natives of India it is 
often easy to sacrifice life itself. 
Even Nirvana in the old orthodox 
Buddhism meatit extinction, and 
the later modificati^^ijs of the term 
are said to be simply efforts to ren- 
der the old idea more acceptable to 
occidental modes of thought. In 
view of these facts it is not. in the 
least strange that the base of the 
Hindoo brain should be almost in- 
variably narrow. Broad-headed 
nations like the Germans and Eng- 
lish produce fighters and traders. 
Narrow-headed people are indiffer- 
ent or averse to war and commerce. 
This is particularly true of the be- 
lievers in the Vedas. 

There are many elements of cha- 
racter amoi»g the sects of India that 
corroborate the principles of phrenol- 
ogy and illustrate how religious 
opinions are formed and modified by 
temperament and brain structure. 
It has long been noticed by phreno- 
logists that not only nations show 
instinctive preferences for religions 
that correspond to their predominant 
faculties, but that for the same 
reason the individuals of each na- 
tion differ in their biases and opini- 
ons. Thus the proud Spaniards, 
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with their profound reverence and 
love of ceremony, have always fa- 
vored Catholicism with its imposing 
ritual and uncompromising princi- 
ples of obedience. The Germans, 
with their sturdy conscientiousness, 
large causality and moderate rever- 
ence, gave birth to Protestantism 
with all its ramifications of modern 
liberal thought. In our country 
Methodists are well known to be 
emotional, Presbyterians grave. Uni- 
tarians intellectual, and Universa- 
lists characterized by large benevo- 
lence and small destructiveness. 
The latter resemble the Hindoos as 
to the general form of brain, and 
the similarity of their views on 
punishment, tho shedding of blood, 
etc., is certainly much more than 
a coincidence. 

The Swami Vivekananda is in 
many respects an excellent speci- 
men of his race. lie is five feet 
eight and a half inchcvS in height, 
and weighs one hundred and seventy 
pounds. His head measures 21 J 
inches in circumference by 14 from 
ear to ear across the top. He is 
thus very well proportioned as re- 
gards both body and brain. His 
temperament is mental- vital or 
vital-mental with considerably more 
of the lymphatic phase of the vital 
than the sanguine. In the old 
classification he would probably be 
called lymphatico-bilious. One of 
the most striking pacnliarities of 
this man is the femininity indicated 
in nearly every contour of the figure, 
face, head and hands. He has pro- 
bably as perfect a conic hand as 
could be imagined, although it 
should be described further as a 
refined rather than a heavy instance 
of the type. The Oriental nations 
generally have been noted for the 
conic hand. These extremely ta- 
pering fingers are ill adapted for 
mechanical work. They serve the 
orator and the opera singer in mani- 
pulating the atmosphere, but tho 
Dointfl arp. ton narrow to contain the 


number of nerves which are so 
essential to success in dealing direct- 
ly with material things. It would 
be difficult to find a woman in this 
country with a more typically femi- 
nine hand than that of this young 
monk. This means a great deal as 
a key to his temperament and the 
general direction of his mind. 

The form of his head is also in 
keeping with the qualities to be in- 
ferred from the more general out- 
lines of the figure, with the excep- 
tion perhaps of the occiput. His 
back head is decidedly short. There 
IS very little social adhesiveness of 
any kind, and the pleasure he finds 
in social life is due to the exercise 
of other faculties. He will be able 
to make his home wherever he can 
find agreeable employment for his 
intellectual powers, and such friend- 
ship as he manifests is chiefly the 
expression of gratitude for encour- 
agement and appreciation of his 
missionary work. His instincts are 
too feminine to be compatible with 
much conjugal sentiment. Indeed 
he says himself that he never had 
the slightest feeling of love for any 
woman. 

As he is opposed to war, and 
teaches a religion of unmixed gentle- 
nes,s, we should expect his head to 
be narrow in the region of the ears 
at the seat of combativeuess and 
destructiveness, and such is the 
case. The same deficiency is very 
marked in the diameters a little 
farther up at secretiveness and ac- 
quisitiveness. He dismisses the 
whole subject of finance and owner- 
ship by saying that he has no pro- 
pert}" and does not want to be 
bothered with any. While such a 
sentiment sounds odd to American 
ears, it must be confessed that his 
face, at least, shows more marks of 
contentment and familiarity with 
gustatory delights than the visages 
of Russell Sage, Hetty Green, and 

many other of our multi-millionaires. 

The upper back head is widb at 
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caution and love of approbation. 
The latter is very strongly developed, 
and as self esteem is moderate he will 
exhibit the negative rather than the 
positive phase of ambition ; that is 
to say, he will be more .sensitive to 
adverse criticism than eager* for 
fame. Firmness and conscien- 
tiousness are fairly developed. 
The central top head is some- 
what depressed at reverence. 
Spirituality and hope are also but 
little above the average. Benevo- 
lence, however, is quite conspicuous. 
The temples are narrow at constrnc- 
tivenesa, which agrees with the form 
of his hand. He i.s not a mechanic, 
and will find but little to interest 
him in the arts of manufacturing. 
Imitation, which adjoins benevo- 
lence, helps greatly to expand the 
frontal top head. 

The forehead is compact and gives 
evidence that the frontal brain con- 
volutions are dense in texture and 
closely folded. The space between 
the eyes denotes accurate judgment 
of form, and the central arch of the 
eyebrow bespeaks a fine sense of 
color. He has only ordinary ability 
to estimate size, weight, time and 
number. The flattened outer angle 
of the eyebrow is an unmistakable 
sign of deficient order. This is also 
corroborated by the smooth tapering 
fingers. Music is well indicated in 
the width of the temples. The prom- 
inent eyes betoken superior memory 
of words, and explain much of the 
eloquence he has displayed in his 
lectures. The upper forehead is well 
developed at causality and compari- 
son to which is added a fine endow- 
ment of suavity and sense of human 
nature. 

Summing up the organization it 
will be seen that kindness, sympathy 
and philosophical intelligence, with 
ambition to achieve success in the 
direction of higher educational work, 
are his predominent characteristics. 
As tb® doctrines of the Vedas are 
not generally understood among our 


people we will quote a few sentences 
from an address of this young Orien- 
tal philosopher : 

*‘I am proud to belong to a reli- 
gion which has taught the world 
both tolerance and universal accep- 
tance. We believe not only in uni- 
versal toleration, but we accept all 
religions to be true. I belong to a 
religion into whose sacred language, 
the Sanskrit, the word secln.sion is 
untranslatable. I belong to a na- 
tion which has sheltered the perse- 
cuted and the refugees of all reli- 
gions and all nations of the earth. 
I am proud to tell you that we have 
gathered in our bosom the purest 
remnant of the Israelites, a remnant 
which came to Southern India and 
took refuge with wa in the very year 
in which their ln>ly temple was 
shattered 1 o pieces by Roman tyran- 
ny. I belong to the religion which 
has sheltered and is still fostering 
the remnant of the grand Zorostrian 
nation. I will quote to you, bre- 
thern, a few lines from a hymn 
which I remember to have repeated 
from my earliest boyhood, which is 
every day repeated by millions of hu- 
man beings : ‘As the different streams, 
having their sources in different 
places, all mingle their water in the 
sea, O Lord, so the different paths 
which men take through different 
tendencies, various though they 
appear, crooked or straight, all lead 
to Thee.^ ... 

“Sectarianism, bigotry, and its 
horrible descendant, fanaticism, 
have po.ssessed long this beautiful 
earth. It has filled the earth with 
violence, drenched it often and 
often with human blood, destroyed 
civilization and sent whole nations 
to despair. Had it not been for 
this horrible demon, human society 
would be far more advanced than 
it is now. But its time has come, 
and I fervently hope that the bell 
that tolled this morning will be 
the death-knell to all fanaticism, to 
all persecutions with the sword or 
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the pen, and to all uncharitable 
feelings between persons wending 
their way to the same goal.” 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Very little has been published 
concerning the history of the Swanii 
Vivekananda, and his own accounts 
of himself are very meagre. He is 
about thirty-two years old, and is 
said to have come from one of the 
best families in Bengal. He enjoyed 
exceptional advantages in the way 
of schooling and inight easily have 
risen to a position of prominence in 
oth(‘r profossions tlian that of a n*- 
ligious teacher, but he pcrferred to 
take vows of celibacy and poverty, 
and to renounce all secular interest 
for the sake of serving humanity. 
The word Swami in his language 
means master, or rabbi, and is pro- 
nounced Swamee. His name, Vi- 
vekdnanda, sounds almost like vee- 
vay-kan-an-da. Being a graduate 
of the Calcutta University, ho 
speaks English almost as perfectly 
as if he were a native of London. 
He was a great favorite at the 
World's Parliament of Religions in 
Chicago where he began his prop- 
aganda in this country. If he does 
no more than to continue the deve- 
lopment of that splendid spirit of 
charity which was displayed at the 
World's Fair his mission among ns 
will certainly prove eminently suc- 
cessful. 

The Phrenological Journal. 


13 MAN IMMORTAL ? 


WHY I BELIEVE IN IMMORTALITY. 
By W. T. Stead. 

f OU ask me to say why I believe 
in immortality. 

But do I believe in immortality ? 
That is surely a prior question, 


and I am not quite certain how to 
answer it. 

IMMORTALITY UNPROVABLK. 

For immortality is a subject upon 
which mortal men or finite intelli- 
gences are not competent to speak. 
Only the Eternal can either assert 
or deny immortality. But, if I am 
right, what you are driving at is not 
the immortality of the soul, but the 
persistence of the individual entity 
after the dissolution of the body, 
through which that entity has mani- 
fested itself during its earthly life. 
That is a much simpler question, and 
one on which I can sp(‘ak without 
hesitation or misgiving. 

It would bo a mistake to say that 
I believe in the persistence of the 
individual after death because of 
ox)>erienccs of ])h(?nomena usually 
called spiritualistic. 1 believed it 
long before I subjected my faith to 
the test of experimental demon sta- 
tion. But whereas once I believed, 
now I know, and that is a great 
difference. How do I know ? 

now LIFE AFTER DEATH CAN BE 
PROVED. 

Very much in the same way that 
we get to know of the existence of 
friends on another continent, severed 
from our own by an ocean which we 
have not the means of crossina: — 
that is to say, we hear from them 
from time to time by letters or occa- 
sionally by telegrams. Travellers 
who have crossed the sea return to 
tell us of their welfare, and occasion- 
ally our friends themselves come 
back to assure us of their continued 
existence. 

If we could imagine the regular 
postal service suspended, the ocean 
cables severed, a strict blockade es- 
tablished, preventing all access to 
or egress from the American continent, 
immigmnts from Europe would be 
practically “dead^^ to those whom 
they left behind, and the moment 
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of embarkation on the emigrant 
ship would be regarded as that of 
final separation from kinsfolk and 
friends. 

A HELPFUL ANALOGY. 

If this interruption of communi- 
cation lasted long enough, it w nkl 
come to be commonly beli(‘Vod in 
the old world that the tradition of a 
continued re-envigorated existciuH* of 
the immigrants in the western he- 
misphere was a mere myth or tradi- 
tion of the ancients which no rational 
man could believe. If, then, we can 
suppose, after centuries of silence, 
the postal service were to be resumed, 
however fitfully; if the Atlantic 
cable were once more to pulse m(‘s- 
sages across the sea ; if travel l(‘rs 
began to appear among us, telling 
of the existence and well-being of 
our departed kinsfolk— nay, more, 
if now and then one or other of 
these immigi’ants returned on living 
visits to their fatherland, it is easy 
to imagine the ridicule and contempt 
with winch these renewed evidences 
of life beyoned the Atlantic w(juld 
be received by '^Europe's wise men 
in their snail shells curled,^^ who 
had settled it once for all to their 
own infinite satisfaction that human 
existence could not exist outside the 
confines of the old world. 

DEATH AND THE ATLANTIC. 

This analogy between the revela- 
tion of life beyond the grave, mid 
the evidence which would be demmi- 
ded to demonstrate the continued 
existence of our friends beyond the 
Atlantic, is very close and very 
helpful, and it will be found upon 
examination that most of the f)h j(‘c- 
tions that are taken to the evi.le..(>c 
of spiritualism would hold good as 
against the evidence which jiroves 
the existence of the American p(*np]c. 
To ninty-nine out of every hundred 
denizens of Europe the fact of the 
existence of human life in America 
is not, and cannot, be a matter of 


personal experience. They have never 
been in America : neither have they 
been able to sec its shores across 
the heaving billows of the Atlantic. 
They accept the fact on trust on 
the authority of the minority who 
have been there. 

DO Hill GRANTS SURVIVE. 

A much larger minority have re- 
ceived letters from the other side, 
which they verify according to their 
own lights. If they can identify 
the handwriting, that is evidence. 
The fact that the writer can send 
the envi'lojie to their address is 
further evidence, and the further 
fact that he can, and does, communi- 
cate to them freely alxmt matters 
private and personal, unknown to 
any hut the writer and the recipient, 
would generally be accepted as con- 
clusive ])roof that the unseen immi- 
grant still continues to live in his 
new habitat. The evidence from 
cahlegrams is less conclusive, for it 
lacks the clement of identification 
supplied by handwriting. Still, an 
intelligent answer received to a per- 
tinent imiuiry relating to matters 
of i)rivatc concern would satisfy 
most men. But the most conclusive 
test of all is the reappearance in 
their native land of the returning 
emigrants. We see them changed, 
no doubt, bronzed by the western 
siin, their hair whitened by the 
snows of many winters, the young 
become old and the whole visage 
changed as much as their outlook 
on life, but, although transfigured, 
they are still recognisable as the 
same persons who amid tears and 
lamentation, bade us farewell many 
years before from the deck of the 
emigrant ship. 

THE EVIDENCE OF JULIA. 

Now, apply all this to the evidence 
that is accessible to any one as to 
the reality of the life beyond the 
grave, and you will find the analogy 
is very exact. My friend, Miss 
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Julia , emigrated to the world 

beyond the grave scarcely four years 
ago. Before her departure she so- 
lemnly promised that if she could 
she would return and show herself 
to a most intimate friend of hers, 
with whom she had lived for years 
as a sister beloved. Hardly a mouth 
had elapsed from the time of the 
burial when she stood, radiant and 
loving, by the bedside of her friend. 
The latter was not sleeping. Slui 
saw her friend exactly as she had 
known her in life, only with a 
greater joy on her features. As she 
gazed, the form, which at first had 
seemed as solid as in life, slowly 
dissolved into a vapour and dis- 
appeared. 

Six months later the same appari- 
tion delighted but awed her friend, 
who, on this second occasion, like 
the first, could not speak until the 
form had dissolved away. I happen- 
ed to be in the house at the time. 
My hand had then begun to urite 
automatically. As I had known 
Miss Julia in her lifetime, I sugges- 
ted that it was possible she might 
be willing to transmit any messages 
she might have for her frii i d 
through the agency of my automatic 
hand. 

TESTS OF INDENTITY. 

On the following Sunday morning, 
before breakfast, when I was sitting 
alone in my bedroom, leaving my 
pen full freedom to move as my right 
hand, under the unseen influence, 
directed, I received a message signed 
by my deceased friend, accompanied 
by a comparatively trivial, but very 
conclusive test, a reference to a 
death-bed message, of which I was 
completelv ignorant, accompanied by 
the use oi a pet name unknown to 
any but my friend on the other side 
and her friend here, to whom the 
message was delivered. 

The test was simple, but it seemed 
to me so ridiculous that I hesitated 
to deliver the message. When how- 


ever, I had done so, I learned that 
what had seemed to me an absurdity 
was one of the most clinching proofs 
of the identity of the invisible pre- 
sence from whom I had received 
the message. 

A still more conclusive test in the 
shape of a reference to a trivial ac- 
cident which had occured seven years 
before in a place, the name of which 
I had never heard, was then furnish- 
ed me. My friend had forgotten 
the circumstances, and denied that 
such an accident had occurred. Miss 
.Julia, writing through my hand, 
gave particulars of time, place and 
circumstance that brought back the 
fact to the memory of our friend. 

LETl’ERS FROM THE OTHER SIDE. 

After this, for many weeks, the 
invisible intelligence used my hand 
to write long, loving letters to her 
friend, beginning and ending with 
tlie familiar affectionate phraseology 
with which, unknown to me, they 
bad always corresponded. In these 
letters she showed an intimate know- 
ledge of the circumstances and 
c.uxicties of my friend which I could 
by no possibility have possessed, and 
on more than one occasion informed 
her confidently of events which were 
to occur — events which were scouted 
at the time as impossible, but which 
nevertheless actually took place. By 
the agency of my automatic hand 
she wrote the name of the nurse in 
the public hospital where she had 
died, the name of the friend on this 
earth whom she visited after death 
and the names of four friends or 
ndatives who received her on the 
other side. None of these persons 
were known to me. They were all 
or all but one— -recognised as correct 
by the friend to whom the letter 
was addressed. 

The writing thus begun has con- 
tinued down to the present time. 
To me Miss Julia is as real an entity, 
as distinct a personality and as cons- 
tant a friend as any of the men and 
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women in my own family or in fclie 
circle of my acquaintance. Tlie 
only difference is that she is more 
uniformly affectionate, hopeful and 
sympathetic than any friend who is 
still encumbered with a body. 

THE EVIDENCE OP CLAIRVOYANTS. 

But I am not clairvoyant. Al- 
thougph I can receive communications 
from her by automatic writini»*, I 
cannot see her, but others possossina^ 
clairvoyance have seen and described 
her repeatedly. Total strangers both 
to her and to me have described her 
personal appearance and told me her 
name. Only orice, however — and 
that with considerable effort — did 
a clairvoyant tell me Miss Julia^s 
surname. She was a stranj»’er whom 
I had met for the first time in a dis- 
tant city, where I was quite un- 
known. On another occasion a clair- 
voyant acquaintance who spent an 
evening with me told me that ^‘thc 
lady who writes with you had < alled 
upon her the previous night. 1 said 
nothing. Shortly after my friend 
picked out ^liss Julians portrait from 
twenty others that were standing 
side by side on the mantel. “There V’ 
she exclaimed, “there is the portrait 
of the lady I saw last night 

Other clairvoyants have at various 
times and in places widely removed 
from each other, both in England 
and in America, described her per- 
sonal appearance, have given details 
of her dress which were quite un- 
known to roe, but which, on com- 
paring notes with ladies who had 
known her intimately, I found were 
quite correct. Telepathy, or mind 
reading, fails to explain how one 
clairvoyant was able to give me 
particulars on one important matter 
of detail which I believed were quite 
wrong, but which I found afterwards 
were quite right. 

I have also had writing from Miss 
Julia in a clofied slate, which 1 was 
holding in full light on the top of a 
small table. The writing somewhat 


resembled hers, although it was 
smaller. 

WHAT I BELIEVE. 

Now I feel that it would be quite 
as absurd for me to doubt the per- 
sistent existence of ray departed 
friend merely be(^ause I cannot see 
her physical frame, as it would be 
for me to refuse to admit my cousins 
are living in Canada because I cannot 
see them from Trafalgar Square and 
I have to be content to rely for evi- 
dence as to their existence upon the 
memory of a flying visit, the receipt 
of an occasional hitter or the testi- 
mony of some traveller who has 
visited Toronto. 

I have given my own experience 
not because it is any way extraordi- 
nary or out of the common, but 
because when I am asked for the 
reason of the faith that is within me 
1 think it better to state simply and 
brifly what 1 know to be the truth. 
My communicationsi’with my friend 
are direct. No medium, professional 
or otherwise, has been employed — 
save in the exp(n*iment for direct 
writing in a eh>se slate — to secure 
any of the messages to which I have 
referred. The usual hypothesis of 
fraud is therefore out of the question. 
If I am deceived, 1 am self deceived, 
and as to that 1 can only say that 1 
feel exactly the same certainly about 
reality of Miss Julia's existence, and 
that 1 receive communications directly 
from her, as I do about the existence 
of the editor of The Times, by whose 
agency I learn the news of the world 
before breakfast. 

SCIENTISTS WHO HAVE BEEN 
CONVINCED. 

It will be said, no doubt, that my 
evidence is not worth anything be- 
cause I am not a man of science ; 
that I am credulous, a journalist and 
possibly a madman. Therefore let 
me dismiss the evidence of my own 
senses, the mature convictions of my 
own judgment, arrived at in direct 
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opposition to my own material in- 
terests and personal convenience, and 
turn to the evidence of men whose 
reputation stands in the forefront 
among* men of science. There is no 
living naturalist of higher reputation 
than Alfred Russel Wallace, who 
divides with Darwin the honours of 
discovering the law which bears the 
name of the latter. There is no 
living chemist of greater fame than 
Professor Crookes, F.R.S., the dis- 
coverer of thallium. There is no 
living astronomer better known than 
]\I. Camille Fiammarion of the 
French observatory. Among English 
physicists there arc few whose stand- 
ing is higher than that of Professor 
Oliver Lodge. Yet one and all of these 
supreme seitmtists of our time have 
been eompollcd — and in most cases 
very reluctantly compelled — to admit 
that the facts that can be endlessly 
verified by experiment prove beyond 
gainsaying the survival of the in- 
dividual after the change which we 
call death. 

ALFRED RUSSEL ^VALLAf:E^S TESTIMONY. 

Professor liodgc indeed has stated 
as the result ol his prolonged study 
of the subject that the persistence 
of the individual after death can 
be verified by the patient investi- 
gator like any other fact in nature. 
Profi^ssor Crookes’ testimony is well 
known. So also is Professor de 
Morgan’s. But I prefer to conclude 
this brief statement of some of the 
reasons why I believe in the sur- 
vival of mall^s personality after the 
death of the body by quoting the 
testimony of Dr. Wallace : — 

“Spiritualism, if true, furnishes 
such proof of the existence of 
ethereal beings and of their power 
to act upon matter as must revolu- 
tionize philosophy. It demonstrates 
the actuality of forms of matter and 
modes of being before inconceivable ; 
it demonstrates mind without brain 
and intelligence disconnected from 
what is termed a material body, 


and it thus cuts away all presump- 
tion against one continued existence 
after the physical body is disorga- 
nised and dissolved. Yot. more, it 
demonstrates as complotrly ns ohe 
fact can be demonstm ur^u dj it the 
so-called dead are still ali /.j ; that 
one’s friends are still with us, 
though unseen, and guide and 
strengthen us when, owing to ab- 
sence of proper conditions, they 
cannot make their presence known. 
It thus furnishes the proof of a 
future life which so many crave 
and for want of which so many live 
and die in anxious doubt, so many 
in positive disbelief.” 

HOW HE WAS CONVINCED. 

That, Dr. Wallace tells us, would 
have been hia own experience but 
for the proof afforded by spiritua- 
lism. He says : — 

“From the age of fourteen I lived 
with an elder brother of advanced 
liberal and philosophical opinions, 
and I soon lost — and have never 
since regained — all capacity of 
being affected in my judgment 
either by clotical influence or reli- 
gious prejudice. Up to the time 
when I first became acquainted 
with the facts of spiritualism I was 
a confirmed philosophical skeptic, 
rejoicing in the works of Voltaire, 
Strauss and Carl Vogt, and an ar- 
dent admirer — as I am still — of 
Herbert Spencer. I w^as so thorough 
and confirmed a materialist that I 
could not at that time find a place 
in my mind for the conception of 
spiritual existence or for any other 
agencies in the universe than matter 
and force. Facts, however, are stub- 
born things The facts beat me. 

They compelled me to accept them 
as facts long before I could accept 
the spiritual explanation of them. 
There was at that time no place in 
my fabric of thought into which it 
could have fitted. By slow degrees 
a place was made, but it was made 
not by any preconceived or theore- 
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ticai opioions, but by the continu- 
ous action of f?ict upon fact which 
could not be ^ot rid of in any other 
way That theory is most scien- 

tific which best explains the whole 
theory of phenomena, and I there- 
fore claim that the spirit hypothesis 
is most scientirtc. Those who be- 
lieve as I do — that spiritual beings 
can and do, subject to general laws 
and for certain purposes, communi- 
cate with us — must see in the steady 
advance of inquiry the assurance 
that so far as their beliefs are logi- 
cal deductions from the phenomena 
they have witnessed, those beliefs 
will at 110 distant date be accepted 
by ail truth-seeking inquirers.’* 

That is briefly stated in the words 
of the most eminent living scientist 
— “the argument for immortality 
from spiritualism.** 

TQB BODY AS THE TELEPHONE OF 
THE SOUL. 

In this materialistic and scienti- 
fic age it seems to me to have more 
*‘bite** in it than any of the others. 
But although I believe that we can 
demonstrate experimentally the sur- 
vival of the soul after the dissolu- 
tion of the body, we as yet cannot 
even conceive the possibility of 
proving scientifically that the soul 
will persist for ever. All that we 
can say is that it certainly survives 
the dissolution of the body. But as 
to whether it is proof against a 
subtler decomposition which in the 
future aeons may consign our per- 
sonality to oblivion or merge it in 
the abyss of the infinite, spiritua- 
lism can afford us no answer. It is 
sufficient, however, if it satisfy a 
sceptical and materialistic genera- 
tion that the personality of man no 
more perishes when it is disengaged 
from the body than we vanish into 
nothingness when we ring off the 
telephone with which we have been 
holding converse with our friend, 
body, after all. is only a port- 
two-legged telephone through 


which the soul, or part of it, eom- 
municates with other eouls which, 
for purposes of edu-civtion and evo- 
lution, are temporarily imprisoned 
in these cumbrous and ingenious 
but very inconvenient pbi^ical 
machines. 


PRENATAL INFLUENCE. 
{Concluded from Vol. III. page 17^.) 

PENDLETON, author of 
“Parent 8 *Giiide,” is authority 
for the following case : — 

“Mrs. A. was a melancholy instance 
of strength of mind perverted to 
selfish ends. Ambitious of power 
and inrtueiiee, she was unscrupulous 
in the means by which they were 
obtained. Owing to her plausibi- 
lity and pertinacity, she once was 
elected to an office of trust iu a 
benevolent society of which she was 
a member. This shis a situation 
of great temptation to one wh(»e 
selfish sentiments predominated, as 
the event proved ; for at the ex- 
piration of a year she was dismissed 
under the imputation of having ap- 
propriated a portion of the funds of 
the society to her own use. During 
the year in which she held this 
office, Mrs. A. gave birth to a 
daughter, whose first characteristic 
manifestations were a marked ten- 
dency to theft.** 

The author of the last case is also 
authority for the following, and it 
illustrates well the evils on the 
child's side of attempting to pro- 
duce abortion : — 

“The lovely Lousia M , an intimate 
friend of the writer, remarkable for 
her good sense and kindness of dis- 
position, at the age of twenty-five 
married a man of superior abilitieSi 
enjoying the advantages of an am- 
ple fortune and the best aoeietv. 
Their residenee was ehamingly 
situated, overloekin^ a noble river, 
great extent and variety of country. 
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and surrounded by mnny beautiful 
objects of nature. The interior 
arrangements comprehended all that 
waa desirable in the way of litera- 
ture and the arts ; noted, also, as 
the abode of hospitality and the 
kindliest feelings. Thus situated 
their children were bom under the 
most happy influences — were beau- 
tiful, bright, and some of them 
highly talented. At the age of 
thirty-eight the mother ceased 
bearing children, and felt happy at 
the thought of being at length free 
from the confinement attending the 
cares of infancy. This state of 
things continued for a few years, 
but was unexpectedly changed by 
symptoms of pregnancy. This was 
a most unwelcome prospect for one 
who had entered into the dissipa- 
tions of fashionable life, and was 
determined in future to c! joy and 
not suffer. To avoid the approach- 
ing calamity, various means were 
resorted to, but were unsuccessful. 
After much discontent and repining 
a girl was born, inheriting a large 
portion of the unhappy, repining 
and bitter temper which possessed 
the mother for months previous to 
her birth. The attempt to violate 
the laws of the Creator in this ins- 
tance has been most signally 
punished, for in tlie perverse, re- 
bellious spirit and cloudy brow of 
her unhappy daughter, the mother 
now recognizes the temper in which 
she so imprudently indulged during 
her pregnancy. 

The great harm to the child of 
attennpting abortion, if unsuccess- 
ful, can readily be seen. The case 
of Goiteau, the assassin of Presi- 
dent Garfield, illustrates this. It 
will be found . with others of its 
kind, in the part on “Limitation of 
Offspring” in iEdoeology. While 
abortion is undoubtedly wrong from 
a moral, physiological and legal 
standpoint, the prevention of con- 
ception, on the other hand, is equal- 
ly! nn^ubtedly right when for 


different reasons children are not 
desired and when there are simple, 
harmless, hygienic, yet entirely 
effectual, methods of preventing con- 
ception ; and every parent or pros- 
pective parent should be informed 
as to their proper use. 

The next case is that of a child 
whose amiable disposition is un- 
equalled by that of any I have ever 
met with among the young or old. 
He was the younger of two boys, 
aged six and eight at the time my 
attention was called to them. In 
1890 first one and then the other 
of these boys, was stricken down 
with scarlet fever complicated with 
diphtheria. For several weeks I was 
constantly in attendance upon them. 
I saw them at all times and under 
all conditions and had ample oppor- 
tunity for noting their different 
characteristics. The younger boy 
was the most amiable, cheerful child 
I had ever known. If he could 
speak at all he wotild always greet 
me pleasantly and, when necessary, 
would go through the most trying 
ordeals without the least complaint 
or murmur. He \vas not only ami- 
able with me but with the nurse, 
his mother and those around him. 
lie w^as beloved by all who knew 
him, and from his parents I learned 
he was so at all times ; his mothers 
own words were, “He is the sun- 
shine of my life.” He was not what 
could, in any way, be termed a 
goody-goody, submissive child, but 
a bright, active, merry little fellow. 
From his mother I learned the 
following history. When she was 
pregnant with him, an old school- 
mate, to whom she was very much 
attached, visited her. They used 
to go over the old times of their 
childhood days. The friend was 
very jolly and witty, and, as the 
mother expressed it, “a jolly time 
we had. I would laugh by the 
hour over the stories R. would te 1, 
and we were constantly m a stajio 
of merriment. Whenwewere. 
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together I would often laugh to 
myself when I thought <5f the 
good times we had.” It is not to 
be wondered at that her boy should 
have such a lovely disposition. It 
was purely a matter of accident, as 
the mother had no idea of the in- 
fluence she had over her child while 
yet unborn ; although it is to this 
mighty influence, and this alone, 
that her child’s disposition was due. 
The other boy was of a quiet, retir- 
ing disposition — a book worm — and 
like his father, who was sullen and 
iiHirose, by no means a favorite with 
his associates; while ihe mother 
was of an even disposition. 

Would that all mothers could be 
so situated during the most critical 
period of a child’s life ! Even if a 
woman has to sacrifice other things 
— her pleasure as well— it is noth- 
ir.g more than should be expected 
of her. What are nine months of a 
little self-denial compared with 
years of tiresome toil with a fretful, 
peevish child ; and can a few months 
of the mother’s life be compared to 
the lifelong happiness and success 
of her child, and that of future 
generations ? 

There are times, of course, when 
an expectant mother is surrounded 
by circumstances not most favor- 
able, which she may not be able to 
control ; or she may be abnormally 
irrilnble and morbid at this time. 
But she should not allow this to 
w ork to Iier child's detriment, for if 
alie will only struggle against it, 
even if not altogether successful, 
her child will certainly reap the 
benefit. How many cases there are 
where mothers have been in an un- 
happy state of mind during preg- 
nancy, yet who have had amiable, 
cheerful children, because they cons- 
ciously or unconscious!^ fought 
against it. 

We have many more illustrations, 
but it would be impossible to give 
them here; for further caseis we‘ 
moat refer to iEdoeology. 


In the above cases we have seen 
instances where parents entirely 
lacking in any special talent have 
had the most gifted children. Nor 
was this due to education, for in 
nearly every instance this latent 
talent developed itself strongly in 
early life. That the cultured and 
able minded have children entirely 
wanting in their parents’ good quali- 
ties, is a well-known fact. There 
are cases where the children poss- 
essed beauty of face and form, the 
parents of whom were entirely de- 
void of it; we have also seen that 
through prenatal influence a child 
can be almost perfect in physique 
and constitution whose parents are 
far from bt‘ing so. We have seen 
instances wh«*ie virtuous, reliiied 
parents have had the most depraved 
chiMren ; wln'ro those of happy dis- 
position have hud the most un- 
happy children ; and where those 
not remarkable for their amiability 
have had the most^ amiable and 
cheerful children. To sum up, we 
have seen instances in which physi- 
cal, intellectual and moral charac- 
teristics have been inqiarted to the 
ofLpring of parents who have been 
wanting entirely, or to a great 
measure, in such attributes, and in 
every instance it has been due to 
prenatal influence. Like two chords 
strung in unison, if we strike one 
the other vibrates ; so the foetus 
respomls to the maternal tension. 

With the facts before us the 
following conckisions are warranted. 

By the rightly directed use of 
prenatal influence we are able to 
form and mould the physical, men- 
tal and moral characteristics of our 
children. All future parents are 
under a solemn obligation to their 
Maker, to society and to future 
generations for the physical, in- 
tellectual and moral characteristics 
they impart to the offspring they 
bring forth. 

Arenas S. B. Elliot, ild. 
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{Continued from page 376.) 


f EAVING to Me [all 

thought about]work,[and 
performing all such actions as 
present themselves] with the 
conviction [that you })erform 
them] because I send them, 
fiirht, banishing all desire, all 
affection, and all grief. 30. 

Sankara. The way -in which the 
ignorant desiring for liberation 
should discharge their duties is 
stated. Having left to Me the care 
of thinking about or finding out for 
your performance all works, and 
performing all works as they present 
themselves with the firm conviction 
that you discharge them in the 
capacity of a servant, for God 3 our 
Mfister, and getting rid of all hopes 
and desires, all affections and lean- 
ings, fight, free from all mental 
gloom and tribulations. 

Those jiersons who always 
abide by this principle (of con- 
duct) laid down by Me, fciith- 
fully and without cavil, are 
also freed from the fetters of 
Karma (cause and effect). 31. 


fault with My teachings, — the 
Sjipreme Guide Vasudeva, who lives 
in the heart of all beings, both 
animate and inanimate — soar above 
the influence of the pair of oppo- 
sites, virtue and vice, happiness and 
misery &c (relativity). 

On the other hand, those 
who find fault with My afore- 
said 

follow it, know them (con- 
founded in all knowledge and 
devoid of understanding) to 
have accomplished their ruin, 
32. 

Saidcnra. Those again who arc 
Iho opposite [of those spoken of in 
the preceding Sloka^ and carp at 
this (aforesaid) My teaching and do 
not abide by it— know those persons 
confounded in and bereft of all 
knowleiige [regarding the reasons, 
])n)()fs and authorities respecting 
the Attributeless and Attributeful) 
and devoid of the intelligence 
(which looks through the surface 
to the inmost essence of things) — to 
be undone. 


Sankara. Those persons who live 
and work according to the method 
stated by Me with reasons and 
authorities, as the duty of all, in a 

spirit full of faith [ of the 

original, means fidl of Sraddhd, 
which word according to Veddnta 

Sdra means, 

or complete faith in all the teach- 
ings of Quru and rpg.ard^ 

ing matters both sensua hbcI -r ; 
eeLalland without r^k.unde^ 


Even a person possessing 
true knowledge acts ac- 
cording to his nature. All 
beings follow Nature. What 
(then) should be restrained ? 
33. 

Sankara. Why then men, in- 
stead of abiding by the principle of 
conduct laid down by you, take 
iinon the mselves other peoples 
lutiesew^ give up 
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thus place themselves by disobeying 
your rule ? Lest Arjuna asks the 
above question .Bhagalmn introduces 
this Sloka to meet his query. A 
person acts according his own 
mature, which is the effect of good 
and bad thoughts and deeds of 
previous lives, manifesting and 
growing up from their germi- 
nal state into the sharp, ohjeclified 
and well-defined forms (body and 
character) of his present birth. 
Even the intelligent person poss- 
essing true knowledge acts 
according to this, his nature. [Cp: 

Sruti, vf ^ 

thst a person learns and acts in 
tiie way in which the inner light is 


received by him from his past birth 
or by the mind manufactured from 
the thoughts and deeds of the past 
birth. Cp : 

^TT ^nirPT I 

VJ »rrtt ^ warfh i 

The culture attained, the wealth 
acquired and the woman beloved 
by a person in the last birth, nm 
beforehand to meet him in his new 
body. The case of the ignorant 
needs no mention. Thus all beings 
follow their natures [even against 
their will. Anandaqivl]. Of what 
avail then, are the rostraints and 
prohibitory orders of Mine or arjy 
other ? • 
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ASTROLOGY.* 


PARASARA’S SUSLOKA SKATAKAM. 


Trfnnrwrfl Timn: i 
ifdfw F llfll 

Having saluted Mahddeva, I begin 
to write this astrological work for 
the enlightenment of the learned. 

[The preliminary l^sons in astro- 


logy are not given in this work. 
For the elementary information tho 
reader is referred to the Astrological 
Primer by Mr. B. Snryanarain Row 
B A., Beliaiy, Lidia, Pric>e Ans. 10]. 

The above Sloka means : Every 
planet aspects in direct line the 
seventh house from its own place. 
But there are some exceptions to 
the above rule. Besides nspecting 
the 7th house Saturn also aspects 


*'With the publication of the present Astrological Reries we have arranged, lor the 
benefit of the public, to undertake the examination and preparation of the astronomical portion 
of each horoscope which may be sent to this office, the only data required being the exact time 
of birth and the name of the place where the native is born. As for the astrological portion, 
we also undertake to have the hornscopcs examined by competent astrologers about whose 
merit we can personally certify. The statements of the astroldgers regarding a particular 
horoscope will be translated into English and sent to the owner within a month from the- 
date of receipt. The truths of astrology at once prove that there is such' a thing os post' 
Karma. For the average man, there is no other way to realise this practically. For this 
reaeon we are willing to undertake a task which Mr. Stead of the Borderland has under- 
taken in England and which, we hope, will save the science of the stars fmm the hands 
of Ignorant aatrologers. For charges and other detaito the reader is referred to the ’ title*' 
pafg.imdcrttke-heading/*Aiirek>gLal Bureau.” 
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tihe '8rd and the 10th honses fully ; 
Jupiter, the 5th and 0th houseR ; 
Mars, the 4th and 8bh houses. By 
full aspect is meant an aspect of 60 

Kala (wr). Leaving out the special 
aspects mentioned before, the follow- 
ing ordinary aspects of planets 
should be borne in mind. In the 
3rd and 10th houses the planets 
send one-fourth of their full aspeet, 

I. e., of 15 Kala (urarV In the 5th 
and 9bh places, they send an aspect 
of 30 Kala ( half aspect. 

In the 4bh and 8th places they send 
an aspect of 45 Kala ( WT ^ L c., 
three-fourths of their full aspect. 

vyT: wt: 

I ^ I 

TiJj wfnr: vtht: 

N> 

™ I B I 
* ^ 

In ordinary astrological works 
Baturn, Mars, Sun, Rahu, Ketu and 
Moon (from the 9th dav of the 
waxing moon to the 5th day of the 
waning moon) are known as evil 
planets; the rest are considered 
auspicious. But according to the 
scheme of Pardsara planets become 
good or evil according to the places 
which they occupy at the time of 
birth. 

TPrrwncfPcwTwi: i 

■jht: ip rai'n ft^ 

’wrr: I ii 

When the planets which are ordi- 
narily known ns auspicious become 

the lord of the Kendra place*, 
t.e., 1st, 4th, 7th, and 10th places from 
the rising sign (Lagna) at the time 
of buldi, they must be regarded as 


evil planets. Here the lord of the 
4th place is more evil than that of 
the 1st ; and the lord of the 7bh 
place more evil than that of the 
4th ; and the lord of the lOfch place 
more evil than that of the 4bh. 
On the other hand, when 
planets which are ordinarily known 
as evil become the lord of the 

Kendra ^ ) places above men- 

tioned they must be regarded as 
auspicious, and the lord of the 2nd 
Kendra {i e., the 4th place from the 
Lagna) is more auspicious than the 
lord of the 1st ; the lord of the 3rd 
Kendra u* c., 7th place from the 
Lagna) more auspicious than the 
lord of the 4th ; and the lord of the 
4th Kendra (i. <?., of the lObh place 
from the Lagna) most auspicious 
of all. The planets ordinarily known 
as evil are Sun, Mars, Saturn, Rahu 
Ketu, and the weak moon. 

Again, the lords of the 5fch and 
the 7th places which are techni- 
cally known as Trikona ( fiipiplnr ) 
are always regarded as auspicious 
in the Parasari Sinistra, be they 
good or evil according to the ordi- 
nary Shdstra. 

A planet occupying the 10th 
house from the Lagna is considered 
most powerful. Even if a planet 
occupies a debilitated sign in the 
10th house, it is as much powerful 
as a planet occupying its exalted 
place in other houses. The lord of 

the 9th house from the Lagna (WiSf) 
is more powerful than the lord of 
the 5th. 

froihrrg wit: ^ I 
THtTr iffg WT TTift 

Ivdl 

^2nfrinrf?T: ^gfwrftn?: 

I w ^Tftr 

The lords of 8rd, 6th, and llfch 
houses from the Lagna are not auspi- 
cious, and tbalord of the 6thbouaais 
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owerful than the lord of the 3rd 
ouse, and the lord of the llrh 
house is more powerful than the 
lord of the 6th house. The lord of 
the 8th house from the Lagiia is 
very inauspicious. 

The lords of the 2nd and 12th 
houses from the Lagiui become aus- 
picious or inauspicious according to 
the nature of the places which they 
occupy or according to the nature 
of the planets with whom they 
happen to be at the time of birth. 

TT«r: ^ iti 

It. has bpen montioned before that 
a planet which is ordinarily known 
as evil becomes very auspicious 
when it happens to be the lord of 
the tenth house. Hut lln*re is an 
exception in the case of Mars 
Mars, even when the lord of the 
10th house, is not auspicious if it 
be not at the same time the lord of 
the 5th house. 

-sraft i 

WfT »r ISo| 

** 

The lord of the 10th house of a 
person who is born in Kumbha 
Lacfua is Mars ( ). Such a 
Mars is very inauspicious and is 
never productive of good. 

|??l 

A person whose rising sign 
at the time of birth is Cancer (^ir^) 
has Mars ( fflptir ) as the lord of the 
tenth house. Such a Mars ( 
is very auspicious in as much as it 
is the lord of the 5th house 
also. 

It has been mentioned before that 
the lord of the 8th house is very 
inauspicious. But there are two 
exceptions to the above rule. The 
lord of the 8th house from the 


Lagna ( ) will be auspicious 

if it is also at the same time the 
lord of the Lagna, It will also be 
auspicious if it occupies its own 

house ( ). 

According to the above rule the 
Mars ( ) of one who is born iu 
the Meska Lagna ( ) is aus- 

picious, and the Venus ; trsfi ) of a 

>* 

person who is born in the Tula 
) is al?50 auspicious. 
The Jupiter ( ) of one who 

is born in the Briska Lagna 
is specially inauspicious. 

I U I 

The sun {Xf^ / and the moon 
( ^7^ ), oven when they become the 

lord of the 8ih house, arc not so 
iiiauspicious as other planets in 
similar situation. 

If the lord of the Obh hou.se be at 
the same time the lord of the 8th 
house, then it becomes inauspicious. 

For example, Saturn ( Tirf»r ) of one 
who is born in Mithune ( ). 

w r I ? ai 

XTVf ^ \m 

If an ordiiiarily du.spicious jilanet 
be the lord of the Kendra and the 
lord of the 3rd, 6th, or 11th house 
at the same time, it should be con- 
sidered as inauspicious. On the 
contrary, if an ordinarily inauspici- 
ous planet be the lord of the Ken- 
dra ( if 55* ) as well as of the 3rd, 
6th or 11th places at the same time, 
it should considered auspicious. For 

example, the Venus ( Txir ) of one 
who is born in Cancer ( mx ) is 
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inauspicious, and the Mars ( ) 

of Makara ( ifiRt ) is inauspicious. 

In the above Sloka the good and 
the evil effects of the lord of the 

Kendra ( ) is discussed. As re- 
gards the lords of the Tiikona 
( ) the following considera- 
tions should be borne in mind. The 
lords of the Trikona are the 

lords of the 5th and the 9th places. 
If the lords of the 6th or 9th place 
be at the same time the lord of the 
2nd or the 12th place then it should 
be regarded ns inauspicious. But 
this should be considered in Raja 
Yoga. 

f^rrr: iT Zi ijraf 

TTwyifrfirrr 

Every planet does good or evil 
to the native throvgh the Bhdba 

( «rrf ) in which it is situated at the 

time of birth. Suppose the rising 
sign at the time of birth of a native 

is Mesha )• Also suppose that 
his Mars ( ) is situated in 
Mithuue ( fww )» third place 
from Mesha ( ^ ). We have seen 
before that the Mars ( of one 

who is born in Mesha Lagna is very 
auspicious, and this Mars is situated 
in the 3rd house, the house of bre- 


them. We accordingly infer that 
some good will accrue to the native 
from his brothers. But the strength 
of Mars should also be considered 
in this case. 

Similarly, the Jupiter of one who 
is born in Dhanv* Lagna ( ^ ) is 

inauspicious. If such Jupiter (w^) 

be situated in the 7th house from 
Dhanu technically known as the 
house of marriage then we may pre- 
dict that some evil or sorrow will 
accrue to the native from such 
Guru ( ). 

Iff iT ^ Tw ft: | 

^ WT^ nn waft 

!?«. I 

Rdhu ( ) increases the good 
or evil effects, whatever that may 
be, of the Bhdba ( ) in which it 

will be situated. For example, if 
from astrological considerations, it 

appears that the 10th Bhdba ( 

«rnr ) of a person is bad and if Rdhu 
be situated in that Bhdha ( irnr )» 
then the evil effects of that Bhdba 
will increase. It also increases the 
effects, good or bad, of that house 

( vnr ) from whose lord it is placed 

in the seventh place, or wdth whom 
it is situated in the same house. 

Similar is the case with Eetu 
{ %'jl ). (To he continued) 

Editor, 


4 
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TEACHINGS OF TWO MAHATMAS. 


**A book is good or bad, sound or unsound, instructive or silly, as a book, and all the 
:o(i8 of Olympus, and recluses of all the Holy Mountains or Deserts, cannot make false* 
mod truth, or imbecile nonsense divine revelation.”— -H. 8. Olcott. 


Blavatsky Ko, 1. 

I. 

am an atheist .” — La Nouv. Rev. 
Oct. 1892, p. 780. 


II. 

it [theosophy] a religion ? It 
is not.”— Key, p 1 


III. 

^'Theosophy is not buddhism.” — 
Key, p. 15. 


IV. 

"Nature is triune... man is also tri» 
one... The trinity of nature is the 
lock of magic, the trinity of man the 
key that fits it.”— Isis, ii, 587, 588, 


V. 

'Tn Isis Unveiled. . .had I adopted 
the Septenary division. . .no one would 
have understood iV’—Theosovhist, 
Apr. 1887, 460. 

“The Seven Principles,., had not 
been explained when Tsis' was writ- 
ten.”— S. D., i. 197. 


VI. 

"Man will remain forever the tri- 
nity... throughout all the spheres,”— 
Isis, i. 328, 329. 


VIl. 

"'IU-inoamation...is absurd and 
anphilosopbical, doing violence to the 
law of evolution. It is as unphiloso- 


Blavatsky No, IL 

I. 

"The existence of God... may be 
demonstrated like a problem of 

Euclid Man-spirit proves God- 

spirit.^^ — Isi.*?, i, vi. 

II. 

Theosophy... is the wisdom-religi- 
on... and will survive every other 
religion.'^— Key, pp. 13, 7, 8. 

HI. 

"The northern buddhist church... 
teaches all that is now called theoso- 
phical doctrines... The ethics of theo- 
sophy are identical with those taught 
by the Buddha.” — K^y, p. 14. 

IV. 

"The Seven in nature... The Seven- 
fold nature of man.” — S. D. ii, 627 ; 

i, XXXV. 

"Everything in the universe is 
Septenary — S, D. i, 158. 

V. 

"In 'Isis Unveiled^ are many pas- 
sages in which the Septenary cons- 
titution of both man and chain is 
openly mentioned.” S. D. i, 231. 


VI. 

"The triple nature of man... mate- 
rial body, astral body, and pure soul 
...After the death of material body 
we lead a dual existence.” — Theoao- 
phist March 1885, Suppliment p. 8. 

VII. 

"The occult doctrine teaches that 
...there are rebirths, or periodical 
re-incarnations for the immortal Ego 
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phical as to fancy that the... child 
after birth could re-enter its mother's 
womb." — Spiritualist, March 10, 
1876 ; Spiritual Scientist, Apr. 
6, 1876. 

'^Re-incarnation... is not a rule in 
nature. It is an exception. . .in cases 
of abortion, of inf ants... and of con- 
genital and incurable idiocy." — Isis, 
i, 351. 

VIII. 

The Elementary, dying in the 
astral light, goes to make the human 
being, the foetus." Spir. Sci., Apr. 
6, 1886, p. 57. 

"The Elementary, or Future man 
...are reborn on this planet, and thus 
begins the immortal man." — 5. S., 
July 22, 1875. 

[By Elementariea are meant the non- 
human spirits of the four elements ; after- 
wards and now called Elementals.] 

Every 'spirit' so-called is either a 
disembodied or a future man... the in- 
ferior, semi-intelligent and non- 
in telligent Elementals are all future 
men."~-S. D., i, 277. 

IX. 

"Man lives on inany earths before 
he reaches this... the glorious function 
of which is to confer self-conscious- 
ness. At this point only is he man." 
— Isis, i, 368. 

X. 

"The Monadic Essence in the 
mineral, vegetable, and animal... 
differs in the scale of progression... 
It begins to differentiate impercepti- 
bly towai*ds individual consciousness 
in the vegetable kingdom... the state 
of the monadic consciousness through 
all the kingdoms up to man... The 
Monad is first in the mineral. After 
a sevenfold gyration in the stone 
it creeps out, say, as a lichen. Pass- 
ing thence, through all the forms 
of vegetable matter, into — animal 
matter, it has now reached the point 
in which it has become the germ — 
of the animal, that will become the 


...after 1,500, 2,000, and even 3,000 
years of devachanic life." — Path 
Nov. 1886, p. 234-5. 


" Re-incamation, this truth of 
truths." — Key, 142. 

VIII. 

"The Elementals (formerly called 
Elementaries) never become men 
... Elementals... never evolve into 
human beings." — Isis, i, xxix, 311. 


IX. 

"This earth, the fourth in a series 
of seven; in the three preceding 
ones each soul is incarnated many 
times as man, self-conscious man, 
before he reaches our earth." — S. D. 
i, 158 et seq. 

X. 

"A Monad cannot either progress 
or develop." — S. D. i, 174. 
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phyfeioal man.^^ — S. D. i, 178-9, 
246-7. 

XI. 

"The Higher Self being formed 
of the union of Buddhi (the 6th) and 
the spiritual efflorescence of Manas, 
the 5th principle " — S. D. ii, 230-1. 

(6th and Higher 6th. ) 

"The Higher Self of Ego (tbe 6th) 
gravitates towards — the Monad (6th 
and 7th).'"— S. D. ii, 110. 

(5th only.) 

XII. 

Manas -5th- unqualified (inde- 
pendent of Biiddhi or the 6th ‘I’rinci- 
plei is the Higher Ego." — Glossary, 
202 . 

"The Higher Ego is Manas, the 5th 
Principle-independently of Buddhi," 
—Key, 176. 


XIII. 

The babe is a duality at birth, and 
till the sixth or seventh year, when 
the Divine Spirit is united to it, 
completing the trinity ; the lattter, 
the Spirit, overshadowing the man 
through Feb. 8, 

1878. 


XIV. 

"I was bom in 1834 ," — NewYork 
Graphic, Nov. 13, 1874. 

"L was bora in Ekaterinoslav." — 
ibid. 


My father, colonel Hahn-Hahn, 
was governor of Ekaterinoslav."— 
iUd. 

^ "When my father died, I went to 
Tifiis, where my grandfather was." — 
iMd 


XI. 

"The Higher Self, the Divine 
Monad Atrna-Buddhi (6th and 7th)." 
— VahaUi March 1, 1892, 1. 

(6th and 7th.) 

"Do not confuse the Ego with the 
Higher Self, which is Buddhi (6th)." 
— Lucifer, August, 1890, 505. 

(6th.) 

"The Higher Self is Atma" (7th.) 
—Key, 176. 

(7th.) 

XII. 

"The Higher Ego is the Higher 
Manas (upper 5th) illuminated by 
Buddhi (6th)" — Trans. Blav. Lodge, 
Ft 1. p. 52. 

"The three higher principles (5, 6, 7) 
grouped into one... the Higher Ego." 
— Glossary, 172. 

[Is it the 5th, Higher 5tb, 
and 6th, 6th alone, 6th and 7th, 
5th Cth and 7th, or 7th alone ?] 

» 

XIII. 

"When the fcetus is prepared to 
receive it, comes in the influx of 
the Divine Breath," completing the 
trinity. Spiritual Scientist, April 
6, 1876, 57. 

"The f(Btus... moves, and the Di- 
vine Essence settles in the infant 
frame, which it will inhabit until... 
physical death." — S. D. ii, 188. 

xin. 

"I was not born in 1834," — Ban- 
ner of Light, February 17, 1877. 

"Ekaterinoslav cannot claim the 
illustrious honor of my birth-place." 

-—ibid, 

[She was born at Ekaterinoslav. 
See Sinnett's "Incidents of tbe Life 
of Blavatsky," p. 13.] 

"My father's name was not Hahn- 
Hahn. He was not governor of Eka* 
terinoslav." — Banner of Light 

"My grandfather (the same one) 
died some 12 years before my father.'^ 
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"They married me to M. Blavat- 
sky when he was seventy-three."— 
ibid, 

XV. 

"I am a spiritualist of many 
years^ standing." — Graphic, Oct. 30, 
1874. 

"For over 15 years have I fought 
my battle for the blessed truth. For 
the sake of Spiritualism I have left 
my home, and become a wander on 
the face of the earth. I will defend 
it — Spiritualism-as long as I have a 
breath of life in me/' ^Spiritual 
Scientist, Dec. 3, 1874. 

* To my best medium/' — Inscrip- 
tion of the spirit "John King” on a 
painting of himself, produced, as 
alleged, through Mme Blavatsky^s 
mediumship. — 8. 8., April 29, 1875. 

"In 1858, D. D. Home converted 
me to Spiritualism."-(jrap/iic, Nov. 
13, 1874. 


In Cairo, in 1872, Mme Blavatsky 
"surrounded" herself with mediums 
in a Spiritualistic Society founded 
by herself. — Sinnett^s Incidents, p. 
169. 

"During the past 20 years — 1857- 
77 — we have received through various 
mediums, messages purporting to be 
from Shakespere, etc." — Isis, i, 
320. 

"Until some 30 years or so back— 
we were as ardent a Spiritualist as 
any; i year in America [1853?] 

killed the vain hope forever."- 

Theosophist, July 1883, p. 258. 

"For many years [prior to 1877] 
we have watched the development 
of Spiritualism : familiar with its 
literature both in Europe and Ame- 
rica, we have closely and eagerly 
witnessed its controversies and com- 
pared its contradictory hypotheses.. . . 
The opinions in this work are based 
upon many years' study of modem 
Spiritualism." — Isis, i, 40, 42. 

"Spiritualism. . .the glorious Truth 


"Mens. Blavatsky was not seventy- 
three when he married me." — ibid. 

XV. 

"I never was a spiritualist."— 
Light, Oct, 11, 1884. 


"I never made the slightest claim 
to be a wonderful medium. I neither 
practised mediumship, nor pretented 
to it." — 8piritual Scientist, March 
23, 1876. 

"I had never known, nor even seen 
a medium, nor even found myself 
in a seance room before March 1873, 
when I was passing through Paris." 
---Light Oct. 11, 1884. 


"It was in August 1873, that I 
learned, for the first time in my 
life, what was the philosophy of the 
spiritualists." — Light, Oct, 11, 1884. 

(The italics are hers.) 


"Spiritaalwm i. the degredetioii 
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...Spiritualism, the New World^s 
conqueror... Spiritualism, this purest 
of the children of Ancient Magic. . . 
with its brilliant light pours forth 
upon awakening humanity its dazz- 
ling rays... It will unite forever in 
one Immortal Brotherhood all raecs.^ 
— Spiritual Scientist^ July 22, 1875. 

''In any case, Human Spirits can 
never materialize themselves.” — Isis, 
i, 67. 


XVI. 

"The Brotherhood of Luxor^s ra- 
mifications extend widely throughout 
the great republic of the West. It 
has been long and hard at work.” — 
Isis, ii, 308. 


of the Human and the Divine Souls. 
Believers in it are simply dishono- 
ring the dead and performing cons- 
tant sacrilege. It was well called 
Necromancy.” — Glossary, 307. 


"All who have ever witnessed our 
modern materializations of genuine 
Spirit forms have become the initia- 
ted neophj^tes of the Ancient Mys- 
tery ; for each and all have solved 
the pivhlcms of Death ; have 'lifted 
the Veil of Spirit iiul Scien- 

tist July 22, 1875. 

XVI. 

"The Brotherhood of Luxor, whose 
Certificate of Membership ^is held by 
col. Olcott alone among modern 
men of white blood.” — Lucifer, Oct. 
1888, p. 90. ?675 

(Is it widespread "throughout the 
great republic of the West,” with 
Olcott alone as a member?! 

Wm EMMJCTTE COLEMAN. 


PARASARA'S PRAYASCHITTENDUSEKHARA. 

(Continued from page 384.) 


ANCHAGAVYA on the first 
day and a fast on the next 
constitute a Santapaiia Krichra. A 
person unable to do this .should 
give a free gift of a Purdua. Pau- 
^agavya for three days with fast 
on the fourth is called Athisauta- 
pana. A sacrifice should be made 
at the place of the Panchagavya 
Panchagavya for five days with fast 
on the sixth is also called by the 
same name. A Mahasantapana is 
observed for seven days where on 
the first day cow’s urine is taken ; 
op the second, cow’s dung ; on the 
third, milk ; on the fourth, curd ; 
on the fifth, ghee ; on the sixth 
Kusa water ; and on the seventh, a 
fast. Where this cannot be per- 
formed, two cows should be pre- 
Pl^pted. In other Santapanas 


money equivalent in value to one 
and a half cows should be presented. 
'J'hia is one view. The other view 
is to fist on the first day and to 
take the various products of the 
cow on the next six days. A third 
view is to take cow’s urine for three 
days, cow dung for three days, milk 
for three days, curd for three days, 
ghee for three days, kusa water for 
three days and fasting for three 
day.s. Where the man is incapable 
of doing this he may take Pancha- 
gavya fur three days at a time and 
observe the same for fifteen days. 
An Athisantapana is taking cow’s 
urine for two days, cowdung for two 
days, milk for two days, curd for two 
days, ghee for two days, and Kusa 
water for two days, 
faking four^en gulps on the first 
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day of the black fortnight and con- 
tinuing the same in a descending 
order throughout the fortnight with 
a fast on the new moon day and 
taking one gulp on the first day of 
the white fortnight and continuing 
the same in an ascending order 
throughout the fortnight with a 
fast on the full moon day> such an 
observance for a month is called a 
Pipilikamathya Chandrayana. It is 
called Ayavamathya Chandrdyana 
when the gulps are taken in the 
reverse order with a fast on the 
new moon day. The gulp should 
be of the size of an egg or of the 
fruit of the emblic Myrobalan. 
Where a nian is unable to observe 
this he should present eight cows, a 
bull, and a cow. If he is very poor 
he should perform three Prajapatyas 
When the Chandrayana is observed, 
fast on the Ekadasi day need nor be 
kept up. In the course of the 
month if the sacrificial remnant is 
used as eight gulps it is called an 
Athi Chandrdyana. Where this 
cannot be kept up, four Prajapatyas 
should be made. Where four boluS' 
ses are taken ni the morning and 
four more in the night and this 
continued for a month, it is called 
Sisuchandrdyana. It is a Rishi- 
chandrayana when three are taken 
with sacrificial remnants and the 
passions are controlled. Where 
this is impossible, three or four 
cows may be given instead. Fee- 
ding on milk from the four udders 
of a cow for seven days, on three 
from the eighth to the fourteenth 
day, on two till the twenty-first 
day, on one for six more days, and 
on air for three more days is called 
a Somdyanavrata. Taking indiscri- 
minately two hundred and forty 
bolusses in three months is a Chan- 
drdyana. It may be reduced to two 
hundred and twenty-five. Pipilika- 
mathya and Yavamathya Chaudrd- 
vanas should be observed only in 
olack and white fortnights. The 
rest can be observed at any time. 


Eight mdshds of cow’s urine, sixteen 
of cowdung, twelve of milk, fifteen 
of curd, eight of ghee, five of kusa 
water, these should be consecrated 
with the Tdrakamantra, mixed with 
it and drunk along with it. The 
products of the various sorts of 
cows should be used as aforesaid 
wherever the word ‘vrata’ is ordi- 
narily mentioned in the work. 
Where the word is simply used, 
cow’s urine with rice-water should 
be used. Wherever daily observan- 
ces are enjoined there it should be 
understood that they mean merely 
morning observances, unless stated 
otherwise. A fast means not taking 
meals both in the morniug and 
evening. 

A month’s fast is equivalent to 
fifteen Prajapatyas, a year’s Krichra 
to thirty cow-gifts, a month’s drink- 
ing of rice-water boiled in cow's 
urine to twelve Prajdpatyas, taking 
cow’s urine after cooked food to two 
Krichraa, taking only a night meal 
for thirty days to ten fasts and to 
four Krichras. If any thing which 
mars the observance occurs at the 
time of fasting, one or two Brah- 
manas should be sumptuously fed, 
or twelve Prdnayamas or a thousand 
Gdyatri should be done. Such 
Japa should be done through Brah- 
mans by women and Sudras. If a 
Prdyaschitta extends for twelve 
years, a Praj^patya as aforesaid 
should be done in it at least once 
in twelve days. For Mahdpdtakas 
other than Brahmahathya f.e., drink- 
ing, congress with a Guru’s wife, 
stealing a Brahman's gold,a Krichra 
for six years should be done. A 
person unable to do this should 
make a gift of one hundred and, 
fifty cows and if unable to do even 
that, eighteen lakhs of Gayatri. 
Sudras and others should do them 
through Brahmans. A doer of Brah- 
mahathya should do a twelve year's 
Krichra and, if unable to do it, a 
crave of GAyatri Japa. A Prdyas- 
chitta for three months is eqoiva- 
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lent to seven Prajapatyas and a 
half, a months* Frayaschitta to two 
Prajdpatyas and a half, which is also 
equivalent to taking Panchagavya 
or taking milk for a month, a six 
days* fast to one Prajapatya, an ex- 
piation for killing a cow to three 
fasts and a gift of eleven oxen, a 
gift of ten cows to eleven Praja- 
patyas and a half, a three months* 
expiation for killing a cow to seven 
Prajdpatyas and a half, a months* 
Prdyaschitta to three Prajapatyas 
or a Chandrdyana, a Brahmahathya 
Prayaschitta to one hundred and 
eighty Prajapatyas or the same 
number of cow gifts. Where the 
person is unable to observe such 
fists or make such gifts he may in- 
stead go on a pilgrimage to various 
bathing places. A person going and 
bathing in Ganga six hundred miles 
afar oflf will reap the same benefit 
as one who does a six years* Prayas- 
chitta. The benefit of doing as 
many Krichras will be derived as the 
number of miles to be traversed in- 
creases. Where the distance does 
not exceed ten miles but with a 
mountain in the middle, traversing 
this is the same as doing three 
Krichras. Where the person feels 
duty bound to bathe in Gunga 
although the distanoe traversed is 
i short, this would be equivalent to 
his doing one Krichra. Bathing at 
Pray^ga in Gunga would be doubly 
rewarded than bathing anywhere 
else. Bathing in Gunga at the place 
where it joins the sea will make a 
man doubly holy and bathing in it 
at Kdsi immeasurably holy. There 
is no sin at Eiisi. When a person 
resorts to public baths he must go 
to a new place where a new lan- 
guage is spoken, or to a place inter- 
cept^ by a huge mountain. Such 
places ought to be at least one hun- 
dred and twenty miles afar oS. 
Wliene the person is unable to make 
each a long pedestrian tour, he 
ahoqld traverse eighty* forty, twenty 
4pi«t tike least tea miles. Bathing at 


the Jumna or Saras wati after tra- 
versing one thousand and two hun- 
dred miles is the same as a year*8 
Prayaschitta. Some are of opinion 
that it is equivalent to a two years* 
Prayaschitta. Visiting such sacred 
places as Mathura, Dwaravati &c. 
would make a man doubly holy. 
Bathing in the following rivers after 
coming from a distance of three hun- 
dredmiles — Vrishadwati, Vipasa, Vi- 
thastha, Saraswati, Kaveri, Pinakini, 
Mathumathi, Pa 3 ^aswani — is the 
same as a years’ Prayaschitta. Some 
are of opinion that bathing at Ka- 
veri &c. after traversing a distance 
of one hundred and fifty miles is the 
same as a yearns expiation. Bathing 
in the following rivers after travers- 
ing one hundred and twenty miles — 
Chandrabhaga, Vathravathi, Sarayu, 
Gomati, Devika, Kausiki, Manda- 
kini, Puna, Puma, Punya, Bahu, 
Varuni, and Gandaki — is the same 
as doing sixteen Krichras. It will be 
doubled when bathingi takes place at 
the junction of any two rivers. 
Bathing at a place where these rivers 
join the sea, after the person travers- 
ing one hundred and twenty miles, 
is the same as six Krichras. Bathing 
at Mahanadi would be the attain- 
ment of half the holiness ; at the 
river Soni, half that of Ganga ; at 
Pnshkara, the same as Prayaga ; at 
Narbada after coming from a dis- 
tance of two hundred and forty miles 
the same as doing two hundred and 
forty Krichras ; at the junction of 
Kubja, twice as much ; at Sukla, 
four times as much; at Godaveri 
after traversing six hundred miles, 
the same as a three years Prayas- 
chitta ; at Pan jdra and Pranita after 
traversing two hundred and forty 
miles, the same as as twenty-four 
Krichras ; at Puma after traverwng 
two miles, to one Krichra ; at Krisb- 
naveri and Tungabhadra, one Krichra 
for every ten miles traversed ; at the 
waters of the Tungabhadra in Fam- 
pasaras, two Krichras for every ten- 
miles t^versed. {To be continv^^) 

a. B, s. 
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Chhmdogya- Upanishctd. 


‘‘Tliia so solid-seoming world, after 
all, is but an air-iiuagc over Me, 
the only reality ; and nature with 
its thouflniid-fold productions and 
destruction, hut the reflex of our 
inward force, the phantasy of our 
dreani.” — Carlyh. 


THE LIGHT OF THE EAST. 
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KEYNOTES. 


SiN an article — "Sdiyana on the 
(3 Vedas” — Bishop Caldwell of 
Madras in drawing a parallel be- 
tween the Hindoo and the Christian 
m^e of worship says : “There is yet 
another important difforeiice be- 
tween the religions of India and 
Christianity, seeing that while 
Hindoos of every school regard God 
as merely a subject of speculation 
just in the same way as causality, 
matter and the existence of ether 
are subjects of speculation amongst 
European philosophers, He is re- 
garded by Christians as the object 
of faith** Dr. L. Salzer very rea- 
sonably contradicts this statement 
in the following terms : “Now as 
far as my knowledge of the higher 
range of Hindoo religion is con- 
cerned, I do not believe Bishop 
Caldweirs description to be correct. 
HiddooB do not regard God as mere- 
ly eubjeob of speculation,” As a 
matt^lp 01, fack, they do not regard 
HJtn at all ad a subject of specula- 


tion ; they regard Him as a subject 
of intuition ; in other words, as a' 
ssvibject of direct cognition ,^ardls- 
tinct from knowledge aciiuifed by 
reason ing . This mode of knowing 
is beyond the capacity of man, as 
now constituted ; nevertheless it is 
not altogether beyond his possibili- 
ties ; for it is within the range of 
his indwelling potentialities.” 

Nothing can be more accurate 
than Dr. Salzer’s description of the 
method which the Hindoo sages 
adopt in order to reach the Spiri- 
tual Reality. The average man 
must prepare himself by a long 
course of training, mental as well 
as intellectual, in order to come 
into direct contact with Him who is 
the life of our life, and the soul of 
our soul. Bishop Caldwell as an 
orthodox Christian Bishop is the 
last man in the world to realize the 
subliinity of that form' of Rdja Yoga 
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which changes the finite conscious- 
ness of the Yogi into the infinite 
consciousness of Brahman. It would 
be much better for Dr. Salzer not 
to enter the lists with opponents 
who are specially incapable to 
understand the Veddnta, not only 
on account of their dogmatic educa- 
tion and environment but also on 
account of the force of heredity. 
Christianity in some rc'^pect is 
akin to Vaishnavism, pre-eminently 
a religion of faith, but not to Ad- 
vaita from whose standpoint every 
‘isrn* of the world is a step towards 
the realization of the Absolute. 


The following is a beautiful ex- 
tract from the dialogue between 
Yuma ( ww ) and Nachiket in the 
Upanishads. Yama says : 

“Men who are fools, dwelling in 
ignorance, though they are wise in 
their own sight, and puffed up with 
vain knowledge, go round and round, 
staggering to and fro, like the blind 
led by the blind. 

‘‘The future never rises before the 
^yes of the careless child, deluded 
by the delusions of wealth. This 
is the world, he thinks, there is no 
other ; thus he falls again and again 
under my sway (the sway of death). 

•‘The wise who, by means of me- 
ditating 00 his Self, recognises the 
old (the old roan within), who is 
difficult to see, who has entered into 
darkness, who is hidden in the cave, 
who dwells in the abyss as ( 3 od ; he 
indeed leaves joy and sorrow’ far 
behind 

“That Self, the Knower, is not 
bom — jit dies not ^ it came from 
nothing, it never becomes anything. 
The old man is unborn, from ever- 
lasting to everlasting; he is nbt 
killed, though the body be killed. 

"That Self is smaller than small, 

C ter .than great ; hidden in th« 
t pf the creature. A man who 
kas no more desires, and no more 


griefs, sees the majesty of the Self, 
by the grace of the Creator. 

“That Self cannot be gained by 
the Yeda, nor by the understanding 
nor by much learning. He whom 
the Self chooses, by him alone the 
Self can be gained. 

“The Self chooses him as his own ; 
but he who has not turned away 
from his wickedness, who is not 
calm and si iued, or whose mind 
is not at rest, he can never obtain 

the Self even by knowledge. 

* ♦ ♦ ♦ 

‘ He, the Highest Person, who 
wakes in us while we are asleep, 
shaping one lovely sight after an- 
other, he indeed is called the Light, 
he is called Brahman, he alone is 
calltd the ImmortHl. All worlds 
are founded on it. and no one goes 
beyond — This is that. 

“As the one fire, after it has en- 
tered the world, though one, be- 
comes different according to what 
it burns ; thus the Self within all 
things becomes different according 
to whatever it enieis, but it exists 
also apart. 

“As the sun, the eye of the world, 
is not contaminated by the external 
impurities soon by the eye, thus 
the one Self within all things is 
never contaminated by the suffer- 
ings of the world, being himself 
apart. 

“There is one eternal thinker 
thinking non-eternal thoughts; He, 
though one, fulfils the desires of 
many. The wise who perceive Him 
within their Self, to them belongs 
eternal life, eternal peace. 

# « a « 

“Tbe(Brahman) cannot be reached 
by speech, by mind, or by the eye. 
He cannot be apprehended except 
by him who says, He is, 

“When all desires that dwell in 
the heart cease, then the mortal 
becomes immortal and obtains Brah* 
mao. When all the fetters of the 
heart here on earth are broken, 
when all that binds us to this life 
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is undone, then the mortal becomes 
iin mortal.” 

Professor Max Muller concludes 
his remarks on the above teachings 
as follows: — 

“This is what is called Vedanta — 
the Veda end, the end of the Veda- 
and this is the religion or the phi- 
losopy, whatever you like to call it, 
that has lived on from about 500 
B. c. to the present day. 

^ 9i( % 

“Behind all the Devas or gods, 
the authors of the Upanishads dis- 
covered the Atman or Self. Of 
that Self they predicted three 
things only — that it is, that it per- 
ceives, and that it enjoys eternal 
bliss. All other predicates are 
negative ; it is not this, it is not 
that — it is beyond anything that we 
can conceive or name. 

* * * * 

“As behind the names of Agni, 
India, and Prajapati, and behind all 
the mythology of nature, the an- 
cient wages of India had discovered 
the Atman — let us call it the Ob- 
jective Self. They discovered also 
behind the veil of the body, behind 
the senses, behind the mind, and 
behind our reason — in fact, behind 
the mythology of the soul, which 
we often call psychology — another 
Atman, or the Subjective Self. Th t 
Self too, was to be discovered by a 
severe moral and Intellectual disci- 
pline only, and those who wished 
to find it, who wished to know, not 
themselves, but their Self, had to 
cut far deeper than the senses, or 
the mind, or the reason, or the 
ordinary Ego ♦ ♦ ♦ # 

Much that was most dear, that had 
seemed for a time their very Self, 
had to be surrendered before they 
could fiud the Self of Selves — the 
Old Mao, the looker on, a subject 
independent of sU personality, an 
exieten^ independent of all life. 

**WhcQ that point had been 
reached, then the highest know- 
ledge began to duwn^ the Self with- 


in found its true Self in the Highest 
Self, and the oneness of the Sub- 
jective ond the Objective Self was 
recognised as underlying all reality, 
as the dim dream of religion— as 
the pure light of philosophy.” — 
India : WKat can it teach us / 


The religion of the Qita has been 
compared with that of the Gospels 
ill a recent issue of the Epiphany. 
In striking a balance between the 
two the editor, as is usual in such 
cases, gives the palm to Christia- 
nity. It is urged that the element 
of faith (sole dependence on God 
for Salvation) is absent in the Gitd, 
while it forms a prominent feature 
of Christianity. The critic has ob- 
viously forgotten to note that there 
are two memuuts in the Gitd in- 
tended for two seta of people. In 
some, intellect predominates, while 
in others, the heart. Compare the 
second chapter of the Gitd with the 
twelvth chapter and you will come • 
to the conclusion that the former 
appeals to the intellect and the 
latter to the heart. It is also clear- 
ly stated at the end of the ?.bove 
two chapters that the former treats 
of SAnkhya or Gnan Yoga and the 
latter of Bhakti Yoga. The Gitd, 
then, is both a religion, and a philo- 
sophy. It is a philosophy for the 
philosopher, and a religion for the 
humble and devout servaub of God. 
The string of j^sages which incul- 
cates Bhakti Yoga ends with the 
remarkable couplet : 

Leaving all other religious obser- 
vances take thy sole refuge in Me : 

I will deliver thee from all sins ; 
grieve not. 

Who, in the face of the above 
passage, is so bold as to say that 
the Giii is not a religion and it 
does not appeal to the heart f As 
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ifc has been mentioned before, the 
GitA has two aspects. The one is 
suited for a Huxley or a Tyndall 
in whom reason predominates, and 
the other is suited to the most de- 
vout Christian missionary who has 
placed all hope of salvation in God. 


But few persons ever ask them- 
selves the questions, What do I live 
for ? What is the purpose of my 
life ? The daily lives of the great 
majority are lived in a hap-hazard, 
thoughtless and reckless manner, 
and are filled with all sorts of ex- 
cesses — in diet, labor, bad thoughts 
and deeds and evil feelings. They 
eat impure food; over-stinuilate 
themselves with liquors and narco- 
tics ; engage in inharmonious labors 
and business ; amuse themselves in 
cruel and corrupt ways ; marry for 
money or the gratification of the 
sensual-vicious nature ; bring into 
the world unwelcome children, with- 
out scarcely a serious thought of 
the responsibilities involved in life. 
It is enough for the average human 
being if he lives according to the 
accepted customs and prejudices of 
society ; and, if he stops to tiiink at 
all about his daily habits, it is to 
note whether they are in exact 
accordance with those whom he con- 
siders the leaders of society. To 
attack any -of his cultivated ideas 
and habits is looked upon as worse 
than sacrilege, and the one attack- 
ing them is considered dangerous, 
fit only for the lunatic asylum. He 
thinks his position and welfare in 
society depend upon his thinking, 
acting, and living like the niajority, 
and that there is more strength in 
numbers than in Truth. His an- 
swer to every attack upon his erro- 
neous way of thinking, acting and 
living is: "It has always been so, 
and always will be f He does not 
i stop to think that numbers are no 
, safeguard. He does not pause to 
consider that if there is a futdre 


life — and most people believe there 
is — this life must be a preparation 
for that state of existence, and that 
his chaotic sowings here must be 
reaped there. 

World's Advance-Thought 

* 

* * 

Paramhansa Ram Krishna about 
whom we are hearing so much now- 
a-days tlirough his illustrious disci- 
ple Swami Vivekiinanda had many 
points in his character quite dis- 
similar, if not antagonistic, to that 
of his disciplo. We may almost say 
that though both of them hold the 
Advaita doctrine, th(‘ master tried 
to reach the goal through the Bhakii 
Miirga, and the disciple is an ardent 
follower of Chidn Mdrga, Rain 
Krishna, up to the close of his 
earthly life, led the life of a humble 
devotee every hour of which was 
filled with the glorious visions of 
Divinity whom he was fo^d of call- 
ing by the appellation, mother. 
During the whole course of his reli- 
gious life he stood as an obedient 
son in relation to his Divine Mother 
— a son who had sacrificed every 
earthly longing for Her sake. In 
one word, he was a Bhakta in the 
true sense of the word and if he 
believed in Advaita, he only re- 
garded it as the final resting place 
in which the fihakti Marga will 
laud him. 

The spiritual inspiration of the 
Gndni { TPrfw ) which consists in 
the realization of the Veddntic for- 
mula Aham Brahmdnmi (I am 
Brahman)wa8 foreign to him though 
it forms a special feature of the 
path followed by his disciple. If 
we try to form some idea of Bdm 
Krishna Paramhansa from the 
speeches of Swami Vivekinanda,our 
attempt will be almost hopeless. 
For Ram Krishna in the practical 
aspect of his religious career more 
resembled Sree R&miinuja and Sree 
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Chaifcanya, while his disciple is a 
strict follower of SauktirAchdrya. 


The first two issues of the Brah- 
mavddin, a new Advaita Journal, 
published 'in Madras are before us. 
Whether there is a ival wnnt, of such 
a journal in spite of the various 


publications which nave come into 
existence during the last five years, 
time alone can decide. The speci- 
men before us is ably edited and is 
animated by a true Hindu spirit. 
We w’ish every success to this new 
publication which is started in a 
country where the Vedanta is 
more appreciated than in any other 
presidency. 


o- 


ANCIENT SANKHYA SYSTEM. 

{(jo'iitiwed from ptuje 10,) 


JijN the i)roeeding paper we liave 
(3 stated that there are only five 
attributes which compose tlie mate- 
rial universe corres])ouding to the 
five senses. The term i>en^es is 
used in a peculiar sense by the 
Hindu philosophers. The sensa of 
sight does not signify the external 
organ known to us as the ejje.y but 
it means that invisible organ of 
perception that singular ciipacit y in 
the organ of sight by means of 
which the physical eye takes note of 
various colors. There arc live organs 
of perception, technically known as 

the Indriaa ( ). These 
Indrias are, as it were, the spirit of 
the external organs made up of 
flesh and blood. The eye, in spite 
of its delicate and intricate machi- 
nery is a dead substance but for the 

JndHa ( ) which animates it. 

The physical organs of hearing, 
touch, taste, and smell are living 
or^ns only for the rcspe(?tive In- 
driaa which animate and act through 
them, besides the five organs of 

action ). The latter ani- 

mate the five organs of action, viz., 
speech, hands, feet, and the organs 
of genejfation and excretion. These 


ten Indrias in their real condition 
are not individualized like the exter- 
nal organs which are animated by 
them but they exist everywhere and 
only find expression where a suitable 
organism presents itself. 

In the last paper on Sdnkhyd 
j)hilbsophy it has been mentioned 
that one-half of Sahdutunmdtra 
plus one-eighth of each of the other 
four tfmmdtras form Ether or Akds. 
Later on it is stated that Ether is 
equivalent to one attribute, viz., 
sound. This is likely to cause some 
confusion. The latter statement is 
made from the stand-point of our 
consciousness which is unable to take 
note of the minuter constituents of 
Akils. What is meant here is that 
wo become aware of the existence 
of Ether by perceiving sound only. 
The other constituents of Ether 
escape our observation. And why ? 
Because the proportion of Suhdcituoi- 
mdira forms tlie greater portion, 
that is, one-half of Ether. Besides 
the ten Indrias mentioned above 
there is the eleventh Indvia (Mind) 
which animates the five Gndnen^ 

arias ( ) j^^st in the same 

way as these latter animate the five 

Karmendrias ( •wf’CT )• 
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That eleventh Indria which is 
different from the five organs of 
perception and the five organs of 
action is called Mind. 

WftrftW ^ WfWlVr 

irot ^irr^ ^ 

^i aiPy^firfv i It «6rr«rnrT«rf^^^j i 

That invisible instrument of per- 
ception which exists in space and 
which animating the pyhslcal oigaii 
called ear is capable of hearing sound 

is called Smbatiendria ). 

Similar definitions are offered as re- 
gards the other four {jiidncmirias 

( ) 

TiTirT^jnTWT’wf?r 

That which is different from the 
physical organ of speech but which 
animates it by acting on the eight 

points ( TFfQfy HTW &c.) of that 
organ is called Bdgend*ia (^rrJf^iT’. 
Similar definitions are offered in the 
Sh^tras as regards the other four 

Smmendrm ( ). 

The word IndHa literally 

means instrument for jierforming 
some work. These instruments must 
belong to some actor. Here the in- 
direct actor is dtmd (self). Gauda- 

pdda defines Indria ( ) as that 

which belongs to the Indra (lord), 
is soul. The mind is said to be 
the lord of the Indrias as without 
it every Indru, ceases to act. 

iwiT4wrTwwi w'lfTfwf^srw ^ 

wf^wrfTWT I 

The mind is r^rded both as an 
^fgan of perception and action on 


account of its connection with the 
Ondnendi^s ( ) as well as 

with the Karmendriaa ( ). 

Its main function is reflection(w’wiR’). 
As it performs the function of the 
organs of sensation as well as of ac- 
tion, it is regarded as an organ. 
Like other organs it is in contact 
with external qualities and their 
modification. 

There are two metho is only by 
which investigation into the pheno- 
mena of nature may be carried. The 
deductive method at first assumes 
the existence of a spiritual entity 
and then descends from the general 
to the particular, step by step, into 
the specialised gross elements. It 
is a process from the general to the 
partieiilar. The Vedtlntists employ 
the above method in explaining the 
universe from the standpoint of 
Brahman. On the other hand, the 
Sank by a philosophers try to rise 
from the particular to tL^ geneml, 
from the specialised gross elements 
to Brahman. For this reason the 
latter system is more suited to the 
comprehension of the beginner than 
the former, though the goal of both 
the systems is the same. 

We have just now found that the 
external world is composed of the 
five gross elements together with 
their minute counterparts, the tan- 
mdtras. On the other hand, we 
have also found that the internal 
world ii. c., which exists within our 
body) is composed of the Gndnen- 

drias ( Tirf ), five Karmendrias 
) and mind. But is the 

mind an independent entity ? Does 
it not depend on something else 
beldnd it for its existence ? By 
the aid of the Indrtae it thinks and 
contemnlates but is there not aiiy« 
thing else which stands to it in the 
same relation as mind itself hears to 
the/notnds? Certainly there is. It 
is the sense of which exists 
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in every being and by which alone the 
mind is capable of reflection and 
introspection. This entity is quite 
distinct from others ana forms, as 
it were, the base upon which the 
Indrias and the mind can rest. 
This egoism (I) is common to every 
sentient being. Collectively consi- 
dered it is known as Ahankdr 

)• 

But the sense of Akam ( ^ ) 
itself is the result of the sense of 
duality. There should be a faculty 
in us which takes note of duality 
al fivtit and then afterwards distin- 
guishes from its surroundings, 
i. e., *^not — Where there is no 
sense of duality there can not be 
any difference and consequently there 
can not be any sense of egoism as 
we feel it. The sense of is, 
therefore, posterior to something* 
which takes note of the sense of 
duality and from which egoism 
follows. There is at first the cer- 
tainty that there is duality and 

afterwaixls the sense of The 

faculty which ascertains this and 
from which egoism proceeds is called 

intellect ( nf^ ). This faculty of 

ascertaining is common to all sen- 
tient beings. Hence, taken collec- 
tively, it is called Mahatwatta 
( )» the great faculty, the 

faculty by which alone everything is 
ascertained and from which ascer- 
tainment everything proceeds. This 
entity ( ) forms the base, as 

it were, of egoism, mind, and the 
Indrias. 

Mahatwatta {wrffm) is the twenty- 
third out of the twenty-four cate- 
gories of Sdnkhya philosophy. It is 
Sbe minutest form in which Prakriti 
can exist while the compound ele- 
ment earth is its grossest form. 
Ascertainment is the function of 

Mahatattwa ( ininm ) and as long 
s« that function will be exercised, so 


long we shall not be able to escape 
the dominion of Mahatattwa 
Everything is ascertained by the 

exercise of Buddki and the function 
of Buddhi is certainty. But Muha- 
tatiwa (Buddi) has some source, 
like the other inferior tattwas. 
Everything within the province of 
certainty must be included within 
the dominion of Mahatattwa. For 
this simple reason, the source of 

Mahatattwa ( ) must be an 

entity which is beyond certainty, or 
about which nothing definite can 
he 'predicated. Hence it is called 

Avykta ( ^irsnif ) in Sankbva philo- 
sophy, which means the indefinite 
principle. The distinction between 
the other tattwas and avykta prakriti 
lies in this that the latter can not be 
chai-acterised by any special quality 
whatever. Though itself the cause 
of all other attributes it is the burial- 
ground, so to speak, of the three-fold 
attributes of which the universe is 
composed. Hence it is called the 
Sdniyabasihd (state of equillibrium) 
of the three-fold attributes Satya 
( ), Baja (Tm\ and ( un ). 

But more of this hereafter. 

In understanding the true mean- 
ing of the SAnkhya philosophy it 
should be borne in mind that of all 
manifestations from Mahatattwa 

(wfiTfqr ) downwai-ds, there are two 
sides, viz., physical and metaphysi- 
cal. For instance, the metaphysical 
side of Mahatattwa ( ) is 
consciousness which is reflected on 
its physical side, viz., the material 
which composes the finite Upddhi 

called Buddhi (iff ). Every finite 
consciousness must have its Upddhi, 
otherwise consciousness must remain 
infinite. All manifestations from 
Mahatattwa { irrim ) down to the 
gross element earth are ^ the mani- 
festations of Mulaprakii'itiKwiif^w^i{)> 
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AVe will devote a separate paper in 
discussing* what is meant by the 
term Mxdapvakriti in Sankhya 
philosophy. Suflico it to say at pre- 
sent that when at the bcjifinninir of 
a new evolution the equillibriuin of 
the three qualities, Sutya, Raja, 
and Tama is destroyed, all the 
higher conscious manifestations are 
produced from Satya ( ^rzr \ Hie 
lower conscious manifestations from 
Roja ( ^ ), and Iho unconseious 


gross manifestations from Tama 
The manifestations of Satya 
(15^) produce Mahataitwa 
and the five 

the manifestations of Raja ( ^ ) 
produce the five Karxnendrias 
( ) &c., the manifestations 

of I'ama ( tht ) produce the five 
Tanmdtrafi ( the gross 

elements. 
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OUR EXCHANGES. 

A PLEA FOR PANTHEISM. 

BY HKlXUlCIf HEN.'^OLDT, Pii. I). 


Prakriti [inattei] is an illu.siou ; Pnruaha [min<l] alone ia vm\, — U}Xiuii*h(iih. 
(iegeti Dam iheit kanipfen selbst vergoheim. — (tOeJh/i. 


the November Aiikna an ano- 
^ nymous critic, styling hini<t*lf 
^‘A Student of Occultism/^ has 
deemed it expedient to ^^'orrect” 
certain statements of mine in refer- 
ence to the teachings of Coornra 
Silmi, contained in my pap*'r on 
Thihet, and to enlighten an un^opiiis- 
ticated public as to the rH<tl philo'^o- 
pby of the “Brotherhood of 
He begins his extraordinary effnsifm 
with the announcement that he has 
“devoted more than twenty years to 
the careful study of occult )»]iiloso- 
phy," and that, for nearly half tlial 
time, he has been a ^'regularly ufU 
mitted member''* of that mystic 
order which alone could invest him 
with the authority to speak upon 

the subject under consideration.^^ 

* ' * ^ 

How many more times must it be 


repeated that the thorny path of the 
Indian reclusi^ — his progress to a 
higher knowledge — does nut lead 
through the gates of a formal “ini- 
tiation^^ by more advanced hiero- 
phants who have already climbed the 
Himalayan heights? There are many 
who seem to look upon adeptship in 
the light of a trade, which can be 
learned by any groceFs clerk, after 
a more or Jess extended apprentice- 
ship. Numerous letters have been 
received by the writer from people 
who wanted to know whether adepts 
aece])ted pupils from the United 
States, and under what conditions 
Coonira Sami would be likely to 
receive them as hoarders. The fol- 
lowing quotation from the second 
part of my paper on Thlhetf will be 
of service here : 

“There is no such thing as a 


* The italics are mine, 
t Tes Abena, August, 1894, pageS72. 
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coarse of studies prescribed or laid 
down by the esoteiies which will 
enable the neophyte iu the course of 
time to cast a ' g^limpse behind the 
mysterious ^^curtain.^' No amount 
of hard work and perseverance, in 
the lino of applied studies, woui * 
y assist the searcher tor 
truth ; the lon<» years oi ])rr«hntK)U 
and the various modilieutioiis of ^ ^:lf- 
denial which are usually imp osed 
upon the neophyte by those who 
hold the key to some of nature’s 
greatest marvels have no other pur- 
pose than to test the powers of endnr- 
anee and the ]>(irsonal character of 
the chel<t, . . . The wisdom 3 'ou 

are in searcli oF is not to be found in 
books. . . . 'rhere are things 

which it is altogether impossible to 
express in words. . . . The world 

behind the curtain is so utterly' tin- 
like the world revealed by our senses 
that the masters could not describe 
it if tiiey would. . . . Look into 

your oivn selt\ and if you do this 
rightly you will see everything. 

. . . You must climb the Hima- 

la^^an heights with painful effort.^'* 

It must be obvious to all but the 
dullest that Western science, after 
more than six hundred years of in- 
vestigation, has not only failed to 
pierce the gloom which shrouds the 
mystery of life, but that 110 amount 
of experimental research on the lines 
hitherto followed will ever bring us 
an inch nearer the solution of the 
great questions: What are we? 
Whence do we come ? Whither do 
we go?^' which have puzzled the 
wdsest of mankind from the very 
dawn of reason. Science is, and 
always has been,reasoning in a circle ; 
for instead of telling us why things 
happen in a certain way, the man of 
science explains hoto they happen ; 
and instead of trying to take cogni- 
zance of the mysterious forces behind 
tile tangible and measurable universe, 
Western science has always been 


engaged in a process of gauging, 
weighing, and measuring that which 
it cannot satisfactorily explain. 

That we are surrounded by a host 
of unknown forces for which we 
have no sense perceptions can be 
clearly demonstrated even on physi* 
cal grounds. During the evolutionary- 
progress of man from the forms of a 
l<»wer world — the l^ng, wearisome 
pilgrimage of the ego, through 
countless gradations, to its present 
high eminence — only such sense- 
organs have been developed as were 
ttlhsolutely necessary for the preser- 
vation of the species. "Nature” is 
very chary of her endowments. If 
we look around and examine any of 
the numberless representatives of 
organic life — whether a butterfly, 
slar-fish, or dromedary — we find it 
provided with only just those sense- 
organs without which existence 
would be either impossible to it or of 
the most precarious order. There is 
no waste of energies in any given 
direction throughout the so-called 
physical universe, and everything is 
arranged on the most economic prin- 
ciples. Man's "five senses,” along 
with the rest of his faculties were 
evolved to enable him to obtain his 
food on the one hand, and protect or 
warn him of dangers on the other ; and 
it is not merely possible, but absolute- 
ly' certain, that we are surrounded by 
a vast array of forces to which we are 
blind — forces which are, in the true 
sense, occult — because we have no 
means of perceiving them, and because 
they are of no immediate advantage 
or detriment to the race. 

The following illustration will 
render this clear to all except our 
occult critic and his "thirty-three 
active living masters of the 
Temple of the Mystic Brotherhood. 
Imagine a pendulum, suspended in a 
room from which all light is exclud- 
ed, amidst a darkness deeper than 
that of Tartarus, and a silence as 


^ Co^iara Simi. 
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that of the grave. Now imagine 
this pendulum to be set in motion 
by some invisible hand, and com- 
pelled to vibrate or swing to and fro 
with an evtr4ncreasivg speed. 

An observer present in the room 
would not, for a while at least, know 
what was going on, because neilljer 
bis sense of sight, hearing, smell, or 
toueh has been appealed to. But as 
soon as the vibrations of the pendu- 
lum have reached the rate of about 
thirty per second the silen(‘e is in- 
terrupted, and a very low musical 
sound is heard — the lowest note the 
human ear can grasp — lower than 
the deepest bass of a church organ. 
This sound, however, will rise in 
pitch in proportion as the vibration 
quickens, and will travel over the 
entire musical scale, until, when the 
speed has risen to about forty thou- 
sand undulations per second, it has 
reached the highest note which the 
human ear can grasp, and there will 
be silence once more. 

But the motion of the pendulum 
goes on, and at last — after a veri- 
table ocean of undulations has been 
left behind and the vibratory sj)ced 
has reached the enormous figure of 
six billions per second— a dull red 
light looms from the Cimmerian dark- 
ness, the light of the red end of the 
spectrum. The motion now appeals 
to our sense of sight, and in prnpfjr- 
tion as it rises to still giddier hciglits 
the color changes into yellow, gre«ni, 
and blue, until, at the rate of about 
fifteen billions per second, the extreme 
violet end of the spectrum is reached, 
and there is darkness once move. 
But the motion goes on forever. 

Now between the forty thousand 
vibrations representing the highest 
smt/nd. and the six billions of the 
dullest there is an enormous 
gap-~aii ocean of wave-motions 
which are altogether beyond our 
perception, but which are known to 
exist, for everything is continuous 
in nature, and there are no sudden 
breaks anywhere. Tyndall was one 


of the first to point this out and to 
suggest that within this vast chasm 
of forces — forces which no eye can 
see and no ear can perceive — we 
must seek for the explanation of 
the mysterious potentialities known 
as electricity and magnetism. 

Coming back to our occult critic : 
It is in the discussion of the Biib> 
jects mind and matter (if a string 
of preposterous assertions may, 
indeed, be called 4 )^ discussion) that 
he is, unconsciously, most amusing. 
After trying to ridicule Coomra 
Samis lucid demonstration of the 
unreality of matter, he pompously 
asserts : 

“So widely is this at variance from 
the very basic nnd elementary prin- 
ciple of their philosophy, that I am 
impelled to give a brief statement 
of their true position upon the ques- 
tion under consideration. Instead 
of believing or teaching that “There 
is no such thing as matter,” or that 
“what we call matter existS|ptjly in 
the mind,” the very foundation rock 
upon which the superstructure of 
their entire philosophy rests is the 
great universal truth that matter 
exists everywhere.'* 

For downright, unadulterated non- 
Bense this exceeds even the inimi- 
table scientific proclamations with 
which hi.s grace the Duke of Argyll 
from time to time delights and as- 
tonishes European savants. Poor 
mahatmas ! poor dear innocents of 
the Inner Temple ! So you “believe 
and teach That matter is real and 
exists everywhere, and that the 
spirit of an individual is as truly 
a material organism as is the physi- 
cal body which envelops it.* ” I never 
knew that you believed or taught 
anything, because I always under- 
stood that each of you represented 
a different stage of mentality, and 
that the word belief had no exis- 
tence in your vocabulary. Adepts 
do not “believe**; they know. 

What about the Upanishads ? 
What about the hoary wisdom of 
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the rishis ? What about the great 
doctrine of maya, which is pecu- 
liarly a product of the oriental mind, 
and which has been the fundamen- 
tal conception of enlightened India 
from time immemorial? What 
about Patanjali and the philosophy 
of the Advaita (the very term im- 
plying non-duality, or the sole 
existence of mind) ? What about 
Buddha, who undoubtedly was the 
greatest esoteric teacher the world 
has ever seen ? 

Matter real, and “spirit” a modi- 
fication of matter, forsooth 1 Shades 
of Plato, Spinoza, and Kant; of 
Schopenhauer, Carlyle, and Emerson ! 
Here is a “regularly admitted mem- 
ber” of the “Brotherhood of India” 
declaring — in the teeth of the 
hoary philosophy of the Oriental 
Aryans — that the doctrine of the 
unreality of matter is diametrically 
opposed to the belief and teaching 
of the “thirty-three active living 
masters of the Inner Temple of the 
Mystic Brotherhood ” 

Let us now examine the kind of 
logic which this tremendous occul- 
tist employs in order to demonstrate 
the fallacy of Coomra Sami’s reason- 
ing. One sample will suffice. In- 
stead of saying, “We [Hindoos] live 
on rice, and most of us are satisfied 
with one meal a day,” Coomra Sami 
— so our initiate of the Mystic 
Brotherhood informs us— should 
have said, ‘‘We imaginary beings 
(Hindoos) think we live on a cereal 
fantasy (rice), and moat of us ima- 
gine ourselves satisHed wdth one 
such delusion (moal)a day.” Accord- 
ing to the judgment of our occult 
critic it would appear the height of 
absurdity that a philosopher like 
Coomra S4mi, who denies the rea- 
lity of matter, should speak (»f rice, 
meals, salt, cloth, plam-leaves, etc., 
and it is easy to perceive from his 
frantic exultation over this wonder- 
ful discovery that our phenomenal 

mystic is thoroughly convinced of 

his having scored a cardinal point 


by drawing attention to this alleged 
inconsistency. 

It IS amazing to notice the blind- 
ness which still prevails, even among 
those who lay claim to a superior 
education, in reference to the 
clearest philosophical conceptions. 
Details of the most paltry and tri- 
vial order, in the line of “physical 
reseanth,” viz., the senseless process 
of labelling and classifying that 
which ought to be explained-^ 
which is grandiloquently styled 
“science” — paltry details, I say are 
hunted after and stored up by 
learned pedants, with a zeal wnrthy 
of a better cause, and these triviali- 
ties afterwards solemnly rehashed, 
palmed off as education upon a cre- 
dulous and unsophisticated public 
by the hopeless incapables who 
occupy the chairs of “learning” in 
our colleges. Theirs is indeed a 
learning in the most literal sense 
of the word, a learning such as every 
Tom, Dick, or Harry can acquire, if 
he only serves the customary ap- 
prenticeship. 

Let the reader bear in mind that 
the great majority of our so-called 
scientists are specialists ; that 
ninety-nine out of every hundred 
have selected, from the vast and 
bewildering maze of nature’s mani- 
festations, some narrow groove, 
along which they work like moles 
and that although they may acquire 
a world-wide reputation in their 
“line,” yet they are nob qualified 
to pronounce an opinion on any- 
thing beyond their specialty. They 
are nob scientists in the broader 
sense, for the true scientist must, 
at the same time, be a philosopher. 

There is no lack of specialists 
in science, but there is a lack of 
philosophers; there is a lack of 
those who can rise beyond the level 
of their surroundings — a lack of 
those who can think. But to be 
able to think and philosophize one 
requires to he endowed with - a 
^superior mind and nature is very 
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chary of her endow men ts. It is 
easy enough to crowd into a poor 
brain a lot of facts, a mass of detail- 
ed information in reference to any 
given department of science. A boy 
with an inferior cranium may crowd 
into it by dint of hard work and 
perseverance, an enormous amount 
of information, and may continue 
this accumulating process till his 
brain is a veritable encyolopaxlia 
of heterogenous knowledge ; yet the 
chances are a thousand to one 
against his ever contributing oi)e 
oHginal idea towards that fund 
of real wisdom which is our most 
precious inheritance. 

One of the greatest triumphs of 
the human mind, and beyond {•om- 
parison the most important step 
hitherto taken towards the solnnori 
of the world enigma, was the dis- 
covery that an object implies a 
ject i e., that any given object, for 
instance a tree, cannot, by any po'jsi- 
ble stretch of imagination, ho said 
to exist, unless there he at the same 
time an eye to see or a hand to 
touch it — in other words, a mind 
to conceive it In extension of this 
discovery it easily follows that the 
entire “external world” can have no 
independent existence, viz., cannot 
be real, except as a mental phono- 
inenon, and that if vtind should 
ever he destroyed or cease to exi.st, 
the world, as a matter of course, 
would cease to exist also. 

This discovery was made thou- 
sands of years ago by subtle roa- 
soners in far-off Hi ndos tan, and iis 
deductions are given with marvell- 
ous acumen in the Upanishuds, 
which are philosophical treatises 
appeiuied to the Vedas : a treasure- 
llWse of wisdom which has no equal, 
comparison with which the 
logic of some of our foremost mo- 
dern luminaries sounds like the 
vei^eet ehild^s prattle. Ih those 
glorioue treatises we have an epi- 

.. , p — , — — - 

• SuMh* PmkMa Press, Bombay, 1989. 


tome of wisdom of sagos who pon- 
dered over life's riddle long before 
the first Pyramid was built, long 
before Ahrahnm roamed the plains 
of Chaldea with his cattle, a trea- 
cherous and savage Bedouin. And, 
like agolden thread running through 
the Upanishads, is the ever-recur- 
ring lesson : Matter is an illusion ; 
mind (done is real" 

Nor has modern Hindooism de- 
parted from these precepts, or been 
able to shake i he edifice of resist- 
less logic, rendered absolutely im- 
pregnable by the wond^rous wisdom 
of the past. Mr. Manilal Nahhii- 
bhai Dvivedi, prolcssur of Sanskrit 
ill the Samuldas College of Bliao- 
nagar, one of llie most [>hil<jsophical 
minds of present-day of India, as well 
as one of the pndonmlest Vedic 
scholars, in his “Monism or Advai- 
tisin,”* says (p. 37).- ‘What is mat- 
ter I What isprakriti ? The ques- 
tion is already answered wiien we 
say that it is never indepejfdent of 
tlujught.” Again (p. 3$)) : ^^Mdyn 
means illusion ; prakriti [rnatterj 
is an illusion no doubt ; mind being 
sufficient to send forth these illu- 
sions from within itself.” In another 
place (p. 33) : ‘ The Advaita philo- 
8o[)hv (|U(‘8t ions the Very nature of 
our p<'iceptions of 'matter, ami esta- 
blishes (hat we are never conscious 
of a riy thing beyond o ur cov sr. lous^ 
Ticss of the phenomenon and “ The 
substance and forms of things are 
mere assumptions, not itidepeiident 
of our ihoughr.” Finally ip. 41), 
“Tlmughfc is the only thing constant 
and uniipie.” 

How, i?i :he face of this overwhel- 
ming con-'ii-ns of fact, our “student 
of occult ism” can have the hardi- 
hood to assert that ‘ Nothing hae 
ever appeared in print more radi- 
cally unjust to the Mystic Brother- 
hood and their philosophy than the 
allegation of CoomraSami that they 
deny the existence of matter,*' 
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surpasses niy limited uuderstau- 
diiig. 

To the ordinary untrained in- 
tellect, with its crude, empirical 
conceptions and its blind, unreason- 
ing dogmatism, nothing would seem 
more absurd than the idea that the 
external world is m»t real. The 
mere suggestion of such a possibility 
is enough to set every dunce in 
Christendom bellowing with deri- 
sive mirth. “What ? you actually 
mean to tell us that these chairs 
and tables do nob exist ? Are you 
mad ? Why, here, ihey are ! you 
can aee and feel them, and what 
better proof can there be of their 
reality ?” Tliis is the stock argu- 
ment resorted to by those who arc 
not accustomed to ponder over the 
cause of things, but are satisfied 
to call a certain object a “stone” and 
another a “Iree,” because they have 
from infancy been taught to do so, 
and who go through life without 
ever realizing the profound mystery 
wliich is involved in these concep- 
tions. Verily, it does require a great 
deal more than the so-called “evid- 
ence of our senses” to dernonstn'te 
to enlightened reavson the reality of 
the external universe — a very great 
deal. 

Where is your universe without 
your mind ? Take away a man's 
mind, and what has become of his 
world ? What, I ask, has become of 
his chairs and tables ; of his trees 
and flowers; of his sun and moon, 
and the host of stars which make 
up that universe which now appears 
to him so substantial ? They have 
vanished into nothingness, 

Abbna. (To he continued,) 


THE GERMAN VIEW OF SAN- 
KHYA PHILOSOPHY, 


(CRITICISM OP PROFESSOR GARBE’S 
•*SAMKHYAPHILOSOPHY“). 


(WjONSIDERINa the fact that 

^ Buddhism has sprung from the 


Sdmkhya philosophy, it is to be 
anticipated that the present work, 
which is the first attempt at giving 
a systematic exposition of its nature, 
history, and tenets, will meet a 
widespread demand, not only among 
scholars, but also among the public 
at large. Professor Oarbe, the 
translator of the most important 
SAmkhya texts, is of all our Sans- 
krit scholars pre-eminently fitted to 
be the interpreter and expounder 
of the Sdmkhya system, and indeed 
this work of his brings his former 
historico-philosophical labors to a 
certain consummation, showing them 
in their importance, and allowing us 
to understand the plan of his stu- 
dies. 

The Samkhya philosophy, found- 
ed by Kapila, is closely connected 
with Buddhism. The Samkhya 
philosophy is the moiher of Bud- 
dhism, and Buddha has derived from 
it many of the fundamental teach- 
ings of his religion. Many terms, 
and the solution of many problems, 
^Yere adopted by Buddha without 
essential change Especially the 
four noble truths are plainly fore- 
shadowed in the Sdmkhya philoso- 
])hy. Both the Buddhist and the 
Samkhya philosophers hold that life 
is suffering, and that efforts must 
be made to deliver us from the evil 
of suffering. The contents of the 
Samkhya doctrine has been formu- 
lated in the following four tenets : 
(1) what one must, deliver oneself 
from is pain ; (2) deliverance is the 
discontinuance of pain ; (3) the 

cause of that from which one must 
deliver oneself is a lack of discrimi- 
nation, which is based upon the con- 
nexion of the soul with matter, and 
produces pain ; (4) the means of 
deliverance is the discriminating 
cognition. Not only the method of 
stating the problem of the deliver- 
ance from evil under four heads, 
but also the very formulation of 
these four sentences have, to a great 
extent, been retained in the Bud* 
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dhistic terminology. Nevertheless, 
a great change is noticeable from 
Kapila to Buddha^ and indeed it is 
u cliange for the better. It is a 
progress of paramount importance. 
Says Professor Garbe, on page 143 : 
“The original S4.inkhya doctrine de- 
clares even good works do not en- 
hance but hinder the attainment of 
the discriminating cognition (which 
is the means of salvation). Accord- 
in irly, nothing is said in the, Sdni- 
khya system of morality, and this 
want has been supplied bv its 
daughter-system, Buddhism, in the 
most admirable way, — and in an 
impartial consideration we must nob 
conceal the fact that tlic original 
Sdmkhya philosophy, which contri- 
buted much to the mental equip- 
ment of Indian thinkers, must have 
played a certain part in the un- 
favorable development of the Indian 
national character. Even in some 
passages of the text-hook.s of the 
system a morally pernicious influ- 
ence is perceptible.” 

Professor Garbe presents the Sdm- 
khya philosophy in uncolond ob- 
jective exposition without criticism 
and without comparison with simi- 
lar ideas of European philosophy, 
and this method seems to he the 
proper one, becan.se we must first 
have the facts clearly stated before 
we can use or apply them. By 
drawing parallels too soon we shall 
only be bewildered, and misunder- 
stand the peculiarly Indian spirit of 
the various Indian thinkers. 

Professor Garbe’s book is divided 
into four parts. The introduction 
contains four articles of general in- 
terest on the Sdinkhya philosophy, 
its history and literature, its cou- 
oezion with Greek philosophy, and 
a survey of the other philosophical 
systems of India. The second part 
characterises the Sdmkh.va philoso- 
phy. The name is derived from 
iftimiAya, number, and is usually 
explained as a numeration-philoso* 
phy^ that as a system of thought 


based upon exact distinction, mea- 
suring and counting. Professor 
Garbe considers this explanation as 
an after-thought, and believes that 
the name was originally a nickname 
invented by its enemies, the Brah- 
mans, who intended to ridicule the 
method of numeration, for the S4,m- 
khya philosophers show a special 
preference for reducing abstract con- 
cepts to dry enumeration. The 
world-conception of the Siimkhya 
philosophy is a consistent pessimism. 
All life is suffering, and the happi- 
ness which our experience appears 
to afford does not exist in reality. 
The worst suffering, however, con- 
sists in the necessity of a constant 
repetition of old age and death in 
every renewed existence. This is 
the nature of samsiira, of which we' 
read (page 133). 

All living beings without distinc- 
tion are suffering the yxiin produced 
by old age and dcatli. All are 
possessed of the worm, which is the 
fear of death, presenting itself as 
the wish, ‘may I nob cease to exist, 
may I live,^ and aiiything which 
creates fear is pain ; therefore, death 
is pain.” 

The aim of the Samkhya school 
is a perfect annihilation of pain. 
Here the various methods of over- 
coming pain are refuted. The mate- 
rialist hopes to free himself from 
bodily pain by medical treatment, 
frotn mental pain by all kinds of 
enjoyment, and protects himself 
against evil influences from super- 
natural sources by the use of magic. 
All these means are rejected by the 
Samkhya philosophy ns insufficient. 
They do not insure certainty, and 
afford only a transient relief. The 
Brahman religion offers sacrifices as 
the best means of escaping pain, 
and of attaining a place iu heaven 
after death, where all pain will be 
at an end ; but the Brahman receives 
the same answers as the materialist. 
His means are insufficieut. Rituals 
are of no a:vail, and sacrifices Eire 
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often impure, for they imply the 
shedding of blood and the slaughter 
of animals involves us under all 
circumstances into guilt, which, 
according to the law of relation, will 
produce pain. Moreover, rich peo- 
ple can indulge in religious sacrifices, 
while poor people cannot. Thus, 
the poor are excluded from the 
methods of salvation offered by the 
materialist as well as the Brahman. 
No less vain are the hopes of the 
Yoga practice, to attain salvation 
by acquiring supernatural powers. 
Deliverance must not only free ua 
from pain, but from its cause, and 
must make its return forever im- 
possible. Now, since pain lasts only 
HO long as the soul is iu connexion 
with bodies and organs, salvation 
can obtain only if the migration of 
the sonl is finished. And this goal, 
the absolute discontinuance of pain, 
can be reached only througdi philo- 
sophy, consisting in the discrimina- 
tion between soul and matter. 

Many constituent parts of the 
Samkhya system are common to all 
other Indian philoso])liies. These 
are especially the ideas of samsdia 
and deliverance, which are treated 
on pages 172-184. 

A peculiarly interesting feature of 
tluj Samkhya philosophy is its pro- 
nounced atheism. While the exis- 
tence of the national gods of India 
are not denied, the idea of a personal 
world-creator is most emphatically 
rejected. The mythological gods are 
iK)t regarded as eternal beings, but 
as individuals who have their own 
karma and merit, who have origi- 
nated and will pass away. There is 
probably a purpose in distinguishing 
between the devas, tliat, is the na- 
tional gods of India and Isvara, the 
powerful, the Lord, meaning a per- 
sonal world-creator. The belief in 
the former is not interfered with 
while the belief in the latter is re- 
jected on physical, logical, and moral 
grounds. Sdmkhya atheism is based, 
first, upon, the doctrine that uncon- 


ciouB matter acts with intrinsic necess- 
ity according to the forces which it 
contains ; secondly, upon the consi- 
deration of the law of karma which 
prescribes the course of the activity 
of living beings ; and among other 
reasons we find, thirdly, that the 
problem of the origin of evil appears 
iiisolvable upon tlie assumption of 
theism. Professor Gavbe quotes on 
pages 192-193 passages from the 
Kurikd 57, and the Vijnanabhikshu, 
VI, 65, which do honor to the subtle 
thought of old Indian thinkers, and 
which will not be easily replied to 
even by our modern theologians. 

The third part contains the doc- 
trine of matter, consisting of chap- 
ters on cosmology, the reality of the 
plienomenal world, the attributes of 
matter or the three gunas, the evo- 
lution and reabsorption of the world, 
the concept of causality, the pro- 
ducts of the fine and the crude 
elements. We need not mention 
that the old Samkhya philosophers 
had not the slightest idea or correct 
knowledge of the physiology of the 
human organism Their physiolo- 
gical knowledge is rather an a 
])riori construclion of what the or- 
gans of the soul might be than a 
real description of facts. The S4m- 
khya philosophy distinguishes be- 
tween the hudtflii or the reasoning 
organ, the ahdmkura or tlie < go- 
creator, the mtmas, or the internal 
sense. Besides these three there 
was the notion of an inner organ of 
unity. Besides the external senses 
there were thirteen organs which 
were supposed to hold an interme- 
diate position between the purely 
psychic and bodily sense-activity. 
The material body consists of crude 
matter, and is doomed to perdition 
at the moment of death. There is 
another, more sublimated body 
(iiofc unlike the astral bodies of 
theosophists) which is supposed to 
survive death. This sublimated or 
inner body is supposed to accom- 
pany the soul in its transmigrations, 
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aud it, too, partakes of the sama* 
kdraa or dispositioiw prodi*ced by 
iHsrit and demerit. Every pn^cess 
impresses an analogous vesiige into 
the soil of the thought-organ, and 
this vestige continues as a germ in 
the ground, and constitutes a dis- 
position or satnslcdrdf that is, a pre- 
paration or readiness for t situ re 
reproduction of this process. These 
dispositions form in their illimitable 
mass an essential attribute of the 
thought-organ. The thought-organ 
is actually colored by thetn, so vari- 
ous are the innumerable dispositions 
which during the course of many 
births have acquired citizenship, 
usurping it according to the irrefra- 
gable natural law to which the in* 
dividual is subject. These remain 
a constant property of the indivi- 
dual, conditioning the functions in- 
dispensable for physical life, the 
habits and talents which we as we 
say, bring with us into the world, 
ail of which are the heirloom of 
funner births. They are impress- 
ions which in the meantime conti- 
iHie to exist and preserve their 
latent power, ready to manifest 
themselves whenever needed, like 
seeds which have been stored away 
for years, but as soon as brought 
into favorable conditions sprout 
with the same vigor as if they had 
just been harvested. We do iiot 
remember our past destiny of for- 
mer births, as their impressions are 
without consequence in their pre- 
sent existence, and they can never 
be lost. 

The last part is devoted to the 
doctrine of the soul which consti- 
tutes the dualism of the S4mkhya 
system. 

Professor Bartheimy in his Pr&> 
HkiitB pp. 440-450, does 

riot understand how Kapila, accord- 
ing to the Simkhya system, codid 
rotaiti the cenception of the soul as 
TOrfeotly inert, and here Professor 
Garbe replies that Kapila’s soul- 
jCtoooeptioii was invented to explain 


consciousness. The buddhi is said 
to be purely material, not less than 
bodies and other objects ; it is also 
an object. The soul, however, pro- 
duces the various attitudes of the 
inner organs by consciousness, by 
merely being near and throwing 
light up<iu their conditions. How 
much akin this view is to some 
modern conceptions of the soul, 
which insist upon the passivity of 
consciousness, need not be men- 
tioned. Kapila’s dualism of the 
distinctness of the soul leads him 
into the doctrine of the plurality of 
souls, which makes his system in- 
volved and naturally led to the criti- 
cism exercised by his successor, 
Buddhn. Buddha went so far as to 
deny the existence of the dtrnan, 
considering the soul as the conti- 
nuity of many mental acts, thus 
leading again to a monistic concep- 
tion. 

Deliverance could be attained 
only by a discontinuance of the 
eft’ect of the objects upon tbe soul. 
Deliverance could not be conceived 
as a rtab.sorption of an individual 
soui into a divine .soul, because, 
according to the Samkhya system 
there is no God, and if a God exist- 
ed, such a deliverance would be 
furnished solely because of the law 
that every combination leads to 
separation. Further, deliverance 
cannot bo the annihilation either of 
the soul or of the world, because 
experience teaches that the aspira- 
tion of man seeking deliverance is 
not directed toward annihilation. 
All this is not deliverance. But 
what is deliverance ? According to 
the explanation of Aniruddha it is 
an indescribable condition in which 
all pain is done away with, exclud- 
ing the possibility of its return; 
Blit since pain is supposed to origi- 
nate through the connexion of the 
Boui with matter, deliverance ebn- 
sists in the perfect separation of 
both in a definite isolation of the 
soul This separation means that 
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any pain which affects the inner 
organ has ceased to throw its reflex 
upon the soul, or, to use another 
expression, that the organ affected 
by pain is no longer illuminated by 
the light of the soul, by conscious- 
ness. The soul continues in its 
state of deliverance as an individual 
being, but it exists in a state of 
absolute unconsciousness. Doubts 
as to the possibility of such a state 
are refuted by calling attention to 
such conditions as dreamless sleep, 
coma, or trance, in brief, all states 
in which consciousness disappears ; 
the main difference between these 
states and deliverance being that 
they still contain the germ of being 
bound to material existence, which 
does not obtain in deliverance. 

In the Introduction Professor 
Garbe puts forward a theory of the 
un-Vedic origin of the Sdmkhya 
philosophy : not only because Ka- 
pila’s doctrine was heretical and 
contradictory tp the Vedas, and un- 
known in the Vedas, but also be- 
cause none of its fundamental tenets 
are found in the Vedas. These 
tenets are the absolute disparity of 
the spiritual and material princi- 
ples, the multiplicity of souls, the 
independence and eternity of matter, 
the view that matter consists of 
three constituents, the aativas, 
or goodness, the rajas, or badness, 
and the tamaa, or indifference ; the 
unfoldment of the world from pri- 
mitive matter ; the conception that 
first the psychical organs and then 
the outer objects originate ; the 
trinity of the psychical organs, the 
twenty- five principles, the doctrine 
of the sublimate elements, and the 
inner body of the dispositions or 
samskaras ; the conception of psy- 
chical processes as primarily purely 
mechanical, and only raised info 
consciousness by the spiritual power 
of the soul; the denial of the exis- 
tence of {Jod, and finally the pro- 


position that deliverance is possible 
by distinguishing spirit and matter. 
None of these ideas, Professor Garbe 
states, can be found in the Brah- 
manas and in the Aranyakas. These, 
in brief, are his arguments to subs- 
tantiate his claim of an un-Vedic 
origin of the Sdmkhya philosophy. 
His arguments, however, do aot 
appear to us sufficient, for how 
often do new ideas originate by 
contrast, by combination, or through 
the suggestion of the untenability 
of the prevalent ideas. Thus, Kant’s 
philosophy has, as we most posi- 
tively know, its roots in Wolf and 
Hume. Nevertheless, if we enu- 
merate Kant’s fundamental doc- 
trines we shall find none of them 
in the works of those philosophers 
from the stu'ly of which he received 
the strongest impulse to their for-: 
matioD. Thus, in the face of the 
facts enumerated by Professor Garbe, 
we still regaid a Vedic origin of 
the Sdmkhya philosophy as possible, 
and if it were not so the mystery 
of its ori^n would be greater than 
before. For, not knowing at that 
time any higher civilisation than 
that of the Brahmans, how shall we 
account for the origin of this origi- 
nal and most independent philoso- 
phy of ancient India among those 
foreign invaders ? Whatever be the 
truth regarding the home and origin 
of the Sdmkhya philosophy, it re- 
mains the most though tffil dualistio 
system of India, and, apart from 
shortcomings due to the lack of 
natural science, perhaps of the 
whole world. The present volume 
is unquestionably a veVy scholarly 
and . reliable exposition, and, as such, 
an indispensable handbook fof 
students of Indian lore, and espe- 
cially for those who are interested 
in the origin and development of 
Buddhism 

The Moniat 
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BHAGABATGITA WITH SANK AKBH ASH YA. 

(Govt hived from page 10.) 


TTRACTION and aver- 
sion to its objects are 
natural to each sense [accord- 
ing to their agreement or 
otherwise with its piedilec- 
tions]. Do not let then) [at- 
traction and aversion] have 
the upperhand of j'ou. They 
are his [mumukshu’s] enemies. 
34. 

Sankara. If all beings act accord- 
ing to their respective prakrities 
(natures), and as there can be noth- 
ing which is free from praknty, 
the theory of action by free-will is 
exploded and Sdstra becomes void 
of all usefulness. Lest such a qaes- 
tion arise Bhagah>in introduces 
this sloka Among objects of ail 
senses, such as sound &c., there 
is attraction to agreeable and aver- 
sion to disagreeable sounds &c; 
thus in every object of the senses 
attachment and repulsion are na- 
tural. The scope of free-will and 
Sdstra here is this: Being well- 
grounded in the teaching of Sdstra 
do not let yourself be influenced 
either by attraction or aversion. 
When the prakrity of a person 
placing attraction and aversion in 
the forefront, leads him to carrv 
out her desires, it is then that one's 
own duties are foresaken and that 
of another is taken up. When on 
the other hand attraction and re- 
pulsion are overruled by ihfur op- 
posite [the superior intelligence 
spoken of in. II. 66-68], then a 
pej^on looks with the eyes of the 
Jjprn and does not become the 
Kre of Frakiity, Thermion do 


not get under the swny of them-— 
attraction and aversion,— for they, 
like thieves waylay and cause barm 
to the traveller of the path of 
moksha. 

One’s own duties, performed 
however imperfectly, is su- 
perior to the perfect discharge 
of that of another. Death is 
])referable (if that be the effect 
of continuing) in one’s own 
duties : (the after-effect of the 
adoption of) the duty of an- 
other is most terrible. 35. 

Sankara. Lest AtjurM, though 
admitting the evils of attraction 
and aversion, misunderstands Sdstra 
by fancying it to be more moral 
t ) take up another’s duty, Bhaga* 
ban iutrodiices this sloka to say 
that he is wrong in thinking so. 
[The full form in which this ques- 
tion might present itself is thus 
put by other commentators: Ad- 
mitted the evil effects of being led 
away by attraction and repulsion ; 
but should I not, after controlling 
their impulses, as you say, for their 
control is all that necessary, — with 
the help of Sdsiraic knowloge, 
adopt a line of work which is unat- 
tended with the evils which darken 
my sphere of duty, e. g. the duty 
of a Sannyasin, who remains ab- 
sorbed in divine meditation and 
supports himself by begging alma, 
instead of the duty of a Kmetfria 
which entails the killing of frionda 
and relations among other human 
beings ? It is better by f4r to oon- 
Uoue ia the performance or one't 
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own duties’**, even if they are done 
very imperfectly, than to usurp 
the duty of another, though it 
might be performed most ably and 
perfectly. Even if death be the 
result of attending to one’s own 
duties it is preferable to life 
kept up by the discharge of 
another’s duty. Wherefore ? The 
effect of discharging another’s duty 
is most frightful, for this conduct 
brings in its train the pangs of 
hell he (other death). 

Now Barshneya I what is it 
for, that a person is led to sin, 
oven if he is unwilling, as if 
driven by force ? 36. 

Sankaru. “I’liough you have 
during your discourse, referred to 
the root of all evils in a desultory 
and indefinite manner, as in slokas 

(II. 62), Knnf ^ 
(III. 34),” says 

Arjunay “yet I desire to have a 
succint and well-defined account of 
it, knowing which I shall try niy 
best to tear it out,” What is the 
cause, owing to which, a person, 
like the slave of a king, sins, even 
while he has no desire to do so, 0 
Barshneya (a son of t he Brishmi 
family !) as if compelled by a supe- 
rior force. The analogy “like the 
slave of a ‘king’” is given to convey 
the idea of the application of a 
strong force from without. 

It is desire, it is anger, born 
of the rajagunam (the name 
of the active, attracting prin- 
cipled (It is) ravenous and 
unholy in the extreme. Know 
it to be the enemy in this 
(world). 37. 


Sankara. “Hear of that enemy, 
which works all evils about which 

you a8k”said Sree Bhagabdn. 

irw*. f^2r: i 

OT [The 

word 'Bhaga* ( wr ) signifies, all- 
power, all-morality and goodness, 
all good-fame, all wealth and beauty, 
perfect non-attachment and the 
fullest emancipation]. These six 
attributes beginning with ‘all- 
power,’ are eternally existent in 
(heir entirety in Vdsiideva. 

^iTRUTnrfTf nfnv[ | 

^ [The 

w«)rd ^Bhagabdn,' is applied to 
Him Who knows about the origin 
and destrnetion, arrival and depar- 
ture of all beings and what consti- 
tutes true knowledge and ignorance]. 
That Vastideva who possesses 
the most perfect knowledge about 
the origin &c. of ail things is the 
object of the word Bhagabdn, It 
is desire which has overpowered 
all beings and is the enemy, be- 
cause for it alone are all the evils- 
which befall all beings. This desire, 
whenever interrupted, changes into 
anger. This anger also, springs 
from the “principle of attraction.” 
Here desire may either be taken as 
the producer of the “principle of 
attraction” or the product of the 
same. Desire taking its rise, spreads 
the rays of attraction and urges a 
person to action. We hear persons 
rave, who connecting or identifying 
Self with foreign objects on account 
of their intense thirst after them, 
and suffering from its bondage, 
engage in services in which the 
“principle of attraction” predomi- 
nates. It is greatly rapacious and 
is the very centre of unholiness (for 


* For tlio tml meuiing of the word Stmdhcmm (one’s own duties) Pl®“® 
XVin,«-4*. The idlegory-orwe which runs high now "®«“'« . ®^*® 

in its protopfAsmio state at the time of Sanksra, for ho unsuspeotmKly 
word wfthonUny obmmeot which in these days, has teen niado to y e|“ 
ftWy mrtamorFW the Oita from a record «f«tata iuto a strained out at-elbows 
allegory. 
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all sinfi emanate from it) and led 
by it an animal sins. Therefore 
ktioW it to be the enemy in this 

world. [Cp : Smritl ^t(V 

wW \ 

il<Tr iTff 1^815 II Seeing 
that all the various sorts of rice, 
wheat, gold, animal and woman 

cannot satisfy the single thing, 

desire, be calm]. 

As fire is enveloped by 

smoke, as a mirror is by dust 
and the fojtus by the womb, 
even so is it enveloped by this 
(desire). 38. 

Sankara. How it is an enemy 
is shown by the following examples. 
As the luminous fire is covered over 
by the dark smoke born with it, or 
again, as the mirror is by dust or 
the foetus by the membrane-bag, 
so is it covered by this. These 
three illustrations might be taken 
as showing three stages of desire 
or the three bodies in which desire 
clothes or objectifies itself to the 
detriment of Gndnam : (1) Kdrana, 
in which, like fire covered with 
smoke, the action of Gndnam conti- 
nues; (2) Sukshma, in which like a 
mirror covered with dust, its natural 
Motion ceases, but it is not dena- 
turalized ; and (3) Sthula, in which 
like the helpless foetus in the womb, 
not only does its natural action 
cease but it is also denaturalized. 
The three illustrations are also ex- 
plained to mean Sativic, Rajasic 
and Tamasic desires respectively]. 

. Kountega / True knowledge 
is enveloped by the unqueneh- 
ible flames of desire— the con- 
stant enemy of the wise. 39. 

Sankara. What is that of 
the preceding sloka) which has been 
«Mken of as covered over with 
^fre ? It is gndnam, which is 
over by it (.desire), the con- 


stant enemy of the wise. For the 
wise knows beforehan d and so re- 
grets at all times, even while enjoy- 
ing the desired-for object, that it 
is desire which unites him with 
and separates him from agreeable 
and disagreeable objects. Henoi; 
it is called his constant enemy, not 
of the ignorant. For the ignorant is 
sorrowful and repents for his desire 
only when it gives him pain, not 
before. It is likened to fire, for it 
can never be sati.sfied. fCp ; Smriti: 

n smi sfnr: trnwfn l 

7^11 Desire 

can never be satisfied by the enjoy- 
ment of objects, like fire which is 
never .satisfied with^^ec, but grows 
in proportion to the quantity poured 
into it]. 

The senses, the mind and 
the intellect are its abode. 
With their instrumentality it 
(desire) veils the tjue know- 
ledge and creates all sorts of 
illusions. 40. 

Sankara. ‘ What is the abode of 
desire — the univereal enemy which 
veils the true knowledge ? — For 
knowing the seat (strongliold) of 
the enemy I shall be able easily to 
surprise it.” To meet this query of 
Arjuna the above shka has been 
introduced. 

Therefore, 0 best among the 
Bharata dynasty 1 do thou 
first bring the senses under 
control and then cast off this 
unholy (thing) which destroys 
knowledge, both as gained 
from without as well as that 
gained from within. 41. 

Sankara. As it is so, therefore 
do you, at the first step, subjugate 
your senses and then eschew desii'e 
which is tbe author of all sins. Be* 
cause it is the real enemy, as ir 
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inilliH«‘S all knowledge both as periences of spiritiiml realizatioin* 

from the SlidHtran &iid Guru which are the means of securing the 

us well as that obtained from ex- final emancipation. So cast it of!. 


o— — - 

SVETADWIPA. 


^HERE are persona who regard 
^ the Hindu Slnistras as the very 
womb of chaos, from which nothing 
hut. ooncrete nonsense and irrationa- 
lity could come forth. So they 
most wisely keep themselves at a 
safe distance from its reach, lest 
even an occasional touch derange 
their heads, — and complacently lo.>k 
down upon believers in Hindu 
Slidstras as at best “mild lumitics” 
whose disease though “mild” is still 
incurable. And they act consis- 
tently when they do nut bother 
others as well as themselves seri- 
ously with their views on Hinduism. 
It is not our object here to enquire 
into the merit or )therwise of their 
conduct. It is with another class 
that we are concerned to-day ivJio 
K'oulil not let the Hindus ahnie, 
but must perforce bring them to 
their senses. Their solicitude is 
tio doubt laudable, but their proce- 
dure and the altitude which they 
bring to then* work are, ns the 
Hindus complain not very un- 
justly, arbitrary, irrational, and un- 
called-for. 

It mny interest our readers to 
learn something about this very in- 
teresting set of ovir friends and the 
manner of their manipulation of 
the ShdMtras, Thvy do not serious- 
ly believe in the Hindu 
no ; but still, by spasmodic efforts, 
time and again, in which, connexion 
with the context, records of history, 
purpose and bearing are deliberate- 
ly ignored or overlooked, they at- 
tempt to evolve an imaginary cos- 


mos out of ShdsMc chaos, by thus 
arbitrarily rejecting portions that 
appear distasteful to them while 
accepting such of them as do not 
appear altogether unpalatable, whose 
origin, however, they are sure to 
trace to the scriptures and teach- 
ings of non-Hindu nations. 

Thus the account of Sreekrishiias 
Life and Character they treat in the 
following fashion. They do not. be- 
lieve in the ShdBtras, but still 
choose to believe for purposes of 
their own in the existence of Vrin^ 
ddvana^ in His amours ; and they 
prune and cut Shdstra short to 
suit the self-same purpose, in the 
matter of the number of His lady- 
loves, His age at the time of love- 
making and other most important 
deUils, which, by the way, do not 
go to establish their theories, but 
the very rtjvcrse, and which the 
ShdstruH record as marks of his 
Godhood. Now what the Hindus 
most humbly submit here is, th»Ui 
the account of His amours, d^c., 
which you take from the Shdstra 
for purposes of vilification lies linked 
with other facts and records which 
in the name of common sense, fair- 
ness and justice you are bound to 
take into consideration along with 
the rest For it is then and not 
till then, that you should be justi- 
fied in pronouncing a judgment 
either way. 

1 come now to the consideration 
of a question which is being dis- 
cussed ill certain circles, the ques- 
tion,:, namely, whether the system of 
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jibcmt which the or- 
thodox view is that it is part and 
parcel of the Hindu system of reli- 
gion was really of ancient and indi- 
genous growth or whether it found 
its way into India from a foreign 
soil. This will illustrate the truth 
of certain remarks I have made at 
the outset as to the manner of mani- 
pulation of the Shdstras by certain 
well-meaning, industrious critics. 
It is afeserted that Bhukti was a 
thing unknown and unheard of in 
India before the days of Ndrada who 
when he went to 8vetadvipa{^T{^) 
found many devout Bhalctas prac- 
tising the highest communion with 
the Supreme Being. It is argued 
and suggested that Svetadvipa and 
Alexanaria are one, and that Bhukti 
was transplanted to the Indian soil 
by NArada. 

Let us now see what the Shdstras 
record about the geographical posi- 
tion of Svetadvipa, For, it is super- 
fluous to mention, that if we are 
going to believe on the authority 
of the Shdstras in the journey of 
Ndrada to Svetadvipa, we are also 
bound in all reason to believe in 
the account it cives about its geo- 
graphical position. The whole of 
this globe including the discovered 
and the yet undiscovered portions 
of it is called the Jambii Dvipa in 
the Shdstraa It is surrounded by 
the Laban Samudra or t he Ocean 
of Salt water. The oecond Dvipa, 
far, far removed from the Jambu 
Dvipa in space, {see NdiadaPan- 
chardtra) but enclosed by the Ikshn 
Samudra, is called the Plaksha 
|N. B. Evidently the second Dvipa 
is no part of Jambu Dvipa, but 
exists as a mightier globe than ours 
in interstellar space. And so with 
the rest of the Dvipas that follow], 

. The third is Sdka Dvipa and the 
oieian \4)ich surrounds it is.called the 
Snr& Samudra, The fourth is Kusa 
Bpipa with its ocean the Ohrita 
S$miidra. The fifth Baku with the 
ik9hi J^anttidrd. The sixth SdUnali 


with its Kshira Sumudra add the 
seventh and last is Krouncha Dvipa 
enclosed on all sides like the others 
by an ocean of pure water. {Vide 
Ndrada Panehardtra If, 76’9i^), 

Now let us see whether Alexan- 
dria is an island of Kt^hira Samudra, 
which Svetadvipa is, according to 
the Shiistras. Alexandria is the 
chief port of Egypt on the Medi- 
terranean, situated in the Jambu 
Dvipa ; while Svetadvipa is situated 
in the KMva Samudra, the dis- 
tance of which from the Jambu 
Dvipa, according to the figures 
given in the Slidstras fairly out- 
strip vast astronomical distances. 
Thus it is abundantly clear that if 
we are to place any reliance on ShAs- 
tric data, wo cannot, from a consi- 
deration of the respective astrono- 
mical positions of each, identify 
Svetadvipa with Alexandria. 

Next let 118 see whether an ex- 
amination of the description of the 
inhabitants of yields us 

additional materials for determining 
our point with more precision. In tl.e 
Mahabharata {Sdnti Parva, Mok, 
p. Ch. 336) we find Ndrada ask- 
ing leave of NArdyana to visit an- 
other form of His in the Svetadvipa. 
We give a literal translation of the 
slohts that follow : — “Ndrada taking 
leave of Ndrayana swiftly ascended 
the sky and alighted on the top of 
the Samira mountain where he 
rested for a while. Hence he direc- 
ted his (enfranchised) gaze towards 
the north-west and found a large 
island on the north of the Kshira 
Samudra which is called Sveta* 
dvipa. That island is thirty-two 
yojanas high from the foot of the 
Siimeru. In it live numerous pure- 
hearted persons. They are devoid 
of the ordinary gross earthly bodies ; 
they have not to receive sense- 
impressions of sound &c., they are 
motionless ; they are sweet-scented 
and sinless. The eyes of sinful 
persons are reduced to ashes if they 
arc directed on them. Their bodies 
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aro strong like tlie boue - of wliiqb 
the i hander is lui^de ; bheir heads are 
large like mubrellas, and the soles 
of their feet are marked with a 
hundred lines. They have four 
faces, sixty small and eight large 
teeth. Thos5 Mahdpitrushas (su- 
perior personages) of extraordinary 
beauty, youth, and power gained 
from Yoga can devour time itself 
from which have emanated the Veda, 
Dharma, the tranquil-minded Rishis, 
the Devas, and other created beings 
and are powerful like the Sun, the 
creator and pervader of the universe.” 

Further on in the 337th Chapter of 
the same Parva, we find the omnis- 
cient Mahatmas, EkatUy Daita and 
Trita giving an account of the 
journey to ''Svetadvipa, an island 
situated in the north of the Kshira 
Samudra,” as a voice from the sky 
informed them. Here is a transla- 
tion of the words in which they 
described their experiences in 
Svetadwipa. 

"When we heard the voice from 
the sky, we became very anxious to 
see God, and went to Svetadwipa, 
with our minds fully concentrated 
on Him, following the way fixed by 
the Devas. But as soon as we 
reached the place our sight was 
obstructed. Not to speak of the 
Supreme, — we could not even see 
the other personages who were 
there. After a while as we recover- 
ed our senses, we realised that none 
could have a look at that Supreme 
Being without the power derived 
from hard penance and therefore 
we again practised severe asceticism 
in that place for seven years. When 
our ascetic discipline vvas finished 
we saw that some Makdtmds, ador- 
ned with every auspicious sign, and 
who were as beautiful as the moon, 
were mentally repeating the Bram*‘ 
hamantra, with their palms joined 
together,, some sitting with their 
faces turned towards the east and 
some towards the north. The 8u- 
prenie God Ndrdgana favours them, 


because they worship Him with 
their minds concentrated upon Him 
alone. Every inhabitant of Sveta- 
dwipa was full of that effulgence, 
which comes forth from the Sun at 
tho time of the destruction of the 
universe. Seeing that all the in- 
habitants of Svetadwipa were equal- 
ly radiant, we felt that the island 
was the abode of effulgence. After 
this, an effulgence resembling that 
of a thousand suns rising simultane- 
ously, suddenly burst upon our view. 
At that moment the Mahdtmda in- 
habiting Svetadwipa rushed with 
great speed towards that Accumu- 
lated Effiilgonce, every one exclaim- 
ing ‘ let me go first” and bowing 
their heads to the Supreme God 
Ndrdyana offered their presents. 
At that time our strength, sight, 
and senses suddenly gave way, un- 
able further to stand the dazzle of 
the unearthly luminousity. Then 
we only heard these words : — ‘Oh 
Pundarilcdksha ! glory ^^unto Thee. 
Oh Hrishikesha, ! Thou art the su- 
preme Personage That protects this 
universe and the origin of all. Th<.' re- 
fore we salute Thee”. At that time 
the pure wind filled with many 
kinds of odours began to blow car- 
rying with them celestial flowers 
and medicinal herbs. Afterwards 
the illustrious Mahdtmda began to 
worship that Luminous Being with 
great devoutness and with their 
whole heart. Then hearing the 
words of the Mahdtmda we thought 
that the Supreme Being was surely 
present there. But we, deceived 
by the illusion of sense, could u«)t 
see Him. After sometime wiicn 
the wind had ceased and the offer- 
ings of worship had been made we 
became full of anxiety. Even then 
none amongst the numerous Mahdt- 
maa, who were born of purity itself, 
neither looked at us nor paid any 
heed to us. They all kept their 
minde serenely concentrated only 
on Branoh,” . . , 

I iipw leave the reader to judg^ 
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f EFORE we conclude the remarks 
on the tenet of rebirth, we 
would humbly offer to our reader 
a few practical hints for the eluci- 
dation of the doctrine of ancient 
Hindus. There is a Sanskrit term 
JAtismar ( mfnWK h which means 
the knower of previous births. In 
like manner there is also a Thibetan 
Buddhistic term “Tookoo” commonly 
pronounced “Kooshoo” which means 
an avatar or an incarnation, — the 
title with which the Lamas of 
Northern Buddhism are universally 
honored. There are some Hindu 
JAtismars of later age, who are 
true, tried and faithful custodians 
of the faith, suitable to the huma- 
nity of Kali-Yuga, still incarnating 
in the mystic valleys of the Hiraa* 
layas and the plains of Thibet com- 
monly known as Uttarakhanda and 
Himavat in the Hindu world, to 
help the cause of the fallen huma* 
nity of this age and to raise it to 
ponection so far as surrounding 
circumstances will permit. They 
are the active members or reigning 
chiefs of the great theocracy, whose 
imperial seat is in Mount Kailas, 
known by the name of Kahan<tse 
in Thibet, and their immovable 
branches known os Shidhasramas 
are scattered in Mansaravar, Ravan- 
hiMa, Gobi desert and all over the 
^and> trans-Himalayan Region 

hiiltfely tiukuown to the uninitiated 
mm, bowevor/ j^sically and in* 
MlldetuaUy be developed 


and to whatever nationalities they 
might belong. No amount of hu- 
man energy or mortal brain could 
discover these Shidhasramas and 
the most mysterious valleys of 
Shiddhas, so jealously guarded and 
carefully concealed, like the Inca of 
mount Andes in America, between 
the invincible barriers of the snowy 
ranges of the Himalayas from the 
profane out-side world. They are the 
mystic peaks and the ^^niost mys-> 
terious valleys of the Himalayas 
where Parvati, the favorite consort 
of Shiva, re-incarnated after giving 
up her mortal coil as Sati at the 
house of Daksha Prajapati, the 
father of her previous birth. They 
are the mystic peaks and the most 
mysterious valleys of the Himalayas 
where Prakriti herself re-incarnated 
in various occasions to destroy, 
Mahishdsur, Shambhu, Nisbambhu 
and Raktavija &a-^he bitterest 
enemies of Devas m we find in 
Chandi, the most sacred book of 
the Hindus, where it is distinctly 
said that — 

•srrwWfu ssfiviiri fiisnufi irtwi* i 

She was then known by the name 
of Kaly and had sheltered herself 
in Hiindchalam. They are the mys- 
tic peaks and the most mysterious 
valleys of the Himalayas, where the 
victorious PandavaSi after the most 
hard and prolonged battle of Kufu« 
kshettra was over the end of 
Bwapar Tiiga, spent the remaining 
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days of their earthly life ia mental 
concentration and spiritual cotfifem- 
plation. They jue the mystic peak.s 
and the most mysterious valleys of 
the Himalayas embracing the Utta- 
lAkhanda, to which all initiated 
Bramhans and chelas are strictly 
ordained to bow down after their 
daily Puja and nightly Pranayam 
are over. They are the »)iystic peaks 
of Gouri-Shankar, among lh( most 
mysterious Himalayas, so com:i only 
known as mount Everest in Eoglisli 
Geography, which are held most sa- 
cred by Hindus of all denominations. 
They are the Hve snowy peaks of the 
most mysterious Himal.iyas known 
as Kanchanjanga on the northern 
border of Sikhim, which are annn- 
ally worshipped on certain days of 
tile year by both the Lamas and 
laymen of the northern Buddhism. 
They are the mystic peaks of th. 
most mysterious Himalayas' from 
which tlie holy rivers such ;is Indus 
Bramhaputtra, Ganges, Jamuna and 
Sri-Srota (Teesta) are sprung and 
held so sacred by all classes of 
Hindus throughout the length and 
breadth of the country. They are the 
mystic peaks and the most mys- 
terious valleys of the Himalayas of 
which, the mount Kailas the scat 
of Shiva, is a part and parcel, to 
which Tantricism owes its origin 
and is filtered down through the 
Lainaism, which is in reality the 
Tan trie Buddhism of Northern 
Thibet, to Bengal where it is known 
as Tantric Hiuduiam, They are the 
mystic peaks and the most niysteri* 
ous valleys of the Himalayas which 
are the theme of the first canto of 
Kali Dass’Sj Kumar-Sambhava, in 
which we find the most graphic 
description of mineral, vegetable, 
animal and human kingdoms as well 
as the super*human beings in Na- 
ture. They are the mystic peaks of 
the most mysterious Himalayas, 
whose superiority to all other moim- 
tains of the globe is described in 
Vishnu Puran as 


awT firwrfr wfuprnr 

wr I 

They are the my3tic peaks ai^dthe 
most mysterious valleys of the 
Himalayas, wiiose sanctity has bean 
.so elaborately described by Bhag- 
wan Sreekrishna himself when he 
said to his fiivorite friend and affec- 
t > ouate cheld Arjnna that 

m 

I am tin the incantation 

of laaiiLi.i . - religious cere*- 

monies and ftmoijgst immoveables 
I am the Mountain Himachalam. 
They are the mystic peaks and the 
most mysterious valleys of the 
Himalayas where Aditi, the mother 
of Devas, performed the most severe 
ansberilies ?nruiT to propitiate Bha- 
gwan Vishnu to help her children 
who were very shamefully defeated 

by the Ashuras as we see in 
■J^CTUnr chap : 9 sloka 34. 

r 

They are the mystic peaks and the 
most mysterious valle 3 ^s of the 
Himalayas where Bhagabutty Doorga 
performed severe austerity for a 
period of one thousand years of 
Devas to propitiate Bhagwan Vish- 
nu and thus she became the great- 
est object of adoration and worship 
ill the universe as we find in chap; 

7 Prakribi Khandam of 

Bramhavaivarta Puranam : 

"irwT’www wirmr wnp*" 

-They are the mystic peaks and the' 
most mysterious valleys of the 
Hiraalays^ where Jogeshwar Maha- 
deva is known by the name of the 
Lord of PArbuty as we see in 
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Thoyjirethe mystic peaks ainl the 
most inysterions valleys of the 
Himalayas of Uttarakhanda of which 
Veda-Vyasa gives the followii^g 
description in Shaiiti-f'arva in his 
fjimons Epic Poem of Mahavarata : 

" ^tTC: 

«rrzr^ i ^ r 

The northern part of the Earth 
i.s in every way holy and only the 
virtinnis and pious ones can have 
access there. 

They are the mystic peaks and the 
most mysterious valleys of llimavat 
in Ut tarakhamla of which Jlhash- 
karachiir^’a, the greatest Hindu 
astronotiKU’ gives the following 
description in his famous work 
known as Goladhaya, the treatise 
on the Globe. 

* ^fT wr«r tctt: 

TTPir fN3ir ^nrini i 

•^<IW7T: 

11" 

“Lankd is situated in the middle 
of this globe, Yaniakothi is situatG<l 
to the cast of it; to the >\r.stis 
Rome or Romaka Patau ; the city 
of Shidhapore is on the opposite 
side of the gh'be to that of LankA 
Surneru is situated to the north on 
the north-pole and the Baravant'ila 
to the south at the south-pale.” 
This Shidhapore, it seems to us, is 
evidently Lhassa, the great spiritual 
capital of Thibet, for the word 
Lhassa is derived from two Thibe- 
tian roots, “Lha” means Siddhas or 
gods and “Sa” means to stay, the 
place of Siddhas or Sidhapore. 

The eminent Acharya further 
says that 


«jBr ^ n" 

"These six places are situated at 
a distance of one-fourth part of the 
earths circumferL'ucc, each from its 
adjiduing arc ; so say those who 
are acquainted with the globe. At 
M(‘ru the various classes of the 
gods and pure spirits have their 
abodes. At Baravanala at the south 
pole dw(dl the evil spirits.” "By 
Mmu” the author means the North 
pole or the northern part of the 
globe or in other words Uitara* 
khanda. 

We beg leave to say once more 
that they are th(‘ mystic? peaks of t ho 
most mystcriousHimalayas or Hima- 
vat and Uttarakhaiida which have 
given China the very proud epithet 
of "Celestial Empire” for these mys- 
terious northern regioiis, as far as 
their I’liysical geography is con- 
cerned, are from the time of fabul- 
ous antic]uity under the suzernaity 
of that great ‘ flowery kingdom.” 

The meek and humble Hindus 
will silently bow to their self-con- 
ceited skeptic bretherri who may 
call these Shastric versions and 
time-honored practices as myths 
and superstitions and pooh-pooh 
these views and ideas, simply bc- 
canso they are most incredible in 
accordance with the present stan- 
dard of their one-sided materialistic 
education, but at the same time 
they humbly nTer their brethern 
to the inspired sayings of Shakes- 
peare of their own ideal nation, 
when that great author writes : 
"There are very many things in 
Heaven and earth, unknown to your 
philosophy, Horatio ?” 

The Hindus would also draw the 
attention of their skeptic brethern 
to the article called * A true tale 
of Sikhim by D. C.” published in 
one of the weekly mail editions 
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of the Englishman Newspaper, 
soi^ie time in May 1889. It gives 
u very interesting detail of how a 
military officer on an excursion of 
catching butterflies, had a very bad 
fall from a precipice, was laid sense- 
less in the Khud and afterwards 
carried by a Lama of yellow cap 
into an unknown valley, after closing 
his eyes with creepers and shrubs, 
where he was cared for and then 
most mysteriously sent back to his 
tent on the outer flank of the 
Ridge of that secret valley. 

The Hindus would again refer 
their skeptic brothern to the strange 
coincidence as to how a hill tribe, 
known as Lepchas, is divided into 
two portions — one residing in Sikhini 
and another in Ladakh above Cash- 
mere, as will be seen from the 
following extract from Hunter’s 
Statistical accounts of Darjeeling 
and Jalpaigury : 

•'riic Commissioner in his report 
to me mentions that col : Main- 
waring who was at Darjeeling in 
1869 and who is an excellent Lep- 
cha Scholar, states that he heard 
of a race known as Lepchas, north 
of Spiti, probably indentical with 
the Lepchas of Sikhim and D.ujcel- 
ing. This statement is borne out 
by captain J. D. Herbert, late 
Surveyor-General of India, in a 
paper in the ‘Indian Gleanings in 
Science- page 939. — This was my 
first interview with the Lepchas 
and I saw immediately that they 
were the same people whom I had 
met with at Nialang Jahnabbi 
at Shipchi on the Sutlej at Hanga- 
raiig and at Lari in Laciakh.” And 
who knows that there does not 
exist a fertile valley from Cashmere 
to Sikhim entirely unknown to the 
outside world and these Lepchas 
are not the off-shoot of the most 
secret and sacred people of this 
valley, which has not as yet been 
dreamt of in any of the religions, 
philosophies and , sciemtes i»f‘ the 
west? Th(‘y are the faiiesi and 


most beautiful people, as Mr. D C 
describes in the same article in the 
Newspaper rn(;niioued above. The 
Lepchas are also the finest prototype 
of human race that can scarcely 
be seen in the Eastern Himalayas. 
They aro timid in nature. Their 
women are exceptionally beautiful. 
It is indeed a great mystery even 
to a careful observer to find out the 
place from which they emigrated 
and setth'd in Sikhim, because they 
arc entirely a distinct race and 
cjuite different both in physical and 
mental construction and also in 
habits, manners and language from 
their 'J'hibetian neighbors in the 
north, their clumsy Bluitea neiglihors 
of Bhutan in the Ea.st, their warlike 
(iiirkha neighbors of Nepal in the 
west and their malaria-stricken 
Bengalet^ neighbors of Terai in the 
south. It is also a mystery to 
notice that iln^ true Lepchas of Dar- 
jeeling are now almost extinct and 
those of Sikhim proper arc fast 
dying out. 

But to resume. For some obvious 
reasons, we are strictly prohibited 
at present from mentioning the Thi- 
hetiaii names of those jrithisrnars, 
\vh(» are still incarnating in that 
holy and mysterious land of Thibet. 
They arc gentjrally called “Avatari 
Lamas” or Lama (Tiirus ” by the 
Nepaleo Hindus. At the time of the 
death of an avatari Lama, he suny 
mons up the selected chellas of his 
Gunepa and declares that he will 
take birth in the womb of such a 
woman in such and such village 
after such period of time. At 
the prescribed time the principal 
chellas go to the same village and 
search for the woman, who 
to their great joy they find, has 
given birth to a boy who is usually 
brought to the Gumpa with great 
eelat between the age of two-half 
and four years. His old rosaries, 
hells, caps and manics (prayer wheels) 
and other things that were used hy 
him in his previ' Us birth together with 
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the articles of the same description 
belonging to other Lamas, are placed 
before the boy, who to the entire 
astonishment of those present, picks 
up his own articles and others he 
does not touch. The truth of these 
facts has been accredited by many 
western travellers and writers of 
repute. There are certain Thibetian 
religious books in which the minu- 
test details of the previous births ot 
these incarnating Lamas are very 
carefully preserved. Amongst them 
we may safely say that they arc 
Lachmishwar, Sree Tara Nath ui, 
and after all our much hallowed 
omkar-rupi Sri Bhagawaii Jagannath 
Swami, whos ' w’ork for the cause 
of humanity at the critical crisis of 
this cyclic change has jut 1 begun. 
It is a well known fact th ‘t the 
Dharma-Raja of Bhutan is a car- 
nating Lama. The second • i of 
the Raja of Sikhim who is at pre^* 
sent at Darjeeling has been ollicially 
known as Avatar, tit for the manage- 
ment of a monastery and not for a 
Raj. One of the sons of late Vang- 
thang Kazee of Sikhim is also an in- * 
carnating Lama, who has been taken 
away to one of the monasteries of 
Thibet where he is undergoing the 
Lamaic observances and spirituaf 
practices of different grades. 

We purposely refrain ourselves 
from citing the innumerable instancel' 
of princes and peasants, llrarnhans 
and Siulras, men and women, the 
details of whose previous births are 
so carefully preserved in almost ail 
the Puranas of the Hindu worltl, to 
which wc are almost sure the mo- 
dern world would not like to put an 
iota of faith, simply because they 
are old stories written bv old writers 
of the oldest nation of the globe. 
But we are at liberty, we presume. 


to remind our readers that the prac- 
tical illustrations of the doctrine^of 
rebirth of human souls are not yet 
unknown to India and her children, 
even at these most skeptic and de- 
generated days of Kali-Yuga. There 
are imiumerable practical persons 
still alive, who can certify to the 
veracity of the truth of our state- 
ment. They were once the patients 
of incurable maladies and performed 
DhArna at the holy shrines of Tara- 
keshwar and Baidyanath or some other 
■ ^mples, and they heard distinctly in 
clairsindicnt state, the commands 
of the Devas to the following effect : 
“Get up, go to sucli person who was 
your fath(‘r, mother, brother or uncle, 
what(‘ver it may be. In your previous 
birtli yon maltreated Idm, so the. 
effeet of your bad deed has followed 
you like shadow iu vour present 
birth ; apologize and his 

Prji.«afl, tlie remnants of bis food, 
and llien yon \vill becured/^ And lo I 
they obeyed the commanUs and were 
entirely cured. 

Here we conclude tlic tenet of 
Rebirth, with an ardent hope that 
these theological, logical, scientific, 
and practical hints may reader to 
honest, unbiased and truth seeking 
readers to whatever nationalities they 
may belong, an ample scope of 
thought which may induce them to 
come to a satisfactory conclusion as to 
the eternal existence of human soul 
within the covers of ceaselessly 
^ changeful matter, until they reach 
Mukti, the final conscious exis- 
tence with tlic all-pervading consci- 
ous force of the universe known by 
the name of 8at-chit-A>nanda-Branih 
in Hindu Philosophy, 

(To he continmd^ 

Seeenath Cuatterjeb. 
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WHE preceding slokas require 
^ explanation. 

Sloka 2. It should be noted that 
the special aspect of Saturn in the 
J3rd and the 10th places and the 
special aspect of Mars in the 4th 
and the 8th jdaoes arc far more 
powerful than their aspect in the 
7th place. 

Slokas 3, 4. The planets affect 
the destiny of men in three ways, 
viz., th(‘y are good or had on account 
of their intrinsi(^ nature ( ; 

they are good or had Jiccordiiii; to 
tlic houses which they own ; and 
Ihey are good or had according to 
the relation which they hear to other 
planets. Of the above three, the 
inllucnce of planets which accrues to 
them on account of their owning 
good or bad houses and on account 
of their relation with good or evil 
planets are more powerful than the 
intrinsic nature of the planets them- 
selves. 

For example, the Jupiter 
of a person who is born in llrisha 
( ) owns the 8th and the 11th 

houses. It has been mentioned be- 
fore that the lord of the 8th or of 
the eleventh house exerts evil in- 
fluence. So, though Jupiter is an 
aus])icious planet of the lirsL degree 
it has become evil an account of the, 
special nature of the houses which it^ 
owns for the time being. They 
become also good or evil according to 
the places whic h they occupy. For 
example Venus ( ) exerts evil in- 


fluence when it occupies the 8th 
place from the birth -sign. 

Sloka 5. In this sloka it has been 
mentioned that the planets naturally 
known as evil become auspicious for 
owning Kendra houses. There is 
an exception in the covsc of Mars 
This planet, never becomes 
auspicious, unless it becomes the 
lord of the Trikona ( houses, 

e., the 5th and the 9th places from 
the birth-sign. 

Sloka 7. It has been mentioned 
before that the lord of the 11th 
house from the birth-sign is evil. 
But the malignity of the lord of the 
11th house is peculiar. The 11th is 
Lava Sthdna ( ). So if its 

lord he placed in a good position it 
gives much wealtli. The lord of the 
llth house is evil in this sense that 
it induces the native to acquire 
money by questionable means, if it 
happens to become an evil planet. 

Sloka 15. In the explanation of 
sloka 15, it has been mentioned that 
if the lords of iho Trikona \ ) 

houses be at the same time the lords 
of the 2nd and 1 2th, they become 
inauspicious. This only means that 
if such a thing happens in Rdja 
Yoga, it diminishes the force of 
KAja Yoga. Except in tho above 
special case, the lords of the oth and 
the 9th houses are always considered 
good. 

In considering the twelve Bhdvaa 
(vm) the following points should 
he borne in mind : If any particlar 


* With the publication of the present Astrological series we have arranged for the 
benefit of the public, to undertake the exaniinution Rn<l preparation of the astronouncal 
portion of each horoscope which may be sent to this office the only data required 
exact time of birth and tlie name of the place where the native is born. As for the astro- 
logical portion, wc also undertitke to have the horoswpes examined by competent astrolo- 
gens about whose merit wo can personally corlify. The statements of the astrologeis 
be translated into English aiuUent to the nor within a month from the date of receipt. 

The truths of astrology at once prove that there is such a thing as the law of Karma l or 
the average man, there is no other way to roalixe this practica ly. For ® ? 

willing to iiinlcrtoke a task which Mr. Stead of the ^rdej-laiid has undertaken 

and which w o hope, will save the science of the Stare from the hand of ^ 

gers. For charges and other dcUils the remlcr is referred to the title-page under the 
heading Astrological Bureau.” 


PARASARA’S SU8LOKA SHATAKAM. 
{Continued from page 
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Bficiua ( ) I>e occupied by 
its loi-d or is aspected by it then the 
result of the Bhdva ( irra’ ) is nuspi- 
eious. If the Bhdva )}c occupied or 
aspected by those planets wlu(‘h are 
auspicious according to this Shastra, 
then the result of the Bhdva is good. 
If any particular house ( HT^T ) be 
occupied or aspected by an evil 
planet (except its own lord) then the 
result of that house is bad. If the 
lord of any particular house occupies 
its debilitated ( ^ ) house, or be 
placed in the house of its enemy or 
become joined with the sun, then 
the result, of the house becomes bad. 
The houses whore the lords of the 
6th, 8th, and the 12th places ha])pen 
to be produce evil result j also those 

houses ( ) suffer whose lords 

occupy the 6th, 8th, and 12th i^laces 
from the birth-sign. Jlut if these 
lords or houses be joined with aus- 
picious 2 )lanets or be aspected by 
them, then the evil result is miti- 
gated. 

If any planet occupies its exalted 
place or its own house, then the result 
of the house becomes good. If it 
occupies friendly house then it pro- 
duces little good. If the planets^ 
which occupy the 6th, 8th and 12th 
houses from the Lagna or if the 
lords of the 6th, 8th, or 12th houses 
occupy their exalted place, or their 
own houses then the houses which 
they signify produce good result in 
the end. 

If the lord of any particular house 
occupies the Kendra ( ) or the 

Trikona ( ) places and be 
joined with auspicious planets or be 
aspected by them then the result of 
that particular house is good. On 
the other hand, the junction of the 
lord of a particular house with an 
evil planet oi with the lords of the 
6th, Btb, or 12th places produces 
good. 


If the lord of any jiarticular place 
occupies evil places without being 
jtuned with auspicious planets, them 
the result of the house is bad. 

Subject to the above considera- 
tions and also subject to the special 
combinations (Yogas) known as Raja 
Yoga, which will be treated here- 
after the following planets arc consi- 
dered ausi)iciou8 in relation to parti- 
cular rising signs at the time of birth. 
Tliere are also some exceptions to 
the general proposit ions stated here 
whicli will be mentioned when the 
/JaMi ( ) periods will be consi- 

dered. 

In JlMia ( ^ ) Lagna y Saturn 
( irf’T ), Mercury ( ) and Venus 

( ) arc considered inauspicious.; 

Jupiter ( ), Sun ( ) and 

Mars ( ) are considered auspici- 

ous. Moon is imlilTcrent with regard 
to the ownership of its bouse. 

BHsha ( ) Lagna : Jupiter, 
Venus, Mars and Moon are inaus])i- 
cious. Saturn and Mercury arc aus- 
picious. The Sun is indifferent. 

Mithune ( ) Lagna : Mars, 
Jupiter, Saturn and Sun are consi- 
dered inausjneious ; Saturn and Venus 
are auspicious. The rest are indifferent. 
Karkutu ( to? ) Lagna : Venus, 

Mercury. and Saturn are inauspici- 
ous. Mars and Jupiter arc auspici- 
t)U8. The rest are indifferent. 

Singha ( ) Lagna : Mercury 
Venns, Saturn are considered inaus- 
picious. Mars, auspicious. Jupiter, 
productive of both good and evil. 
The rest are indifferent. 

Kanga ( ^r«nr ) Lagna : Mars, 
Jupiter, and Moon are inauBjiicious. 
Venus is auspicious. Saturn is pro- 
ductive of both good and evil. The 
The rest are indifferent. 

Txda (^WT) Lagna: Jupiter, 
Sun, and Mars arc evil. Saturn 
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Venus and Mercury are inauspicious. 
The Moon is indifferent. 

J^rishckiJca ( ) Lagna : — 

Mars, Venus, and Mercury arc evil. 
J uj)iter and Moon are auspicious. 
Saturn is productive of mixed re- 
sult. The rest are indifferent. 

Dhami ( ^ ) Lngnti : Venus, 

Saturn, Moon and J u])iter are con- 
sidered inauspicious. Mercury and 
Sun are auspicious. Here Mercury 
is considered “‘ood for some special 
cause. Mars and Moon are indi- 
fferent. 


Mahara ( mx ) Lagna : Mars, 

Sun, Jupiter and Moon are inausj)i- 
cious. Venus and Mercury are aus- 
picious. Saturn is indifferent. 

Kumbha ( ) Lagna : Jupiter, 

Moon, and Mars are inauspicious. 
Venus is auspicious. Mercury is 
productive of mixed result. Saturn 
and Sun are in lifferent. 

Meen ( firir ) Lagna : Saturn, 

Venus, Mercury, Sun, and Jupiter 
are inauspicious. Mars and Moon 
are auspicious. 

Editor, 


PARASARA’S PRAYASCHITTENDUSEKHARA. 

{^Continued from S3.) 
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J^ATMTNCr at the waters of Tunsja- 
^ hhadra at llarihar, three Kri- 
charas for every ten miles traver^^ed ; 
at the Kulya, to a three days' fasts. 
Any riv'cr which flows from ten t<i 
sixty miles is called a Kulya. Bath 
in small rivers (which flow for one 
hundred and twenty miles) is the 
same as doinf? two Krichras. The 
term h’iver' is a])plied to one which 
flows over two hundred and forty 
miles. Bathing in other sacred rivers 
or visiting other sacred places would 
be the same as one Krichra for every 
ten miles traversed. Rivers whi<*h 
flow over two hundred and forty 
miles and those which fall into the 
sea are called ^^fi^reat rivers,' Bath in 
in a river with an empty stomach is 
e(|uivalent to doiniy one Krichra. 
Persons should not bathe in adultera- 
ted rivers, or in rivers infested with 
do^s, asscsor chandalas, or in im- 
penetrable rivers. Sea bathing’ should 
be indulged in only on new moon 
days. It can be resorted to at any 
time when it is near a place of j)il- 
grimage, when a river falls into it 
and where its waters are considered 
sacred. IF a person bathes in the 
sea after traversing one hundred and 
fifty miles, it will be the same as his 


doing fifteen Krichras. If a person 
bathes in the Gangiis for another, 
he will reap one-sixteenth of the 
effect ; if for any other reason, onc- 
h.alf ; in accidentally, the effect of 
the bath and not of the travel ; if 
for a grandfather, or a brother, or 
an uncle paternal or maternal or a 
AV'dic or Shastric reciter or for a 
Purohit, or for aunts paternal or 
maternal, grandmothers, one-eighth ; 
if for a father or mother, one-fourth ; 
if for a wife, one-half ; if for a hus- 
band or a co-wife, one-half ; if for 
beggers, never-ceasing. Rivers are 
said to be in menses at Karkata and 
Sinha months in the year at which 
they are unfit for bathing. As the 
following rivers, Gomati, Chandra- 
bhaga, Indus, Narbada, and Sarayu- 
r<*main in their menses only for three 
nights, such rivers can be used for 
bathing purpf)ses after that period. 
T^he same holds good with rivers 
mentioned in the Puranas. There 
is no trouble of this nature in Ganga 
and Yamuna. The man who resorts 
to rivers for bathing for certain 
special purposes ought not to be a 
prey to sensual pleasures, he should 
be merciful, patient, charitable, truth- 
ful, unenviable, iiot-slealing, not 
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troublesome, and sliould s]>eal{ g'ood 
words. He should fast silently, 
should worship God, should di) Japa 
and Pranayama, quit sexual pleasures, 
. be in the humble initiation of a 
disciple, be pure, not-an^ry, and 
careful. 

A person who wants an expiation 
should on the first day shave, bathe, 
offer a ghee-sa<‘riliee, go out in the 
evening, visit the temple and tell 
that he is doing the necessary Pray- 
aschitta for the sin committed. 
When he is unable to do the necse- 
sary expiation he should promise 
to give an equivalent gift, where he 
is unable to do even that, a pilgrim- 
age for a watering place should be 
resorted to ; where that cannot be 
done, he should do Japa. Similarly 
a person should promise he would do 
a Prayaschitta as far as he is able on 
the first day and should do it on the 
second. All Panchamahapatakas and 
cow killers should shave before Pra- 
yaschitta, for other expiations a Pundit 
and a king need not shave. For 
married women, hair two fingers long 
should be tri mined. The same holds 
good at baths. Widows must shave. 
A double Prayaschfkta should be under- 
gone for widows who want their 
hair to be reserved. CJhari ty too 

ought to be given doubly. At a 
three days^ Prayaschitta nails and 
hair only need be shaven, at a six 
days^ one, there should be a shaving 
of the whiskers, at a nine days^ one, 
there should be a shaving of every 
part except the tuft of hair, at 
more than nine days^ Pravasr-hitta, 
there shoud be a shaving of ihe 
whole body. There can he no inter- 
ference of women in the former two 
kinds of expiations. 

^ The preliminary stages of an ex- 
piation can be undergone on the day 
previous to tlie new moon day and 
on the next day the’ Prayaschitta 
c^in be performed. 

Sins are two kinds, public and 
private. It is of the latter sort 
when it is known only to the doer* 


When the public sin is a Prakirna, 
twenty-live pranayamas should be 
done, if U papalhiika, one hiindr^l ; 
if Anupji i'/ika, two hundred; if 
MahapAtbaka, four hundred ; if the 
Prakirnas is done constantly, fifty ; 
if Uiiapdtliaka done constantly, two 
liundivd ; if Aniqiathaka done cons- 
tantly, four hundred ; if Mahapii- 
tlitika done constantly, eight hnii- 
dred ; if Prakirna voluntarily done, 
seventy-five ; if tlie same is done 
knowingly, three hundred ; if the 
same is done knowingly and cons- 
tantly, four hundred ; if Aniipdthaka 
knowingly done, six hundred ; if the 
same is done knowingly and cons- 
tantly, eight hundred ; if Mahapa- 
tliaka done knowingly, one thousand 
and two hundred^ if the same is 
done knowingly and constantly, oiie 
thousand and six^-Iiundred. Where 
Pranayama cannot be done, Japa 
should be resorted to. If the sin is 
a Prakirna, twelve thousand and five 
hundred ; if done knowingly, thirty- 
five thousand- ^ncl five hundred ; if 
done kiiowingl;^ amPeonstantly, fifty 
thousand. If an Anupathaka is 
done unconsidously, twenty-five thou- 
sand Gayatri Japas should be done ; 
if done consciously, fifty thousand ; 
if done knowingly, seventy-five 
thousand ; if done knowingly and 
constantly, a lac ; if an Anupathaka 
is done once unconsciously, fifty thou- 
sand ; if on several occasions, a Jac ; 
if done knowingly once, one lacvjsind 
lifty thousand ; if on several occa- 
sions, two lacs ; if an Athipathaka is 
done unconsciously once, seventy- five 
thousand ; if done several times, one 
laa and fifty thousand ; if done know- 
ingly, two lacs and twenty-five thou- 
sand ; if on several occasions, three 
lacs. If a Mahapathaka is done un- 
consciously, a lac of Gayatri Japas 
should be done ; if done constantly 
two lacs ; if done conscientiously, 
three lacs ; if done constantly, four 
lacs. 

^To he continued^ 

.G. R. S, 





Ohhandogya- Upanishad. 


*‘Tl»ia so solid-seeming world, after 
all, is but an air-image over Me, 
the only reality ; and nature with 
its thousand-fold productions and 
destruction, but the reflex of our 
inward force, the phantasy of our 
dream. ” — Gm'lyle. 
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KEYNOTES. 


®HE spirit of the teachings of 
the ancient Rishis is more 
likely to be understood in a per- 
verted sense by their fallen descen- 
dants, and the rules which they 
framed for the guidance of mankind 
are interpreted in a sense which 
seems to preclude the Moksha 
(emancipation) of the Orihasia 
(house-holder) for ever. Such an 
interpjretatiou of the Sh Astras is 
evolved from brains which pre- 
eminently lack the sense of propor- 
tion and which are eager to impress 
their own whims upon the character 
of the world. For, be it remem- 
bered, that each individual has a 
peculiar set of Karma of his own, 
and this Karma works itself out 
till the final moment of emancipa- 
tion. No two travellers in the path 
of Moksha are alike, and sometimes 
you will find two characters diame- 
trically opposed to each other wend- 
ing their way to the same goal, 
-a 


The prince of sages, Bashista, in 
his “loga B^hista RdmAyana,” 
says : “O Rama ! king Janaka 

(gR^) and your grand-father Dilipa 
( ), Manu and Mandhata 
( wTs^fTST )have prepared themselves 
for the supreme state even while 
fighting for their kingdom and 
looking to its minutest affairs. 
Namuchi ( ) the king of the 

Diiiiavas has attained Moksha even 
while fighting against the Devas. 
Frahldda ( ) aod Bali ), 

two of the most eminent DAnavas, 
have broken asunder all ties of 
bondage even while ruling a king- 
dom. The great Kusala ( ) 

has reached the absolute state even 
while fighting against Vishnu Him- 
self. Vishnu, Brahma, and Shiva, 
even though free, are ruling and 
enjoying the universe. There are 
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thousands of others who have at- 
tained freedom, similaily. 

* 

♦ ♦ 

What does the above sijrnify ? 
Does it not clearly show that there 
26 no hard and fast line laid down 
for Moksha, Some beings njay not 
attain Moksha without shutting 
themselves up w'ithin the caves of 
ice-clad mountains, while others 
may get it while sitting upon 
thrones of gold. It is mentioned 
in the Mabdvdrata that Drone 

(fN) attained Brahmaloka though 

he died fighting against Arjuna. 
It is also mentioned in the Shdnti- 

parva ( ) that a certain 

merchant Tuladhara ( ) 
though engaged in selling his goods 
daily, possessed more wisdom than 
a certain sage who passed his 
whole life in divine contemplation 
in the jungle. 




AlLthis shows that neither home- 
less poverty nor forced asceticism 
can produce Moksha. Asceticism, 
which is the offspring of repulsion 

( )i becomes natural to the 

individual!^ and he becomes accus- 


tomed to feel its want as we do the 
absence of free air. Neither vege- 
tarianism nor fasting, neither the 
suppression of breath* nor the forced 
restraint of the senses is able to 
place the individual in a position 
which is above pain and pleasure 
and which is illuminated by the 
light of consciousness only. When 

the force of repulsion ( ) over- 

comes the strength of the attraction 
of previous births, then the state 
of spiritual equilibrium is reached 

which is technically termed Moksha 

(frfm). 




That the human mind has poten- 
cies and powers dimly under- 
stood and as yet feebly develop- 
ed there can be no doubt. The 
human will is a tremendous engine 
of forces that in its action may ac- 
complish vast results fi)r good or 
ill. Year by year n)an gains know- 
ledge of the latent powers of being, 
and just as the electrician who 
studies and experiments in the 
realm of electrical force, is constant- 
ly making new discoveries of the 
operation of law, and learning how 
to apply these operations to the 
realm of mechanics for utilitarian 
purposes ; so the metaphysician and 
students of occult lore are constantly 
making new discoveries of the ope- 
ration of psychic power, and learn- 
ing how to conduct it through 
mental and physical channels to the 
blessing of the race. 

Huinan magnetism is, however, a 
subtle agent in the accomplishment 
of marvelous worksf and without 
this servant the mind would be 
bandi capped in its operations upon 
physical objects and upon human 
beings, even though the will itself 
was exerted over so powerfully upon 
them. 

The magnetic au 7 ^a generated by 
human beings is a real substance 
composed of forces, elements and 
atoms which may be poisonous or 
healthful according to their consti- 
tuent quality. The awm may be 
imparted to other bodies — human 
or iuardmate — by either the direc- 
tion of individual mind as its gene- 
rator, or by the will-force of unseen, 
perhaps unknown intelligences. 
That this magnetic force — as potent, 
subtle, and diffusive for practical 
results as is the electric fluid — may 
often be unconsciously supplied to 
other human beings by its possessor 
is a reasonable supposition. 

The following instance of cure 
may have been the result of the 
unconscious outflowing of a healthy 
magnetic aura from one sympatbe- 
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tic person to the receptive mind and 
absorbent body of another* under 
the dominant influence of mental 
suggestion partly operating in the 
mind of the mortals, and partly 
directed by decaniated spirit intelli- 
gence. Such a conclusion is rational 
and logical to a scientific degree : 

From Montgomery, Fayette Co., 
W. Va., the heart of the Kanawha 
coal region, a remarkable case is 
reported. About four years ago 
John Carney was suddenly stricken 
blind while at his work in the mines. 
The eyes gave no indication of 
weakness so far as a casual observer 
would notice. They retained their 
brightness and the muscles showed 
no sign of paralysis or weakness. 
Among Carney’s friends who fre- 
quently called upon him and talked 
and read to him was Mayor J. C. 
Montgomery, Although Montgo- 
mery and Carney were hardly of the 
same class mentally, there seemed 
to be a strong bond of sympathy 
between them. 

Mayor Montgomery told Carney’s 
wife that he believed he could res- 
tore her husband’s sight and she 
consented to the experiment. The 
work was successful in a small way 
at first and improved from day to 
day, till after two weeks Carney 
was able to see a little all the time, 
even when Montgomery was absent. 
The visits were continued regularly, 
till a few days ago Carney declared 
his intention of going to work. This 
he did last Wednesday and he seems 
as well as ever in his life. 

His eyesight is apparently pcrnia- 
nently and perfectly restored. Mont- 
gomery does not believe he has 
worked a miracle, but that it is 
simply the exertion of will-power 
on the part of himself and Carney, 
and that he was successful on ac- 
count of the deep sympathy he felt 
for Carney, and the mutuality of 
their desire for the restoration of his 
sight. The Light of Truth. 


The Theosophical Society has re- 
ceived a shock by the resignation 
of Mr. Herbert Burrows. The name 
of Mr. Burrows stands next to 
that of Mrs. Besant in the rank 
of theosophists and for some years 
he was one of the stoutest defenders 
of the Society. Mr. Burrows pub- 
lishes the following letter in the 
October Borderland : 

To the Editor of Borderland. 

Sir, — During the past few years 
I have publicly advocated Theoso- 
phy in connection with the Theo- 
sophical Society. Will you allow 
me to say as publicly, through your 
columns, that I have felt compelled 
to resign my membership of that 
body. 

The recent disclosures of fraud 
which have split the Society led me 
to further investigations impossible 
before, which have thoroughly con- 
vinced me that for years decep- 
tion in the Society has been 
rampant — deception to which Ma- 
dame Blavatsky was sometimes a 
party. 

Both Col. Olcott^^ the President 
of the Society, and Mr. Hiniiett, the 
Vice-president, believe her to have 
been partially fraudulent. To the 
charges of fraud brought by Mrs. 
Besaut against Mr. Judge, the late 
Vice-president, may be added the 

accusations against Col. Olcott 

laid-before him by Mrs. Besant and 
Mr. Judge, and in consequence of 
which the Colonel resigned his 
presidency. 

To this organization, in which 
these and other quesiionable things 
take place, I can no longer give my 
recognition and support, and al- 
though I do not in any way give up 
the essential ideas of Theosophy, I 
leave the Society ; for, as it now 
exists, I believe it to be a standing 
danger to honesty and truth, and a 
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perpetual open door to superstition, 
delusion, and fraud. 

Faithfully yours, 

Herbert Burrows. 

68, Aberdeen Road, Highbury Park, 
October, 2nd, London, N. 

Mr. Burrows* letter of resignation 
is a serious indictment of the Theo- 
sophical Society as it now exists. 


Says Prof. De Morgan, the great 
mathematician : “I have both seen 
and heard, in a manner which would 
make unbelief impossible, things 
called spiritual which cannot be 
taken by a rational being to be 
capable of explanation by imposture, 
coincidence, or mistake. The phy- 
sical explanations which I nave 
seen are miserably insufficient.” 


In the current number of the 
Borderland Mr. Stead publishes 
several spirit-photographs which 
were taken during seances held 
under test conditions. It is alleged 
that they are the photographs of 
dead persons not visible to the 
sitters wh# conducted the experi- 
ments. Mr. Stead certifies that most 
of the photographs were afterwards 
recognized by the sitters to be of 
their dead relatives whom the artist 
had no chance of seeing during 
their life-time. But we will let 
Mr. Stead speak for himself. He 
says : 

*T have had several sittings with 
Mr. Z. (photographer). Mr. Z. was 
at first very reluctant to meet me, 
but he informed me that his control 
told him I would write to him, and 
that he bad to consent to a sitting. 
He was very nervous, and said that 
he would much prefer I did not sit, 
but ultimately he consented, and 
said that he would take two pic- 
tures. 


MY FIRST SITTING. 

He asked me if I would mark my 
plates, I said that, in the first ins- 
tance, as a prelimenary sitting, he 
could use his own plates, as 1 was 
not a photographer, and I hoped 
after he got used to me he would 
let me bring my own camera and 
plates and provide for genuine 
tests. The first photograph pro- 
cured proved to be one of Philemon. 
He was clad in drapery, and wore 
turban, and was apparently hand- 
ing me a roll of paper. Mr. Z. des- 
cribed his appearnce and his atti- 
tude just before exposing the plate. 
I saw nothing. We were alone, he 
atid I in the studio. There is no- 
thing special about Philemon's 
picture, excepting that it is almost 
exactly indentical with one previ- 
ously obtained by Mr. Evans. There 
is a change in what is worn ou 
head. Tliat is all. Otherwise the 
figures might have hAve been pho- 
tographed from the same mould. 

A PHOTOGRAPHIC MYSTERY 

The second picture is much more 
remark;«ble. I wanted very much 
to obtain the photograph of Julia, 
Julia h(‘r.se!f was very keen about 
it, and had promised to do her best 
to be photographed. Mr. Z. told 
me that he could distinctly see a 
lady present and she was coming 
to stand on my left-hand side. He 
gave me no description of her but 
said she wanted him to put a pedes- 
tal in front of her together with 
a pot of ferns. This he did. The 
pedestal is of wood and stands 
about three feet high. Its foot 
stood on the ground side by side 
with the chair in which I was sitting. 
The flower jar was put on the pe- 
destal and behind the pedestal there 
hung the ordinary double screen or 
cuftain which you will find in most 
photographic studios. That is to 
say, the curtain which is figured 
with flowers, and a staircase 
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behind a perfectly plain curtain 
which dropped over the figured one, 
but did not quite come to the ground. 
The bottom of the two sheets are 
seen distinctly on the photographs. 
I am particular about mentioning 
this for reasons that will appear 
presently. After placing the pe- 
destal Mr. Z. said, “I am going to 
go quite through this lady, as she 
is like a cloud or mist.” So saying 
he came around the pedestal, and, 
standing behind it, shifted the jar 
BO that it would not interfere with 
the face of the shadow or spirit. He 
then went back to the camera and 
exposed the plate in the usual way. 
I was sitting beside the pedestal 
and saw nothing by me but the pe- 
destal and the plant in the pot. But 
when the negative came to be deve- 
loped there was visible that which 
can be seen in the photo. There 
stood the shadowy form of a lady 
visible behind the pedestal and the 
curtains exactly as he had described. 
The hand of the figure was resting 
on the side of the pedestal, a cir- 
cumstance which the photogra])hcr 
had also mentioned. But the o^ldest 
thing about it was that the picture 
shows through the pedestal the bot- 
tom of the double curtain, which I 
have already mentioned, and through 
the centre of the pedestal there 
is plainly visible a small rent which 
had been made in the curtain imme- 
diately behind it ! 

On showing this to practical pho- 
tographers they say that they are at 
a loss to explain how such a phe- 
nomenon could possibly occur. I 
am absolutely certain the pedestal 
was there. It was solid and about 
twelve inches in diameter. No 
human eye conld see through it the 
hole in the curtain behind it, nor 
bottom of the two curtains. 
Tet the camera photographed 
through it as if ignoring the very ex- 
istence of the bottom of the pedes- 
l>al. The photograph is reproduced, 
and the curious can see for them- 


selves what I have been trying to 
describe. 

In order to enable the reader to 
understand exactly the nature of 
this phenomenon, after writing the 
above I went again to the studio 
and sat as nearly as I could remem- 
ber in the same position as when 
the portrait of the lady with the 
ferns was taken. The camera was 
in the same place, the pedestal was 
put just behind the chair in which 
I was sitting, and was in direct line 
with the hole in the curtain and 
the lens of the camera. The jar of 
ferns was then placed as it had stood 
before. I am perfectly ceitain the 
pedestal stood just where it did. It 
may, of course, have been an inch 
or two to the right or left, or it may 
have been a couple of inches nearer 
to the curtain or farther away. It 
was fixed on the previous occasion 
by the photographer, who passed 
round and stood in the centre of 
the shadow form while he adjusted 
the flower-jar to suit her conveni- 
ence. I remember particularly his 
turning the jar around, saying she 
was not pleased with it as it at first 
stood, as the leaves of the ferns 
obscured her face. So far as I could 
sec, the scene presented to the ca- 
mera on the Second occs^on was as 
nearly as possible identical with 
that which was photographed on 
my first visit. But, comparing the 
two photographs, this extraordinary 
result is manifest. The pedestal on 
which the plant jar was standing in 
the latter picture comes out clear 
and distinct, standing some inches 
higher than the chair on which I 
was sitting. It also entirely obs- 
cures the curtain in the backgiouud 
for its whole length from the floor 
to the plant jar. Compare this with 
the way in which the pedestal ap»- 
pears in the psychic picture. The 
pedestal, instead of being higher 
than the chair, is several inches 
lower, and the top of the jar is on 
a level with my arm. Not only so, 
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bub the pedestal itself has become 
trauspareut, so that the hole behiud 
it is quite visible ; instead of stand- 
ing down to the ground, it ends 
where the double fold of the curtain 
is seen through it. How this was 
achieved 1 do not know. 

OTHER PECULIARITIES OF THE 
PICTURE. 

This photograph differs from all 
the rest of those that were taken 
with me, in that the figure is not 
iu white, but is photographed as if 
it were an ordinary person. Some 
of the photographs taken by Mr. Z. 
have the snine appearance, notably 
that of the Indian servant with the 
colonel, which had nothing spectral 
about it. Note also that the wrist 


of the psychic figure wearing a 
bracelet is distinctly visible through 
the sleeve of my left arm.” 

* 

♦ * 

A little phamphlet entitled the 
“Five Great Duties” of the Aryans is 
lying before us. It sets forth clearly 
what is meant by Pancha Yagnas in 
ourShdstras. In a very short compass 
it gives some of the leading methods 
which the Hindu sages adopted for 
securing the higher evolution of the 
soul, and the Sanskrit texts with 
translations have enhanced its 
value. The author is Mr. Durga 
Prasad, Editor Harbinger, and it is 
published in the Virajanand Press, 
Lahore. 


THE NEW AGPl 


HE closing decade of the nine- 
teenth century is pregnant with 
important events. It has some pe- 
culiar characteristics of its own 
which isalAntin the preceding ages. 
The first five thousand years of the 
Kaii age is about to close and it 
has not failed to imprint its charac- 
teristics upon us. The Hindu 
sages found that there are certain 
events which invariably take ]>lace 
within a definite period of time. 
The repetition of a particular cycle 
of time brings in its ti*aiii particular 
sets of events with very little alt(n*a- 
tion, if any. There is cycle within 
cycle, each larger cycle covering with- ^ 
in its fold the smaller. For instance 
each day of twenty-four hours is the 
smallest cycle of time which rolls 
before us. In whatever respect the 
present day may differ from the pre- 
ceding day it is certain that there 
are some features which are common 


in any number of days. The rising 
and setting of the sun, the rotation 
of the earth in its axis, the advent 
of day and night and their iiifiuencc 
upon the animate and the inanimate 
kingdoms, — all these are the com- 
mon features of every day without 
exception. The larger circle within 
which a number of days is embraced 
is called month, and any two months 
have certain common features wliich 
never leave them. Every month is 
divided into two halves or fort- 
nights in which peculiar changes of 
of the moon become visible. And 
'the effect of the lunar changes affects 
not only the tides but also our cir- 
culation and breathing and conse- 
quently our thought. Passing on 
from the cycle of time known as 
month, we approach a still longer 
cycle called year which is sub-divided 
into two ayanae ( Wf ) hi which 
the seasons succeed each other. 
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Each season has its peculiar inllu> 
eiice not only upon the vegetable 
and the animal kingdoms but 
also upon the mind of man. The 
general state of our mind is 
certainly different during the hot- 
test summer, the coldest part 
of the winter, and during the 
lively spring. Thus we see that 
there is the smallest cycle (day) the 
larger cycle (month) and the still 
larger cycle (year), each with its 
peculiar characteristics. But what 
is an year in the face of the vast 
infinity of time. Is there no 
larger circle which includes a vast 
number of years and the repetition 
of which produces similar trains of 
events ? This is the problem to the 
solution of which the Hindu Sages 
set themselves. And as the result 
of their investigation they found 
that the general events of the 
history of mankind are repeated 
after the lapse of a definite number 
of years. This interval of time 
was termed a yiiga ( ^ ). 

But what is the proof it may be 
asked by which the existence of 
such a vast cycle of time is estab- 
lished in which events are repeated 
in the same manner as they are 
repeated in smaller cycles of time ? 
The following reasons may be ad- 
duced in support of the above 
statement : 

(1) . The existence of vast 
cycles of time in which events are 
repeated is a matter of inference. 
The existence of days, months, and 
years in which common features 
are visible is a fact of experience ; 
and as time is infinite it is almost 
certain that there must exist larger 
cycles of time which comprise a 
number of years and in which events 
are repeated. 

(2) . The ^Ui7as(f^)are vast astro- 
nomical periods of time. For intaiice 
when all the planets meet one 
another in the first degree of Mtsha 
^Aries), a particular Yuga begins. 
Even recent European astronomical 


investigation has proved that the 
Hindu cycles of time called Yngaa 
are no myths, but they cover vast 
astronomical periods. 

(3.) The existence of Yugas is 
mentioned in the inspired writings 
of the Hindus. 

(4.) It is also mentioned that 
among the Rishes there were per- 
sons who lived for several Yttgaa, 
who witnessed the events which 
transpired during that period. Com- 
pare Mahilbh^rat Sana Fa'i'va 
chapters 186 to 190. 

The Ytigaa, therefore, are no 
myths. They are vast periods of 
time in which similar events take 
place in a regular succession. 

But it may be asked what part 
of the great Kali Yuga which 
covers a period 4, 32,000 years ])as 
passed away ? According to the 
ordinary almanacks about five thou- 
sand years of the Kali has passed. 
But this is against the numerous 
text of the Sh^stras according 
to which Sree Krishna was born 

in the Sandhansa (wssTHTl between 
Dwapam ( ) md'^^Kuli, It is 

is written in Vishnu Purdna part 
4, Ch. 24, that just after the passing 
away of Bhagaban Sree Krishna 
the Kali Yuga became pre-domi- 
nant, and the period of#his “predo- 
minant” Kali amounts to 3, 60,000 
years. Now according to Vishnu 
Purdua, the beginning of Kali 

( W^Tnr ) amounts to 36,000 years, 

and its end amount to 36,000 years 
also, Bhagaban Sree Krishna was 

born in the Sandhdnsa ( wsefTHT ) 

of Kali, that is at the end of the 
first 36,000 years of the Kali Yuga. 
At present according to the current 
almanacks 4995 years have passed 
since the disappearance of Sreekrish- 
na. Adding the above number ofyears 
to the first 36,000 years of the Kali 
Yuga we get 40,995 years from the 
date of the first entrance of Kalt, 
From the above we see that though 
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only 4996 years have passed from 
the time of Sree Krishna^s disappear- 
ance, not less than 40,995 years have 
rolled away from the advent of the 
Kali Tuga. The Kali Yuga, ac- 
cording to the Pur&nas consists of 
opening Kali (36,000 years), middle 
Kali (3,60,000 years),and the closing 
Kali (36,000 years). The middle 
Kali covering a period of 3,60,000 
is subdivided into 72 sub cycles of 
6,000 years each. We are just now 
at the close of the first sub-cycle 
of 5,000 years. The close of each 
sub-cycle is characterized by social, 
political, or religious upheavals. The 
close of the first sub-cycle of 5,000 
years, we characterize as the “New 
Age.’* The New Age has the follow- 
ing characteristics : — 

(1) . It is characterised by a reli- 
gious agitation all over the world. 

(2) . The sudden unfoldment of 
the latent psychical powers of the 
human-mind especially in mleckha 
countries, i, e., in the western world. 

(3) . An attempt all over the 
world to construct a scientific basis 
of the mystical phenomena of nature. 

The signs of a great religious re- 
vival are visible all over the world 
both old and new. Brahmanism 
and Buddhism are playing an im- 
portant part in the new revolution. 
Not only in^dia but also in Europe 
and America a wave of spiriUialiiy 
is just now passing. The succef?s 
of the Parliament of Religions, the 
warm reception which Vivekdnanda 
has received in America, the enthu- 
siasm with which Mrs. Besant was 
received in India, the appearance 
of numberless religious societies and 
periodicals all over the world— all 
these clearly show that the world 
is passing through a great spiritual 
crises. Such a wide spread agita- 
tion covering the whole world was 
never seen before. This is the first 
characteristic of the New Age. 

But the most marked feature of 
the present time is the sudden ap- 
pearance of psychical powers among 


western nations. It can not be 
denied that the most important 
feature of the psychical movement 
in the west is Spiritualism. Those 
who have watched the steady growth 
of Spiritualism in Europe and 
America during the fifty years cannot 
deny that this movement alone will 
ultimately change the materialistic 
tendency of half the world. He 
who denies the truth of spiritualism 
at this stage of its progress is either 
ignorant or a fool. Scientific men 
like Prof. Wallace, Prof. Crookes, 
Prof. De Morgan, Prof. Zollner, Dr. 
Hare, Prof. Lodge and a host of 
others have made experiments in 
spiritualism on test conditions and 
became convinced of its truth. To 
say that the above-named first class 
men of science were duped by 
fradulent mediums is simply to utter 
a lie. The senses of scientific men 
are sharpened and made acute by 
repeated experiments and researches 
and their opinion on ad^ fact is 
valid than that of an ordinary man. 
In the second place, they start with 
the conviction that spiritual pheno- 
mena do not exist as a fact in na- 
ture. In the third place, their 
iniuda are free from prejudice and 
all pre-conceived ideas. For the 
above reasons their opinion is of 
more value than that of the lay- 
man who, in most cases, is a budle 
of prejudices and preconceived no- 
tions. 

The startling facts of spiritualism 
show that the mediums through 
whom the spirits materialize are 
po.sscssed of extraordinary psychical 
gifts which have made their appear- 
ance suddenly to serve some secret 
purpose of nature. These gifts were 
very rare about fifty years ago, but 
now almost every city of America 
possesses a gifted medium. This 
shows clearly that a new psychical 
feature has been developed which is 
destined to play an imj)ortant part 
in ^the spiritual evolution of the 
race. 
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The attempt to construct a science 
of religion is the main feature of the 
present aj^e. The establishment of 
the Society for Psychical Research 
in London comprising* some of the 
best scion tiftc men of the clay marks 
a new era in the history of psychical 
thought. Other societies of a similar 
nature are sprinkled over the United 


States whose sole aim is to construct 
a science of the mind. 

Hitherto only physical science 
occupied the field but now psychical 
science has joined hands with it, 
showing that at no distant date the 
world will turn over a new page of 
its history. 


0 

OUR EXCHANGES. 


A P.'SYCHOMETPJST’S VISION OF THE CRUCIFIXION. 


HE power which the above de- 
lineations show is possessed by 
Miss Ross in rclat ion to the character 
of unknown and far distant indivi- 
duals, is also capable of being em- 
ployed to recall the associations of 
the past. Mr. AV. Denton, in his 
^'Soul of Things/" gives numerous 
illustrations of this, and encourages 
the hope that psych ometrists would 
enable us to rewrite the history of 
the world. These high hopes have 
not been fulfilled, but undoubtedly 
psychomotry does enable the perci- 
pient to recall in a more marvellous 
fashion the vanished scenes and the 
silenced voices of the distant past. 
lA)r instance, Miss Rowan- Vincent, 
in Light of October 5, gives the fol- 
lowing instances of her own psycho- 
metry : — 

“I first found I had the gift of psy- 
chometry when a gentleman put into 
my hand a ring, and asked me what 
I could tell him about it. The first 
impression was that it had formed 
an ornament other than a ring, and 
then a scene of bloodshed and great 
horror arose, which I had no difficulty 
in recognising as the Indian Mutiny. 
I saw the jewel in the hands of a 
soldier, who had it made into a ring 
and brought it to England. The 




idea of hunger then came into my 
mind, and I felt as if I wanted my 
breakfast, dinner, and tea all at once. 
The gentleman, I found, knew less 
about the ring than I told him, but 
he knew this much, that it had been 
brought over from India by a soldier, 
after the Mutiny, and subsequently 
came into the possession of the sol- 
diers brother, a waiter. Another 
ease. A lady of France brought me 
a small piece of limestone. First I 
went to the quarry, then to a magni- 
ficent building destroye(j^ by shot 
and fire. I found myself in a spaci- 
ous and beautiful apartment, with 
balcony, terraces, and fountains. The 
room was thronged with ladies and 
gentlemen in Court dress or uniform, 
doing upstairs into a small room I 
found myself in the presence of one 
1 knew at once to be Nepoleon. My 
visitor then told me that the piece 
of stone was from the ruins of St. 
Cloud."" 

One of the most extraordinary 
cases of psyohometry that has come 
under my notice in recent times has 
been that which Miss Hall reported 
to me. Miss Hall is a lady who, 
during her travels in Palestine, pick- 
ed up some relics, stones from the 
Dead Sea, Bethlehem, and the Garden 
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of Gethsemane, and the usual carved 
work that tourists buy in the bazaars. 
These stones she has submitted from 
time to time to natural^ trance, ama- 
teur and professional psychonie- 
trists with some very astonishing 
results. 

They have described, with many 
variations, some of the most sacred 
scenes in the Scripture narrative. 
They have, when holding the stones 
from Golgotha, which were given 
them without any clue as to their 
origin, described the Crucifixion. A 
stone from the Dead Sea bronght to 
the vision of the psychometrist the 
destruction of the cities of the Plain, 
while another stone brought up a 
vision of the Resurrection. One of 
Miss HalPs most treasured relies is a 
cup, which, in her belief, was made 
from the w(K)d of the true cross. 
Here is what Mr. Lees said, when, 
under control, the cup was handed 
to him, with a rccpiest that he would 
tell Miss Hall what he saw. He 
began : — 

'^'Therc is a good deal of pain con- 
nected with this ; agony, brutality, 
mangled bodies 

He seemed to be coming to it at 
once, then lie drifted off into York- 
shire. This had come from Yorkshire, 
he told me, and he described a room 
with things high uj)on shelves, and 
an old woman whom he imitated. I 
waited impatiently until he got out 
of this room, then at last he got to 
foreign countries, talked of Mexico 
and Spain. 

‘This has passed through many 
hands.^ He seemed to be working 
bis way through the nibbisli (;f cen- 
turies, then, after rambling on like 
this, he 8top2>ed and delivered his 
dictum. 

Holding out the cup, he said, 
‘This has l3een held as a very sacred 
relic from very early times, many tra- 
ditions are connect^ with it, it has 
been taken from a tree used for execu- 
tions, it has been connected with the 
death of an eminently bad man, and it 


has been connected with the death of 
an eminently good man.' 

‘Find out about the eminently 
good man if you can — all about him.' 

Round and round went his finger 
in the cup again, at last out went his 
arms wide as if stretching himself. 
“Crucifixion," came the next word. 
I sat breathless. 

‘You will think me romancing,' 
he said, at last. 

‘No, I shall not,' I said. ‘Tell 
me everything you see, or think 
you see — any impressions, however 
vague.' 

‘It lias been connected with the 
Crncilixion of the Nazarene.' 

‘That it exactly what the other 
psychometrist said, and she saw it 
twice.' 

‘I see the whole scene, scourging, 
flogging ; he has fainted, poor fellow 
(very low), hair all matted with 
blood — dark, chestnut hair falling on 
shoulders — but they In^f^e tied it up 
high to fasten on the crown of thorns 
with.' 

‘Can you see his face ?' 

‘Oh yes.' 

‘M’hat is he like?' 

‘l)cc])ly bronzed from exposure to 
all weatliers. He has been very bru- 
tally treated^ They won't even wash 
the blood off. lie was led out at 
eight o'clock in the morning,' I 
think, he said. He tried to put the 
(;up down several times, but I kept 
him to it as long as I could. He 
said, in answer to my questions, he 
saw the storm and the darkness. 

‘That is a very sacred relic,' he 
said, when he gave it to me back." 

ISo far Mr. Lees. Some months 
afterwards the cup, in the presence 
of one of my staff, was handed to 
Mrs. Bliss, who was under control. 
The following is a stenographic re- 
port of what passed when the cup — 
in appearance an ordinary wooden 
egg-cup— was grasped by the psy- 
chometrist : 

“‘I see on this 1418. It is the only 
thing I see.' 
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^Turn it on the other side ; the 
other end/ 

H get the same thing, 1413, Paul 
Bunictt, and I believe it is the 
maker^s name. I sec a little instru- 
ment in his fingers.^ 

^Can you go back to more ancient 
time with that ?' 

‘With that. I see large table; 
many sitting round it ; wine in pecu- 
liar glasses ; men very, very ancient, 
more like biblical type. Table being 
cut into pieces, and I should say that 
this came out of the table of the 
Lord^s Supper.^ 

Miss Hall then handed Mrs. Bliss 
a necklet of shells. 

‘I go very far back, now,' said 
Mrs. Bliss. ‘To the time of the 
Crucifixion of Christ.' 

‘What do you see ?' 

‘I see a very beautiful building ; 
men sitting down, dressed in gar- 
ments, some white, or dirty-looking 
white; others kind of blue gown, 
sitting down on some small tablets, 
and there is another — see a woman 
dressed in a very pale blue dress ; the 
front and upper part of dress blue, 
white following from sleeves. This 
belonged to long chain around her 
neck, and fastened to loft wrist. 
Enters this large building, which is 
built of stone ; goes straight to one 
of the people ; takes this off her neck, 
and gives it to a dark man, who has 
long hair, long beard and moustaches. 
Offers it to the man.' 

'How do you know this is the 
Crucifixion ?' 

'I saw Christ, and I believe the 
stone comes from the cross.' 

'How very nice I You see beauti- 
fully, Mrs. Bliss.'" 

After looking at the cup again. 
Miss Hall returned to the shells, 
saying ; — 

'“Will you look at these shells once 
more ? I should like you to see the 
Crucifixion.' 

'Now, my opinion is that this 
necklet was offered for sale to save, 
if it were possible, the death of Christ. 


The necklet was not handed over, 
and I see now the three crosses, and 
our Saviour in the centre ; and I see 
a woman, Mary, at His feet, and she 
is counting the shells. It appears to 
me that the necklet was offered for 
sale to defend Him or to save His 
life.' 

‘Can you describe Him?' 

‘I should describe Him as a man 
apparently more about forty than the 
age, as the hair is just at the top a 
little grey, just at the sides, and I 
see Him ; His eyes are open, and 
were what we call a blue grey, of a 
very beautiful tint ; the face is very 
pale indeed, and the moustache and 
beard are inclined to auburn ; rather 
pointed beard.' 

‘Does He appear to be suffering?' 

‘The face is pale, but He does not 
look suffering. His eyes are open.' 

‘Is He on the cross ?' 

‘Yes, on tlie cross. The crowd of 
the people on the back, and by their 
expression they are hooting at the 
back, but there is a cluster round 
about the three crosses.' 

‘Can you see the letters over the 
inscription ?' 

‘No, I do not see the inscription. 
The cross is quite black, black as that 
stone (pointing to a stone) ; the cen- 
tre cross is black, .but the other 
crosses are of a hrownisli tint.' 

‘What time of day is it ? Noon ?' 

‘I should say it was early morn- 
ing ; it looks more like early morning 
by the atmosphere ; about 7 o'clock 
ill the morning. Of course I cannot 
guarantee that that would be 
right.' 

Again Miss Hall handed her the 
cup. 

“Mrs. Bliss asked. ‘Has this cup 
been in the hands of a lady, dark, 
with slim features ? I get her in- 
fluence first. This cup is very difficult. 

I am positive it is connected with 
the crucifixion of Christ, either taken 
out of the cross, or the Supper Table.' 

‘I have been told that that is part 
of the true cross," said Miss Hall. 
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"Can you see the Crucifixion with 
that^ Mrs. Bliss V 

*1 tell 3 "ou what I g-ot. I he.ar a 
voice clairaudiently say to me, ‘The 
egg-cup was out of the cross that 
Christ paid the penalty of sin upon.* 
1 can depend upon that.* 

It would be advisable to make one 
or two more crucial tests, uiulcr eon- 
ditions which exclude telepathy. 

I have a mass of other readiiigs by 
Mr. Lees, !Mrs. Bliss, and ^Mrs. 
Graddon, as well as some by friends 
and children, but for this luunber 
the above will suffice. 

There is no reason to doubt the 
good faith of Miss Hall. The usual 
precautions were taken to prevent 
the medium knowing anything about 
the nature of the relic. Sonictinies 
the stone was wrapped up in paper. 
In all cases it was only designated 
by a number, yet the above was the 
result. 

The only explanation that can be 
hazarded is that the mediums received 
telepathically a suggestion from Miss 
Hall as to the character of the relic, 
and that she responded to the sug- 
gestion as mediums do. Miss Hall 
is in revolt airainst this suggestion. 
But there is this much to be said in 
support of it. 

I have seen Mrs. Bliss when under 
control describe as if it uere an 
actual scene passing before Iu*r, the 
details of a wholly imaginary inci- 
dent which I had written, imi had 
not yet printed, a short time brfnre. 

I gave her no suggestion consci()Usl 3 \ 
But rny mind was full of the scene, 
and Mrs. Bliss read it as if she were 
reading a printed page. It was the 
thonglit impression which she vi.sua- 
lized, and vusualized with an ca.se and 
an exactitude which was not in the 
least impaired by the fact that the 
whole thought picture was purely 
imaginary. What I did unconsci- 
ously in that instance Miss Hall may 
have done unconsciously in the other 
case. I do not say that this is so, I 
only point out that the telepathic 


hypothesis by our sub-conscious, 
subliminal self, offers an explanation 
less incredible than the theory that 

(1) Mian llalTs cup was actually 
made out of the original cross and 

(2) that this wood was thereby im- 
pregnated with such power as to 
make the whole meuiurable scene live 
before the eyes of the psyebometrist 
after the lsij)se of nearly twenty cen- 
turies. 

I wouhl like to try the (‘xj)eriment 
with a psyebometrist when -.Miss Hail 
was not present. IVnding such a 
test, 1 bold over the results obtained 
ill experiment with the other relics. 

PSYCHOMKTllV IX MKDICIXE. 

Dr. J. 11. Buchanan, of California, 
the original diM^ovenu’ of and chief 
authority on Bsychometry, has an 
article in the for September, 

which he entitles “Marvels of Elec- 
tricity,** hut wlricli, in reality, is an 
expo.'iitioii of the possibility of the 
application of the laws of psy4»home- 
try to medicine. The potency of the 
medicine, he declares, can he trans- 
mitted without its substance by the 
aid of electricity, and he illustrates 
this by nd’erring to the transmission 
of tlnnighl by psychoinetry without 
the aid (d* electricity or wires. Dr. 
Buchanan says : — 

“For many years (over forty-five) 
I have been familiar with tlie fact 
Hiat medical potencies proceed diffu- 
sively from medicines, without their 
being received into the body, or being 
even in contact willi the surface. I 
have also for many years known that 
an electric current through the medi- 
cine would carry its influence into 
the c<mstiiution, and even into that 
of another person, through whom the 
current was made to pass. Thus, in 
a group of ten or a dozen persons 
who joined hands, the medicine 
through which a positive current was 
passed at one end of the group would 
be recognised by the whole group 
through which the current pasaedi 
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with different decrees of distinctness, 
accordini^ to their impressibility. 

^The medical profession lias be- 
lieved that medical effects could be 
produced only when the substance 
of tlie medicine was carried into the 
body by the current, and the possi- 
bility of this was lon^ denied. The 
possibility of carrying in the potency 
of a medicine without any of its 
substance, hy a current which tra- 
verses metallic conductors lad'ore 
entering the body, would be univer- 
sally and perhaps scornfully denied 
in medical coll(‘ges, though 1 have 
for some years been demonstrating 
its practicability in my courses of 
lectures, and sensitive individuals 
have often detected thecharact rand 
given the name of the medicine affect- 
ing the current, when it was one with 
the effect of which they were fami- 
liar.^^ 

My p.sycho metric experiments with 
medicines, showing that millions who 
have a moderate psychometric capa- 
city can feel the influence of any 
•medicine held in the hands, enveloped 
in paper, or even contained in a her- 
metically scaled vial, have been veri- 
fied in France, not according to my 
simple and easily demonstrated me- 
thod, to which millions can respond, 
but by selecting hysterical psychics, 
and holding the medicine behind 
their heads, without contact. This 
was the method of l)rs. Bonrru and 
Burot, which was reported to the 
National Scientific Association of 
France at Grenoble a few years ago, 
after liaving been well verilied l)y 
the investigations of several medical 
professors. 

When these facts become generally 
known, they will refute the common 
objection to homceopathic infinitesi- 
mals, that they do not contain 
enough medicine, as ray experiments 
prove that we may receive the poten- 
tiality of a medicine without a parti- 
cle of its substance. 

If the question should arise. Can 
not the electric current which trans- 


mits medical, physiological, and 
pathological influences, transmit as 
easily psychic conditions, thoughts, 
or emotion ? I rejAy that it certainly 
can. In 1841 1 made a set of ex- 
periments with the late David Dale 
Owen, the well-known geologist, in 
his laboratory at New Harmony, to 
determine the conductivity of various 
substances for the nerve-aura of 
the human constitution. The record 
was written out by him, but lost 
soon after in a stage rol'bery in Ohio. 
The law of conductivity was closely 
similar to that of electricity. But 
for the higher psychic forces the con- 
ductivity is much greater, and one 
effect of it is seen in the strange 
sympathies th.at hsvc sometimes 
occurred between telegraphers at con- 
necting stations, especially when of 
different sex. 

I have not felt much interest in 
this inetalic transmission because the 
])sychic transmission is just as prac- 
ticable without the aid of wires, as 
is shown ])y psyehoraetry. Friends 
or conjugal partners may know of 
each otherV death (like Lord Brou- 
gham), no matter if on the other 
side of the globe. The late Dr. 
Grey, of New York, had this power 
with his ])atients ; so have several 
hundred practitioners in this country ; 
and I have realised the illness of a 
friimd at the moment, in one in- 
stance two hundred miles away. 
From Louisville I sent a letter to 
a friend at New Orleans, wu-iting in 
it three words by touching the pen 
lightly without ink or mark. In 
her reply she gave me the words. 
Any uood psyohometer can catch 
the impression that another would 
give through a wire, and perhaps 
there wdll be less disposition to 
doubt this since it is proved that 
electricity can be sent in any direc- 
tion through earth, water, or air, 
and Mr. Stead has shown that mes- 
sages can be sent without any a])pa- 
ratuB whatever. YVires are not ne- 
cessary — the atmosphere does not 
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hinder. A few day ago, about 9 
A.M., Mrs. S. said to her friend : 
'^Mrs. G. is talking about me, and 
she knows that I know it. She is 
thinking of going to tlie seaside I” 
The friend wrote this to Mrs. G., 
who lived about eighty miles away, 
and Mrs. G. brought me the letter 
and said it was all true. 

The marvellous experience of Mr. 
Stead, in which it seemed that a friend 
at a distance could write through his 
hand, are not as mysterious as they 
seem. They simply reproduce the 
phenomena of psyebometry, which 
I have been publishing for fifty 
years, and add thereto an automatic 
action of his hand, accustomed to 
obey the current of his thought, 
without any conscious action of the 
mind with which his psychometric 
jmwer brings him en rapport. Hut 
the control of his hand by another 
is not irapo.ssihle, for as disemh<Klic(l 
spirits do thus contnd and wiite 
through the hands of mediums, I 
have no doubt that ^Ir. Stead can 
thus receive messages from the de- 
parted, and even from the living, 
whenever he shall c(»ine in relation 
with .some one of jreat psychic force.s. 
If !Mr. Stead should read these lines 
I hoi>e he wiil make the experiments 
I suggest, and not he sceptical if 
his messages should come from emi- 
nent historical characters, for it is 
as easy to communicate with Cac.'^ar 
or Socrates as with John Smith if 
one lives on their higher plane. 

Telepathy is hegining to he under- 
stood. It requires no wires. It is 
practicable now, and will he practiscHl 
some time, to establish telepathic 
stations round the world, by which 
a great amount of intelligence can 
be instantly sent. 

Thus it seems to be coming about 
that all things arc tending to uni- 
fication. Psyebometry merges into 
telepathy, and both are cmnbiried in 
thought healing, and, in a strange 


way, electricity seems to serve as 
the link between conscious thought 
of man and the central energy mani- 
fested in the aggregate of dynami- 
cal systems into which science has 
analysed matter. 


THE LAW OP PSYCHIC 
HEALING. 

A COMPENDIUM FOR CURING THE 
BODY BY THE ISOUL. 


Mrs. GILLEN’S “THE LAW OF EX- 
PRESSION.”* 

By Mrs. Abxjoy- Walker. 

JlTHP title of this little brochure is 
^ a very good one, and gives a 
compendium of what Spiritual Heal- 
ing, C.’hristiiiu Science, iMeutal Har- 
mony (or whatever name besta])peals 
to the reader), would teach. 

If, however, this pamphlet is 
meant for the unlearnyl (as we 
gather), its terminology and expla- 
nation are not (jiiile so clear as its* 
author iinagnu's, even to those hmg 
conversant with this system of teach- 
ing. And though tcehnicaiitics are 
su})posed to be avoided, we have a 
good deal which reminds us of 
Sydney Smith\s story of the young 
lady in a Scotti.wh ball-room whom 
he overheard flaying to her })artncr, 
apparently in reply to a j)roposal : 
“That, my lord, is love in the 
Abstract !" 

A PRELIMINAIIY CAPTION. 

We are sure the writer is much 
in earnest, hut in the recent flood 
of American literature on this fasci- 
nating subject — the power of mind 
over body — we have far too much of 
wholesale assumptions which pre- 
suppose every person to be in the 
same state of mental evolution. As 
a modern writer well puts it, with 


• “The Law of ExpreMion, or Order of Creation.” By Alma Gillen. 
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regard to Pantheism, when its vo- 
taries say : All matter is God/' 

they forget that, although all matter 
is of God, all matter is not in the 
condition of God ; so with the tea- 
chers of Christian Science, the most 
unwarranted assertions are sown 
broadcast among the widely-differing 
units of an audience, to the effect 
that “they can all go home to heal 
themselves and every body else V * — 
allowing nothing for the “bushel- 
cover that is, alas ! over too many 
of our candles," so that the Divine 
Spark is hardly as yet even visible. 
Tliey are told that by the repetition 
of certain formulje (most true and 
excellent in themselves), they are 
certain to heal, and that it is a lack 
of faith to suppose this depends on 
anything of relativity in the patient 
or of devolpmont on their own part, 
as if they all presumed to think 
they hiul attained to the Perfect 
Humanity of the one sinless Christ. 
Some of this current teaching appears 
like an approach to the perilous 
rocks of Calvinism, as once set forth 
by a huly who blasphemously said : 
“I may commit murder, or my little 
boy may tell any number of lies, 
and it cannot touch our salvation, 
because we know that we are among 
the elect 1" There was no thougl'.t 
there about “working out Salvation," 
or of St. Paul's gentle words : “1 
count n(}t myself to have attained," 
and “lest I be a castaway." This 
is terribly paralleled by the way in 
which some teachers interpret. 
“There is no evil," and in which 
some thoroughly \vell intentioned 
people even say, “we must not resist 
or denounce it, because we thereby 
give it a positive existence" ; not 
seeing that the denial of its power 
is mighty to the pulling down of 
strongholds of iniquity, which must 
take place ere we can help to build 
the Palace of Goodness and Truth in 
their place — that we must “deny" the 
genuineness of the counterfeit coin, 
if we would put it out of circulation. 


STUBBORN LIMITATIONS. 

Christian Science is in itself a 
beautiful and elevating doctrine, and 
its fundamental doctrines — “All is 
love" ; “There is no dominance in 
Matter or Evil" ; “The good is the 
victorious" : “I am Spirit from the 
one divine source of all" — are most 
soul -stirring truths, which no one 
who had once grasped them in the 
depths of his being could ever again 
let } 40 ; but how can the liyht shine 
through a dusty pane, or when still 
covered by the “bushel measure" 
of the undominated lower nature? 
The light is there all the time in every 
man, thank God! however latent j 
but it will save us many a heart- 
break if we do accept the fact that 
all are not yet “spiritually discern- 
ing," and that although many and 
many a hard layer of mental accre- 
tion and false concept will undoub- 
tedly yield to our “Denials and 
Atlirmations" in Spiritual Healing, 
there are people like tliose of Caper- 
naum of old, in whom we “can do 
no mighty w’ork," because of their 
wholly uiispiritual condition, so that 
their “radiant point" is as yet uii- 
machable by human effort. 

WHO CAN BE CLUED? 

It may here very naturally be 
asked : — “How are wc (o know when 
this is the case, or when those we 
Mreat' will prove responsive?" And 
unfortunately this can he known to 
very few but the psychic or the 
clairvoyant. Intuition, however, will 
often come to the Healer's aid when 
he or she has a joyous conviction 
that a particular case can be much 
helped, or that another might prove 
hopelessly obstructive to tliein, 
though very possibly not to someone 
else. One blessing, however, in Psy- 
chic Healings that we can certainly 
do no harm by it, unlike the giving 
of a drug, which one can perhaps 
assimilate, and from which another 
derives ('uly injur}'. It rarely hap- 
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pens that any earnest effort to make 
the True Self manifest does not re- 
sult in 8ome form of benefit, for even 
if no physical good accrue, the treat- 
ment is often found to translate itself 
on to the higher moml plane, with 
marked benefit to character, or sof- 
tening of asperities ; while the fact 
that there may be no visibh result 
of the kind aimed at must not too 
much discourage us, or make us 
think that there is no use or truth 
in so Spiritual a mode of Healing. 

Those who have given it up in 
despair and gone empty away, have 
been often unwisely led to expect 
universal and equal success with 
every one, which is contrary to all 
experience of special rapport and 
magnetic relativities on the more 
physical place, Natural Law lieing 
so markedly seen to work in the 
Spiritual world, just as much as 
does Spiritual Law in the Natural 
world, their source being one, and 
their working interpenetrative. 

The most helpful settings forth of 
this system of healing have been 
found by many to be Evans’ vari<ms 
lucid and useful volumes, and Miss 
Prances Lord’s ^^Christian Science 
Healing,” published both in England 
and America, procurable through 
Red way, 9, Hart Street, Blooln^hury, 
and to be found in “Borderland” 
Library by those who wish for a very 
full and interesting presentation of 
the subject. 

Mils. Gillen’s teachings. 

To return, however, to Mrs. Gillen’s 
pamphlet, a slight rdnund of which 
may give a general idea of its scope. 
She opens with some useful intro- 
ductory remarks, saying that people 
are gradually beginning to recognise 
the potencies within themselves, as 
evinced by a belief in many branches 
of occult study, but that tliey liave 
much need to understand the ratio a-’ 
ale of their inner powers, if they 
would not bring discredit on the sub- 


ject ; and to grasp the unity of the 
spiritual and physical nature as both 
coming from one fountain, under- 
standing what a lever for the diffi- 
culties of life is to- be found in the 
Spiritual part of us. All “expres- 
sion” must be from the inner to the 
outer, and a practical grasp of this 
opens the door to endless new mean- 
ings and possibilities, through the 
avenue* of what the writer calls the 
“Mentality” or “Soul,” though it is 
a little confusing to class these to- 
gether as the part which thinks ; 
the word “Soul or Psyche” being so 
constantly understood in different 
senses, and at, different times even 
by the pro- Homeric and post-Ho- 
meric Greeks. 

JIENTALITY. 

Expression being from the inner 
to the outer is what can be cognised 
by any of the souses, the examples 
of Mathematics being the ^“expres- 
sion” of its principles, not their 
cause, but their eft'eet. To make 
this thought of jmictical application 
to the Life-})rinciple we must fur- 
ther see that “every Expression must 
have at lca<t two causes.” To revert 
to the illuftt ration from Matliema- 
iics, if the Prin(ni)le he the primary 
cause of the example, and the latter 
!)e the “expression or finished proof” 
of the Principle, there must always 
lie between them something else, in 
unvarying secpiencc, which is the 
problem. The problems and exam- 
ples of the Life -principle are human 
lieings, to whom we seek to apply 
tile “Law of Expression” for their 
own benefit, reasoning from the 
Principle of Life as the cause, to the 
body as effect, between which lies 
the “Mimtality,” or that part of us 
which ihinkH. It is a common error 
that we think with the bnin, though 
being itself a merely physical thing, 
it can only act as an instrument, in 
response to an invisible cause, as 
mental action which precedes the 
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physical. J ust as our various mem- 
bers have each their special work, so 
is it with the “Mentality/^ which 
consists of Memory, Imagination, 
Will Power, &c., &c., in a highly 
complex way. 

THE TRINITY IN MAN. 

Thought is a far more wonderful 
thing than the unreflective are aware 
in its caj)acity of speed e. g.. Time 
and Space being no barriers to it, 
bringing the Spirit into absolute 
lA'eseiice of the object of Thought, 
and in its power of multiplying, as 
set forth by that little realised word 
brood till we often come to see 
‘‘the reason why” for anything we 
arc contemplating. Every “expres- 
sion” is a “three in one,” and so is 
jMan, because, if he consists of body 
and of Mentality, there must be 
something hchhid and beyond these, 
which does the Thinking, thus mak- 
ing him to consist of Thinker, 
Thought, and Body. 

But as the Principle in Mathema- 
tics never changes, however much 
the problems aud examples vary, so 
the Principle or Spirit in man 
is unehangi-able, whatever be the 
condition of the mind or body. If 
anything be wrong with the Expres- 
sion or physical part, it is traceable 
to the Mentality, which must first 
be set right, so as to harmonize its 
Expression or body. But no bold 
theories are of value unless we can 
bring them to a practical application. 
Thus we see that the “Law of Ex- 
pression,” being “the order of Crea- 
tion,” is therefore universal, and the 
Wondrous Oriental Thinker is the 
Great First Cause, God, the ultimate 
concept of all. 

Man being the microcosm, we 
judge of some at least of the Great 
Thinker's attributes by what He has 
put within us ; e.g,, “the body dis- 
plays force, which shows Him to be 
Power ; the brain formulates reasons, 
which proves Him to be Wisdom ; 
the body expresses affection, which 

n 


shows Him to be Love.” Thus Man, 
the thinker, comprises in himself 
Love, Wisdom, Power, besides his 
Mentality, with its complex gifts, 
and his body. 

Thus we do not think of his mere 
physical part as himself, but that he 
is a Thinker mith a mental and phy- 
sical nature, or, as in the striking 
phrase, “I am Spirit, having a Soul 
and body.” 

The Thinker only acts on the body 
through his Mentality, so that it be- 
comes his “expression,” and the ques- 
tion at once arises. How can this 
express Love, Wis^lom, and Power, 
if the mental action be the direct 
opposite of these, in hate, ignorance, 
weakness, or fear ? For the natural 
result of these will be to land it in 
disharmony and feebleness. 

Here we should remember the 
“multiplying” faculty of Thought, 
whether from ourselves or others, 
when it “broods” on inharmonious 
things, and positively develops them. 
It is the fatal separation in our 
minds between God and man that 
causes all the evils in the world and 
in ourselves. 

Thus Si)irit, Mentality, and body 
must work in the “harmony” origi- 
nally intended for them, setting forth 
Love, Wisdom, and Power; as if 
they work in contradiction they jar 
upon each other, and both misery 
aud illness may naturally be expected 
to ensue. 

TRINITY IN UNITY THE SECRET OF 
HEALTH. 

Our writer concludes that the 
grasping of this triune principle, so 
as to bring our whole being into 
Unity, is what is needed for the un- 
derstanding of all Truth and the 
healing of all sicknesses. We cordi- 
ally agree with one of her closing 
assertions, that a spiritual concept of 
Man in matters of healing “would 
enable scientists to find out all they 
want to know about the life-principle 
without the aid of vivisection.” One 
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thing which has greatly attracted 
some of us to the study of Psychic 
healing being its vital divergence 
from any such blinding and confu- 
sing methods of torture, leading the 
experimenters to false conclusions, 
violating alilvo the Love Principle 
and the Unity of Beihg, uU Life and 
Sentience having its own “nghts,^* 
and to the excnnption from torture 
of the weaker and lower at the hands 
of the stronger, “MighU^ ue\cr being 
truly ^^Right.^^ 

Only by the Law of Love and 
Harmony can the nations or indivi- 
duals l;>e healed, as all life is on its 
upward path of evolution, which we 
may well s('ek to aid, and not impede 
bv cruel methods which rebel against 
Creative I’nity. 

The phamphlet ends bv the re- 
raimler that ‘'/mo'* all things are 
possible, a*nl that to li\e for the 
future doo" uoi ' . ■ the crush- 

ing and eliiiiinat Jiig out of the j)re- 
sent what beauty and hap[»ines.s 
rigidly belong to it.^^ 

There is much in the art,niment 
which is valuable and t!iouudit--timu- 
lating, though some passage- an* not 
so clear in “expressioiP^ as might be 
desired ; but it goes much dc»‘per 
than many supcrlicial American 
papers we have seen, whicii sin 
against all logical presentment by 
assuming their premises, and then 
basing a heavy superstructure on a 
sandy foundation. 

THE TRUE ECLECTICISM. 

As Christian Science began there 
with an idea of emancipation from 
all sectarian beliefs, it is jiaiiiful to 
see how it all tends to ber^ome a 
'WU' of its own; the ^%ld>ite8" 
being somewhat “MahometaiP’ in the 
strength of their denunciations, and 
their prophetess's dreary hook the 
sole Koran for the “faithful" in her 
sense, so that those who are not of 
her disciples do not apparently obey 
the truth ! We have happily no such 


Christian Seieneo papacy in Eng- 
land, hut ev(Mi here we have aii 
inclination to think no other method 
of healing of any value, if once 
accepting this s\stem. It is a enri- 
ons spe«*taele how all human ten- 
dency is t»> tliiiik “orthodoxy is W// 
doxy, and heterodoxy everyboily 
eise’s «lo\y Yet Faith-healing, 
devout [u’uyer, and concentration at 
Lourdes , St. Winifred's, or any 
other shrine of lu^aling, and a restor- 
ing gift of Touch or Magnetic cur- 
rent, may all be of n‘al lielj) and 
value if the individuals are in a rt‘s- 
ponsivc stall* ; though we are far 
fmm au'rci‘\ng witii Zola's most 
])ainful and pessimistic view after 
so gh)\\ingly describing snme of the 
wniahM’ful answi'i’s to prayer before 
till* siirine of Lourdes , that, consi- 
dering the misery of humanity amid 
ail il> sicknesses and sorrows, it 
need< to have set before it “the eter- 
nal //" <»f I'aradise," and the “moral 
pniiei*" of an ideal ! We thank Ood, 
on the contrary, that those things 
arc Hit ‘ clcrnal lit*," hut eternal truth 
that the “rciieni|>lion of the body 
from the bondage i>r corruption," 
and the distresses of snlTeriiig, is an 
actual reality, beginning here and 
now, when* tlie spiritual has sway, 
and the true self is brought into 
manifestation. 

THE TUIUMPH OF THE SPIRIT. 

Christians who rejoice over gloom, 
and not tjvcr that which dissipates 
it., hu-get that Healing, whether of 
Stall or body, is ju.st as much a 
“gift of tile Spirit” as “Love, or Joy, 
or Peace” — and that we are there- 
fore right to seek it, and to believe 
ill it There is a striking expres- 
sion in one of the collects which 
allows the recognition of our three- 
f«dd nature — body, soul, and spirit, 
where it says, “We offer and pre- 
sent unto Thee ourselves, our souls 
and bodies"— thus clearly setting 
forth that soul and body are not the 
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all of onr complex being. Thus we 
giadi}/ hail all thafc brings home to 
us the Spiritual nature of man, or 
which helps to bring out in glowing 
colours sonn? half- forgotten truths 
where the dust has gathered on the 
original picture of our Being, dini- 
ining the lustre of its Spiritual part. 
A real understanding of its “Law 
of Expression” would help many of 
us to rise above the bondage of 
matter into “the glorious libLu ty of 
the Children <d God,” and to include 
in this possibility the whole of the 
groaning creation, animals as well 
as men — those dumb br«‘thein of 
ours, who too often (‘udure such un- 
deserved sufferings at our Ininds, 
very suicidal for those who inflict 


them, because violating tde Law of 
Unity, and so retarding their own 
evolution. 

If we on(;e grasp the Unity of 
Substance and tlie truth of tliub 
good old saying, ‘The All is the 
One,*’ we can never be found among 
the violators of others’ rights, human 
or sub-human, but it will guide us 
into the Law of Harmony, and how 
we can, each in our little measure, 
practically hcli) to apply it, whether 
in consolation, in uplifting, or in 
lu*aling"iu union wirii that ‘Ever- 
lasting yea” which lings through 
th(‘ ages — “Bi'hold I make ail ihinus 
new I 

E. E. AliNEY-W>LKER. 
Bovderlund. 


•u- 


BHAGABATGIT.V WITIf SANKARBHASHYA. 

{Continued from yage oO,) 


ffHE senses are superior (to 
the body) ; the mind is 
superior to the senses ; the in- 
tellect is superior to the mind ; 
that which is superior to the 
intellect is It (Atman). 42. 

Sankara. “You tell me to con- 
tr«)l the senses tirst and then to 
eschew desire. By what means 
then — with whosi' helji — am I to 
cast it otY” ? Till* five s.miscs, l)t*giu- 
idng with that of hearing (this in- 
cludes the other five also, b('gimiing 
with that of speech. Anandotiiri) 
are called superior by the wist*, as 
they are subtler, more internal and 
have a wider Held of action, than 
the gross, external and confined 
body; in the same manner, the 
mind which desires ami thinks (and 
has the power of moving and guid- 
h»g the senses) is called superior to 


the senses ; the intellect which 
iismons and dctc*rmim-*^ and guides 
the mind is called superior to the 
mind, ami that whieli is the per- 
eeiver of all objects, the iiiueruiust 
Didiiiif whom di'siro deludes by 
means of taking possession of the 
senses &e., ami I Iimw iug a \ eil on 
its native condition — that ol true 
knowledge, is superior to tlie in- 
lollecb; it is tlie witness only of 
intellect, PtiromiUnui. Cp:Text 

II 41 and 

wr ifir: I w TO iflf 1 

TfX’ II i 

im 

jrfai II Kadut Ui>'i. III. 1011. Ob- 

jects of tho senses are superior to 
tlie senses | the miml is superior to 
the objects ; the intellect is superior 
to the iiiiud, tho Makin dtma (the 
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first manifestation of Avyakta ; in- 
dividual consciousness or the collec- 
tive ego of the universe) ; Avyakta 
(the unnianifested material basis of 
the creation) is superior to Muhat 
and Punisha is superior to Avyn- 
kta. There is nothing superior to 
It, there is nothing beyond It, it is 
the last and highest state of being. 

Stronof-handed ! Thus know- 
ing the superior of the intellect 
and stilling down self (the 
mind) by self (the intellect), 
destroy this unconquerable 
enemy, desire. 43 

Sunkara. What next ? The next 
thing is to know the superior of the 
intellect, Atman, after which, paci- 
fying the purified mind perfectly, 
kill this enemy, 0 thou strong-armed 
warrior ! desire, to 8ei;?e which is 
difficult iu the extreme and whose 
ways are very hard to be deter- 
mined. (Cp ; 

1 1 Katha 

Upa, III. 13.) The wise person 
should control his sp^u^ch, by the 
mind, the mind by the intellec!, the 
intellect by the pure individual 
consciousness, and the pure .self- 
consciousness by the unchangtable 
consciousness). 

END OF CHAPTER III 


CHAPTER IV. 

I ex{)lHined this principle of 
conduct (leading to the) un- 
changeable condition to l/iuas^ 
wata (Sun-god); Viuaswata 
handed it down to Manu and 
Manu in his turn passed it on 
to Ibshahu, i. 

Sankara. Sree Bhagaban said : 
The principle of conduct, charac- 


terized by devotion to gndnam 
(true knowledge) is explained in the 
two preceding chapters, the path of 

renunciation [ ] or the path 

of do.sireIes8 action, which is the 
conclusion arrived at and the essence 
of all Vedic teachings, in their two 
main divisions, viz., in respect of 
the path of desire (attachment and 
World) and of n'stndut (non-attach- 
ment and 7 uo//.s7o/) and which Bha- 
gahitu teaclu's throughout the 
whole of the Gita. Now to show 
further the high merit of the sys- 
tem whicli is regarded as the cream 
of Vedic te.acliings Bkatjabdn alludes 
to the jKTsons who practised ib 
hereditanly and attained to per- 
fection by it. This system of yoga 
.stated in the foregoing two chapters 
I explained to Sun in the begin- 
ning of creation, tliat the rulers of 
the world, the Kshattrias, might be 
strengthened, so that endowed with 
Yoga Villa (powers resulting from 
the concentration of the will-force) 
they might protect the Bfdmkans 
(which done, i. e.), once the Brdm- 
hans and Kahattrias are well off, 
the well-being of the world is se- 
cured. The .system has been called 

A ryaya ( ), not because the 

blcssing.s accruing from it are in- 
exhaustible (for .such a thing is 
absurd), but because it leads to 
uiiiniscitmce*, or mo/cHha. He, Vivas- 
wata, told this to Manu ; Manu 
again taught it to his son Ikshaku, 
the fir.st king since creation. 

O terror of foes ! thus the 
Rajarshis (kings) who without 
leaving their cast-duties at- 
tained the spiritual heights 
of (Rishis) were heirs to the 
knowledge of this (Yoga) from 
generation to generation, (un- 
til) in course of time, this 
noble system was lost (to the 
world). 2. 
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Siinkara. Thus among the Kshat- 
tria race, from generation to gene- 
ration, the kings who were IHshU 
as well, knew this system of Yoga. 
That yoga by long lapse of time 
died out from the families, in which 
it was handed down from father to 
son as a hereditary possession since 
the beginning of creation. tKuow 
it to have so happened), 0 thou, 
who scorch thy enemies with th(3 
rays of your valour, like the Sun 

). 

(You) are my devotee and 
friend, I have revealed this 
hoary system of yoga to you 
today, because this occult 
knowledge is supreme (of all 
occult sciences). 3. 

Sankara. Falling at the hands of 
persons who were weak-minded and 
had no control over their senses, 
this Yoga was lost, but as there is 
no better means for securing the 
final emancipation than it, I have 
now told you this ancient system, 
(this Yoga is called old because it 
exists in the Veda, which is begiu- 
ningless. Anandagiri). Yeu are 
also my devoted worshipper as well 
as a friend and this Yoga is the 
best of all occult systems of know- 
ledge. (This sigtiifie.s that the 
knowledge has been imparted to a 
fit person). 

Your birth is recent (while) 


Vioaswata was born long ago. 
How am I to know that in 
the beginning you told it ? 4. 

Sankara. Lest any one thinks 
Bhagabdn*8 words to be self-contra- 
dictory, Arjuna devises this question, 
to remove the doubt. You are 
born as the son of Vasudeva far 
boyond the time of the birth of 
Vivaswataf who was born in the 
beginning of creation. But you say, 
that the Yoga you revealed to me 
just now, was first explained by 
you to yivuHwata. How am I to 
understand this contradictory state- 
ment ? 

Arjuna ! Many births of 
mine and yours have taken 
])lace. I know them all, (while) 
you, 0 terror of foes ! do not 
know them. 5. 

Sankara. To remove the doubt 
of the foolish, who question the 
God hood and Omniscience of Vdsu- 
(hiva, which was also the object of 
AijaniYti question, Sree lihagabdn 
introduces this Sloka in reply. You 
are unconscious of your previous 
incariiatioMS because your eye of 
knowledge is veiled with the pair 
of opposites, good and evil &c., 
while I know them all, because, I 
am one with constancy, purity,omni- 
.M‘ieuce, emmcipatiou and truth, 
and therefore My knowledge is 
never veiled by anything. 


■0 
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THE SHASTRIC METHODS OF SUBDUING 
INDRIAS AND THE MIND. 

(Ci^tinued jnuje oil.) 


§ OW by Bruhniachnrya we mean 
continence in mind, word 
and deed and the study of the 
Vedas and other sacred Shastras ; 
though in the Yogashastra conti- 
nence is particularly indicated ; bitt 
the study of the sacred literature 
falls under the separate category 

of Swddyahya ( ^gr^rr^r ) which is 
reckoned as one of the principal 
accessories of Niyaraa Sadhana of 
the Astdnga Yoga. 

As we have gone very far on 
Brahmacharya in this article we 
will not go through all its details 
hut will oiily dwell bri^.'fly on t he 
subji^ct ; — 

There are two sorts of Brahina- 
charya — one for the whole of life 
and the other for a certain pi riod 
of life. Sanuk, Sukracharya, San- 
kaiachar\a and others observed 
Brahuwchirya throughout their 
life. The second form of Br.dinia- 
charya is divided into tlut-e cI.ism^s 
viz., the Kanisthd or the lowest, 
the Miidhyavia or the middle and 
the Uttauia or the highest. The 
continence observed by males and 
females up to the 24111 and lIHli 
year of their age rospec: [v, !y is 
called the lowest f^rm of Hrahma- 
charya. This Kaniatlut Brofnna- 
c/iart/aisessential for all sons of Uwi- 
jas. According to our Shastras a son 
of a Dwija or rather a Dwija ought 
not to enter the Asram of Grihastha 
or enter the married life before he 
perforins the duties of a Biaiima- 
charee. Bhagawitn Manu says — 

’I’f '5rrwrf»wr 


A Dwija (twice born) should after 
observing Brahmacharya according 
to the principles laid down in the 
Shastras and hnishing the study of 
Vedas four, three, two, or at least ono 
with all its parts enters the Grihastha 
Asram ; and having obtained the 
permission of his Guru and per- 
formed ablution (in token of his 
having finished his sacred task) 
he slioidd duly return home and 
take ail accomplished wife of his 
own cast. This sort of Brtdnm- 
charee, before he enters tlu^ (irihas- 
tliasram, is called Bidyahrata Siui- 
taka { ), i.t. one that 

does Sii<cn after completing the 
Brafit of Bi'iilniuicluirjd and the 
si udy of the Vedas, lie who only 
observes Brahmacharya successfully 
bill r.oidd not go through the Vedas 
thoroughly and then leaves the 
Brahm.aeharya Asram is called 
Bral<{.>iiatal'(L OiiC that completes 
the stmiy of the Vedas and other 
saen.'d Siiastras but could not ob- 
serve Brahmaeharya thoroughly and 
then enters the (Jrihasthasram is 
called Bid yn.Ha<itiika. Tlie perfor- 
iiKU’ of this lowest form of Brahvia- 
cJuirya gels strength of body and 
mind and giuierally lives from 70 
to 80 years of age without any dis- 
ease with all his organs of percep- 
tiou.and action in full vigour and 
gets healthy issues. 

The second or the middle form of 
Brahmacharya is the performance 
of contiuence by thought, word and 
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deed and the study of the sacred 
SluUtras up to the 4'lth year in 
the case of man and in cases of 
Avoman up to her 32n(l year. The 
Yogi or the Bi'ahinacharee or any 
otlier person who perforins this sort 
ot Bmhmacharyu gets not only the 
vigour of his body and mind but of 
dtind also. The practiser of this 
middle form is easily able to diive 
out all his bad inclinations and 
foster all the godly virtues in him. 
He is then called a Riulra, on ac- 
count of his being able to bring to 
tears L e., .subdue the bad inclina- 
tions and the badly inclined pro- 
pensities. 

The third form of Brahmacharya 
lasts till the 48th year ol his age in 
the case of man and in ca.sesof women 
up to lier 30th year. A Bialima- 
chareeof ihisclaso over and above the 
aciiuirements of the first two classes 
attains Bidya (knowledge in all its 
blanches) and peace of mind, lie 
can easily enter the world asa 
k\Ji,ma Giihastha. Continence from 
early youth to mature age gives 
him strength of body and mind and 
ins passions being subdued he 
enjoys peace of mind and in conse- 
(juence of these the children he 
begets are not only healthy in body 
but are also virtuously inclined. 

We said before that the obser- 
vance of continence often helps a 
Chda to understand and to lealizc 
the spiritual truths. It sometimes 
becomes essential even for an ad- 
vanced Chela to observe Btahma- 
charya again alter his hist course 
in order to understand the higher 
truths of the sacred teachings. To 
illustrate this we quote the follow- 
ing from the Prasopanishad — 

«^ihiniwTq[Tsr: 

’T i wsraft WTBTT^ 'll ^ 

T».f»nrT! inf w 


HI 

wft TnniTJiil w'nf 

■■iifaT 

kc. 

Bharadwaja's son Shukeysha, 
Shibis son Satyakaviu, 8ourya’s son 
Gurgyn, Aswala’s son Koivshalya, 
Bhngu’s son Bydarbhi, and Kalya s 
son Kabandhi were all Brahmapara- 
}anas and Brahmanisllias devoted 
heart and soul to Brahma with a 
yarning heart to seek tluf Para- 
brahma they repaired with Knsha 
in their hands to Bluigawan Pippa- 
lada as the proper man who would 
t(‘ll them everything. The Rishee 
(Pippalad) diiected them to practise 
Tapas, Brahmaeharya and Shardhya 
again for one year and then to come 
to him and put any questions they 

liked This shews that for the 

understanding of the highest truths 
Brahmacharya is required even of 
those who have became Br((hma* 
nisthee after one course of Brahma- 
chtirya. Tims it is proved from 
st)me of the greatest authorities in 
our Sluistras, beyond the shadow 
of a doubt, that Brahmacharya is 
a great help to, and sometimes ab- 
solutely necessary tor a Yogee to 
altaiii Sarnadlu in one life. 

Next we come to ( ) 
Ajwigruha. Parigraha means the 
desire to get this thing or that 
thing and the abstinence from that 
desire is ( ) Aparigraha or 

non-covetousness. 

The desire to get this thing or 
that thing is the result of Prabritty 
( ) or is Prabritty itself. 

Maharsbee Gowtama says in liis 
Nya Slidstras, “Ignorance begets 
folly, folly begets desire and desire 
leads to birth (succession of births) 
which begets sorrow.” The removal 
of one cause removes another. To 
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explain this clearly. Though desire 
is confined to the objects of enjoy- 
ment virtually it is not so confined ; 
it extends to the soul’s desire to 
have a body since body is needed 
for enjoyment, and as our desires 
are disposed outwards and to the 
objects of the senses so we get 
soirow from the body which is the 
result of our selfish desires. If we 
can make up our nuiid to give up 
all sorts of desires, {t. e.) become iu- 
diflferent we can put a stop to our 
births and rebirths and the sorrows 
consequent thereto. So long as a 
man is subject to desire he is sub- 
ject to Prabritty which is the out- 
come of Ahydya and he cannot 


have Swarupa Gyanani ( ) 

{i. e.) the knowledge of self. But 
Abydya must be first destroyed to 
destroy trahritty and the destruc- 
tion of Prabritty leads to cessation 
of rebirths. Then he attains ( 

) Swarupa Gyanam and he can 

know his past, present and future. 
It is for this reason Patanjali says : 

On noincovetonsnoss being con- 
firmed there comes knowledge of all 
births. 

(To be continued.) 
SuUNKERNATH PlTNDIT. 


THE iLVHIMNASTAVA. 


^AHIMNASTAVA or ‘^a hymn 
of the Glorious” purports to 
have been composed and sung by 
Pushpadanra, king of the G indluir- 
vas, under the following circums- 
tances. He was in the habit of 
stealing flowers for the purpose 
of worshipping Siva with them 
from the pleasure-garden of 
king Vahu. The guards of the 
garden, seeing that in spite of all 
their watchful vigilance, flowers 
were stolen every night, came to 
the conclusion that the crime was 
perpetrated by a being who poss- 
essed the power of walking in space. 
So, one night they scattered on the 
ground near the flower-trees some 
flowers after Siva had been wor~ 
tiki/pped 'ioith them, in the hope 
that the thief, whoever he might 
be, would unconsciously trample on 
them and thus lose the power of 
movement. The plan had the 
desired effect and the very night in 
which the sanctified flowers were 
strewn, the king of the Oandharvae 
after walking a few steps found him- 


self wanting in tiie power of mov- 
ing hiinseif from one tree to another. 
Thus endangercji, ho broke forth 
into a hymn of praise of ‘the 
Glorious’ ill tlic hope that He 
would save him from shame and 
fear. 

The hymn is generally regarded 
as one addressed to Siva and no 
doubt it manifestly is. But the 
high and majestic conception of the 
ideal, conveyed in a style equally 
grand and impressive, bids fair to 
leave all limitations behind and 
partake.s of the nature almost of 
the pr.aise of the Impersonal. Partly 
owing to this reason it is main- 
tained by some that the hymn is 
equally applicable to Vishnu also 
and there is a scholium which inter- 
prets it in both ways. Thanks to 
the elasticity of tho Sanskrit lan- 
guage, this has been made practi- 
cable, but still, the statement that 
such a purpose of double signifi- 
cance lurks between the lines, could, 
in our opinion, hardly recommend 
itself to aa impartial reader 
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after a careful perusal of the 
original. 

Below, we give the text in origi- 
nal and translation, mainly compil- 
ing the notes from the Siva Vishnu 
Pardtica, a note which, as its very 
name signifies, explains the hymn 
both as applying to Siva as well as 
Vishnu. 

«T«Trit II? II 

If the offering of praise of one 
who is ignorant of the limits of thy 
^lory be unworthy of Thee, then 
the words cv^mi of Brainhfi and other 
gods must fail far short of You. If 
one, who praises according to the 
measure of his understanding be 
not guilty, then 0 destroyer of all 
misery ! this my attempt to cele- 
brate thy praise, nught not also be 
dcprecable. 

jTlie word llara ( ’fr ^ Is usually 
applied* to Siva, but it may also 
refer to Vishnu in the sense of the 
translation]. 

^ VII7 fm? 

vi^ ^mfir w >fTw: ircr ^ Ki 

Thy glory, which the Vedas, awe- 
struck at its majesty, proves to be 
non-dual and undifferentiated, shines 
nnapproachable even by the utter 
most stretch of thought and express- 
ion. Who can set forth its praise 
duly ? Who can ascertain its 
nature and properties ? Who can 
cognise it as an object ? Yet who 
would not merge his mind in and 
faise his voice in praise of the fresh 
forms which it ever assumes to 
l^fing joys and blessings into the 
hearts of Thy sincere devotees 1 
[The forms alluded to above are 


in the case of Siva His Form, with 
the Bull, Trident, His wife Parvabi 
and many others ; and in the case 
of Vishnu, His blue form adorned 
with Lotus, conch and many 
others], 

?HpirW’TT»rfT I 

1^1 

0 Bramhan ! can the language 
even of the chief of the gods be a 
matter of wonder to Thee, Who 
hath produced (breathed out) the 
immortal Vedas full of honey ? My 
mind is thus bent, 0 destroyer of 
Tripura! tu purify this my language 
by the merit of recounting Thy 
virtuts. 

[Puramcfthana ( ) has been 

translated as the destroyer of 
Tripura, the notorious Asura whom 
Siva killed. In the case of Vishnu 
(he word is to be interpreted as 
addressed to Him Whose abode 

( ■ 55 c ) is in the place of churning 
( ), thus Gokoola (Vrindavana) 
or the Kshira Samudra], 

0 « 

^TT^fv^r: 

Ul 

0 fnlfiller of desires ! Some dull- 
witted persons here, who take the 
ugly for the beautiful (or the plea- 
sant for the good) and are destined 
to meet with nothing but evil in 
the three worlds try to disprove, 
by taking recourse to cavil, 
Thy Godhead, which is the aim 
and end of the three Vedas, which 
is manifested by the three-fold 
forma of Bramhd, Vishnu and Ma- 
heswara, distinguished severally by 
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the three properties (or forces) of 
Rnjas, S>itwa and Tafnas and vvhich 
is the agency from which flows the 
creation, preservation and destruc- 
tion of the universe. 

; ftfc irra: ftriprra 

ftWraTfr ^TTTT p B^r ^ PT Tfir ^ I 

What is this attempt ? What is 
His body ? Supported on what docs 
the creator create the three w'orlds ? 
What are the implement and mate- 
rials He takes in aid ? Those vain 
questions utterly inapplicable to Thy 
incomprehensible glory are asked 
by some senseless persons for the 
delusion of the world. 

fti M^PrfvT^rnrTzr htPt \ 

IT : M r<^ i* 

mft ^ ^ III 

0 Supreme of the immortals t 
could this embodied universe be 
uncreate ? Could its creation occur 
independent of an agent? Or what 
non-Qod could attempt the creation 
of the world — that the stupid should 
regard Thee with scepticism ? 

wl^wT WWW : wwrfwfw w \ 

^r^Nt wfwiHTnrwrgfftw wptt wwwf 
ivwriNh w« ^wftr Trwrr w»r^f m 

Though men, according to their 
variety of tastes, follow different 
mths, as pointed out in the three 
Vedas, the Samkhya arid Yoga 
philosophies, the Fdshupata and 


Vaishnava sy«?tems, each one consi- 
dering his choice to be the best, 
yet all of them, whether they walk 
straight or zig-zag, will at last 
reach Thee, as all rivers, (irrespec- 
tive of their rise and course) flow 
into the one Ocean. 

[The thi ee preceding slokas and 
this, may equally apply to Siva and 
VishnuJ. 

^T?f* trrwTftrw wm xjrfww; 

wf^ wrr«nTT»«* ii:i 

0 fulfilh'r nf desire I an old bull, 
a \vooden staff ('part of a hedsr(*a(l , 
an axo, a ])iecc of hide, ashes, sn''kes 
and a human skull, — these seven 
are thy household furnitures and 
requisites. One glance of Thy eye 
has given the other gods their vari- 
ous objects of pleasure, but the mir- 
age-like objects cannot attract the 
mitul of (Thee) the Self-contcntod. 

1 The above rendering Applies to 
Siva. In the case of Vishnu, Maho- 

kshah ( vn^: means the radiant 

Sndarsana chakravi, a w^eapon of 
Vishnu ; Bkashma faninah ajinam 

Jchatwdngam ( WWT vrT^i 

) whose bed is the serpent 
(Sesha) and sheet its skin, which is 
white and soft like ashes ; kapdiam 

wrrra (that which 

is nourished by water) Lotus or 
conch ; and ParaMvJi ( irc^: ) an 

axe, the weapon used by Parasuram, 
an incarnation of Vishnu, hence 
one of His weapons. The other 
words are cornumnly applicable to 
both Siva and VUhnu . A. H. B. 
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it 

It has l)eon*inentioned before that 
the ])laiiets ordinarily known as ans- 
])icious heroine evil if they own 
Kendra houses. Aeeordino* to the 
above ruleVupiter ( ^ ownino* 

the Kfimlrii houses becomes most in- 
auspicious, then comes Venus ( ) 

then ]\rercury ( and last of all 
the Moon. 

Mercury and the Moon become 
less inauspicious than Jupiter and 
Venus by owning Kendra houses. 
For example, wlien Jujiiter owns 
the 10th house from Lagna, it 
becomes most inauspicious; Venus 
less ; Mercury still less ; and 
the Moon becomes the least inaus- 
picious. The power of the moon for 
good and evil also depends upon its 
fulness or its contrary. 

The 2nd and the 7th Bhavas ( ) 
from the Lagna arc known as J7dra- 
ka ( «rn:^ ) places. If Jupiter or 

Venus occupies those places at the 
time of birth, they can even go so 
far as to cause death during their 
planetary periods. 


The planets become bound to each 
other under four different relations. 
AA'hen two planets exchange their 
hoiLses, they form a relation of the 
first degree. For example, Jupiter 

occupies Mesha ( ^ ) the house of 
Mars, and Mars occupies Meena 
the house of J iipiter. 

The relation of the second degree 
is established when one planet is 
posited in the 7th house from another 
each receiving the full aspect of the 

other. For example, Saturn is 
posited in Makara and Jupiter 
( ^ KarJeatd ( ), 

The relation of the third degree 
is established when one receives the 
full aspect of another without as- 
pccting the other in its own turn. 
Fur example Jupiter aspecting Sa- 
turn from Karkdia ( ) which is 

placed in Brischika ( ). 

The relation of the fourth degree is 
established when two planets occupy 
the same house. For example, 


* With the publication of the present A-^trological series we have arranged, for the 
benefit of the public, to undertake the exaiuinal ion and preparation of the a&troiioniical 
portion of each lioroscope >»hicl> may l>c sent to tiiis ofHce the only data required being the 
exact time of birth and tlio name of the place nl.ere the native is horn. As for the astro- 
logical portion, we also undertake to have the hoixxscopes examined by competent astrolo- 
gers about whose merit we can personally certify. The statements of the astrologers will 
be translated into English and sent to the owner within a month from the date of receipt, 
^riic truths of astrology at once prove that there is such a thing as the law of Karma, hor 

the average mail, there is no otlier way to realize this practically. For this rciwou we are 
willing to undertake a task which Nfr. Stead of tbe Ikirderland has iiiulertakeu in KngJaini 
‘md which wq hope, will save the science of the Stars fi-om the hand of ignorant nstroio- 
gers. For charges aud other details the reader is referred to the title-page under the 
heading ‘Astrological Bureau. ” 
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Mars and Jupiter occupy Aries 

( ^ )• 

If the lords of any two Bhavas 
mm) become bound to each other in 
any of the above four relations, the 
effect of those particular Bhavas 
{ ) is strongly felt by the native. 

*But the relation of the second decree 
is weaker than the first, the relation 
of the third dei^ree is weaker than 
the seeoTid ; and the relation of the 
fourth dej^roo is weaker than the 
third. The relation of the lords of 
the auspicious houses produces ijood, 
and of inauspicious houses evil. If 
two planets exchano-e the houses of 
each other the effect of those par- 
ticular houses is especially felt by 
the native. For instance, if the 
lord of the seventh ( WTZTT ) and 
the ninth Bhavas chanafe 

places, the si^'uitieation of those two 
houses will be specially ausj>i«‘iou.s. 

Tf the Lord of Ihe hirtli sign 
( ) be placed in its exalted po- 

sition as well as in one of the Ken- 
dra or Trikona ) places, and 

the lord of its exalted house be also 
placed i?i one of the above places, 
then all those planets lead to the 
prosperity of the native. If the 
lords of the aus])icious houses, espe- 
cially those of the fourth and tenth 
places, be posited in their own hoinses, 
then those planets lead to the pros- 
perity of the native. 

If at the time of birth five planets 
occupy their exalted positions, or 
some their exalted positions and 
some their own houses, then those 
planets lead to the prosperity of 
the native. If at the tiim; of birth 
the lord of any anspir-ions house 
occupies its debilitated ]d iee, and the 
strong lords of the debilitated and 
exalted signs of that planet occupy 

any of the Kendra ( ) places, 

then all those planets lead to the pros- 
perity of the native. 


Any planet occupying the teulli 
Bhdva (house) from the Lagna (Wr) 

is said to occupy its exalted position. 
If Saturn, Mars, or Sun occupies 
such a place and is aspected by Ju- 
piter or if Jupiter be placed in the 
tenth place occupying an auspicious 
constellation, then those planets ad- 
vance the prosperity of the native. 

If some planets especially the lords 
of the first or the tenth houses oc- 
cupy their debilitated places, and 
the lords of the exalted and debi- 
litated signs of that planet occu})y 
inaus])icious houses, then those pla- 
nets bring about the adversity of 
the native. 

If the Lords of the 3rd, 6th, 8th, 
and 12th places occupy their own 
houses, they lead to the adversity of 
the native. If ’ throe evil planets 
occupy any of the Kendra ( ^5^ ) 
places they lead to the adversity of 
the native. 

If Saturn, Rdhu { ms ), or Kein 
( ^ ) occupies any iniuspioious 

house being joined with the lord 
of an inauspicious house then those 
planets tend to lower the condition 
of the native. 

If the motion of the lord of the 
Lagna ( ) be retrogade ( ) 

at the time of birth, it becomes in- 
auspicious. 


CHAPTER IL 

RAG YOGA. 

l?l 

Various kinds of Raj Yogas ( TT«I 
) are mentioned by Maharsi 
Pardsara, viz. (1) Bijaee Samrdta 
( fwft ) ; (2) the Raj Yoga 

of one who is a born prince ; (3) the 
Raj Yoga of a ruling prince but not 
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a conqueror ; (4 ) the union of power 
and wealth in a private individual. 
In the present chapter only the Yoga 
of a private individual is being con- 
sidered. 

The above Sloka means : If a 
lord of any of the Kendra ( ) 

])lacc8 becomes related with any 
lord of the Trikona places in 

any of the four relations mentioned 
above they form what is called 
a Eaj Yoga ; and the time of the Raj 
Yoga will be in the period ( ) 
of the lord of the Kendra and the 
Antardasa ( ) of the lord of 

the Trikona ( i. e.y the 5th 

and the 9th houses) from Lngna 

According to this Shdstra, the 
Lagna ( ) and the 4th, 7th, and 

10th places from it are called the 
places «)f power, and the 5th and the 
9th places from the Lagna ( ) 

are called the places of wealth. The 
combination of the lord of the Ken- 
dra ( ) with the lord of the 

Trikona ( ) in any one of the 

four relations forms Raj Yoga, 

The second Kendra (4th house) is 
more powerful than the first (wi5r)> the 
third (7th house) than the second, 
and the fourth (10th house) than the 
third ; of the Trikona (f(5|^i)^) places, 

the 9th house is more powerful 
than the 5th. The four kinds of rela- 
tion of the lords of the 9th and the 
loth places are superior to the rela- 
tions which the lords of the 9th and 
the 7th houses form with each other. 
The relations of the lords of the 7th 
and 6 til places arc still inferior. The 
relations of the lords of the 5th and 
the 4th places are still more power- 
less ; and the relation which is es- 
tablished between the lords of the 
Lagna ( ) and the fourth place 

is the least powerful. 


\\K\ 

^ \\%\ 

It has been mentioned before that 
if the lords of the Kendra ( ) 
and the Trikona ( ) places be 

also the lords of the 3rd, 6th, 8th, 

and 11th places from the Lagna^ then 
those planets are known as vicious 
( ) lords of those places. If 
any planet becomes related with the 
lord of the 3rd, 6th, 8th, or 11th 
place as well as with the vicious 
( ) lords of the Kendra ( ) 

or Trikona ( ) then even that 

planet tends to bring on the pros- 
perity of the native. 

The planets ordinarily known as 
auspicious, viz., Moon, Mercury, 
Jupiter and Venus become evil 
simply by owning the Kendra houses, 
as has been stated before ; if they 
also own the 3rd, 6tb, 8th, and 11th, 
houses from the Lagna y they become 
doubly vicious. So powerful is the 
relation between the lords of the 
Kendra ( ) and Trikona ( ) 

that even these planets lead to the 
prosperity of the native by being 
related with one another in any one 
of the four relations mentioned 
above. 

VrrfiT ^ |al 
wnfrfxr rrwT V I 

i lil 

The vicious ( ) lords of the 
Kendra ( ^*5^ ' and Trikona ( ) 

as well as of both bring about pros- 
perity when they become bound in 
any one of the four relations ; and 
the faultless ( ) lords of those 

places do the same, with this differ- 
ence that if both the planets forming 
a Yoga be faultless the native be- 
comes prosperous by honest means ; if 
not, he gains his end by crooked 
ways. 


Editor., 
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5jrO take thought of Religion is to 
^ examine all that Religion 
teaches. Seekers after Truth recog- 
nise such investigation as a duty 
both imperative and binding. Reli- 
gion comes not'as’^having anything 
new for its object. It has from 
olden times set itself up as supplying 
the medium to a certain knowledge 
of what does not meet the eye, as 
drawing aside the veil from before 
that which has been hidden Irom 
days of yore. Each teacher of lh‘li- 
gion has set forth this method as the 
the only true means of attaining 
that knowledge ; each has claimed 
to be the discoverer of the unseen. 
These are bold statements, the claims 
of which have engaged the attention 
of practical men and commanded 
the study of serious thinkers. In- 
vestigation demands the determina- 
tion of what is Religion, and tho.se 
undertaking the enquiry have to 
guard carefully against inclination 
or bias ; setting a.side all prty,ndn (‘S 
honestly examining and critici^ing 
so as to make sure of each st(‘p 
taken, they have before them what 
may at first seem an insurmountable 
difiiculty or an unpleasant ta^k, 
but as they proceed on the way they 
reap the delicious fruit yielded in 
^^proving all things, and holding 
fast that which is good."’ 

Professor Flint in his article on 
'^Religion" in Chambers Encylnfun- 
diUt writes — “Genei’al terms equiva- 
lent in meaning (to the English 
world 'religion^) are not to be fnund 
even in such languages as Chinese, 
Sanskrit, Hebrew or Arabic, and 
need not of course be looked for in 
the languages of unculture^l peoph»s. 
There is no definition of religion in 
the Bible, nor any desigtiation or 
description of it which applies the 
heathen reliurions. The Fathers and 
Schoolmen attemped only to give a 
definition of trtLe religion." Here 
then it is distinctly stated where 
we may look for the definition of 


the term, and no hesitation may be 
felt in accepting the meaning attach- 
ed to the word by European writers. 

*'The difficulty of framing a cor- 
rect definition ought to apply to 
nothing but religion, and to differen- 
tiate religion from everything else, 
as, for example, from imaginative 
idealisation, art, morality, or philoso- 
phy. It should apply to everything 
which is naturally and commonly 
called religion ; to religion as a 
subjective spiritual state, aud to all 
religions, high or low, true or false, 
which has obtained objective histori- 
cal realisation. And it should 
neither (‘xpvessly or by implication 
exclude in e general way all that is 
neoessari 1 v included in its natuie, 
indis])cnsahle to this notion. A 
large order, indi'cd, and Profe.«.sor 
Flint ncknowledgi*'' difficulty 

to complv with it, tor he goes on to 
say that ‘‘numerous attempts to 
supply it have been made, but few, 
if anv, of the d»‘linitions of ijpligion 
as vet- proposed tullil all the rc(piiie- 
ineut.s." Without entering here 
into a digest of all the subtleties 
offered us by Kant, Fichte, Seldeier- 
mneher, Hegel, Strauss, A^^^ndt, 
Pflciderer, llerhort, Spencer, i\Iathew 
Arnold, Tylor, John Caird, and Max 
Muller, we may turn our attention 
to the ])opular s(*nsc in which the 
word is used by writers on the re- 
ligions of the (lay. Here we ^^ill 
find OIK' idea underlying and being 
I’l'ganh'd v(*ry (‘ssential as the object 
of n'ligion. 

Auguste comto and his followers 
have ^emleavoured to give the word a 
meaning which Mr. Bradlaugh in 
fr^ffhinker*H Text hook has very 
truly remarked, would not find a(j- 
ceprance among many outside their 
own ranks, 'i'liey strivcj to retain 
the term as apjdicable to the system 
of which they are zealous adherents ; 
most notable among them is Mr. 
Frederick Harrison who, however 
much he may be ‘'regarded by some 
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Comtists as a profane amateur or 
mere scliismaiiHfc/^* has found a 
place atnon^y the specialists obtaining 
a hearing* at South Place Institute, 
whose lectures compose a volumcf 
descriptive of the various religious 
movements of the day. 

'‘The inner object of all religions/^ 
Mr. Harrison tells us “is alike. All 
men seek in religion the highest 
ideal of love^^ ( p. 732). “That 
which marks ofp the Positive scheme 
from all purely scientific systems 
of thought is this ; that it makes 
religion the beginning and end of life, 
seeking to inspire every corner of life 
with a living scmse of devotion to an 
over-ruling Providence “(p. 740). j. 
Religion in its widest sense, nieans 
the coinbiTiatiou of m and roj,- 

eration for, the Power which man 
regards as exercising the dominant 
inlluenee over his uliole Ide. In the 
theological epochs or systoms this 
has been taken to mean some kind 
of god. But t]\e idea of god is not 
an essential part of religion. The 
essence of religion lies in the belief 
in a power which dominates man’s 
life, and determines it for good or 
bad — such belief strong enough to 
generate veneration for that Power 
and habitual submission to what is 
thought to be its wdll.^' (p. 741.) 
It is ditncult to realise what Mr. 
Harrison would have us believe this 
“Power’’ to bo, for in his endeavour 
to retain the use of terms restricti- 
vely theological, he str.ays into a 
c(in fusion thought which cannot be 
got rid of without causing words to 
lose their practical value. A criti- 
cism of Mr. liarrison’s belief would 
be out of place here ; sutlicient for 
our purpose will it be to show that 
his religion has for its w'orship a 
Being to whom, thougii he may deny 
the names, “God” or “Creator” re- 


mains as indefinite as the personage 
usually implied by those terms. The 
“Power which dominates man's life 
is”, Mr. Harrison expounds, “Hu- 
manity,” “a power in no absolute 
sense supreme; in no literal sense 
mighty, or wise, or good. It has 
not created the world ; it does not 
control the world ; it is not respon- 
sible for the world, with its terrible 
waste and ruin.” (p. 7431; and yet 
we have Mr. Harrison recognising 
tins Power as “an over-ruling Pro- 
vidence.” This Power grows as Mr. 
Harrison wanders in his maze of 
words, from an impersonal “It” 
into the personal “Him ;” a “Power” 
which resolves itself into one of two 
'Forces, the World and Humanity,” 
(p. 744.), and springs high, presto I 
into "the great Being, whom to love 
is to serve, and whom to know is to 

worship Serve him by living 

aright. He, like ourselves, is sub- 
ject to the world we live in.” (p.744). 
A Being not the concrete object of 
worship of the ordinary religious 
mind, and yet not an abstraction, 
for Mr. Harrison exclaims ; “It is 
difficult to understand the state of 
mind which rejects humanity as an 
abstraction^ and clings to God be- 
cause, He is real. In what sense 
can Humanity be called an abstrac- 
tion if God is not an abstraction ?” 
(p. 746) ; not concrete, yet not abs- 
tract ; a Power which controls human 
life, yet is not without but “is 
incarnate in every man and woman 
alike.” (p. 745). Human life thus 
becomes the power and the object 
on which power is exercised. Can 
we wonder that Mr. Harrison has 
met some who have asked, "if Hu- 
manity is veal ?” Mr, Harrison is 
but a transcendentalistic godite, 
who in his efforts to write the name 
Humanity spells it as G-O-D. t 

November 1890* 


* Mr. Stead in the licvicw of Reviews, 

Religiom Systemit of tha irorW- Swaii SonneDSobeip. _ . 

t The reader will find in the Natimuil Ke/o^^ 
critioUm on Mr. Federiok Harrison entitled "Mr. HartMon and Proftwor Hnxley 
Ernwt Newman. 
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Mr. John Stuart Mill has also 
attempted to force away from reli- 
gion the belief in a ^od.^ 

On an examination of the word 
from its origin, and comparing the 
sense in which it was then used with 
that which it is put in the present 
day, we find that "the word religion 
must always be taken, and except 
in the case of Positivists, has always 
been taken to involve some assertion 
of the supernatural.^^ t 
The ancients spent much time in 
seeking the derivation of the word, 
and though opinion is still divided 
as to whether it obtains to the "care- 
fulnesi and attention to what con- 
cerns the gods,” or to "a sense of 
dependence on or connection with 
Deity by the bond of piety f we find 
the difference is not in the object 
towards which certain acts were per- 
formed but in the purpose or bearing 
of such acts. The gods are acknow- 
ledged and religion consisted in the 
regard in which they were held. 

Scbleiermacher, who is considered 
the Luther of modern theology, 
"makes religion to consist in feel- 
ing, notably in our feeling of depen- 
dence on a Higher power ; and his 
influence has won for this represen- 
tation a wide acceptance in modem 
Protestant Germany. Such in En- 
land is, or has been at times, the 
practical instinct, if not the decision 
of Wesleyanism and kindred sys- 
tems.” Canon Liddon following 
out this view in Borne Element of 
Eeligion, writes ; "Religion is not 
a sentiment, or an idea, or even a 
code of moral practice. It involves 
the establishment and maintenance 
of a real bond between God on the 
one hand and man on the other. 
To the perfectness of this bond, feel- 
ing, thought, and moral earnestness 
on the part of man , contribute ele- 
ments which are indispensable to it ; 


* Anguste Comte and Posittviim. 
f Ff^ethkiker*$ TeaeS-Boak^^ol i. Part ih 
t BeUgum Bystms of the World, 

I Iketani. Ddd, 


so that religion in itself, although 
beyond each of them is dependent 
upon all. Its object, as we have 
also seen, is the Personal and Moral 
God.” (p. 80). 

In the G rammer of Assent y Dr. 
Newman tells us : "By Religion, 
I mean, the knowledge of God, of 
His will, of our duties towards Him.” 

Passing on now in onr work of 
comparing tlie various definitions 
given of Religion from the views 
of two writers of the most orthodox 
and distinctive churches, we turn to 
the use of the word as applied to sys- 
tems without the pale of Chrstianity. 

The Rev. Henry W. Crosskev, 
L. L. D., F. G. S. of the Church of 
the Messiah, Birmingham, and 
President of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, in bis lecture 
on Unitarianism, I says : "To me, 
as a Unitarian, Religion is solely 
concerned with the souKs attitude 
towards god” (p. 613.' and the Rev. 
Charles Voysey, B. A., lays down 
the first belief of the 'rinn'stil^ to be, 
"a belief in a god who is supreme 
over all the universe in power, 
wisdom, and goodness,” (p. 620) ; 
this belief he terms, "a practical 
religion and not a mere intellectual 
conception,” (p. 631). 

Thus Christians, Unitarians, and 
Theists agree in regarding religion 
as connected with some idea of God. 
Further proof that in religion is 
involved an idea of a god may be 
adduced from the extracts from the 
writings of the principal exponents 
of the teachings of Confucianism, 
Taonism and Buddhism. In the 
arguments put forward as to whe- 
ther those systems may, or may not 
be classed as religions, we are able 
to trace the question as resting 
primaiily on the position as to^ 
whether or not some Deity is 
acknowledged. E. H. Sbppinos. 


I* 


Ckhaniogytt’ Upnknithad. 


**Tiiii 80 aolid- 8 eeming world, after 
all, is but an air-image over Me, 
the only reality ; and nature with 
its thousand-fold productions and 
destruction, but the reflex of our 
inward force, the phantasy of our 
dream. ” — Carlyle, 
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KEYNOTES. 


STURDY, probably a theo- 
sophist, contributes an ex- 
cellent article entitled “The Pros- 
pect for Veddnta in the West’* in 
one of the Madras religious maga- 
zines in which he argues that in 
its strictest sense Veddnta includes 
the Dvaita, Bishistddvaita, and the 
Advaita systems and that hitherto 
only the last aspect of this great 
religio-philosophical system has 
been preached to the western peo- 
ple. According to him this does 
not cover the whole field and is the 
main cause why Veddnta cannot 
be as popular in the west as it 
8l\ould be. He defines Veddnta as 
“that System of Philosophy and 
Religion combined, which including 
the primitive, mounts to the most 
Abstract of conceptions and thus 
covers the whole field of human 
thought. It is expressed partially 
in all religions and for the most 
part poiefUiany, but unrecognised, 
in 41** The above is an excellent 


definition and we are exceedingly 
gratified to hear such a definition 
from an Englishman. It shows that 
all non-Hindus do not merely study 
Veddnta as an intellectual system 
but that there is in the minds of 
some of its sincere students a long- 
ing to realize its conclusions. Mr. 
Sturdy goes on to say, “The western 
effort (to realize Veddnta) does not 
cover the whole ground ; soaring to 
the skies it ignores the weak, who 
cannot rise to the perception of its 
conclusions and therefore gathers 
to itself only those clear and keen 
minds which persistently give them- 
selves to thought'* All these arc 
very true and (as Mr. Sturdy says) 
the Dvaita and the Bishistddvaita 
systems are the steps which enable 
one to mount the heights of Ad- 
vaita. Mr. Sturdy concludes : “So, 
for the West, we need men who 
can demonstrate this three-fold 
wisdom, not those who oan ‘ only 
speak the final word, like the Oer-- 
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■man philosopher and the Advaifcin, 
nor like our sectarian5«, cnu only 
expound the jSrsi lesson, or at most 
the secoiid. And such men must 
live as they teach, that is the me- 
thod of the practical East. They 
must, in short, be Yogis, Now it 
is said ?“ 

* 

♦ ♦ 

The burden of onr past Karma 
has naturally placed the vast ma- 
jority of mankind in a position 
which compels them to take a 
dualistic view of the universe ; long 
spiritual training dissipates this 
false view and establishes a closer 
bond between our self and its sur- 
roundings ; and lastly, the total 
breaking asunder of the bonds of 
Karma reveals to us the Advaita 
aspect of the universe. Dvaita and 
Advaita are the extremes and 
Bishistdidvaita is the golden mean 
which connects them. 


The golden rule. — Greek and Ro- 
man sages taught the Gulden Rule. 
Isocrates said, “Be such a son to your 
parents as yon would desire your 
eons to be to you.” * Be such Judges 
to me as ye would think best to 
have yourselves.” “What you would 
be angry to suffer from others that 
do not to others.” 

Aristotle being asked how he 
ehould behave to his fnends said, 
^As we should desire them to behave 
to us.” 

Pointing out the easiest way to 
confer a benefit Seneca said, 
♦'Give jnst as- we should prefer to 
receive.” 

To enjoy and keep our friends, 
Spietetus said, we must treat them 
Just as we wish them to treat ns. 

Hiltel taught the Oojden Rule 
in its Revive form. This learned 
Jftrish Mbbi flourished about 50 
jK €; An inquirer went to him and 


asked to be taught the law in a 
few brief words. The Rabbi said, 
“Whatsoever thou wouldst that men 
should do to thee, that do thou to 
them.” 

Confucius taught the Golden 
Rule. We find it repeatedly in the 
Analects, the Doctrine of the Mean 
and the Oreat Learning. Tszekung 
once asked him if there was one 
word that would serve as a rule of 
conduct for all of life ; Confucius 
replied, “Is not Reciprocity such a 
word ? What you do not want 
done to yourself, do not do toothers.” 
The rule had for him not only a 
negative, but also a positive form. 
“He was unable,” he said, “to take 
the initiative in serving his father 
as he would require his sou to serve 
him ; and so of the other relations 
between ruler and minister, elder 
brother and younger, friend and 
friend.” 

Lao tsze taught to return good 
for evil. He said, “It is the way of 
Tao (Reason) to recompenfte injury 
with kindness.” The sentiment 
about returning good for evil was 
new in China, says Prof James 
Legge, and originated with Lao-tsze. 
This sage was contemporaxy with 
Confucius. 

Jesus taught the Golden Rule 
emphatically and comprehensively. 
He said, “All things whatsoever that 
men should do to you, do ye even 
so to them.” 

Buddha taught universal love. 
His disciple was to “let his mind 
ervade the whole wide world, above, 
elow, around, and everywhere, with 
heart of love, far-reaching, groivn 
peat, and beyond measure/' “This 
love enfolds in its ample embrace 
not only the brethern and listen of 
the now faith, not only our neigh- 
bors, but every being that has life. 
As a mother, even at the risk of her 
own life, protects her son, her only 
son, so let a man cultivate goodwill 
without measure toward all beings. 
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and unhindered love and friendli- 
ness toward the whole world." 


The Altriiist (Joninitinity at 
Higbee^ Mo., is a society whose 
members hold the property in com- 
mon. All dwell together in one 
combined -building so as to secure 
greater comfort convenience and 
economy in their household affairs. 
Each member invests all his means, 
works according to his ability and 
will be supplied according to his 
want thoronghont life. The com- 
munity has a farm of 105 acres of 
valuable fruit and coal land. A 
thousand more members are wanted. 
The Altruist, formerly published at 
St. Lewis, has been removed to 
Higbee. Its editor, Alcander Long- 
ley, has long been identijed with 
the advocacy of inebistrial commu- 
nion. We wish the new society 
success, but the history of such 
undertakings makes one doubtful 
of the future of every new commu- 
nity established on such a basis. 

The Philosophicftl Journal 


To pass thy life-time in willing 
and seeking for perishable goods, is 
to dedicate yourself to the eternity 

of death. 


There is nothing in the Macro- 
cosm of Nature that is not con- 
tained in Man, because man and 
nature are essentially one, and a 
man who is conscious of being one 
with Nature will know everything 
in Nature if he knows only him- 
self. 

Pythagoras, 


Belief in. the Hindu Shdstras also 
involves a belief in Hindu astrology, 
for astrology is regarded as one of 
the six angas (branches) of the 
Vedas. Some of the Rishis havo 
written comprehensive works on 
Astrology. The chief among these 
is ParAsara, the father of the emi- 
nent Beda Bydsa. Belief in astro- 
logy does not signify the total sur- 
render of the free-will, for according 
to astrology only the majority of 
the important events of ourjife are 
foreordained by the law of Karma. 
Chances to commit fresh Karma 
are left to our free-will, the fruits 
of which we are destined to reap 
in future births. For our own part 
we have not mere faith in astrology 
but clear evidence that it is as 
true as any system of mathematics. 
The following incident changed 
entirely our former opinion on this 
science : 

About five years ago we heard 
from a friend that there was a cer- 
tain astrologer, Gangadlisr Acharja 
by name, residing iji Calcutta, who 
could know all the ininnteRb details 
of the birth-time of a person by 
merely casting a glance on his fore- 
head. Half doubting the above 
statements we paid him a vis t. By 
simply examining onr fore-head for 
about five minutes the astrologer 
not only told us the name of the 
asterism under which we were born, 
but also the very tJa'e and Lagna 
(rising sign) of rnv birth. Though 
all these can not come out of pure 
chance yet desirous of submitting 
this science to repeated tests, we took 
two of our friends the very next day 
to this man. Not only was he 
successful in both, these cases, 
but he told us that one of the two 
was born in the first of Mdg|ia, which 
was exactly th (3 date of his birth. 
Two years later we went again to this 
very astrologer, showed him our 
fore-head and he repeated the state- 
ment which ho made when I visited 
him for the first time. It should 
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be remembeired that we did not teil 
him even our name* 

We saw another astrologer who 
told me the very year, date and 
hour of my birth by examining my 
hand. There is another astrologer 
in Calcutta who can prepare exact 
horoscope of a father from the 
horoscope of the son and vice versa. 

The above facts led us to the 
one conclusion to which every ra- 
tional mind is sure to arrive, viz., 
that aerology is a science whose 
foundations are as strong as that of 
mathematics. 


The following is from Sdddi a 
famous Persian poet, well-known as 
*'The Nightingale of a Thousand 
Songs”: 

I. A King having commanded 
an innocent person to be put to 
death, he said, king, seek not 
your own injury by venting your 
wrath on me.” The king asked in 
what manner. He replied, “This 
torture will cease with me in an 
instant, and the crime thereof will 
remain with you for ever. The 
space of life passeth away, like the 
wind over the desert ; bitterness 
and sweetness, deformity and beauty, 
all shall cease. The tyrant ima- 
gineth that he committeth violence 
against me, but it remaineth on his 
own neck, and passeth over me.” 
The advice was profitable to the 
king, who spared bis life and asked 
forgiveness. 

II In a company where every 
body was praising a religious man 
and extolling his virtues, he raised 
up bis head and said “I am such as 
I know myself to be, whilst thou 
who reckonest up my good works 
fudges t frqm externals, but art ig- 
ftorant of the interim. My external 
Airiil to the eyes of mankind is a 
goodly object ; but from the base* 


ness of the interior I bow down my 
head with shame. Mankind praise 
the peacock for bis beautiful plum- 
age. but he is ashamed of his ugly 
feet.” 

III. They asked a learned man 
“If a man is sitting in a secret place 
with a beautiful girl, the doors shut 
and the rivals asleep, the passions 
inflamed and lust raging, as the 
Arabs say, the dates ripe and the 
watchman not hindering, whether 
he thought his virtue would protect’ 
him He replied, Tf he escapes 
from the beautiful girl, he will not 
escape from the slanderers. If the 
man has not suffered his passions 
to overcome his virtue, yet the 
suspicious will think ill of him. One 
may.perchance restrain his passions, 
but he will not be able to curb 
men's tongues” 

IV. I enquired of a religious 
man the%ieaning of this tradition : 
“You have not any enemy so power- 
ful as the passion of lust which is 
within you.” He replied, ^Because 
that any enemy to whom you show 
kindness becomes your friend, ex- 
cepting lust, the indulgence of 
which increases its enmity. ■’ By 
abstinence a man may obtain the 
disposition of angel, but if you eat 
like a beast you will be degraded 
to an inanimate fossil. Those whom 
you gratify become obedient to 
your command; but lust on the 
contrary, when indulged, is rebelli- 
ous. 

V. “Man is beyond dispute the 
most excellent of created beings, 
and the vilest animal is a dog ; but 
the sages agree that a grateful dog 
is better than an ungrateful man. 
A dog never forgets a morsel al- 
though you pelt him a hundred 
times with stones. But if you 
cherish a mean wretch for an age, 
he will fight with you for a mere 
trifle.” 

Progrm. 
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AS A RELIGIOUS TEACHER. 
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f T is extremely difficult to form 
a correct estimate of the posi- 
tion which a religious teacher occu- 
pies in the scale of spirituality. 
More so^ because in most cases he 
is separated from us by a vast period 
of time when the peculiar environ- 
ments of a distant past, present an 
insurmountable difficulty in passing 
correct judgment on the historical 
figui*e with which we are confronted. 
The feetings, emotions, and preju- 
dices of the human mind wrap our 
judgment in no small a degree and 
influence our mind to pass opinions 
which in the majority of •cases go 
beyond the mark. The acute criti- 
cal bent of the intellect so necessary 
in such cases is naturally shaken 
by the storm of emotion which gene- 
rally induces us to depict a man in 
the dimension of a god or to reduce 
the magnificent proportions of a 
god into the paltriness of a human 
being. 

These difficulties present them- 
selves in a special form in the case 
of Sree Chaitanya. There is not a 
word in the Hindu Shistras in 
which the advent of Chaitanya is 
noticed. The list of avatdrs fur- 
nished by Veda Bvdsa in the BhAga- 
bat does not include Chaitanya, nor 
is his name mentioned in any of the 
eighteen PurAnas. There are innu- 
merable prophecies concerning Bud- 
dha, Christ and Sree Krishna, but 
even if we make a critical search 
through the entire religious literature 
of tim country up to the time of 
PurAnas we do not meet with the 
name of Chaitanya. For the above 
reasons our verdict on Sree Cbai- 
tanya must rest not on the autho- 
rity of the ShAstote^ for the ShAstnm 


are silent on this |X)int, but on the 
decision of our intellect. 

In India the religious element is 
so predominant in the minds of its 
inhabitants, that every gq^t re- 
former is styled an avatar (incarna- 
tion) by his followers. For instance, 
EAmdnuja and Sankanlcharya two 
of the ablest commentator^s of the 
Veddnta Sutras of Vtda Bydm, are 
unanimously regarded by their 
followers as the incarnation of Sesha 
( ) and Shiva respectively. It 
may be that some of these great 
religious reformers are the incarna- 
tions of disembodied MahAtmAs, but 
to attribute to every one of them 
the title of the Supreme Being is 
nothing short of short-sighted pre- 
judice. The transcendental eye of 
the ShAstra can alone decide the 
avatdrship of a particular human 
being and we are in all honesty 
bound to exclude those from the list 
of avatdrs whose names are omitted 
by seers like the Rishis of old. 

The avatdrship of Sree Chaitanya 
being thus denied by the ShAstras 
we will, in the present article, deal 
with him as a great man and a re- 
ligious reformer who appeared in 
the stage of the world to restore the 
spiritual equillibrium of a nation 
which was disturbed in the course 
of ages. As in the time of 
Buddha, the spirituality of the 
Brahmans became crystallized into 
mere lifeless rites and ceremonies 
when Chaitanya began bis mission. 
Not only the Vedas and the Upa- 
nishads out also the other religious 
works were a sealed book to every 
one except to the privileged few. 
The life of the Brahman of that 
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time — a mere a|?^regate of lifeless 
rites and eereinonies — was unable to 
impart even a spark of religious 
fervour to the masses who were left 
without Shosti'as or without guides. 
In short the entire religions life of 
Bengal was at its lowest ebb, and 
a man was wanted to light the flames 
of a great spiritual revival. 

Sree Chaitanya was the outcome 
of the spiritual unrest which agitated 
the minds of the people of bis time. 
He wasifihe embodiment of the un* 
satisfled spiritual longings and as* 
piration, which were silently at work 
auring many decades in the hearts 
of the masses of his countrymen. 
He was a man of the people, and 
he addressed the illiterate and the 
down-trodden who received nothing 
but contempt and arrogance from 
the natural spiritual leaders of the 
Hindu Src’etv of that time. 

His method of teaching was quite 
suited to the people whom he ad- 
dressed. It is no doubt due to his 
genius that be invented a novel 
method of teaching, a method in 
which singing and dancing played 
the most important part. It was 
not his mission to open directly the 
door of absolute Nirvana to the 
masses, for he knew quite well that 
it is impossible for the majority of 
mankind to reach directly a state of 
consciousness which is one with the 
Supreme Consciousness of the uni- 
verse. What be aimed at was to 
invent a method by which even the 
spiritually dullest people will be able 
to share a spark of the religious 
emotion without which the higher 
evolution of a human being is not 
possible. Amidst all the sins and 
moral drawbacks to which a human 
heiflg is subject, even a spark of 
spirituality shines like a ray of light 
driving away the deep gloom of 
i^oranceand illusion. The insight 
of Chaitanya into the yery^depthi 
of the heart of man showed him 
cl^rly that the calm meditation ai\d 
contemplation ini solitude ai^ 


the striving for absolute emancipa- 
tion are suited only for spiritually 
advanced people ; they are of no use 
to the mass whose fickle minds are 
ever-tossed and torn by the tempest 
of contending passions. The me- 
thod he employed to instil religious 
sentiments into the heart of the 
average man may best be described 
by calling it the physical nfiethod 
in religion. It may be regard^ 
as a species of Hata Yoga in 
which the circulation of blood 
has more to do than the con- 
trol of breath. Hata Yoga brings 
on religious feelings primarily by 
the control of breath which after- 
wards affects circulation while the 
system of dancing and singing in- 
augurated by (^Jhaitanya affects the 
devotional sentiment primarily by 
affecting the circulation. The slow 
gait and the measured pace with 
which this sf)rt of dancing begins 
generally culminates in fi'antic 
movements and gestures through 
which the devotee often parses into 
a temporary swoon in which the 
function of breathing is entirely sus- 
pended. Generally a band of people 
join together and sing aloud in a 
chorus with frantic dancing and a 
peculiar sound of Indian music till 
the combined effects of all these 

S roduce, in the minds of the sincere 
evotees, a sort of spiritual trance. 
Almost similar is the method of the 
Hata Yogis, They gradually leara 
to suppress their breathing till they 
are able to suspend it completely tiu 
all physical animation comes to a 
stand-still, and the higher nature of 
man awakes. 

The effect of this physioal method 
being based upon the circulation of 
blood, the spiritual and moral senti- 
ments are generally superficial and do 
not strike a deep root in. the heart of 
man. The structure of religion whioh 
is built on the basis of reason if 
more permanent and affects even onr 
future Hvee, than the strnct»» irfiich 
if, built upon physK^ y^i 
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circulation or breathing. But still 
tlie latter method is best adapted to 
the vast majority of people whose 
education and low intellectual deve- 
lopment make them quite unfit to 
enter the deeper spiritual planes 
by means of Ondn ( ‘irT»r ) and Bui- 
r&gya ( ). 

On the success of this method 
with the masses entirely depended 
the success of Chaitanya as a religi- 
ous teacher. No doubt the effect 
of his preaching produced marvell- 
ous effect when he lived, but in course 
of time his influence has faded away as 
compared with the influence of more 
solid systems of religion which have 
emanated from Sree Krishna, San- 
kardchdrya, or Buddha. The religion 
which is not based on the founda- 
tions of reason is built on the base 
of sand and it must fall sooner or 
later. No doubt the heart is the 
seat of religion as it is of all other 
higher feelings and sentiments, but 
still the harmonious development 
of the spiritual faculty depends on 
the co-ordination of the reason and 
feeling and not on feeling alone, 
still less on feelings based upon the 
physical method of Chaitanya. 

Chaitanya was not the founder of 
Vaishuavism as is wrongly supposed. 
Yaishnavism is as old as the Upa- 
nishads and its preachers are numer- 
ous. In the strictest sense Vaish- 
navism is the worship of the all- 
pervading Vishnu whom no place 
or space can confine. The majority 
of the Vaishnavas have degraded 
this ideal by engrafting on it an- 
thropomorphic ideas. Oolaka i iflww) 
is, according to them, not the cavity 
of the heart in which the Supreme 
One resides, but it is a sphere far 
beyond the planetary chain where 
Vishnu resides with his wife and 
attendants. Such ideas lay much 
Stress not on the spiritual but on 
the material nature of the Supreme 
Beiii^* It indicates the failure of 
tbe inteUect to giisp the higher 


modes of being. It is an attempt 
to reduce the shoreless ocean into a 
pond, and to confine the free air 
into the compass of a small tube. 
Still, with the vast majority of 
mankind abstiactions can have no 
signification whatever and the lower 
the capacity of the intellect the 
more able it is to grasp concrete 
images. For this reason, the Pu- 
rdns abound with personifications 
and allegories which have deep meta- 
physical signification. ^ 

Vaishnavism in Bengal, as it now 
stands, is a sorry caricature of the 
ideal which Sree Chaitanya tried 
to place before mankind. There 
may be noble exceptions but on the 
whole the ranks of the Vaishnavas 
are composed of the lower orders 
of the Society who have made it 
their profession to earn their liveli- 
hood by begging from door to door. 
The female Vaishnavas are pre-emi- 
nently characterised by their immor- 
al conduct and loose behavior. This 
evil has no doubt resulted by joining 
males and females in Vaisbnava 
congregations which Chaitanya 
strongly repudiated in his life-time. 
The lower orders of the Vaishnavas 
have become proud, bigoted and 
arrogant in as much as they have 
made it a part of their prayer to 
say that every one who does not 
accept the g^dbood of Chaitanya is 

a veritable rogue ( )• 

is a decided fall from the noble ideal 
of universal toleration by which 
Hinduism, above all other religions, 
is characterised as well as from the 
ideal which Chaitanya placed befora 
his followers. 

Chaitanya has long ago pif^ 
away and nis influence has well-nigh 
died out. The land of his birth 
could not produce another religious 
leader like him during the last four 
centuries. The religious life of Bengal 
as compared with the religious life 
of every other country of this vast 
empire is at its lowest ebb. Another 
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great leader is wanted and there are 
clear indications in the signs of the 
times that such a leader is to appear 
at no distant futui*e. The age de- 
mands a thdroughly national reli- 
gions leader, a product of the spiri- 
tual aspirations of the modern time. 
May ^e Karmic affinities of the 
Hindu nation hasten the arrival of 
such a being ! 

Whatever be the defects of his 
teachings, Sree Chaitanya was a 
spiritually great man He is the 
representative of the emotional side 
of religion as Buddha was the repre* 
sentative of its intellectual side, and 
as Sankaiuchdrya was the harmoni- 
ous representative of both of the above 
elements. The emotional element in 
man is the chief instrument in deve- 
loping his spiritual nature, according 
to Chaitanya. The power of the 
name ( uric ) of God more potent 


in securing salvation than rites and 
ceremonies. Sincere, devotion iHfm) 
is the chief instrument to transform 
our lower nature and to melt the 
hardened worldly propensities into 
the crystal stream of spirituality. 
All these doctrines are not new and 
they were clearly set forth in the 
religious literature of the country 
long before the advent of Chaitanya, 
But they lost their hold on his 
countrymen in course of time in the 
absence of a living example. Chai- 
tanya infused a new life into them 
as the embodiment of the higher 
emotions of the human mind. But 
what he did has been undone by time 
which attacked the weakest points 
in the religious structure which he 
raised, viz., the physical method 
which he employed in religion and 
the total ignoring of the intellectual 
basis. 


OUR EXCHANGES. 


A DNI VERBAL CONGRESS OF RELIGIONS IN 1900. 

BY ABBE VICTOR CHABBONNEL. 

(Tranilated from La Jievue de Paris by Callie Bonney Marble.) 


44^ see already in thought the next 

^ Parliament of Religions, more 
glorious and full of promise than the 
first. I propose that we should hold 
it at Benares, in the first year of the 
twentieth century." 

It was in these words that the 
Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones closed, 
two j^ears ago, the Parliament of 
Religions at Chicago. 

Everybody knows that it was a 
grand event of philosophic as well 
^ religious importance, During 
seventeen days, in special conference 
aoA in pnblic aeeemblies, in thein^f 
fnapee Hail of Cpjbmbns, represen- 
ti|tte0 ot the leligibns of the worj^ 


peaceably presented their doctrines, 
embracing "the religious harmonies 
and unities of humanity, as moral 
and spiritual factors of human 

pro^riess/^ 

4 ’hc Parliament of Religions dis- 
]»eiled the traditions of those con* 
iVrencesand councils, where of old 
the theolo^ns enga^ in contro- 
versies which ended in anathemas, 
revolts, and wars. It was truly a 
congress. The delegates pf the 
various faiths had not to defi&nd their 
creeds from ferocious attacks oif 
against crafty critics. Bpt by a 
loyal tolmnce, without pontradieti^ 
Of epnflicti all, pn di^rpat 4 %yf ^ hid 
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an oppcurtunity of expounding what 
light their particular form of belief 
offered to man's intellect, which the 
problems of his destiny are disquie- 
ting, what support to his will, which 
unstable philosophies abandon to 
hesitation and incertitude, and lastly 
what exaltation for his heart, which 
mundane life does not satisfy, and 
which pushed hope beyond the visi- 
ble horizon of the world. 

. It was the grandest event of re- 
ligious peace and conciliation of 
minds that any century has seen. 
Old Europe comprehended it in the 
first news wiiich arrived of the 
solemn ojiening of the Parliament 
of Religions. Cardinal Gibbons, 
before an assembly of eight thou- 
sand persons, with his gentle pm- 
sence, rose in the purple of the 
cardinal, amid the varied costumes 
of a hundred and seventy represen- 
tatives of the principal religious 
bodies, his eyes radiant with celes- 
tial joy, and in tlie silence of the 
sanctuary recited the words of '^Our 
Father, who art in heaven," and all 
joining recognised this as the ^^uni- 
versal prayer." 

Was it possible for such an event 
to be repeated ? Could there not be 
held in the same spirit of tolerance 
and liberty, but more complete, a 
new Congress of Religions, which 
would be truly universal? This 
wish was upon all lips when dele- 
^tes separated. Regret would live 
in their hearts if they were forced 
to say that on one day only men had 
met in a bond of huternity with 
Ood, and that, dispersing, the old 
^'denominational walls," to quote 
the words of a well-known prelate, 
would again- be reared to the skies. 
Some men of noble wish have 
to renew the work of religious 
unity and intellectual fraternity of 
the ^mlinment of Religions. Ca- 
tholiee, IPiotestants, representatives 
of v|no<^ Christian wths, of Is* 
raelite gnd ev^ of Orien* 

^ enleavoriog to gain 

^4 


the support of all adherents of to- 
lerant ciWs and of all freethinkers 
for the idea of a universal Congress 
of Religions to be held in Paris in 
1900, during the next universal 
exposition. ♦ ♦ * ♦ 

A Congress of Religions should 
not even be a congress of scholars, 
who would expose the history of 
dead religions, the religious life of 
the past, the evolution of beliefs, 
or the actual religious idea among 
the barbarous countries. These 
might interest the savants and psy- 
chologists. They scarcely touch the 
minds of the people who reflect 
principally upon the conditions of 
moral and social life for present 
humanity. * * * ♦ 

The Universal Congress of Reli- 
gions should be a congress for accu- 
i-fctely expounding the religious idea, 
a congress largely apologetic in its 
nature. 

"We believe," wrote the Rev. Dr. 
Barrows, in a letter in which he 
submitt^ to the various religious 
bodies the project of a Parliament 
of Religions, "that God exists, and 
that nowhere is he without testi- 
mony. We believe that the influ- 
ence of religions tends to advance 
the general welfare, and that it is 
the first factor in social organisa- 
tion We propose to examine the 

foundations of religious faith, to 
review the triumphs of religion in 
all ages, its position with all the 
different nations, and its influence 
on literature, the fine arts, commerce, 
government, and family life; to 
show the power of religion in {pro- 
moting temperance, social purity, 
and its harmony with true science ; 
the importance of a day of-Te8t--in 
a word, to contribute to those for^ 
which will bring about the unity 
of the race in the worship of God 
and tiie service to man." 

During the Parliament of Reli- 
gions, this programme was earned 
out, fU^ it wiw in this spirit ^ 
the oitfors of the varioua faiths 
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t^ted ih^ Mlowihg grand subjects ; 
'*God, his existence and attributes ; 
universality of the belief in God; 
.Man^ his origin^ nature^ soub and 
desttny; Religion, the relation be- 
tween God and man; the needs of 
himnanity satisfied by religion ; the 
systems of religion, or comparative 
study of religions; the chief reli- 
gions of humanity ; the sacred books 
of the world ; — finally, the relations 
of religion to morals, to the family, 
to civil society, to social problems, 
to the love of humanity, to the arts 
and sciences/^ 

These are the questions of all time 
and the Congress of Pans also will 
ttke them up. 

We need not lay down in advance 
a rigorous plan for this Congress, 
which cannot be realised save by the 
co-operation of aff. ' One thing only 
is of importance to state, viz., in 
what spirit of friendliness and reli- 
gious union our savants and thinkers 
will have to assemble. Their duty 
will be to extricate from the numer- 
ous forms which the religious idea 
has assumed among the peoples of 
the world, and from the dogmatic 
ayrobols in which they are expressed, 
^bat is permanent and universal in 
fliis idea. 

The majority of men meet in a 
belief in the Divine, in a faith in 
God, which they affirm by their de- 
votions. This God they regard as 
the Father and Judge of mankind. 
And if this notion was for a long 
time confused among the Orientals, 
it bae day by day been more and 
more clarined by Christianity. Pro- 
fessor Bonet Maury, in a remarkable 
article on the Parliament of Kelt- 
gions at Chicago, has shown that 
the Oriental religions are making 
|a|iM evolution toward the Christian 
ideiii. Monotheism is the faith of 
world. And it Seems asifati 
{isiniBmity would someday^ united 
S a supreme reKgidn, the religion ci 
fiii,iherh00d cf Oiod and the 


From this religion a moral law is 
deduced which places en rapport 
God and man, and men with each 
other. Whatever may be the dif- 
ferences of application in practical 
cases, the existence and conscious- 
ness of this law are a universal fact. 
And always, with all people, a neces- 
sary relation of cause and effect, of 
principle and consequence, is estab- 
lished between the religious senti- 
ment and the moral sentiment, bet- 
ween the faith and the rule of life. 

It is on such unanimity, which 
recognises God as father, and all 
men as brothers, and on that duty 
which springs from the father 
hood of God and the fraternity 
of man, that a religious congress 
should set its solemn seal ; and not 
on diversities of doctrines, or forma- 
lities of sectarian creeds. Now, the 
religion of the fatherhood of God 
and the fraternity of man is only 
the religion of the Gospel. At 
Chicago, Brahmans and rabbis pro- 
claimed Jesus Christ ‘ 4 he true 
Saviour of humanity,” and his Word 
^^the foundation of all the religions 
of the world.” Bishop Keane said : 
'^\ll the means which serve the All- 
High to unite man culminate in 
Jesus Christ. The great religious 
leaders of the world were only the 
forerunners of the aurora which 
should be the light of the world. 
Christ will be the centre of religion 
forever.” 

Bui how shall Christianity draw 
to itself in unity the diverse creeds 
of the world, if she herself is divided ? 
Christ has said : ''There shall be 
one fold and one shepherd.” Chris- 
tians have broken this unity, little 
by little, and from various motives, 
deep separations have been caused. 
The dividing of the Christian i^mily 
is the greatest crime mihst the 
Gospel. The Congress of 
where mainly repfesentativils of 
Christianity will itoadj jAonld 
to reiioyet that 
Ckmni ii Wdntt 
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Orford, has sftid: "It is unity of 
spirit, that is, sympathy on certain 
subjects, which will lead to co-opera • 
tion. l^ith in its true form is" less 
the adherence of the intellect to cer- 
tain dogmas than a moral and sym- 
pathetic faculty. We should apply 
this faculty, not to dogmatic sym- 
bols which we devise, but to those 
pbjects of religion on which we are 
unanimous — God, Christ, and Eternal 
Life/^ 

The last two days of the Parlia- 
ment at Chicago were consecrated 
to the study of grave problems — 
first, religious union of all the human 
family ; and, secondly, religious 
union of Christianity. It was a 
noble sign of the times, that such 
subjects, the mere statement of 
which indicates a remarkably gener- 
ous impulse of the human mind, 
should be presented to an assembly 
of believers. The universal congress 
will regard it as its highest aim to 
revert to these subjects, and afiinn a 
new spirit, truly evangelical, of 
charity and union. 

But union is not fusion. Not one 
sacrifice of faith will be asked, no 
tacit abandonment of convi(‘tion6, 
nor vague compromise with cons- 
cience. "We ask no one to renounce 
his beliefs/^ said Mr, Charles Bonney, 
Praeident of the General Assembly, 
in liis greeting of welcome to the 
members of the Parliament at Chi- 
/ ^‘here the w'ord ‘religion' 
signifies love and wotship of God, 
love and service of man. W e woukl 
wish to unite all religions agamst 
irreligion, and all meet in fraternity 
for the public good to advance charity 
and mutual respect." 

At the next Congre^, the repre- 
sentatives of each religion will be 
free^ in the special congresses, to set 
forUi their creeds ana the doctrinal 
interpretation which they have given 
them^ 4nd nt the same time a 
sci^t^h i^ion will be established, 
i||i tlio ordinary manirer of 
letenid ^s^terneirts 


of ecuih religion on points of dogma> 
oriUoal exegesis, history of beliefs, of 
morals and social justice, will be 
presented in essays, discourses, and 
discussions. But in the solemn 
sessions which will properly constitute 
the Congress no controversy will be 
permitted. By successive representa- 
tives the different churches or socie- 
ties of believers will declare their so- 
lutions of the problems of man's final 
destiny, and of the moral and social 
life, which are now chiefly agitating 
humanity. * * ♦ * 

Christanity, and especially the Ca- 
tholic Churah, is in the act of mak- 
ing this test. " Religion," said 
Carlyle, "is a living thing and there- 
fore moving." Religion must adapt 
itself to the needs that each day awa- 
kens. Though doctrines are immu- 
table in their esseece, there is never- 
theless a development, and, in a cer- 
tain sense, even an evolution of doc- 
trines, in virtue of the interpretation 
which applies them to changing cir- 
cumstances. At the present hour, 
then, Christianity has set for its work 
and ap()lf>getics a social aim ; it is 
proclaiming among modern peoples 
the democratic spirit of the Gospel; 
it is reviving the obligations of cha- 
rity, justice, and piety. By the exam- 
ple of its great Pope, the Catholic 
Church is a veritable leader in social 
movements. Its theologians and ora- 
tors are seeking practical means of 
bringing about a more just social 
order. 

Social reformers lay down for, 
the solution of the social problem, 
scientific rules, which, being estab- 
lished upon the analogies of natural 
history, only reach the animal nature 
of man. Socialists lose themselves 
in a IFtopia of universal happiness by 
the absorption of the individual in 
the State. Anarchists aim at indi- 
viduid development, whose unres- 
train^ Kberty destroys all society. 
Both pippositions are chimerical. 

^qii^njty reciignises the partly 
just alpWtions whi^ are blended in 
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there c'nmem. But, to cure the’ 
iiriefpnation of man of preposterous 
illueion, it widens the range of oeff*^ 
earthly vision and turns our minds 
to the mysteries of eternal hope. 

When, then, the Christians of the 
Congress of Religions shall say what 
thqr accept of the social moYcmcnt, 
what curb shall be put upon its ex- 
cesses, no mind can deny the impor- 
tance of such a declaiation. And it 
is believed that the teachings of 
Christ, loyally presented in all their 
democratic sincerity, will touch the 
hearts of all who seek a religion of 
human solidarity But especially 
the humble will feel the divine pity 
of Christ, alive in all his true belie- 
vers, when a jjreat assembly of Chris- 
tians shall repeat on high the mis- 
ereor super ttirbam. * * * 

" At Benares, the first year of 
the twentieth centnry,” said the Rev. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 

that name of Benares, of the holy 
city of the Brahmans, of the city of 
gold resting upon the trident of Siva, 
might come to the thought of a cler- 
gyman, moved by the farewell spee- 
ches of the last session of the Parlia- 
ment of Religions. But it was sen- 
timent. 

After the United States, it is 
France, that other land of tolerance 
and liberty, where we look to see 
produced the most magnificent tri- 
bute which 1ms ever been rendered to 
the liberty of conscience. It is in 
the centre of a learned civlisation in 
the face of academies which will sub- 
ject them to the most rigor^s criti- 
cisins, that the religious l^ies should 
foriki their holy line, and proclaim, 
against all positivistic or materialist 
tic negations, tiie indestructible la# 
'Uic mystical phenomena. And' 
^lly, it ts in this most ancient and 
b^cbof Christianity that 
mligioos conclave of all 
i^uld aisemble. Aft^' 
|| df Beljgidns atCM^' 


The date chosen will be that of the 
Universal Exposition, where will be 
glorified the marvels that the energy, 
art, and genius of man have produ^. 
Here the religious idea will be pre- 
sented and expounded by an assembly 
of believers. Is it not plain that 
religion accepts as beautiful and va- 
luable all the victories of science, 
only defending against scientific 
positivism or inateriaiism the higher 
ideas of the soul, of a moral ideal of 
God? * ♦ * ♦ * 

I know the inevitable objection 
from the timid and sectarian. ** A 
Congi-ess of religions for all the 
world,” the timid will say, “ is good 
for America, a i»e\v country witnont 
history, but not for Europe.” It is 
true that old Europe has had in the 
past religious troubles, the remem- 
brance of which is guarded by pre- 
judice and sectarian bonds. Spiri- 
tual power, by long tradition, has 
acquired the habit of domination 
and of exclusion. Will all be forgotten 
in an outburst of reconcJliatioii ? 
What was possible in the country of 
Chauning — will be so in the land of 
Calvin ? and will Catholics, Protes* 
tants, and Jews not find themselves 
eiiibaiTHHsed by a meeting which 
foilous so closely on the dissensions 
of yesterday ? 

We reply. It would be doubting 
the efficacy of the Gospel of peace 
and love to believe that approach 
between Christians is impossible; 
Irreli^ion is at our doors. We have 
more important things to accomplish 
than to quarrel. And, when irreli- 
gion seeks to destroy the Christian 
heritage, we must save the least frag- 
ment, whatever it be, must gather 
as a necessary reserve the least 
crumb falling from the table where 
are seated the disciples of the 
Christ. 

The sectarians, and I mean there- 
bv the sectarian# of feitb, halre ari 
ob^etiou even more grave, 
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forms of religion, according to dog- 
matic erudition, would be a slight to 
the only truth in the one Church ” 
and might imply the heretical idea 
that all religions are good and 
of equal value.” 

A Congress of Religions is a re- 
union of men of various beliefs, 
where each has the right to present 
his faith, where all admit the value 
of incomplete truth, and where they 
credit even error with good faith 
and sincerity. 

A Congress of Religions is a con- 
gress of religious men. Neither the 
deficiencies of one belief nor the supe- 
riority of another are denied. No- 
thing is affirmed by the fact of a 
congress as to the absolute value of 
the creeds. Our purpose is less to 
compare their absolute or objective 
value, than to recognise their rela- 
tive and subjective value. The 
religions will be considered from 
a human stand-point. They will 
be considered less as abstract 
doctrines than as an element of moral 
personality, and the issue will be not 
so much creeds and truths as the 
sincerity of the believers. * * 

The Catholic Church should make 
to this grand idea of a universiil 
congress the most generous concess- 
ions. 

In the parliament at Chicago, in a 
Protestant country, the first pl^ce 
and role was given to the Catholics. 

In all the assemblies,” said Bishop 
Keane, ** the originators of the Con- 
gress expressed by a unanimous 
voice, not only the desire to receive 
the counsels of the Church, but to 
be guided by them. They asked 
our opinion on the choice of sub- 
jects to treat, and introduced into 
their programmes modifications 
which we suggested to them In 
order to study religion under all its 
relations to human life, it was deci- 
ded Miat the Gonspress should eoii« 
vena afeyeo^n mys, eiush day de- 
vot^ a subject of general ia« 
teMiW ' ^ odmtnia^n d«or0ed 


that at least one Catholic delegate 
should be heard each day. It was 
arranged in the beginning that a se- 
ries of conferences should be held 
simultaneously with the regular con- 
resses, where each religion should 
ave a day to expound its doctrines, 
the Catholic Church held in these 
the first place. Lastly, Cardinal 
Gibbons was asked to open the Con- 
gress by a prayer and a discourse. 

This full and respectful deference 
permitted him to appear in this me- 
morable assembly without any sac- 
rifice of his dignity or divine rights. 
And the great prelate rendered as 
follows his judgment upon the work 
at Chicago: “Thus for seventeen 
days the Church held its place in 
the midst of this singular assembly 
as did St. Paul of old in the midst 
of those who questioned him in the 
Areopagus. They listened with res- 
pect, often with enthusiasm and ap- 
plause, which formed a consoling 
contrast to the distrust and secta- 
rian rancor of the past centuries. 
What will be the result f Who cau 
say, except the God of goodness, 
who gives all blessing I Amiable 
critics, who find nothing good save 
ill the stereotyped dogmas of the 
old regime, will undoubtedly expect 
only evil from the new step. They 
believe that the Church lowers it- 
self in having appeared in the midst 
not only of the faithful, but of the 
unbelievers. As to the beloved 
Master who has said that his Church 
should produce in the great day 
“ new treasures as well as old,” anil 
who made her, according to St. Paul, 
the debtor of all those who were 
waudering afar from her in search of 
the truth, he will not fail to judge 
all aright. It is for him alone that 
the , work has been undertaken and 
performed.” 

To the Protestant Church belongs 
the honor of having taken the ini- 
tiative in the Congress at Chicago ; 
but; it dan be said that its success 
depeui^ tery largely upon the ad-^ 
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heiion <vf the CatjhoUcs. Among the 
dathcljics it needed the powerful 
authority of Cardinal Gibbons and 
Ax^hbishop Ireland to win over the 
iiii^id ones. 

. ** The Congress at Chicago is the 
most beautiful and happy event in 
the whole history of our young 
^urch in America,” said Cardiofid 
Qibbona. The Church of France 
can do what the Church of America 
has done, and be sure of the same 
advantages ; and, since it is act 
of generosity, or, if you will, of 
courtesy, she should bestow on the 
enterprise the good graces of her full 
co-operi\ti(>n. * * » .♦ 

The idea of a Universal Congress 
is already tnore than a hypothetical 
project. It has been* submitted to 
the critisims of the great prelates 
of the Catholic world. Cardinals, 
bishops, theologians editors of jour- 
nals, savants and writers have 
given their opinions. Suffice it to 
say that a universal congress of 
unity has the approhation and etTec- 
tive support of two French cardinals, 
M. Bunet-Maury, proftjssor of a 
Protestant theological faculty, and 
delegate from Protestant Europe to 
the Parliament at Chicago, has se* 
cured the co-operation of the refor- 
med chnrches of France. The 
Grand Rabbi Zadoc Kahn has com- 
municated by official letter his sup- 
port and that of the Israelite con- 
sistory. 

When the union of the three 
great cults of France was thus effec- 
ted, a testimonial was sent to the 
Pope in the name of a number of 
Catholics with this title : “ Memoir 
on the Project of a Universal Con- 
gress of K<‘)igion8 at Paris in 1900" 
Cardinal Gibbons, going to Rome, 
consented to present this memoir. 

When the Parliament of Religions 
fjie opened at Chicago, by the pray* 
Ca^inal Qibbonf^ offered, 
wfch astonishment was felt m, 
and Rom^ and even indfs^ 
act « 


disappiroval and condeumation. The 
condemnation did not come. The Pope 
gave his sanction. ^ Ever afterwards 
whenever visitors recalled to Leo 
XIII. the remembrance of the Parlia- 
ment of Religions, his deep, clear eyes 
beamed with joy. He had seen a 
little of his dream realised — the 
Pope of the people, the reconcilia- 
tion of society through evangelical 
justice: the union of the churches 
in the universal peace among men 

A few days ago we asked Cardinal 
Gibbons, on his return from Rome, 
what his impressions were in the 
matter. They were as follows : The 
pope will not convoke officially a 
a Congress of Religions. He wishes 
to leave free llie initiative to Ca- 
tholics, and in this manner leave 
this grand idea to their patronage. 
Above all, he does not wish to en- 
gage in the organisation of a con- 
gress which should bring i.()gerher 
all religious faiths, the prestige of 
his person and authority jw head 
of the Church. But to usiCardinal 
declared : 

** Write, act, do not be timid in 
France. Interest in your project 
those who think, those who believe. 
Create a strong movement of public 
opinion. The Pope will be with 
you. Of that I am sure.” 

The Open CouH, 


EXPERIENCES IN MATERIA- 
LIZATION. 

A Correspondent who uses the 
extraordinary nnm de plume of 
“ Chedor Laomer” sends us the fol- 
lowittg account of his experience in 
materializing seances, 

** I have personalty witnessed 
some materializations und^r sMtst 
test conditions, and am futijir sixtis- 
fied that no dcbeption of ffa^d iMtd 
be |>ractiaed upon its.; 
w^ieh appe^f^ 
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slowly before our eyes ,* until they 
passed into nothingness. 

What i saw (1) in the seance 

ROOM. 

“A few friends assembled in a 
small room sixteen feet square. A 
curtain was placed across one of the 
recesses at the side of the fireplace 
to form a sort of cabinet, in which 
the medium sat in unconscious trance. 
The gas was turned low, but the 
room was sufficiently lighted to ena- 
ble us to clearly see each other. We 
opened the meeting by singing and 
prayer, and sang at intervals as the 
spirit moved us ; shortly we saw, 
close to the screen (near the floor) 
behind which the medium sat, a 
kind of phosphore.scent light like 
a dull star, which gradually increa- 
sed in size, and then spread upward 
and downward, gradually elongating 
until it be^came a loug perpend icu< 
lar streak of light, about four feet 
six inches high. It then seemed to 
gather around it a cloud of vapour 
and perceptibly broaden and take 
human shape. The growing figure 
became unmistakably and clearly 
defined as that of a female form 
with long flowing rolies of remark- 
ably fine woolly texture. The cor- 
ner of an apparently beautifully 
worked shawl trailed upon the floor 
as the form moved to and fro from 
one position to another across the 
room. The form was perfect in 
shape but the features of the face 
were not discernible. There was a 
rim of light showing the form of 
the head, giving the appearance of 
the figure of a lady without head. 
The arms which were bare to the 
shoulders when the drapery was 
thrown aside, appeared quite na- 
tural and well aeveloped. In this 
condition the materialised figure 
walked towarde me, raising the 
arms ikon mj head as if in the act 
^ bleaQii|, Than it passed across the 
ncor taimtelmece, raising the 
litres, and 


made them jingle as though touch- 
ed by a hand of flesh She walked 
back to the front of the curtain, 
behind which the medium still sat 
breathing heavily , turning towards 
us, she threw her hands towards me 
three times as if throwing a kiss ; 
then stood motionless in full view 
of all the sitters (sixteen iu mnnber) 
and dematerittlized bei\>re our eyes, 
and gradually passed uway as a 
cloud of mist. The curtain was 
never opened during the process 
proving clearly that it was not the 
medium’s form which we had seen, 
who we knew was ail the while un- 
conscious behind the screen. 

The control of the medium in- 
formed us that the cause of the 
head and face not being fully deve- 
loped was owing to the feeble state 
ill which the medium was ; in con- 
.<?pquence of having a severe cold, 
she was not able ti) give off suffi- 
cient ora, or psychoplasm, to tm- 
able the spiritual body to fully de- 
velop in materialization. 

It is said that the head and face 
are always the most difficult portion 
to materialise. The form was that 
of a fine, tall, slender lady; while 
the medium was stout, fieshy, and 
elderly person, with a rambling 
gait. 

“ As the face was not formed so 
as to be recognised we were inform- 
ed that the face would eventual.'y be 
seen by the person to whom the spirit 
intended to reveal herself, and fur- 
ther, that I was the favoured person 
and that I should yet see the head 
and face of the lady spirit who de- 
sired to manifest, which I certainly 
did, some months afterwards, in a 
most unexpected manner. 

( 2 ) IN MY BEDROOM. 

^^ne night in mv bedroom I lay 
sleepless. Suddenly opening my 
eyes W an influence, as though 
some had touched me, I oe- 
hcM the bedside a cloud of fight 
A human head on th^ 
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B^at of the chair. It gradually 
assumed the shape of a female face, 
the features were most perfect ^d 
beautiful. The glorious light aud 
radiance of the couuteuance I shall 
never forget ; luminosity filled the 
room with, refulgent glory indescii* 
bahle. If spirits in the spheres are 
as bright and Itimiuous as that ra- 
diant face, they are indeed beauti- 
fully glorious. 

** Here was the fulfilment of the 
promise that ' I should yet see the 
head and face' of the form that had 
previously tried to fully reveal it- 
self to me, now most successfully, 
with a smile of recognition. 

** The face gradually faded as I 
was gazing upon it, and as quickly 
was away as it had appeared, and 
diedn it had vanished the chamber 
wheleft in entire darkness. 

The room was closed and lock- 
ed, and no one could get in to pro- 
duce an illusion. I was as wide 
awake as I am now, aud saw the 
head gradually develop out of the 
bright cloud on which niy eyes had 
first rested, and then distinctly die 
away on the spot. 

No amount of argument or 
sophistry can reason me out of what 
I dearly saw with my mortal eyes. 
It was so unexpected, clear and 
aatkfiictoiy ; and one of the greatest 
joys of my life to see the face of my 
lost loved one once more. 

** On another occasion in my bed- 
room I lay awake ; suddenly turn- 
ing my eyes towards the bed foot, 
where X perceived a light, I beheld 
ths bust of a most beautiful young 
lady. The bead and face aud one 
of the arms, were clearly defined, 
and iUomioated with a radiance in* 
deecribable. When I had taken a 

r lopk it thereof faded away into 
darkness. It was that of my 
longboat daughter. 

4<gxtttlen^ of oeosiderable im 
whe^lost bis wife a lew 
ye^ige^ dedamadthat ouoe a weA<^ 
hk <if0 ^ipeaiB to bui 


when he is alone in his own room ; 
she materialises and appears in as 
perfect a form as when in the flesh 
so complete aud tangible that he 
shakes her by the hand, and she can 
speak audibly to him, and this with- 
out the intervention of a medium. 
Her coming has been regular, at a 
fixed time, for some two years, and 
he knows much of the life she is 
living in the spheres, what she does 
and where she goes as a ministering 
spirit to assist others. After the 
conversation of about half an hour 
she fades away before his eyes, and 
passes off in a kind of misty cloud. 
This gentleman knows nothing of 
Spiritualism, and would not enter 
a spiritualistic meeting, ho beintr a 
staunch methodist. Yet he now 
believes that there is something 
more in spirit-phenomena than 
people generally fancy.” 


MRS. MELLON'S MATERIALI- 
ZATIONS. 

Mr. A. G. 0. Stordenr, M.A., 
of Sidney, New South -Wales, 
contributes to Light of July 7th 
and 13th, an account of the success 
which has attended Mrs. Mellon's 
latest phase of mediumship, viz., 
that of materialisation without a 
cabinet under the full gaze of the 
sitters. Mr. Stordeur says : — 

“The new phase of Mrs. Mellon's 
power is the manifestation of mate- 
ri.aliz«d forms without any screens 
or curtains. She sits facing the 
ciicie, in full view of all the sitters 
whilst a good light shines upon her 
aud thus the least movement on her 
part is distinctly visible to every 
one present. When it began 1 put 
her seat a little aside so that we 
could form a small circle in front of, 
and not further than from three to 
four feet away from her. Nb eiW- 
net, ecieen, or eomifi olfMl| 
was nsed either eu Mb or iair liiMf 
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quent ocoasion ; Mrs. Mellon was in 
fact, from the first to the last facing 
us and in full view of us all,” 

After describing what took place 
then, Cissie materialised before 
their eyes. Mr. Stordeur proceeds 
to narrate the events at the next 
seance on March 14th as follows : — 
“The light having been reduced, 
leaving us, however, able to per- 
ceive distinctly everything -that 
might take place, and every one in 
the room, Mrs, Mellon seated her- 
self as on the former occasion, with 
her face directed towards us and in 
full view of all — no curtain nor 
anything else in the nature of a 
screen being used. We then sang 
in a subdued voice a cheerful but 
appropriate song, and while thus 
engaged we all noticed on the left 
eide of the medium a dim, hazy 
light collecting itself into a lumi- 
nous cloud,^ut of which gradually 
arose an intensely white vaporous 
form, which, however, soon disap- 
peared, to our great disappointment. 
But our hopes were revived on ob- 
serving the luminous cloud rising 
from the ground and developing in- 
to the form of a human body, which 
stood for about three minutes in 
full view of all. Again it demate- 
rialised, but this time only for a 
more beautiful re-materialisation, 
for in less than five minutes there 
appeared before us a slei^der female 
form about five feet high. This 
elegant and graceful white-clad 
form threw her anus around Mrs. 
Mellon and caressed her in a most 
atfectionate manner, and then 
moved nimbly about, displaying the 
stars which glittered as so many 
brilliants on her wavy tresses of a 
deep dark colour and answered our 
questions by signals made by the 
raceful movement of her head or 
ands. Our spirit friend then bade 
us good-bye, and dematerialised 
gradually to what 1 should call a 
small spark of phosphoresoout light 
^bout toe size of an apple. 

15 


“I could enumerate several other 
seances, held under the same condi- 
tions and with still more satisfac- 
tory results, but am obliged for 
want of time and space, to pass 
on to the last one, given on April 
26th. This seance was indeed the 
best which Mrs. Mellon has held 
under these, herself-imposed, res- 
trictions. Eight sitters were pre- 
sent.” 

Qeordie materialised in full view 
of all and then dematerialised. Mr. 
Stordeur says 

“I maintain, however, that the 
only possible inference, which an 
unbiassed investigator can draw 
from experiences such as I have 
narrated,' is that Mrs. Mellon has 
been unjustly assailed ; that she is 
a woman of honour and integrity ; 
and that materialisation is a fact 
and nob a myth.” 

A correspondent of Light, singing 
himself “Vir,” sends to that journal 
on July 13bh the following report 
of his experience on materialisa- 
tions. He says 

*T have examined these in a scien- 
tific way and spirit in all cases. 
Avoiding all devoteeship, I found 
in all cases that the forms had a 
gauze covering, which, concealed, 
underneath, the medium's dual 
image and clothing. All the me- 
diums I studied were honest and 
quite straightforward, and free from 
even a hint of suspicion, Yet when 
on one occasion I saw a lady non- 
Spiritualist weeping over the ap- 
pearance of the form of her dead 
sister, I reached forward my right 
hand ^ which then grasped the me- 
dium's left, and lifed the gauze from 
the left arm of the form, disclosing 
the black coat, of the medium, his 
white shirt and his sleeve links. 
Nevertheless the face was that of 
a refined woman. 1 have done the 
same thing more than a dozen 
times with different mediums, and 
alwag$ with the same result. The 
arm 1 examined was not the me- 
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dium’s but it was a duplicate of it. form came from the medium, whose 
The face was the medium's trans* weight diminiohed as the form 
figured ; not the actual face but grew, aud when the form was com- 
of a thought-form emauating from plete it weighed say 25 lb., and 
him. Repeated experiments prov- the medium's had diminished to the 
ed also that all the matter in the *tfatne extent. Borderland, 
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BHAGABATGITA WITH SAKARBHASHYA. 

{Continued from page 85.) 


THOUGH I am without 
^ birth, of unchangeable 
nature, and Lord of the whole 
creation (yet) I appear as in- 
carnate by My Own Power 
(mAyi), adopting My Prakrity 
(the Mother of creation) to 
serve the purpose of the 
Karana and Suhshma counter- 

f }arts of My body, without 
etting Her have the control 
over Mb. 6. 

Sankara. How then, and whence 
is your birth,— you who are constant, 
and the Lord God, — free from the 
duality of virtue and vice ? To this 
uery Bhagaban replies, '^Though 
am birthless, though My Omni- 
science never suffers a jot in power 
and though I rulq over all — from 
the (highest) Bramhd (the creator) 
to the (meanest) straw,— by bring- 
ing* My Prakrity under subjection. 

Cf. Panchudusif I. 16. WRrrfwt 
i-e., the 

dtmd which is reflected in Mdyd is 
known as the omniscient Lord when 
He brings Her under His control— 
the Vaishnavi Mdyd composed of 


the three primary attributes 
— under whose sway lies the entire 
universe and fascinated by whom, it 
does not cognize its own Self — Vasu^ 
det a —appears, as it were, as possessed 
of a body and born at My own 

desire (Cf. Sruti 

though really unlfcrn, appears 
as born variously), hut not in reality 
like men, who are forceej against 
their will by their Karma. 

Bharata ! whenever there is 
decline of virtue and rise of 
vice, I do create Myself. 7. 

Sankara. When and why does 
that birth take place? Whenever 
the good working order of the caste- 
system and the division of life into 
four stages, — upon which the real 
progress and final emancipation of 
all creatures depend — are destroyed 
and unrighteousness progresses by 
strides, then do I create Myself by 
My own Mdyd. 

For the protection of the . 
righteous, the destruction of 
the wicked and the re-estab- 
lishment of the moral order, I 
am born in every age. 8. 


* Tbli Si mmtioned to clear the doubt which can very properly ariie abont the 
DOHidblUij of the creation of a physical body without the previous formation of its original 
e^terpart, XringodtAa of lixteen-fold function, which is, ao to speak, the stable matrix, 
in whichthe life loroes play, binding and loeeening, attramng and repelling the molecnlss 
Mw pkyiiic.1 wa,. 
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Sankara. In order to protect the 
virtuous, i. e., persons who walk in 
the ri^fht path, to destroy the sinful 
and to re-establish the moral order, by 
which all things are well-established, 
I take My birth in every age. [Here 
the punishment of the unrighteous 
does not indicate unkindliness on the 
part of Bhagaban as it is said 

ir 

As in a mother there is no unkindness 
in the fondling or the chastising of 
her child, such is also the case with 
the Supreme Lord ‘and Ruler in 
jndudng the virtuous and the vicjious. 
The sinners being killed by Bhaga- 
. ban are saved from the results of 
their works and thus from the eter- 
nal rounds of transmigration]. 

Arjuna 1 He who can truly 
understanS [the exact nature 
and purposes of] these My 
divine incarnations and works 
has no more to be born again 
after [once] quitting the mortal 
frame but conies unto Me. 9, 

Sankara. That illusion of a birth 
and work consisting of the protec- 
tion of th^ righteous &c. of mine 
is hyper-physical and divine. He 
who a]>prehends them in tlun’r true 
lii?ht is never born again after lea- 
ving the present body hut comes to 
me at onee, /. e., attains Sirr6va. 

[Cf. Srnti 

iT^TT only by 

knowing Him can one overcome 
death. There exists no other way 
of final emancipation]. 

Free from desire, fear and 
anger, wholly absorbed in Mb 
and taking Me as their only 
i*efuge and purified by [the 
fire of] devotion to knowledge 
n^any have gained My state, 
10 . 


Sankara. This method of attain- 
ing Nirvdna is not a new theory 
propounded by Bhagaban but it 
existed from time immemorial. 
Liberated from desiie, fear and 
anger, solely devoted to Me, thus 
knowing the Supreme Spirit and 
perceiving the unity of God and 
Atmd and taking refuge in Mb, the 
Supreme Lord, hence, entirely ab- 
sorbed in Gndnam [spiritual know- 
ledge], and thoroughly purified by 
hard devotion to spiritual knowledge 

[Cf. Text IV. 38. 

surely them is 

nothing so pare as gndnam in this 
world], many persons have reached 
my divine condition — that of eman- 
cipation complete and perfect. [Cf. 

Sruti • ?T€r:i 

i. e., only those possessed of spiritual 
knowledge know the nature of His 
birth]. Devotion to spiritual know- 
ledge i.s independent of all other 
ob.servanee8 and devotions to work 
out its effect. To show this it is 
])articu1ansed by repetition in 

[purified by devotion to 
spiritual knowledge], 

I reciprocate exactly in the 
same manner in w^hich men 
seek Me. O Partha, all men 
in every way tread in ray path. 
11 . 

Sankai’a. To remove the mis- 
apprehension, tliat since some and 
not all arc blessed with His state, 
there must be atti-action and aver- 
sion in Him, this Sloka is introduced. 
For whatever purpose and in what- 
ever way man seeks Me, I always 
sat isfy his longings in the self same 
way. Hence some do not obtain 
final emancipation, because they do 
not seek it. Desire for liberation 
and that for other objects cannot 
possibly simultaneously occur in a 
)jei*son, lienee by giving them 
those effects which they ask for, 
viz., by giving adecpiate knowledge 
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^'inexplicable beings/^ To my mind 
the best method of understanding 
the Yogis — at least partially — 
seems to be by a close study of their 
lives and by steady contemplation of 
their many actions. Much of what 
they do and more of what they say 
are stumbling-blocks to average 
mankind which is ipao-facto dis- 
posed to abandon all thoughts about 
them and despises any pcrseverence 
in that direction, a pcrseverence, 
which in the end is productive 
of the most fruitful results. In 
consideration of these facts it 
is my intention to give short 
sketches of the lives of some Mahat- 
mas who had their being in Southern 
India and summaries of their teach- 
ings -at least of so much as was 
meant to the public — which have 
immensely influenced a no inconsi- 
derable portion of the Hindu com- 
munity and continue to do so no 
less even in these degenerate days 
when our religion is at its lowest 
ebb. The subject I have chosen is, 
I am conscious, of a nature to arouse 
some controversy. Lest it may 1 
shall hasten to add tliat I offer these 
lines to be taken for what they are 
worth. 

THE SWAMI OF NAGAI. 

At a time when Brahmanism was 
in imminent danger of being tho- 
roughly swept away by foreign reli- 
gions, when the professors of that 
sacred faith had abandoned the sim- 
ple lives of their ancestors for the 
corrupt luxury of the west, when the 
more "enlightened^’ of their brethern 
no longer scrupled to frequent ta- 
verns and slaughter-houses, at a 
time when the "orthodox” portion of 
the community was wasting away 
its subtle energies in sectarian fights 
and frolics, when it was converting 
its old rites and duties into means of 
satisfying its physical ci-avings, in 


short, at a time when tlie religion of 
the heart was slowly giving way to 
tiiat of the body and showing un- 
mistakable signs of becoming ex^ict, 
the subject of my poor sketch waa 
ushured into this world to avert the 
threatened danger. The "Nagai 
Swami,” as he is popularly known 
was born of humble parents in the 
village of Idaiynr in the Tanjore 
district, on Monday, the 28th Sep- 
tember 1829. A few scattered 
houses which have the least pretence 
to elegance mark the sacred spot of 
his nativity. The xnidagalui sect of 
Ramanuja’s religion has the proud 
fortune — though nothing more — K)f 
owning the Swami. From early 
years Azhagiya Singam,* as the 
youth was named by his parents, 
showed an inclination to spirituality, 
was always of a contemplative ni^ 
turo, and courted solitude. At five 
bis ttpanayanam ceremony was 
celebrated and ever since we see this 
fair little Hmmfiachari regularly 
]>crformiiig his baths and ablutions 
thrice a day, before sun-rise, at noon, 
and at sun-set. It should have been 
a really pleasant sight to see this 
tiny saint hastening to the pond or 
stream, the small gindif in his right 
hand, and the long eyes which be- 
spoke an unequalled calmness re** 
peatedly directed to the heavens. The 
boy had an uncle who tried to induce 
him, with the application of the 
cane, to leave off his andnama and 
be ever mindful of his studies. But 
like heeding this advice the boy 
persisted more and more in his own 
way and his fame be^^an to spre^ 
little sun-light throughout the dis- 
trict. 

The Swami’s earlier years were 
spent in the village Serabodai under 
the hospitable roof of a rich and noble 
Brahman gentleman. While yet a 
boy his parents arranged a match for 
him. But when the muhurtam 


• Utarully, “thfl BwutUttl Liou,” ref.iriiig of oouw. to tb. Avaidr of Virfmo* 

t Kamand^wn. 
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(time) came^ the boy hurried away known as the CJuimpakamnya 
with his to the tkadliyanhika kshdtra, the adbde of the fair 
sndnam. His parents and other Rnjagopal Ddva. Here one of his 
relatives who had gathered together very distinguiBhed enemies a “shas- 
for the marriage^ pursued him to the trie fool” began to assert that the 
tank and left no stone unturned in Swain i’s followers ceased to be 
inducing his immediate return for Brahinaus since they bathed more 
the ceremony. But all attempts than once a day. This opinion was 
proved fruitless. Still however they ripe with niischi(‘f and had the 
persevered and the boy at last beck- dangerous probability of putting a 
oned his mother to a bushy covert speedy end to the Swanii s healthy 
on the bank of the pond where, un- movement. However, on a corn- 
seen by any, there was a few minutes* plaint being made to the Swami he 
interview oetween parent and son. exclaimed, “Did that man give ub- 
What transpired there is still a dark teraiice to these words. Very well, 
mysteiy, perhaps never to be cleared you need not fear ; our sdukalpafn 
up. T?his much however is certain, has power enough to thwart the 
that, immediately after the close of mean and jealous endeavours of 
this strange meeting, the mother thousand such folks.” Strange to 
came out with tearful eyes but with say, that very evening the man 
a countenance of joy and now it sickened and, in spite of his attempts 
was she who to the amazement of to obtain relief from the very per- 
all insisted on the marriage being sons whom he had offended, was 
put a stop to. , owned by death a week after. 

It was after the Swami was re- From this moment all adverse 
lieved of this trouble that his “reli- voices were hushed to silencJ, nay, 
gioii” — if so it can be CH lied — began some among them etitered the 
to spread and the number of his gifted fold, that very brotherhood 
disciples showed a sure teiHl(*ncy which it was once their pleasure to 
to increase. The first convert— despise. 

and this too is perhaps an ohjec- In the meanwhile the Swami had 
tionable word — now living is a near undertaken a secret pilgrimage, 
relation of his and is revered as one along with two of his sishyas, to 
of his worthy successors. In the first Tirupati the seven-peaked mount 
few years of his life when no shhya of Venkala Ramana D^va and re- 
bad as yet sought him, the Swami turned with renewed vigour for his 
got hold of any illiterate man, any work. It was perhaps due to this 
semi-idiot, or any shr^pherd iu the fnet that Madame “H. P. B.” of 
meadow and made him sit and Theosophic fame, when asked by a 
shut his eyes and see the future respectable gentleman, the Presi- 
of his rnissioii on earth.* At 8ein- dent of a branch T. S. and one of 
bodai, however, nniny came to him. the Nagai Brotherhood, if she knew 
as disciples, the number of initiates anything about the Swami, is re- 
on the whole amounting to more ported to have exclaimed, “He is 
than five hundred of the choicest a great Mah^tmA and was initiated 
hfiak^a. The Swarni's life at Sem- by the Tirupati God.” Poor lady t 
bodai extended to his thirty-fifth she was unable to see further ai^ 
year with a break of only a couple see right. 

of years which' were spen t at Man- After th^ long stay in Scinbodai 
uargudi a beautiful little place the Swami and his followers made 

, . 3 ’'^ would feign dikto on this theme, but for my knowledge of the fact that tho world 
^ ^ view with deriaiou uny jdieuotuouou of thia kiud. 
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a move to the village of Nochukudi 
where, though their sojourn lasted 
for only a year, the number of 
seekers began to increase enor- 
mously and included some of the 
richest, noblest and enlightened 
men of those parts. The years 
Krodhana and Akshaya are me- 
morable and dearly remembered, 
the first as marking the entrance 
into Nagai and the second as 
having shown the Swami’s greatness 
at its height. A score of years 
bef«)re this the name Nagai had 
more thsn once been mentioned as 
the permanent abode of these g“ds 
on earth. But as it was then only 
a hamlet with a few Sudra huts 
right in the midst of a dense forest, 
none clothe Brotherhood had at the 
time any idea of the exact position 
of the village. In the year 1865, 
however, they were led to the spot 
and found it to be one of the hap- 
piest on earth fit to be the pcLVua^ 
sola of a godly company o^ Rishifi ; 
and so they have made it. The 
village is sittiated just where the 
wild tracts of Tanjore meet the 
irrigated ar(‘a, and bears the healthy 
aspects of both. Here it was that 
our sadlnis erected their homes ; 
here it was that the most princely 
noble was kept waiting for hours 
to approach the foot-stool of these 
spiritual princes ; here it was that 
a learned miUtUilh ip^dJii tha Guvit 
of the Swami’s family and sect had 
a glimpse of the Swaini s identity 
which made him refuse to sit in 
his own elevated dsuHdYii and offer 
it to our Swami and change places 
with him ; and here again it is that 
even to this day young and old 
regularly 'meet having purified them- 
selves in the holiest water on earth, 
the heavenly Mandagini, and every 
one is in a fit position to exclaim 
with the poet, 

“Joy ! joy ! I trinmph now ; no more I know 
Mytelf at simply me. I bum with love. 

The centre It within me, and its wonder 
Liet at a eircle tverywhere about mt. 


Joy I joy I no mortal thought can fathonijme. 
1 am the merchant and the pearl at once. 

I time aifd tpioe lie crouching at my 

feet. 

Joy ! joy ! when I would’rwel in a rapture, 
I plunge into myself, and all things know.” 

Such is Nagai and such the 
founder of the humble Brotherhood. 
We now turn to cast a glance at 
the “religion” which it follows. 

A Brahman Yogi, says a Puranic 
t'.pisode, had a pious aisya who was 
destined to die at the early age of 
sixteen. This, the Guru had seen 
by his gndnadrishti and when the 
young man was approaching that 
fatal age, he started with his dis- 
ciple on a pilgrimage to the higher 
regions. He went to Brahmd, to 
Vishnu, to Siva,, but all said they 
were unable to averf the young man’s 
fate. With a dejected heart the 
Rifihi took the lad to Yama him- 
self. But the boy’s time had come 
and when entering the gates of 
Mrityxdokam, the young man 
knocked his head against the door 
way, fell down, and breathed his 
last. The dismayed old man full 
of anger hastened to meet Dharma 
Raj who received him with the 
utmost respect and said that he 
had no power to alter what has 
been ordained by Karma, On a 
show of fiery impatience on the 
part of the Rishi, Yama said, “0, 
Tapodhana, you yourself could have 
easily done wh.nt you wish. What 
am I and what are the Triviurtla 
them.selves before a wonder-work- 
ing Brahman. Take a handful of 
water and sprinkle it with your 
benediction on your aishya^s corpse 
there and await the result.” This 
was done, and as it was impossible 
that the words of a true Brahman 
could be thrown on the air in vain, 
the young man breathed again and 
awoke as if from sleep. 

It was this ideal of a Brahman 
that our Swami aimed at. ^ By a 
steady perse verence of years it was 
his stu^ to elevate a portion at 
least of this spiritual sect to that 
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Infiy eminence from which it had 
fallen by the slow degeneration of 
ages. This could be attained^ he 
said, by leading the life of the 
Buhis of old. He attached all im- 
por^nce to Odyatri and to Raj 
Yoga . Bathing thrice a day should 
iJe taken as a religions duty. The 
uedhJcdla andnam* and the con* 
templation of the deity early in 
the morning should in no case be 
abandoned There were besides 
many other duties which were only 
optional such as the bath and ablu- 
tions in the Taryakdlam (mid- 
night) which could advisedly be 
taken « up only by him who lias at 
heart forshaken ,the world. But 
bathe, one must, before the dis- 
appearance of the 8tju*s in the morn- 
ing an<I sit to dlnjdnam. 

The Swarni wanted to instruct 
both by example and by precept, 
since he was conscious that the 
seeker after truth is always dis- 
posed to imitate from his guide 
what is easy and what is retrogade. 
He feared that his disciples, like 
Sankara’s aishyaa would readily 
take to drinking when he drank 
toddy, though they would not have 
the strength of mind to follow him 
when he goes to the black smith's 
workshop and drinks the melting 
metal from the redhot furnace. He 
was therefore strict in certain ob- 
servances one of which being caste, 
though he was strongly against the 
display of sectarian and party feel- 
inn amongst the Brahmans them- 
selves. The Hagai Brotherhood is 
composed of men who owned 
different sects, different mutts, and 
different Acharyaa, After they 
were united under one Ouru they 
ceased observing all differences. 

The saintly teacher encouraged 
neither idolatry on the one hand 
Mor the mania for psychic powers 
on the other. He had never a bad 
word to say against cither but 


appealed to the experience of his 
chdas as to the littleness of both. 
He imposed the worship of no par- 
ticular deity. He viewed each 
Hindu god as a force. He saw au 
inner meaning in the names of all 
these gods. Qopal is the protector 
of the Gdyatri represented by the 
cow or the Kaniadhdim. The an- 
cient Biahmans who had the ex- 
clusive possession of the Guyutvi 
had an incomparable KdmudlUmi 
in their hands which gave them a 
more extensive power than even 
the gods themselves. Vishnu is 
he who is omnipresent and is not 
the god of any particular sect; 
and Vaihndvas are those who rea- 
lize him as such. The nam%Fdsli- 
ddv, which is the favourite Bhagci- 
vanndm of the Brotlierliood, does 
not simply signify “the son ot Va- 
sudeva” but denotes ParOLmhvuhm 
itself. The Swarni hated the Va- 
ishnava’s hatred of Siva, for 
he said, is the god of goodness and 
safety. In fact each god is*, accor- 
ding to him, one of the manifold 
aspects, incarnate, of the Divinity, 
His sishyds were made to feel the 
presence of the Deity in all things 
animate and lifeless; so much so 
that some among them used to play 
with cobras, feed them with milk 
and let them away as if they were 
harmless creatures. The Swarni 
strongly advised his men to avoid 
the company of worldlings. He 
urged that beginners should care- 
fully guard themselves against evil 
influences brought by association. 
He never imposed any dogma but 
appealed to every body’s reason at 
the outset. Religioa to him is “the 
best armour that men can have,” ^ 
but *^the worst of cloaks.” 

^'Se gave no weight to yellow- 
robed aanydaam and to sheep-killing 
Yoga, The purification of the 
higher mAuas from all worldly 
desires and the sacrifice of the 


’ * Bathing early in the morning. 
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lower* mind at the altar of truth 
were to him the and Yoga* 

acceptible to the g<ras. He who, 
like the shell of the tamarind fruit 
or the silvery drop on the lotus 
leaf, remains in the family, protects 
it without at the same time being 
in touch with it, is a genuine and 
tested %any&9xn. 

The Hindu saint did not receive 
anything like a sound Sanskrit edu- 
cation. But his knowledge of the 
Vedanta philosophy and his inter- 
pretation of the Vedic religion 
were simply wonderful as can be 
attested by hundreds who have 
interviewed him. The most de- 
clared antagonists of his movement 
used to^ approach him with a mis- 
chievous resolve but only to take 
leave of him as better men and, 
what more, as converts to his opi- 
nions. Many of these were ad- 
waitins whose tall talk the Swami 
sternly discouraged with the irresis- 
tible force of his logic and the 
weight of his arguments. He used 
to give them a more than satisfac- 
tory explanation of the religions 
of Ramanuja, of Madhava and of 
Sankara. Adwaitism is, according 
to him, the highest doctrine that 
man can believe in. Even the 
great bhakta Prahlad who was a 
staunch Visishtadwaita had to rea- 
lize this doctrine once ; for nothing 
slnut of this could have brought 
him out safe from his imprisonment 
in the sea bound by many Kdla- 
sarpas. In spite of this, however, 
very few could be practical adwai- 
tins, Sankara preached the doc- 
trine and realized it. He could 
pass throujfh a wall as through the 
air. But we can only repeat what 
ne md without practising what 
he did. The religion that is fit 
for the generality of mankind is 
therefore that which upholds tlie 
dual aspect of Qod and man. Then 
a discussion about the Ramayana 
and the Pcii^ns generally would 
ensue and the Swami would inter- 


pret these in their “Togic” — as he 
termed it — moral, and other aspects 
with an erudition which would 
strike dumb all who were con- 
sidered ripe scholars in the learning 
of the past. 

The brotherhood has not had the 
the misfortune to send missionaries 
to preach its doctrines. Propelled 
by a mysterious force many 
came to the Swami from distant 
parts and were initiated after a cer- 
tain spiritual test. The society 
owns some in the south of the 
Bombay presidency and in Bengal 
too. But the larger portion is 
densely scattered in the southern 
presidency. 

His work done, the Swami sud- 
denly but quietly passed away on 
the morning of Thursday the 6th 
of April 1882, amidst the general 
mourning of his sishyaa who were 
dismayed like a flock of sheep with- 
out its herd. In life he was cele- 
brated tor his characteristic good 
looks. With a complexion of a 
matchless and peculiar fairness, 
with a tall stature, with long and 
well rounded limbs, with a broad 
face which could be easily recognized 
in an assembly of thousands and 
with a sweetness of expression which 
his followers are unable to find in 
any they have met with, with a wide 
heart and a keen comprehension, 
with an angelic voice and a persua- 
sive eloquence, he was at once the 
god and the servant of those who 
served him well. His bones lie 
interred in the southern bank of the 
sacred tirtka in Kagai. 

I am aware that in this my 
humble tribute to the illustrious 
saint, much that could be said 
been left untouched. I am, how- 
ever, afraid that I have already, 
grown tedious. 1 shall therefore 
only add that the world has with 
its characteristic blindness done the 
movement a gross injustice by giv- 
ing credence and currency to ru- 
mourfli abosolutely unfounded, about 
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its Pounder and his followers. The 
glorious band at Nagai and its 
branches elsewhere are living proofs 
of what the Swami did for mankind. 
A black sheep, there will be, in 
every flock, which is only too poor 


a standai’d to enable one to' form a 
a judgment of the whole. 

^^Errors, like straws, upon the surface £k>w ; 
He that would search for pearls must dive 
below.”* 

C. V. 


— 0 

ASTROLOGY . 


THE FOUR DIVISIONS AND DEFINITIONS OF ASTROLOGY. 


®HE Science of Astrology con- 
^ siats of four branches : — 

1. The Caati&g of Nativities— 

or the art of foreseeing from the 
flgure of the heavens at the moment 
0 i the birth, the future fate and 
character of individuals. Accord- 
ing to the situation of the signs of 
the Zodiac, the Sun, Moon and other 
heavenly bodies, will be the destiny 
of the native or child then born, 
unless by care and prudence any 
portion of that destiny, being fore- 
seen, may be avoided ; for the word 
fate does not here imply inevitable 
fate. 

N, B . — ^The influence produced 
by the planets on the native’s 
affair, if opposed by human will, 
may ly that means be entirely over- 
come or greatly lessened. 

2. ICundane Astrology—or the 

art of foreseeing by the positions of 
the heavenly bodies, at certain 
periods, the circumstances of na- 
tions, such as wars, pestilences, 
inundations, earthquakes etc. 

8. Horary Astrology— or the 

art of foreseeing, by the positions 
of the heavenly bodies at any 
period, when the individual may be 
really anxious about the matter, 


the result of any husiness or cir- 
cumstance whatever. 

Atmosjhsrioal Astrology 

— or the art of foreseeiog, by the 
positions of the planets .at the 
periods of the Sun and Moon being 
in mutual aspect, and some other 
circumstances, the quality of the 
weather at any required time or 
place. 

Before the reader can do any- 
thing in Astrology, lie iqfist make 
himself acquainted with the follow- 
ing frn)i.s and definition. 

1 he 'planets arc nine in niiin- 
tor . 1 he Sun, the Moon (though 
not a planet now). Mercury, Venue 
Mars. Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and 
Jseptune. 

There arc also the tioelve ei(jne 
of tin; Zodiac, which are as follow • 
The first six are northern, the latter 
8!X are southern. 

Northern— Arica ( ^ ), Taurus 
( ), Gemini ( f,n<r ). Cancer 
( amz h Leo ( ), Virgo t ). 

SoiUhem-L\hm ( s«t ) Scorpio 
( ). Sagittarius ( ), Ospri- 

oorn ( «wtc). Aquarius ( |n« ), and 
Pisces ( 

The twelve constellations can be 


* In thif article I have attempted to give only anch a general ntnftirA 
mwtM^fttlvfind aplaceiii A journal of this jiJtnre. aa n^g tL‘thii"lln 
b^catad by ^e object of thw journal ia poaaible without a guide, I may advlw 
Mkera who at practical majnictiona to carry their enquiriw to Brahro? 
tur Bamaawamd ASMtrial. in NainLi mm** 

h Madraa m 


wiiw m lOBiiruciiona to carry tneir enquiries to BrAhmi 

to^amaswania vSaatrial, in Kagai, near Mannargudi, Tanjor* district! 
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bent remembered by the following 
rhyme 

The Ram, the Bull, the Heavenly 
Twins, 

And next the crab, the lion shines, 

'I’he virgin, and the scales, 

The scorpion, archer, and He- 
goat. 

The Man that holds the watering 
pot 

The fish with glittering tails. 

N. B , — The planets continually 
move through these 12 sigtis (men- 
tioned above) and are ever in one 
or other of them. 

As each point of the Zodiac rises 
and sets once in every 24 hours, — 
occasioned, in fact, by the diurnal 
revolution of the earth upon its 
axis — when any given point be rising, 
the opposite point must be setting ; 
and as the Zodiac consists of 360 
degrees, each sign or portion, of 
course, consists of Ya" degrees. 

Each of these signs, when rising 
at the birth of an individual, poss- 
esses a certain infiaence to produce 
a particular form of body and pecu- 
liar mental affections. The effect, 
however, is believed to be produced, 
not by the ascending star alonCy 
but by the whole face of the heavens 
at the time of the birth of the in- 
dividual. 

Tho Configurations or Aspects 

— these are certain positions in which 
the planets act upon and effect each 
other, as they move through the 
signs of the Zodiac. 

1. The old aspects are five in 

number : 

Their Divisions. 

1. Conjunction — when two pla- 
nets are in the same degree and 
minute of a sign. It is a position 


than an aspect. 

2. Sextile — (or the sixth part of 
a circle), i. e, when two planets are 
60 degrees or two signs apart. 

3. Square— (ox the 4th part of 
a circle) i. e. when two planets are 
90 degrees or three signs apart. 

4. Trine — (or the 3rd part of a 
circle) i, e. when two planets are 
120 degrees or four signs apart. 

5. Opposition — whejj two pla- 
nets are 180 degrees or six signs 
apart. 

Their Influences. 

The Trine is the best aspect of 
the whole. The Sextile is supposed 
to be inferior only to Trine in its 
benign influence. The Square is a 
very powerful evil aspect. The[ 
Opposition is the worst aspect of 
the whole, and it signifies the most 
perfect disagreement. 

II. The following are ne w as- 
pects discovered by the great 

who practised Astrology, viz: — 

1. The Semi-sedile^ or 30 de- 
grees. 

2 The Semi square, or 45 de- 
grees (called also semiquadrate or 
semiquartile). 

3. The Sesquiquadrate, or 135 
degrees. 

4. The Quintile or 72 degrees 
(a good aspect according to Placi* 
(Ins), 

5. Biquiniile, or 144 degrees, 

III. There are other aspects, 
viz., the vigintile (18^^), the quinde^ 
die (24®), the decile (36®), the tre- 
(Ikile (108®), and the quincunx 
(150^). 

(To be continued.) 
H. M. Bandopadhya, r.T.s. 
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TiftrifVi 

wrft w'l ^ irra: 

Il^tl 

wf«nr«nft »w‘ inr^ in'se i 
im fisA ^Tft »8«T« 'fl W4 
Il'Sti 

the lords of the 9ih and 10th 
^ places occupy the 9th and the 
10th places respectively ; or they 
exchange their houses, i.e., the lord 
of the 9th occupies the 10th house 
and the lord of the 10th occupies 
the 9th house ; or if they occupy 
their other two houses except the 
9th and lOfh houses (for every 
planet except the sun and the moon 
owns two houses), then the above 
cogibinations form superior Rdj 
Yoga. 

If the lords of the 5th and 10th 
places be situated in the above 
manner or if they be bound to each 
other in any one of the four rela- 
tions, they also form superior Ruj 
Yoga. 

Planets which are evil according 
to this book combine to form most 
powerful Yogas, 

«Wir: 1 


llttll 

If Hdkti and Kdtu occupy the 
Kendra places and. form relntioii 
with the lords of the 5th and 9th 
places ; or if they occupy the 5i h 
and 9th places and form rel.iiiou 
with the lords of the Kendra, then 
Ri,hu and Kdtu form Raj Yoga. 

Rahu and Kdtu become related 
to a planet if they are in the same 
house with or if they occupy the 
7th place from it. 

\\m 

B'Arw’g I 

to' 4ITO %«r Tnwnr-TB BTHi: 

null '* 

If the planets forming RAJ Yoga 
become related with the lord of 
the 11th hense, then the Rdj Yoga 
becomes very weak, though its full 
pf)wer is not destroyed. For the 
relation between the lords of the 
9th and 10th places is very power- 
ful and is not totally destroyed. If 
a single planet owns the 8th and 
the 9th hoiises or the 10th and the 
11th houses, it destroys Rdj Yoga. 
F<»r example Saturn destroys hdj 
Yoga ill J/e«/ia and Mithune 
Lagna. 


* With the pnblioption nf tin* present Astrological series we have arranged, for the 
benefit of the public, to undertake liie cxaminatioji and preparation of the astronomical 
portion of each lioroscoj)e which may he sent to this office the only data required being the 
exsot time of birth and the numc of the place where the native is born. As for the astro- 
bgioal portion, we also undertake to have the horoscopes examined by competent utrolo- 

g rs about whose merit we can ]»fcrsonally certify. The statements of the astrologers will 
translated into English ami sent to the owner within a month from the date of receipt 
* The truths of astrology at once prove that there is such a thing as the law of Karma. For 
UiNr ayetisge man, there is no other way to realise this practically. For this reason we are 
williiii to undertake a task wh<eh Mr. Stead of the Borderland has undertaken in England 
tiM #ich we hope, will save the science of the Stars from the baud of ignorant i^rolo* 
Mna l For charges and other details the reader is referred to the title*page under the 

**Aetrolf/gicaIBnnMiu.” 
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iiitii 

If the lord of the Lagna ( ) 

occupies the 10th house and the 
lord of the 10th house occupies the 
Logna ( W99f ), then the native be* 
comes heroic and illustrious. 

Rdj Yoga becomes void under the 
following conditions : — 


(1). If the planets forming it 
are extremely powerless. 

ith If they are aspected by an 
evil planet or by an enemy. 

(3) . If any of them be placed in 
the 6th, 7th, 8th, 11th and 12th 
places from the Lagna, 

(4) . If the planet forming the 
Yoga be retrogade in its motion. 

Editor, 


AMBARISHOPAKHYANA. 

(AN EPISODE FROM SRIMAT BHAGABAT). 


'^MBARTSHA, the incarnation 
of all good qualities^ lubT 
of the seven-isled world, be- 
came enormously rich, but never 
allowed his mind to resort to gamb- 
ling, hunting, drinking and other 
vicious habits and was spending all 
his days being ever bent on Vishnu. 

Ambarisha's mind was always 
bent on the feet of Vishnu, his 
speech on describing His (Vishnu's) 
virtuous qualities, his hands on 
sweeping His temples, his e.irs on 
hearing His stories, his sight on 
seeing always His figure, his head 
on prostrating before Him, his 
feet on resorting to His temples, 
his nose on smelling the lotuses 
of Hia feet, his tongue on tasting 
the worshipped tuUmi and his in- 
tentions on keeping company 
with ^ood, kind-hearted people. 
The king moreover had a gooci 
deal of sense of honor, was 
no sinner, mixed with Vasista 
and other Rishis of his order 
and performed a good many 
Aswamedha and other sacrifices as 
propitiations to Vishnu, gave enor- 
wJous sums in charity valuing gold 
always as one would value a lump 
of earth, did all his actions with 
fu|neai$i of heart to please 
Viehuii, made his mind ever bent 


on Vishnu and his disciples, never 
(juitted Rajah Dharma as becomes 
a king and wa.« known to the 
world at large as a celebrated Raj- 
jurshi. 

Whenever he thought of anything 
or saw or touched or tasted or smelt 
anything he would always ex- 
claim, Hari ! Hari f 0, is there 
one of that nature in the world h 

While such a pure-hearted king 
was weildiiig swny over the world 
and was surrounded by *-iii immense 
number of horses, elephants, char- 
riots &c., a large amount of money, 
a vast number of parks, sous, rela- 
tives, friends, wives &c.,he cherished 
no love towards any of them but 
bi'came a perfect vinigi. 

Sometime after he severed his 
entire ceunectioii with his family, 
entered a pure lonely spot and was 
immersed in the love of Vishnu, 
when He, who has the greatest 
fondness towards his Bhaktas visi- 
ted him and gave him His Sudar- 
sana { ^ the protector of friends 
and destroyer of enemies. 

Ambarisha was performing for a 
year DvAdasivrata with his pure, 
chaste wife who followed him al- 
ways as his shadow. After the lapse 
of that time, in the month of Kw- 
tika, he fasted for three nights, 
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bathrd in the sacred waters of the. 
Jam u lid, pet’fiirmed the great abhi* 
sheka to Vishnu in Madhubana 
(the park of Madhu, a flakshasa), 
adorned Him with the best sandal- 
wood, new scents and fresh flowers, 
and gave in charity to the best of 
Brdhmins six crores of cows follow- 
ing in herds with their silver-hoofed 
and gold-horned tender calves, yield- 
ing an abundant quality of milk. He 
then fed these Brahmins with sump- 
tuous repasts and made prepara- 
tions for spending his time in reli- 

g *ou8 conversations with them when 
urvdsd came to his house, the 
best vedic scholar, the best Tapashi, 
the best Hata and Kaj Yogi and 
the best person of sunny lustre. 

When the king saw Dnrvdsd. 
he rose immediately, went towards 
him, brought him thither, seated 
him on his own dsana, washed his 
feet, worshipped him, made enquiries 
about his welfare, and requested 
him to dine in his house. There- 
upon the Rishi being very much 
pleased, went for a bath in the holy 
waters of the Jamuml, drowned him- 
self in the watei*s and was so wholly 
immersed in prayer that he did 
not come out of the waters at all. 
As there was only a few minutes left 
in Dvddasi in which the King must 
take his meal for a reasonable ful- 
filment of his vratahe was thinking 
within his mind that to take his 
meal without the Brdhmin is a 
heinous sin. He, therefore, called 
in a few Pandits for consultation 
and represented the whole affair 
in its true colour to them and re- 
quested them to give the best and 
truest Dharmic solution, whereupon 
they said, 0 king ! it is not proper 
to take meals before the coming 
of the guest whom yau invited for 
meals and who has promised to 
come, nor it is proper to fast. It 
ia bi^t therefore to take a little 
l^ of water. 

King obeyed the orders of 
iwSmbmios, took a little water 


and was anxiously waiting for the 
arrival of the Bislli. 

Durvdsd, who went to bathe in 
the waters of the Jamuu^, returned 
after all his business was over, was 
worshipped by the king, became 
aware of the drinking of water by 
the king by an introspective exa- 
mination, became exceedingly angry 
(to which his hunger was addea as 
a suppliment) and gave expression 
to the following sentiments before 
the large audience. “You have all 
seen this hot-headed, worst mur- 
derer and scoundrel. This man 
has invited me for meals and ate 
before my coming. Can a man who 
performed such a worst act be called 
a Vishnu Bhakta ? But no matter, 
I will do all I can do just now. 
Who Would dare oppose me while 
I am angry ?” 

Durvdsd grinding his teeth 
with a good deal of noise, with a 
fearful form, fiery eyes, and terrible 
jaws removed one of bis faided 
tresses and hurled it to the ground 
whereupon aro8(^ a false female 
deity which, like the world-devour- 
ing fire at the time of the Deluge, 
with the silla in hand, approached 
the king skipping and agitating 
the whole world. 

The omnipresent Naray ana knowing 
the stupid act of the mad DurvdS 
sent his Sudarsana to crush the pro- 
duct of his (Durvdsd's) mdya 
when the said wheel came like the 
world-devouring fire at the time of 
the Deluge and set fire to the 
mdyavic product and not being 
content with this pursued the Rishi 
who went to a cave in Mount M^ru 
whereupon the wheel also entered 
it as the wild fire which surrounds 
a snake. 

This wheel of Vishnu chased the 
Bishi wheresoever he went as it 
cannot he stopped by any body. 
Durvisi seeing the weeel pursuing 
him to whichever world he went, 
was greatly terrified, went and< 
prostrated himitolf before Brahmi, 
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the skilful creator of all worlds 
and requested him to protect him 
from the trouble of the wheel. 

Thereupon Brahmd said that 
none but Vishnu, the incarnation 
of Time, the careful finisher of the 
second half of Brahmd's existence 
(called Dvitiya pardrdha), and the 
destroyer of all lokas including the 
satyaloka by the world-devouring 
fire which emanates from His eyes, 
and the consequent reducer to. ashes 
of every animate existence, none but 
Vishnu, I say, would be able to 
remove you from the troubles of the 
wheel. Myself (Brahmd), Siva 
Daksha, Indra &c., Kasyapa and 
other Prajapatis, Bhrigu, Ganddhi- 
patis of the first order, all these impli- 
citly obey the orders of Vishnu think- 
ing that such orders are for the good 
of the world at large. Having thus 
heard the words of Brahmd, the 
Rishi came afterwards to Kaildsa, 


saw Siva and represented his grievan- 
ces to him whereupon siva told him 
thus. 

Sir, kindly hear my words. All 
the Brdhmans and Brahmds live 
and die in innumerable numbers 
in Vishnu. To add to it, we are all 
being hallucinated by the Maya of 
Vishnu. Myself, Devala, Prahlddha, 
Narada, Brahmd, Indra, Sanatku- 
mara, Dharma Deity, Marichi, Kapila, 
all the Prajapathis and Siddbas are 
swayed by His Mdya and are not able 
to be above it. This is the wheel of 
such a personage. Are we able to 
remove the wheel of such a being ? 
O greatest of Rishis 1 request Vishnu 
to protect you. He will assuredly 
do it. Hearing these words, he 
went to Vaikunta with an aimless 
mind. 

{Jo he continued) 

G. R. S. 


REVIEWS : 


SivAGNANA Botham of Meikanda 
Dbva, translated with Notes 
and Introduction by J, itf. Nal* 
lasawmi Pillai Esq, b. a., b. l. — 
The author has done a valuable 
service to the followers of the Saiva 
sect by translating the above work 
of Meikanda Deva which consists 
of twelve shutras only, but whose 
learned notes and explanations cover 
about one hundred and twenty pages. 
Siva is treated as the source and 
fountain of the cosmos, the work 
being evidently from the pen of a 
Saivaite. The expositions and com- 
mentaries lead one to the conclusion 
that the author agrees more with 
the VishisbtddwaiU of Sree R&m&- 
nuja than with the Absolute Idealism 
of Sankara. The method prescribed 
ia evidently bhaktim&rga and the 
deviations from RamanujVs philo- 


sophy are so trifling that they need 
not be noted. It is a pleasure to go 
through the thick, glazed and ex- 
cellently got-up pages of this volume 
which reminds one of English or 
American printing. It is printed by 
G. Raraasawmy Cbetty & Co., 
Madras. 


The Imitation op Sankara, by 
Proff M, N, Dvivedi, Mr. Dvivedi^s 
latest work has not failed to sustain 
his well-established reputation as an 
oriental scholar. The work before 
us consists of about eight hundred 
slokas from various books on Hindu 
religion and philosophy chiefly from 
the works of the great Sankara. 
Absolute Idealism has been expoun- 
ded in its four divisions, viz., — ^Brah- 
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man, tlie Means, Liberation and Con« 
elusion. The work is an able sn^ 
oessor of the Imitation of Budi^ 
and far excells it as an acute. phil(^ 
sophica! work. The oriental scholar 
will get a better glimpse of Sankara 
and his doctrines from the work of 
Mr. D^vedi. It has been priced 
at Rs. S for India ^and 5 shillings 
for foreign countries and is to be . 
had of Pandit Jyestaram Mukundji 
of J^lbadevi Ro^, Bombay and also 
at other places. 

* 

♦ 4t 

Old Diary Leaves, by Col IL S 
OlcotL — Messrs. G. P. Putnam^s 
Sons (New York and London) have 
at last published in a goodly thick 
volume the series of *^OId Diary 
Leaves^* which lately found expres- 
sion in the columns of the Theoso- 
phists. Mr. Olcott being the oldest 
disciple of Madame Blavatsky, we 
cannot but expect that’ there should 
be much exaggeration in the biogra- 
phical sketch before us, and that 
strict impartiallity is likely to be 
sacrificed at the alter of devotion. 
Though we cannot refrain from admi- 
ring the mighty intellect of Madame 
Blavatsky, it is very hard to believe 
all that the Old Diaiy Leaves con- 


tain, the events narrated are so 
sttange and their bearing on our 
present-day civilization being so dis- 
tant. However, it is the l^st work 
on the memory of the distinguished 
reformer and preacher through whom 
the teachings of our Rishis have 
secured a respectful hearing in the 
distant West. 


JOTTRBIGNAN KaLPALATIKA (in 
Bengali) hy Mr. J, N. Ray . — It is 
a work of about six hundred ])age8 
devoted to Hindu astrolo‘jy, and 
consists of compilations from vari- 
ous standard Sanskrit works. The 
method of explanation adopted is 
very lucid and most important 
points of Hindu astrology are com- 
pressed in a comparatively brief 
compass by the author. The more 
we hear of the revival of astrology, 
the more gratified we become as we 
believe that the bearing of ^the pla- 
natory chain on the destiny' of man 
is enormous, aud that very little 
attention is of late directed to the 
investigation of its truths. We 
hope that Mr. Ray's work will serve 
a very useful purpose. Price : Rs 3 ; 
to be bad at 10, Upper Circular 
Road, Calcutta. 




^ Chhaiidogya- Upaninkad. 


ao soliil-aeeming world, after 
all, is but an air-image over Me, 
the only reality ; and nature with 
its thousand-fold productions and 
destruction, but the reflex of our 
inward force, the phantasy of our 
dream. ” — Carlyle, 
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^REMATION is progressing with 
rapid stri<los in America. In a 


meeting of the New England Cri- 
rr.ation Society Injld in Wesleyan 
Hall, Boston, the majority of the 
speakers including some clergymen 
held that the question had nothing 
to do with Christianity and tliat 
there is nothing in the Christian 
religion which is inconsistent with 


it. Last year 876 bodies were cri- 
mated in the United States, and the 
president remarked that if the same 
proportionate increase is made in 
the next ten years, cremation will 
he the rule and burial the excep- 
tion. 


♦ 


Gndn Marga and to become a Swami* 
internally, but what we hold is that 
such a free distribution of the sacred 
titles of high spirituality is quite 
un-called for and unnecessary. Out- 
ward titles have nothing to do with 
the measure of the spirituality of 
the soul and to confer the title of 
a Sannydsi to an Englishman living 
in London after, perhaps, the short 
acquaintance of a month or so is, to 
any the least of it, to degrade the 
Hindu ideal. The Hindus hold that 
the true Sannydsi is an aspect of the 
Brahman itself, and the less we 
meet with this high embodiment of 
the Hindu ideal of spirituality in 
such places as the Parliament of 
Religions the better. 


It is said that Mr. VivekAnand 
has conferred the title of a ^^Swami'^ 
'ipon an Englishman. We do not 
®ay that the fact of the above 
gentleman being an Englishman 
<loe8 not entitle him to enter the 


He 

* * 

In thus cautiously casting the 
horoscope of the new century, I 
cannot but risk one more pi^iction 
and that with much misgiving. 
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It ifii tny conviction that we are on 
Hie verge of a much deeper compre- 
hension of the psychological orga- 
nism of man and tJic interdepen- 
dence of the souMifc and the life 
of the body. The grossly materia- 
listic and the mechanical view 
which physical science has fostered 
is already beginning to lose its au- 
thority ; and strange phenomena 
are brought to light which it is 
inadequate to explain. That man^s 
being is one of the grander and 
nobler complexity than science has 
yet fathomed is the growing convic- 
tion of many of the deepest thinkers 
within the ranks of science herself. 
A man need be no dreamer or mystic 
to expect further developments of 
immense interest from the success- 
ful experiments alieady made in the 
employment of hypnotism, in medi- 
cine, and a large group of similar 
psycho-physical manifestations which 
are now engaging the attention of 
eminent scientists in Germany and 
France. 

Whether anything corresponding 
to Bulwer LyttoiHs new force, pre- 
dicted in ‘^The CJoming Race," is to 
reconstruct humanity dc vovo, 
sweeping away the foundations of 
the past, may well be questioned. 
But, for all that, one need be no 
Utopian to anticipate vast and 
truly revolutionary discoveries in the 
utilization of forces of nature now 
scarcely divined, such as the substi- 
tution of w'ater (chemically disin- 
tegrated) for coal, as fuel, the appli- 
cation of electricity in a variet- of 
fields as yet uninvaded, and the 
economizing and turning to account 
of the enormous fund of energy 
which now goes to waste in the 
winds and waves. With the grow- 
ing complexity of man^s brain he 
will with each generation be more 
adequate to the solution of problems 
which, to his fathers, were insoluble. 
To wakh the grand achievements 
of the century that is dawning will 
be a privilege which will, to the de- 


nizen of the new age, make 
Mallock's query ; “Is life worth 
living?" an impertinence. Therefore 
of all enviable creatures ujxm earth 
the most enviable is the child that 
was born yesterday . — Interiiatioml 
Magazine. 

* 

“When in imagination", says Col. 
Ingersoll, “I saw Napoleon in" Leip- 
sie in defeat and disaster— driven by 
1,000,000 bayonets back upon Paris 
— elntehed like a wild beast — 
banished to Elba. When I saw him 
escape and retake an empire by the 
force of his genius. When I saw him 
u{)on the frightful field of Waterloo 
where ehanee and fate eornbiin^d to 
wre<‘k the fortunes of their former 
king. And when I saw him at St. 
Helena, with his liands crossed 
beliind liim, gazing out upon the 
sad and the solemn sea, I thought 
of the or])hans and widows he bad 
made — of the tears that'* had been 
shed for his glory, and of the only 
woman that (‘ver loved him, pushed 
from his heart by the cold hand of 
ambition. And 1 said I would rather 
have been a French peasant and worn 
wooden shoes. 1 would rather have 
lived in a hut with a vine growing 
over the door, and the grapes grow- 
ing puri)le in the amorous kisses of 
the autumn sun. I would rather 
have been that poor peasant, with 
my loving mother by my side, 
knitting as the day died out of the 
sky. 1 woidd rather have been that 
man, and gone down in the tongue- 
less silence of the dreamless dust 
than to have been that imperial 
impersonation of force and murder 
— known as Napoleon the Great." 

♦ 

♦ * 

The wise as well as the ignorant 
are both the slave of their past 
Kurrna. The wise, full of patience, 
is not affected by sorrow and the 
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ignoninfc ever unsteady gives way 
to grief. Of the two men, both 
are equally fatigued and the roads 
before them aie of equal length ; 
the wise treads on patiently to the 
end and the ignorant fool lags 
behind bemoaning his lot. — Fan- 
chadubi. 


he stands uiuiffected like dkdSj by 
the pair of opposites. Such a one is 
J ivanmuktu. He is afraid of no- 
thing and nothing is afraid of him, 
and he stands beyond joy, jealousy 
nnd fear. Such a one is Jivan* 
'ijitiia, 

Yogabdshista. 


A Lama is always recognised by 
a shaven head. Men and women 
alike are shorn. 'J'heir influence 
with the rulers is very great, and 
the Lama’s word is law. If a man 
or woman among the Lamas is 
guilty of immorality, the punish- 
ment is as follows: — The Dewa 
Lama sentences the culprit to re- 
ceive 100 stripes if a woman, and 
200 stripes if a man, and they are 
expelled from the Lama circle. 
Besides this, the civil government 
fines the wouiivn lls. 120, and the 
man Rs. 200, and their fault is put 
on record. Tlie parties may marry 
or nob, as they choose. But they 
cannot be re-udmitted as Lamas ; 
henceforth they are treated as com- 
mon people. Truthfulness is a 
distinguishing mark of these people. 
Even the robbers never lie ; no 
matter what happens, they tell the 
truth. Although they may suffer 
for it, the Lamas will never deviate 
from the truth. They have not yet 
tasted the cup of Western educa- 
tion. J, M, S. 


Though living and acting in the 
world, the world does not exist 
from his stand point. Like a mass 
of all-pervading ether he fills the 
bounds of the universe with his 
consciousness. Such is a Jmin- 
'niukta. Pain or pleasure does tu»t 
affect his consciousness and he 
stands unmoved amidst the tides 
of circumstances. Though acting 
outwardly like an ordinary man, 


Transcendentalism sinks God and 
nature in man. 

Materialism sinks God and nature 
in the universe. 

Ailieisin pinks the will of God and 
man in the movement of des- 
tiny. 

Pantheism sinks man and nature 
in God. 


Not deviating from the path of 
wisdom the Yogi should so behave 
with worldly men as they, feeling 
repelled, should not seek his com- 

Smnti, 


A perfect fool iti one place, 
all royal splendour in another ; at 
times in fond delusion, at times 
entire peace and quiet ; often in 
the slothful indifference of the boa : 
the subject of the highest encomi- 
ums in one place, in another all 
contempt, in a third entirely un- 
noticed ; — thus goes about the wise 
knower, ever happy in the highest 
bliss. 

Vivekachuddniam, 


The crucifixion of the human is 
the enthronement of the divine. 


A convert to Vegetarianism 
says 
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“I became a vegetarian by my 
own reflection. I did not know at 
the time of the vegetarian move- 
ment, and hence, supposed myself 
among republics of carnivora. 1 
became a Vegetarian for ethical 
considerations, and the problem 
that for some time tormented me 
was whether it were possible to 
keep up a successful and at all in-, 
teresting existence without ox-hips. 
There is now no remnant of a doubt 
about the possibility of such an 
existence, nor even of its positive 
hygienic advantages. I had been 
considerably of a vulture, and for 
some time after eliminating flesh 
from my menus, I had desire for it. 
But gradually that desire faded 
away, and there came in its stead 
a growing repugnance for flesh. 
After a few weeks of fruits and 
vegetables, there came over me a 
feeling of exultation and superiority 
and intellectual crispness and moral 
and physical integrity that was 
truly novel. 

♦ * ♦ 

*T am a vegetarian because I 
believe our present day ethics was 
evolved from that puerile and me- 
dieval assumption that all other 
kinds of creatures and all worlds 
were created especially for the 
species homo. Evolution has taught 
us the kinship of all creatures. 

« » « 

“I am a vegetarian, because any- 
thing else is hideous and unnatural. 

I am a vegetarian because canni- 
balism is not only an outrage, but 


an unnecessary outrage. I can live 
just as well and be just as happy 
without drinking the blood of my 
fellows and why should Islay them? 
Why should 1 not live and let live 
— especially when I can do it just 
as well as not? It is not necessary 
that ten thousand creatures should 
give up their lives in order that I 
may keep mine. And if I make 
any pretensions to morality, why 
should I require them to do it ? If 
you say such a thing is necessary in 
your case, then I say to you that it 
is your duty as an ethical being to 
call on your undertaker. There is 
no sense in carnivora talking about 
ethics and ‘ought’ and mercy, for 
their very existence is a travesty on 
such things. And it is a spectacle 
that ought to make devils tremble 
for their laurels — man, the remorse- 
less, rcd-inawed glutton, going about 
with a tongue and a knife, with 
his tongue preaching peace, mercy 
and justice, and with jiis knife 
making the very earth' drip with 
blood. 

“Vegetarianism is the ethical 
corollary of evolution. It is simply 
the expansion of ethics to suit the 
biological revelations of Charles 
Darwin. Judaism and its two 
children, Christianity and Moham- 
medanism, have severed man from 
the rest of the animal world to 
which he essentially belongs, and 
placed him on a pinnacle apart, 
treating all other creatures as mere 
things. Mercy, these religions teach, 
is not in the world for the lamb and 
the heifer.” 


O' 
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3j|N the preceding paper, by the in- 
g ductive process of reasoning, we 
have reached the twenty third cate- 
gory of the Sankhya Philosophers 

called Mahatattwa 1*^® 

plane of the all-pervadinj^ intellect, 
the principle of certainty upon 
which depends the existence of 
the whole universe. Beyond Maha- 
tattwa whose dominion 

extends up to the limits of certainty, 
lies the un manifested (15 )praknti 
which is not capable of a definition 
ill as much as it lies beyond the 
province of the universal intellect. 

Mahatattwa and the suc- 

ceeding categories of evolution are 
the effects whose cause is Mulapra- 

Jeriti All these effects 

merge in their respective immediate 
causes at the period of general 
dissolution. The five gross ele- 
ments merge into the fine rudi- 
ments; they, with the eleven organs, 
into egotism ; egotism into 

intellect ; and intellect merges 
into nature. But Nature (Twfir) is 
defined as a simple substance in 
Sankhya philosophy; how is it, 
then, able to produce the innumer- 
able varieties which lie before us / 
Let as turn to the solution of 
this all-important problem. 

The Prakriti of the SAnkhya 
philosophy is said to be of the 
following nature: It is causeless 
endless, omnipresent, immutable, 
single, self-sustained, entire and 
irrar.ional. In other words almost 
nlT IhV properties of unmanifested 
nature are the very opposite of 
those of manifested nature begin- 
ning with Mahatattwa (iririf'fV). 
Says the Sdukhya Kkrika : 


^ ^ ^ **» • 

f9t\ 

The manifested principles have 
cause, they are inconstant, un per- 
vading, mutable, supporting, mer- 
gent, conjunct, governed. The un- 

manifested principle ( ) is the 

very reverse of the above. 

All the characteristics of the 
manifested principles mention- 
ed above may be summed up 
in three words viz., (1) they have 
a cause, (2) they are mutable, (3) 
they an unconscious. The rest of 
the attributes follow from the 
above. It is also stated that the 
unmanifested principle is 

causeless and immutable, and it 
is unconsc ious. In the last point 
Nature ^Prakritiy’laird^ Her mani- 
fested products are siinilar. 

Also the following properties are 
common to Nature as well as Her 
products beginning with Maha- 
tattwa Both of them are 

indiscriminative, irrational ; both of 
them are objective, that is capable 
of being perceived by consciousness 
(in any of its phases, ; both of 
them are the common property of 
all beings; both of them are pro- 
lific, i.'f, capable of producing 
other things. But the one thing 
which is common between Nature 
and Her products and with which 
we are mainly conce 
is uncons ciousness 
menaTconscIm^ 
are acquainted throughout the 
three states, waking, dream and. 
sleep, is the reflection of 

(lf^) and not the product of 
nature. But more of this here-; 


rued at present 
The pheno- 
With which we 
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after. Pmkriti (inrftl) in its mani- 

fested aT ^^r as ip its unmani- 
fe^eTJcqnJitiou is a mass of 
unconmoiisness, it the time of 
ulfif^rsal dissorntiou all the maui*« 
festations of Pnikriti merge into 
unmanifested unconsciousness which 
itself not being a finite principle 
is incapable of reflecting conscious- 
ness in an individual form. 

Mulaprahiti (^J^UTirfir) is the 
sole independent cause from which 
springs in succession the twenty 
three principles of Sankhya philo- 
sophy. In their unmanifested con- 
dition each succeeding principle 
remains latent in the preceeding 
one till Mahatattwa loses 

itself in Prahriti, The evolution 
of effect from unseparated cause (na- 
ture) is illustrusted by the Sankhya 
philosophers by comparing nature 
to a tortoise wh >8e limbs are 
protruded and retracted within the 
sliell alternately. As the biacelet 
remains latent in a lump of 
gold or an earthen pot in a lump 

of clay, so Mahatattwa 

with its successive emanations 
remains latent in Prahriti. As 
the visible, finite, horizon though 
appearing distinct is really one 
with the infinitude of spice, so 
the manifestations of Mida Fra- 
kriti beginning with Mahatattwa 
though appearing distinct 

from it are really one with it. 

The great characteristics of 
I^ulaprahriti are as follow: It is 
stated that Prahriti is single, inde- 
pendent, causeless, immutable, all- 
pervading, eternal and unconscious. 
The following objections may be 
raised with regard to each of the 
above epithets. It may be urged 
that Prahriti cannot be single for 
how could a single substaiice give 
hirth to the variety which wo meet 
with at every step in the universe ? 
In answer to the above it mny be 


said that the Mnlaparfcriti of the 
Sankhya philosophy is an ahstrac- 
tioii being equivalent to uncons- 
ciousness as opposed to Self- 
luminous Consciousness. Uncons- 
ciousness is the common property 
of the unmanifested prahriti aa 
well as of its manifested products. 
Through all the evolutions and 
revolutions of Prahriti^ one thing 
remains constant and unchanged 
and that is xinconsdomness, Thu 
unconsciou87iess is the basis upon 
which rests all other attributes 
ivhich compose matter. The reader 
is reepicsted to note the above for 
upon the comprehension of the 
above points depends the thorough 
comprehension of the great San- 
khya philosophy. The sole essence 
of every substance whether mani- 
fested or unmanifested is iiucon- 
soiousness upon which depends all 
its other attributes. Matter, in the 
first place, is unconscious and then 
follow its other attributes. Take 
away nnconscioxisvess frour* matter 
and it is instantly transformed into 
Self-luminous Consciousness where 
attributes can have no room or 
place. All other attributes and 
manifestations are merely the 
ephemeral “forms" of the prime- 
val unconsciousness emerging from 
it during evolution and becoming 
one with it at the time of univer- 
sal dissolution. The variety of 
nianilVstations from Mulaprakriti 
are not at all separate from or 
independent of it but simply a 
mode of its revolution. The rela- 
tion which manifested matter has 
with tile unmanifested Prahriti 
is similar to Uiat which the visible 
finite horisoii has with the infinity 
of limitless space. They are one 
and the same. From the above 
it is clear that Mulaprakriti is 
single. The essence of the various 
forms which are manifested being 
Mulaprakriti, the forms themselves 
have no independent existence and 
considered as separate and iude- 
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pendent substances they are unreal. 
All the iuBuite manifestations of 
matter exist in Prakriti in the 
same way as uncarved images 
exist latent in a block of stone 
or earthen pots in a lump of clay. 
Prakriti is causeless and indepen- 
dent. It is so because Prakriti 

(irarfiT) being the original cause of 

every other manifestations can not 
but be itself causeless \ and not 
being guided by any cause, it is 
independent. Prakriti is also im- 
mutable in as much as though its 
manifestations are ever changing, 
yet its unconsciousness remains 
constant throughout all its manifes- 
tations. The unmanifested (sjCRIf) 
Prakriti is unconscious, so are its 
manifestations beginning with mahat 
uncon.sciousness 

never changes ; hence nature is 
irnmutahle. Prakriti is eternal 
because it is causeless ; that whicn 
is not produced from any other 
thing is necessarily eternal. Pra- 
kriti is all-pervading because it 
being equivalent ro uvconscioas- 
ness, it has no conception of space 
and time; hence it is all perva- 
ding. 

Such is the twenty-fourth prin- 
ciple or Midaprakriti of the 
S^ikhya philosophers. As we pro- 
ceed further we will substantiate 
our statements by quotations from 
the Mahabharata, Bhagabat, Bha- 
gabat Gita and the Punins. 'J’he 
difference between the ancifut 
Sdnkhya philosophy and its modern 
expositions is immense ami i.he 
expositfon of the ancient Sankhya 
system will throw much light on 
some of the intricate problems of 
the Veddnta. 

There is another characteristic 
which the Sdnkhya philosophers 
attribute to Prakriti and which 
has caused a good deal of contro- 
versy. Miilaprakriti is defined 
as the equillibrium of the three 


qualities Safya ( ) Rafa ( 
and Tama ( ?nT: ). By equillibrium 
is meant that state of the qualities 
in which they attain the unmani- 
fested ( inTUr ) condition. 

Let us consider for a moment 
what Kapila meant by the Avakta 
( ) 0** indescribable state of 

Prakriti. The equillibrium of 
the three qualities is called indes- 
cribable ( ) because there is 

no knower ( ^mrr ) to take nofe of 
that state. Properly speaking there 
cannot be any existence without 
a knower ( irnTT )• So the state of 
equillibrium of the three qualities 
is equivalent to the non-existence 
of the qualities themselves at the 
time of Pralaya. The question 
which now confronts us is this : If 
the qualities vanish ii* to nothing, 
nesa at the time of Pralaya^ whence 
arises the new evolution at 
the dawn of the succeeding 

Manwantara ( ) ? In order 
to silence such a qtiiry of the igno- 
rant, Kapila has postulated the 
Avyakta ( ) condition of 
Prarifi instead of saying explicitly 
that the avyakta y ) state in 

the absence of a knower is really 
non-existent. We will try to solve 
this mystery after describing the 
twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth 
jninciples of the Sdnkhya philo- 
sophy for without th.ir previous 
explanation such a solution is im- 
possible. The Mulaprakriti 

( ) of the Sdnkhyas remain 

one and undivided during Pralaya 
and become manifested in the 
infinite variety of name and form 
during Cosmic evolution. The 
creation springs naturally from an 

unconscious source ( irwiTirf^ ) 
becomes dissolved in the same 
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source in the end. Such an evo- 
lution and dissolution of Mula* 
prakriti constitute creation and 
annihilation and the ^‘names'* and 
‘^forras” which are the outcome of 
the evolution of Prakriti are un- 
real because they are ccmstantly 
changing and are hnally destined to 
be merged in their primary source. 


Prakritit therefore, is always one, 
undivided, and all- pervading with 
this difference that during cosmic 
evolution it appears as many and 
divided. Such is the view of the 
original Sankhya philosophy and 
it will be borne out afterwards. by 
various texts from ancient Sanscrit 
works. 


0 

OUR EXCHANGES. 

A PLEA FOR PANTHEISM. 

By HEINRICH HENSOLDT, Pit. D. 
{Continued from page 46.) 


OME one has said that the very 
simplest truths are the ones 
which man stumbles upon latest, 
and I think the history of all times 
has veritied this. Yet even in the 
darkest of ages— in mediaeval 
Europe — when ignorance and supers- 
tition held the nations in bondage 
and the upas tree of ecclesiasticism 
spread its poisonous branches far 
and wide over the fairest regions, 
during the long, weary centuries 
of priestly oppression, when torture 
and death at the stake threatened 
those who pried into the secrets of 
nature and dared to make known 
their discoveries, even then there 
existed those of our forefathers 
who bad caught a glimpse of the 
great truth. Among the mystics 
of the Middle Ages were many 
profound minds, wdiose wisdom — 
often expressed in the quaintest fa- 
shion — is only now in a fair way of 
being appreciated, having been 
brought to light again by recent 
research. That some of those men 
by dint of introspective contempla- 
tion, fostered by asceticism and soli- 


tude, developed occult powers com- 
parable to those of the Hindoo 
adepts, cannot be doubted in the 
least ; and that others, of the tyj>e 
of Jacob Boebme and Gicktel, who 
did not lead the life of hermits, but 
were born philosophers, arrived at 
conclusions of vast significance, 
after keenly pondering over life's 
mystery, all who run may read. 

The truth that an object neces- 
sitates a subject^ and that without 
a mind to perceive it, there can be 
no world, was patent, among others 
to Anselm von Breslau, a mystic 
who expressed his philosophy in 
simple verse, and who clearly recog- 
nized tliat even kin creator*^ must 
disappear simultaneously with the 
destruction of his mind, if death 
means annihilation. This porten- 
tous conclusion is expressed, by him 
in the following artless rhyme which, 
nevertheless, is a masterpiece of 
incontrovertible logic : 

" Ich weiss dass ohne micA Gott 
neicht ein Nu kann leben, 

Werd' ich zu Niebt er mnss sog* 
leich den Geist aufgeben."* 



* The literal tr&nelation o£ this ie: know that, without m, God caunot live 

a noinent ; should I oeaee to exist He cdfo must give up the ghost. ’’ 
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It inexorably follows that, if what 
we term death^' completely termi- 
nates the existence of an indiviflnal, 
viz., extinguishes the mindy the 
world will disappear too, including 
all the gods and demons which ever 
haunted a distorted imagination — 
as far as the individual in ques- 
tion is concerned. If the mind 
of another individual continues to 
exist, its world, as a matter of course 
will also continue) until finally, 
with the disapperance of the last 
consciousness, the last world will 
disappear, 

Schopenhauer, who, more clearly 
than any other Western philosopher, 
lias expressed this supreme truth, 
says : 

^‘There arc many who, in the inno- 
cence of their hearts, imagine that, 
after the pulp stored up beneath their 
addle-pates is destroyed, the sun 
will continue to shine as usual, and 
the moon and the stars will be there 
as before, and people will continue 
running on their fooFs errands as 
clumsily as ever. But stop and 
think a moment I In order to be 
able to realize these things it would 
he necessary for our addle-pates 
to put themselves back info this 
*' world and .sec with eyes which 
no longer exist, and hear with ears 
or feel with hands that arc of the 
vanished past.” 

But leaving the addle-headed ele- 
ment out of consideration, there arc 
not a few advanced reasoners who, 
while admitting the force of the 
maxim that “ An object implies a 
subject,” yet imagine that because 
an object is beheld by several people 
at the Same time and in the same 
place it must, therefore, have an 
independent existence. They are 
apt to forget, however, that the minds 
of most human beings are practi- 
cally on the same level, being cons- 
tituted, as it were, after the same 
pattern, and that there is the closest 
mter-relatioDship — by virtue of des- 
cent and mode of living — even be- 


tween the more heterogeneous 
elements of the human race. Be- 
sides, are wc not constantly moulding 
and shaping the mind of the rising 
generation in conformity with our 
O'fon — i.e.y endeavouring to make 
others behold things as we see them? 
AY hat else is education than a pro- 
cess of trying to bring about in 
others a condition of mind similar 
to that of our own ? In proportion 
as 1 succeed in causing another in- 
dividual to SCO things from the same 
standpoint, or in the same light in 
wliich I behold them, in that propor- 
tion will his ivorld become the sam3 
as mine. 

Now, while it is clear that th3 
worlds of no two individuals can 
he prccisehj alike — for the simple 
reason that no two minds are ever the 
same — it is obvious that some of 
the more common place of our con- 
ceptions, by dint of heredity (if for 
no other reason), must be practically 
universal, as far as the human race 
is concerned. Among these are the 
thought-pictures which make up 
the ordinary noroud loorhl of the 
average individual. These thought- 
pictures which present themselves 
to us as material objects, are prac- 
tically alike in the great majority 
of individuals, so that what 7, for 
instance, am accustomed to call a 
^^stone,” would be called by alike 
term all over the world. It is only 
when we come to de«!Ci’ibe these 
objects very closely that wc discover — 
to our own amazement — that the stone 
tve behold is not the stone seen by 
amither, and if ten million pairs of 
eyes were apparently gazing upon 
tiio self-same ^^)hject,” tliore would 
l)v‘ ten miiliou ^‘'obj(?ets.” 

Take an ordinnry farmer and an 
artist (painter) int) a forest, and 
let them describe what they see 
around them. The result would be 
a revelation to many shallow rea- 
souers and ‘‘students of occultism'" 
who now insist making themselves 
ridiculous by delivering oracular 
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opinions on subjects which they 
have never philosophically investi- 
gated. The farmer would see things 
to which the artist is abso- 
lutely blind, whereas the artist 
would be impressed with objects of 
which the farmer never dreams ; 
they would, in fact, behold essen- 
tially different \vorlds, because their 
minds are not the same. 

That which I do not see and of 
which I do not dream, i.e., that 
which is altogether beyond my per- 
ception, does not ejrist — as far as 
I am concerned. If another indi- 
vidual points it out to me, then he 
alters my mind, and therefore my 
world. 

Or take a ploughboy into a bota- 
nical garden and let him see an in- 
teresting assortment of strange 
plants and flowers. He will gaze 
upon them as he would upon vacancy, 
for, to him, a plant is simply a 
plant,^' and a flower a “ flower^^; 
moreover he is accustomed to call 
everything in the line of vegetation 
" weeds, if it has no immediate 
bearing on agriculture. Now take 
a flower and explain to that boy all 
about the anthers and pistil, about the 
ovaries, about the meaning of the 
petals, and the wonderful relations 
between insects and flowers. Teach 
him that the plant produces the 
flower for no other purpose than to 
attract the insect in order to make a 
tool of it in effecting cross-fertili- 
zation. What is the result ? Why, 
you have altered that hoy's mind 
and he now sees a thousand things 
of which he did not dream before — 
which to him did not exist. 

On this fundamental truth rests 
the power of persuasion, of example 
and precept, and the thousand and 
one influences which now determine 
OUT conduct. If we effect a change 
in another individual's mind, we 
nfodace a corresponding change in 
niB world. 

To all intents and purposes, as far 
Hi onr everyday life is concerned. 


the objects which apparently sur- 
round us, and which constitute our 
‘Svorld," are as real as if they 
actually existed. We live on a 
^‘plane of matter," that is to say, 
our condition of mind is such that 
we cannot effect a radical change in 
our surroundings without a supreme 
effort. Our ''occult" critic of the 
November Arena finds it unpardon- 
able in Coomra Sami that he uses 
the words, food, clothes, shelter, 
pahn-Ieures, ete., and proclaims 
that, instead of saying, "A teacupful 
of boiled rice, with a little salt, is 
all that we need in the line of food," 
Coomra Sami ought to have express- 
ed himself as follows : An illusion 
full of boiled cereal iiintasy, with a 
little epiphany [rfc .^J as an imagi- 
nary eondiment, with which to 
fool our supposed sense of taste, 
is all we need in the line of gusta- 
tory deception." 

Coomi’a Sami, being endowed with 
a rational mind, and being, more- 
over, one of the profouidest of 
reasonevs, would be the last person 
in the world to resort to such absurd 
and preposterous circumlocution, but 
would speak of rice, salt, and food 
as if these things had a positive 
existence. How, otherwise, could 
be communicate his thoughts to 
those who are still grovelling in 
the mire of crudest materialism? 

But it is in his attempt to explain 
the "real philosophy" of the Mystic 
Brotherhood that our benevolent 
critic is, unwittingly, most comical 
and his assertive dogmatism is sur- 
passingly naive. According to this 
occult paragon of twenty years' 
standing, the mahatmas are the 
rankest materialists, for not only 
do they hold that "matter exists 
everywhere," but that "the spirit 
of ari individual is as truly a 9na- 
terial organism as the physical body 
which envelops it." Thus they are 
not even dualists, or believers in two 
eternal principles (mind and matter); 
on the contrary, they are dead sure 
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that mind is only a modification of 
matter, e.e., ‘^spiritual matter,” and 
that the only difference between 
these two kinds of substance is the 
degree of fineness/^ 

Dear old mahatmas ! Rare old 
initiates of the Inner Temple 1 So 
you have not yet advanced be- 
yond these antediluvian conceptions 
and this is the extent of your wis- 
dom? No wonder you surrounded 
yourselves with an air of mystery 
and kept in bidding through all 
these centuries I So wonderful a re- 
velation was indeed worth preserving 
as a sort of family secret ; it would 
have been a pity if it had been 
allowed to leak out at any earlier 
date than the present ! 

The degree of fineness — so our 
'^student of occultism” announces 
— determines the difference be- 
tween mind and matter. In other 
w^ords if we can grind down mate- 
rial parti(!les to a sutlicient degree 
of minuteness we arrive at the 
phenomenon of miiid ! This is only 
a more illogical pre.sentation of the 
doctrine of modern materialism, viz., 
that mind is the re.sult of certain 
atomic or molecular groupings of 
matter. There is a certain amount 
of plausibility in the argument that 
a favorable combination of indivi- 
dual particles may produce "life,” 
but there is no sense whatever in 
the dictum that mind is simply 
matter reduced to a condition of 
greater fineness* Not even the 
most fanatical follower of the school 
of Buchner and Moleschott would 
endorse such rubbish. 

Our initiate's argument based on 
the gallon measure “ filled to the 
brim with marbles of the ordinary 
size” is peculiarly irrelevant and 
clumsy. In orde»^ to show how far 
the divisibility or fineness of matter 
may be carried, he tells us that we 
may pour shot grains into the in- 


terstices between the marbles, and 
between these again white sand 
grains, without making the gallon 
measure run over. Tlien we may 
pour in a pint of water, which will 
find its way into the still smaller 
interstices between the sand grains, 
and this water again will hold a 
quantity of alcohol, without increase 
of its bulk. After that comes the 
turn of electricity, and now we have 
r(;ached the " borderland of the 
spiritual universe.” 

Have ive really ? What about 
the interstices between the still 
finer substances which are now 
brought into requisition ? Our critic 
asserts that even spirit is " material 
in the most exact and literal mean- 
ing of that word.” There are no 
limits to the possibilities of minute- 
ness, for even the smallest imagi- 
nable interstice is infinitely large 
compared with no interstice ; thus 
there must follow infinite series of 
substances, each finer than the pre- 
vious one, but each furnishing 
new interstices. At this point the 
absurdity of the gallon measure 
argument becomes plain to all but 
th(* dullest. 

AYhat is matter, anyhow? No 
scientist has ever been able to define 
it. Looked at from the standpoint 
of Western science it is the pro- 
foundest of all mysteries, and the 
atomic hypothesis docs not offer the 
fainte.st ray of light. Can you 
imagine a particle of substance so 
small that it cannot be divided once 
more ? Here again wo are confron- 
ted with the self-evident truth that 
there is no limit to the possibilities 
of minuteness, and it can be easily 
shown that the atom of science is 
ail illusion. Mr. John A, Kersey 
has demonstrated this moi*e clearly, 
perliaps, than any other modern rea- 
soner, in his essay entitled "Ancient 
Philosophy in Modern Attire”*; and 


*.866 "Bthios of Litecature” (pp. 143-146}, by John A. Kersey. Marion, Ind., 
1894 (E, Ih Goldthwaite & Co.) 
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the very fact of our inability to 
define matter, is in itself a proof 
that matter has no positive exis- 
tence. 

But the moment we look upon 
the so-called physical universe as 
a product of mind the great riddle 
is solved, and we behold order and 
symmetry where all before was chaos 
and confusion. “ Look within your 
own selF^ is the lesson of the Upa- 
nishadsj and no amount of materia- 
listic research will unravel the world- 
mystery. The thirty-three active 
living masters of the Inner Temple 
may keep on grinding particles till 
their coffee-mills ai*c but of joint 
but they will not produce spirit. 
Let them — pour Vamour de Dieu 
— reduce their own mind-substance 
to a somewhat finer degree of 
tenuity, for they seem to need it very 
badly. 

** Mind is the only 
been the conclusion of the wisest 
of all times, and this is also the 
verdict of the highest Wentern 
philosophy. There are, of course, 
materialists and dualists even in 
India, from the ^‘Curuuibars” down 
to the degraded sect of the Jains, 
whose rude dualist ic conco])tions are 
the laughing-stock of enliglitened 
Brahminism ; but they form an 
insigniticant minority. 

Mind is eternal and indestructible. 
It produces its own worl'l — its own 
joy and its own sorrow ; its own 
Elysium and its own Tartnrus. Idea- 
lism is pantheism, and in pantheism 
is contained the solution of all 
mysteries. It is the only rational 
philosophy. Says Omar Khayyam, 
the famous Versiau sage, iu his 
^Riibdiyiit*^ : 

1 scut my soul through the iuviHihh*, 

Some letter of that after-life to spell : 

And by and hy my soul returnoil to me, 
And answered, “1 myself am iicaven and 

hell.” 

Among the myriads of itidividuals 
who constitute the human family all 
degrees of intellectuality arc repre- 


sented, from that of the Australian 
savage to that of a Coomra Sami. 
There is no such thing as an equa- 
lity of endowment,” yet all may rise 
to ever greater heights of self- 
consciousness. Knowledge consti- 
tutes the only kind of wealth worth 
possessing, for everything else is tran- 
sitory and illusive. He who aspires 
to the higher enlightenment is freed 
from the pain of beiner” (viz., 
the disappointment springing from 
the thraldom of a world which is 
deceptive and unreal) in proportion 
as he approaches his glorious goal. 
This is recogniz.ed by the Hindoo 
ascetic, who retires into solitude in 
order to he better able to seek that 
light which (his reflection has taught 
him) canmiot be obtained from any 
other source. 

And here I will conclude this 
Flea for PantJahm with the follow- 
ing lines from the song ^X^elestial,” 
given at the end of Krishna s dis- 
course in chapter viii. : 

F ichor than holy fruit on Vedda growing, 

Greater tlian gifts, better thau prayer or 
fust, 

Snell \Visdom is! Tlie Yogi, this way 
knowing, 

Gomes to the Utmost Pefect Peace at last. 

The Arena. 


Mms. UNDERWOOD’S PSYCHI- 
CAL EXPERIENCES. 

The following passages are taken 
from Mrs. Underwood’s forthcoming 
book giving an account of her psy- 
chical experiences which convinced 
her beyond all doubt of the truth 
of spirit existence and communica- 
tion : 

EAKLIER EXPERIENCES WITH PLAN- 
CIIETTE. 

In my address before the Psychi- 
cal Scietico Congress I mentioned 
one instance occurring in rny earlier 
experiments with planchette some 
twenty or more years ago showing 
knowledge outside my own, given 
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in the first communication received 
by me in behalf of a blind man 
then present. At the time I was 
puzzled, but not at all convinced 
of the spiritual origin of the wri- 
ting, and I wrote an article for a 
Boston paper giving some of the 
results of my experiments, and in 
this chapter 1 think it may be of 
interest to republish some of these, 
adding from memory one or two 
lui iher instances of occult know- 
ledge. 

To show my state of mind on the 
question of Spiritualism at that 
time 1 will quote directly from the 
article of which I have spoken : 

“I am i)udo well aware to what 
I am expo'^ing myself in confessing 
hiiving had any dealings with this 
mysterious toy or machine. On 
the one hand, the Spiritualists will 
see j)roof of unseen spiritual agency, 
and on tlie other, our materialistic 
friends will ‘pooh-pooh’ the whole 
thing, and declare me to be another 
victim of delusi()n. In order to 
enable me to steer between Scylla 
and Chary bd is, I here make my 
bow to the good friends on both 
sides of the question, and cloclaro 
that I am not going to be drawn 
into discussion either way, for I 
believe nothing either way. But 
some time, I think, some daring 
Bcien title man will arise, who not 
being deterred by either the over- 
credulity ou the one side or the 
over-incredulity on the other, will 
calmly invest igato this matter, and 
comparing all the facts given by 
impartial witnesses, reach some de- 
finite scientific conclusion, and out 
of this chaos of strange things bring 
some orderly arrangement which 
will place all the/c«c^sof modern 
Spiritualism in their rightful order, 
as the natural sequence of some 
now unknown law of Nature. Is 
the worlvi so old, and men so wise, 
that there is never to bo anything 
more discovered^ I wonder ? — I think 
; and so for the benefit of this 


future man of Science who is thus 
to make himself famous, 1 submit 
the following experience with plau* 
chette : 

“About a year ago our neighbor- 
hood became smitten with the plau- 
chette fever ; that is, half a dozen 
people in the vicinity bought, and 
experimented with that little heart- 
shaped toy, and the rest talked 
about it. Every one that knows 
anything about planchette, knows 
that it is a capricious little creature 
that will only move under certain 
undefined and indefinite circums- 
tances. The knowledge of this fact 
led me to Infer before I experiment- 
ed with it, that here was where the 
deception was — that only those 
who chose to move planohette did 
move it, and the whole was an im- 
position. Still I was anxious to 
satisfy myself on this point, and 
when one evening at a neighbor*8 
house, planchette was introduced 
as an amusement, I placed my hand 
with others, upon it, in the pres- 
cribed way. To my surprise it 
moved and wrote — not very sensi- 
bly, but perhaps the answers were 
as sensible as the questions ad- 
dressed to it by half a dozen merry 
people. 

“Now ‘at home’ there was a strong 
prejudice against planchette, but 
I thought I might venture to ac- 
cept the loan of one for a few days 
at least, ami so satisfy my unabated 
curiosity in regard to its workings. 

I say this that it may be under- 
stood that there was no trickery 
about it, and no connivance or any 
so-called spiritual jnggliug. I did 
take planchette home, and in spite 
of prejudiced frowns and shrugs at 
the sight of the harmless little plat- 
form, experimented to my hearts 
content. 

“Then first was I really surprised, 
fi)r I did not very well know how 
to evade the evidence of my own 
senses, I was not in the least pre- 
disposed to believe in planchette s 
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mysterious power, yet how was I 
to account for the fact that without 
ally volition of rny own, and with 
only iny hand near it, it wrote re- 
plies to, not mental, but audible 
questions from rnyself and others 
in the room with me ? Answered 
them, not always sensibly, not often 
satisfactorily, but frequently and 
most usually in point-blank contra- 
diction of my inmost conviction. 
Now I certainly would not wish to 
contradict and insult myself, yet 
with only planchette and I to blame 
that is what the words written 
often amounted to. I give one or 
two instances of the general style 
of plauchettes ‘communications/... 

“Tell me/ I continued, ‘since you 
know 80 much, by what means you 
manage to write by planchette V 

‘You have no right to ask,' wrote 
the Mystery, falling back on its 
dignity. 

‘Since I wish to know, I think I 
have a decided right to a.>k,' I 
remarked. 

’Believe and thou shalt be saved.' 

‘Too Indefinite. What shall I 
believe, — the Hindoo, Mohamme- 
dan, Jewish, or Christian belief 

*We have no right to cleave to 
old traditions.’ 

‘Spoken like the oracle you are ; 
but where shall we get new ones V 

‘That we have here to-night. 
You have no right to doubt.' Going 
back to the original subject. 

‘Beg your pardon, but I think I 

have.' 

‘Addle-head !’ Written quickly, 
and with a savage jerk of plan- 
chette 

"I twice asked the reason of 
planchette's failure to write for 
others as for me, as I was very 
anxious that it should, in order to 
satisfy them that the writing was 
done independent of me. The answer 
was— 

‘Because they have not electricity 
fOQilgb about them/ 


‘Then electricity is necessary to 
planchette’s developments V 

‘Yes/ 

The limits of this article forbid 
any attempt to give anything save 
these disconnected samples of the 
strange conversations thus carried 
on. Always planchette insisted 
that ‘spirits’ governed its move- 
ments. Once I pushed it from me, 
saying as I did so : 

‘Oh planchette, you puzzle me I 
I can’t understand you at all I’ 

As soon as my hand touched it 
again, it scribbled off this sentence ; 

‘In the hour of death you will 
know/ " 

So far I quote from my article of 
twenty years ago. I will here add 
one or two other instances from 
recollection of that period. Once 
when the name of a school-girl 
friend of mine, who died early of 
consumption, was written, I asked 
if she could recall any instance to 
prove her id^^utity. I had at the 
moment a sp(;cial iucidentiin my 
own mind to which I hoped re- 
ference would be made, but instead 
came the words : 

“Do you remember the last time 
we ever met was one day on the 
brhlge, and you stopped and asked 
me how I was ?” 

Not until then did I recall this. 
She was very feeble but was taking 
a short walk, and this was but a 
few wrecks previous to her|death. 

When the name of a relative with 
whom, by reason of the distance at 
which she lived from us, I had not 
been at all intimate, was written 
by planchette, I expected only some 
friendly message, but instead over 
and over again came the words 
“Clear my name!” “Clear my 
name !” Then 1 did recall dimly 
the memory of some scandal having 
been associated with her name, the 
particulars of which I never fully 
understood, and therefore could not 
comply with this pathetic demand. 
But it struck me as strange that 
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this was the only message I received 
from her. 

1 close this chapter of plan- 
chette'a doings under my hands with 
an extract from the article before 
quoted, showing my own conclu- 
sions at that time — conclusions 
which my later experience in au- 
tomatic writing has somewhat 
changed : 

“Desirous of thinking more high- 
ly of my departed friends, and nob 
caring to renew my acquaintance 
with them, at least until I myself 
shall be reduced to their apparently 
diluted condition of mind and 
body, I have not the slightest faith 
in the origin of the 

things described by Spiritualists, 
yet I must give my impartial evi- 
dence that such things are from 
whatevet: source they may emanate 
and hoping eartiestly for the day 
when these things shall all be ex- 
plained scientifically and reaso- 
nably.* ” 

UNIQUE COMMUNICATIONS. 

From a chapter on “Unique com- 
munications” the following extract 
is given : 

Once was written the name of a 
gentleman of unique character a 
former Army chaplain, very sensi- 
tive and “touchy,” with whom for 
a short time Mr. U. had beon 
brought into business contact. It 
began : 

Chaplain F. is ready to write but 
hopes you will consider how easily 
hurt are his sensibilities. When 
with you he suffered much from 
contact with coarse-minded free- 
thinkers, and is yet sore from that 
experince. 

S. A. U. — What proof can you 
give B. F. U. of your ideiitity 
with the person you claim to be. 

A, — Change of “Globe” article — 
Rent annoyed me — Bargain with 
me about calling for papers — papers 
that I had paid for. 
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Though my hand wrote it, all 
this was new to me. Mr. U. re- 
called that some change had been 
made by editorial cutting of an 
article which Mr U. had helped 
Mr. F. to write for some Boston 
daily paper, but was not sure it 
was the Globe. And though he 
knew he rented rooms in the same 
building where Mr. U. had an office, 
could not recall anything in regard 
to rent known to Mr. U. nor did 
he understand the allusion to- 
“papers.” When Mr. U. so stated 
my hand wrote: 

A. — Shows how poor your me- 
mory is. 

Mr. U. perceiving that there 
was evidence of annoyance here, 
spoke soothingly of the supposed 
communicants charitable work 
which he said he could better re- 
member than the items referred to, 
and recalled one of his proteges 
whom he had often help^. But 
that did not seem to mollify, as the 
next words written showed : 

A — B. was a bother and I grew 
tired of him. Chaplain F. disdains 
to recall those things at this time. 
I feel W'Ounded by your tone — so 
g(n»d-night. 

And 80 this fragmentary bub 
characteristically petulant commu- 
nication closed. 

DIRECTING AND REBUKING. 

As occasionally our unseen friends 
suggested a change in the wording 
of our questions, or expressed a 
wish that we ask them certain 
questions, we sometimes at the beg- 
inning of a sitting a.sked that ques- 
tions be suggested frotu their .side, 
to ^^hich once came the reply: 

A. — Spiritual idea.s are so foreign 
to delegated co-laborers on your 
plane that we suggest that all 
queries come from points of phases 
viewed by you. 

Again : 

I requested them to ask soma 
thought arousing question. 
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A.-^Can you with your circums- 
cribed environments hope to grasp 
in completion all phases of coutU 
nued life ? 

If we fniled to put your questions 
clearly, though we ourselves fully 
understood the import, very often, 
instead of the expected answer, 
would be written such corrections as 
these: * Can’t quite understand, 
your sentences are too confused 
'Spirit wants stated questions;” 
“Your thought is all right, but your 
wording is obscure.” “Word your 
question more clearly,” etc. 

Indeed our spirit friends have at 
no time during their communica- 
tions hesitated to 6nd fault with us 
oil many points. Sametimes th<*y 
found fault with us after this 
&8hion : 

A.— You are too arbitrary in your 
demands— your are as bigoted in 
your way as otlier mortals are in 
theirs, which you condemn. 

SPIKIT AND MATTER 

A— Spirits we are. All Matter 
roust pessimistically persist in de- 
claring that Spirit is not, and can- 
not be, when the truth is, that 
Matter is not, save phenomena, 
and Spirit is the only reality. 

A. — Spirit and Matter, while ap- 
parently in unison so far as you 
can understand, are yet as far apart 
as light and shade, as right and 
wrong, aa husk and grain. 

MAN AND ANIMALS. 

Q. — Can you explain to us how 
the intellect is developed in man ? 
Is it an evolution of lower foims of 
intellect in animals ? 

A, — Bear in mind that your too 
readily accepted tl^eory of evolution 
takes on trust a great deal not 
borne out in fact. 

<J.— Are not instincti conscience 
and iutuition evolutions from lower 
types of mind ? 

A.— Animal instinct a^i you 


guess is the beginning of conscience, 
and so-called intuition ; but instinct 
and intuition are in fact of spiritual 
birth. 

Q. — What is it that fixes the limit 
of manifestation in different indi- 
viduals ? 

A. — The limit is fixed by the yet 
misunderstood laws of life. Your 
ideas of evolution are not true. 

Q. — Is man an evolution in body 
and mind from lower forms of life ? 

A. — Won’t yon state precisely 
your question ? The great mistake 
you make is classing man with 
lower forms of being. 

Q. — But the law of evolution 
scorns unmistakably to show that 
such is th(v‘ fact ? 

A. — Yes ill a bodily structure, 
but intellectual and ethical ideas 
cannot be traced from brute to 
man. There is where there is no 
link, there is where soul begins 
direct from All-Being. 

Q. — What is the dividyig line 
between brute and man ? 

A. — The knowledge of where 
‘ought,’ and ‘ought not’ begins and 
ends. 

Q. — But have not animals ideas 
in regard to right and wrong ? 
Dogs for instance ? 

A. — No ideas — they have know- 
ledge through experience of the 
things which react in hurtfulness 
when persisted in. 

Q. — But does not such knowledge 
indicate in a degree moral ideas ? 

A. — A concept, but not a moral 
force. 

Q — Whence do man’s moral ideas 
come, save from evolution ? 

A. — Fi’om I he source of All Be- 
ing (of which you can have only 
the faintest concept), but thought 
nob evolution from animal to roan, 
is still so pervasive as to have its 
shaduw-like reflex images in the 
lo\ver forms, as in auiroals, for 
instance. 

The Philosophical Journal* 
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THE TENET OF CASTES. 
{(JontiniLed from page 60.) 


HE caste system of the ancient 
Hindus is purely scientific and 
is entirely based on science. A 
system of Roli<;’ion and Philosophy 
not based on science, could not stand 
suoh a length of time as Hinduisni 
has done. The Hindus very justly 
affirm that their eternal Relig’ion 
( ^*rnfR ) is still existing and 
standing firm as a Himalayan Peak 
from the prehistoric age, against the 
indiscriminate and f(*rocious attacks 
of its most dire and bitterest anta- 
gonists in Buddhism, Islamism and 
(Christianity in this Kali-Yuga. Bud- 
dhism was the first and most formi- 
dable enemy which gave a terrible 
blow at the very root of the caste 
system of the Hindus. Mohamc- 
dunism was the second in rank which 
fought a most bloody battle of name- 
less atrocities with Koran in one 
hand and sword in another against 
Hinduism generally for a i)eriod of 
nearly seven hundred years. And 
after all, Christianity, the bravest of 
all the brave antagonists, is now 
carrying on war most strategically 
against Hinduism, by sending out 
its missions both '‘Marddna" and 
'^Zenana^' with an auxiliary force of 
well-drilled as well as well-leveried 
missionaries, known by the name 
of Salvation Army, from all parts 
of Europe and America, backed with 
the exhaustless resource of wealth and 
energy for a period of no less than 
four centuries. In fact they have 
fought ceaselessly, one after another, 
without any interruption whatever 
and destroyed very many of the finest 
and choiest things and most useful 
and valuable articles of Hinduism 
so artistically and tastefully arranged 




for ages upon ages, like so many 
mad bulls in a Chinaman^s shop. 
The time-worn old Hindu Nation 
have had no other alternative but to 
helplessly cry out with Sir Isac 
Newton, when his valuable manus- 
cripts were burnt by his dog ; — “Dia- 
mond, thou dost not know what harm 
thou hast done to rne.^' 

In spite of all these political, re- 
ligious and social disasters, that 
passed over the country for a period 
of 2,o00 years, it is indeed a marvel, 
nay a miracle, when wo find that 
the Hindus still preserve their Faith 
and Philosophies, habits and prac- 
tices, after fighting out so many 
hard battles, single-handed, not with 
swords or shields, nob by brute physi- 
cal force in Crusades ami Zehads but 
simply with their spiritual heads and 
loving hearts against the formidable 
and youthful enemies mentioned 
above. They not only fought with 
the courage and unity born of spiritual 
force to defend their divine cause, 
but they always defeated their oppo- 
nents and once Ihej' were successful 
enough in driving one of these ene- 
mies from India — the land of their 
holy temples and caves, sacred idols 
and images, and hallowed Yogis 
and Devas. As a result, Buddhism 
has not a vestige of its existence in 
the whole of India at the present 
day ; and Islamism has literally be- 
come a dead letter or a sealed book 
to Hindus. It is now lying like a 
cobra without its fangs, a tiger with- 
out his claws. A careful and un- 
prejudiced observer will at once 
acknowledge that the Mohamedans 
of India, by mere influence of asso- 
ciation with the Hindus, are more 
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calm and quite, civil and polite, 
religious and pious, law-abiding and 
god-fearing than their ancestors 
of monstrous physiques, full of brute 
force, who first came, conquered and 
settled in India and their present 
brethern of Afghanistan, Beluchistan, 
Arabia or Turkey. And after all, it is 
an admittedfact,that the Hinduism of 
modern age is showing a strong ten- 
dency of revival to the profound 
astonishment of Anglo-Indian Poli- 
tics and to the utter despair of sa- 
laried missionaries, instead of show- 
ing any symptom of gradual decay 
or entire collapse. But why ? Be- 
cause their religion, philosophy and 
spiritual civilization were all founded 
by the Rishis on scientific grounds, 
otherwise they would have vanished 
into air and lapsed into eternal 
oblivion by this time, like the 
Religions and Philosophies of ancient 
Egypt, Greece, Rome and Carthage. 

We say tlie system is based on 
science, but what is science ? Spencer 
says, '^science is a higher develop- 
ment of common knowledge.^^ And in 
the opinion of other scientists ^‘science 
is a classified knowledge/^ But 
knowledge of what ? Do these 
scientists really mean the know- 
ledge of matter alone ? If so, then 
what is matter again ? According 
to the physical sqience of modern 
Europe, a group of atoms forms 
molecules and a group of molecules 
forms particles. They are all called 
^'matter So according to the atomic 
theory of the constitution of matter, 
the whole organic universe is sup- 
posed to be made up of atoms. But 
what is an atom again? Can we 
affirm the existence of a scientific 
atom or gruage, weigh or measure 
it in any practical way ? In rejily to 
this query we will simply quote what 
Lord Salisbury, the greatest states- 
man and the most eminent scholar 
of our age, said in his inaugural 
address to the British Association 
hst year : ^^What the atom of each 
element is, whether it is a move- 


ment, or a thing, or a vortex or a 
point having inertia ; whether there 
is any limit to its divisibility, and 
if so, how that limit is imposed ; 

all these questions re- 
main surrounded by a darkness as 
profound as ever/^ Such is the 
ultimate fate of the much-vaunted 
atom of the so called positive 
Science of modern Europe and con- 
seipiently of the atomic theory of 
the constitution of matter in the 
scientific world. But there is another 
grand and most sublime thing 
in Nature, which these scientists 
unanimously call by the name of 
Force. For (ianot says that ‘The 
molecules retain their position in 
virtue of the actions of certain 
forces called molecular ffU’ces” So 
it is an acknowledged fact and an 
undeniable truth in the whole of 
the scientific world that this organic 
universe is composed of Matter and 
Force. If so, then we would take 
this golden opportunity tO| suggest 
to the Pioneers of Physical Science 
in the west, who are in reality the 
guides of modern thought and 
civilization, to divide this knowledge 
or so called science into two parts 
viz : — the Science of Matter and the 
Science of Force, as the Rishis did. 
The only slight "difference between 
the Physical Science and the Hindu 
Philosophy is that the physicists 
call this Force indestructible, where- 
as the Rishis call it both *findestruc- 
tible^^ and ^'conscious." According 
t(» the Shastras the ^'classified know- 
ledge'^ of temporal matter is called 
( "VTWH ) gmlnam and that of the 
indestructible Conscious Force is 
( ) Vign/inam, the science 

in the true sense of the word. 
But unfortunately the term science 
is now-a-days undiscriminately used 
for the knowledge of all departments 
of temporal matter alone. So much 
so that our temporal frontiers and 
boundary pillars are become scien- 
tific now. We find in the sacred 
Gita Chap : 7, Sloka 2. 
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WVTijT ^ T t im i 4M«ir t itn<i '’ 

I shall now instruct thee in the 
Knowledge and Science which having 
been learnt, there is nothing in this 
world worthy to be known. The 
commentator Sridhar Swami says in 
his commentary : 

•^rT»nj 

Shankaraeliarya, the greatest com- 
mentator of Gitii, says in his com- 
mentary on the above sloka : 

Again in Chap : 90, Sloka 1, we 
see : 

“trrr ^ffTT 

Now I shall tell you the most, 
mysterious secret a.C(*omj)ani(Ml bv 
Knowledge and Science, which ha- 
ving been studied, you shall be deli- 
vered from the bondage of S((n8(tr. 
Shankar in ins commentary says. 

“ ft’TTR • 

Ananda Giri, one of best commen- 
tators of Gita, says in his commen- 
tary on the above Sloka ; 

wiuTTir ^ wffTT” 

In Chap : 18, Sloka 82, in describ- 
ing the details of attributes of a 
true Brahman, Bhagawan Sree Krish- 
na says : 

* l|W VTftycraw 

^ fir ^ w *1 1 w wtff w wam” 

The natural duties of a true 
Bramhan arc ti’anquillity, self-restra- 
jnt, austerity, purity, contentment, 
hnmilty, knowledge of science and 
theism. SwaMi says as usual ; 


* Trr«r * 

So we see that all the commentators 
unanimously admit that the Know- 
ledge of Shastras is Gndmam and 
that of ^iSvvftnubhava^* i, e. self- 
perception is Vignanara. In other 
words, Gnanam is the knowledge of 
all subjects relating to the material 
world written in books and Vigna- 
nam is the knowledge or the true 
science of the various degrees of the 
all -pervading Conscious Force of the 
universe, known by the name of 
Finer Forces in Nature, handed 
down traditionally from the very 
dawn of human intellect from 
Gurus to chclas. It can only be 
known, realized and perceived by 
onc^s own spiriturl faculties. There 
are certain means and methods, 
known to the Gun s alone, which 
can only prc])arc a num to be a true 
recipient to receive or a true 
pcrcepient to ]>(‘rccive the influences 
of these socallt‘d Finer Forces and in 
short of all the Forces in Nature. The 
Shastras give us the gentle hint 
that mortal mind is the sharpest 
line of demarkation l)(‘t\veen Matter 
and Force, and the human breath 
is the thickest veil between the 
visilde and invisible universe. 

AVe also find in Mundukopanishad 
that the Shastric gnduam is called 
Apara-Yidya ( ssnnT 1%^ ) inferior 
knowledge, such as the know- 
ledge derived from the study of Rik, 
Yajur, Sham and Athurva Vedas, 

Shikhsha ( fiTOT ), Shastric pronoiin- 
ciation, Kalpa ( ), details of 

Vedic Religious rites, Gi'ammer, 
( ), commentaries on Vedas 

( )f Prosody ( ) and Astro- 
nomy ( ). The knowledge of 

the indestructible Conscious Force 
in Nature is called ^Para-Vidy^i) 

( ^ ) Supreme Science. 
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^iWwTfwfiT I ^ TO TO inproiftr 

The Rishis also call it Bramha* 
Vidyd (divine science'), Itaj-Vidyd 
(kingly science), Guhya-Vidyd 
(secret science). In fact it is a 
seen ce of the highest order. 

iNow our skeptic hrethern of all 
nationalities may, at first glance, call 
this science of Force, which is 
entirely beyond the grasping capa- 
city of the five organs of sense, 
nonesense and bosh, ideal and 
imaginary. They can never be in- 
duced to believe any thing that lies 
beyond the perco})lion of the senses. 
But we would humbly ask them 
whether they can show us any 
science of Matter that is not, to a 
certain extent, based in imagination, 
ideas or, in other words, on the meta- 
physical basis beyond the })ercoptiou 
of senses ? Is not the geometrical 
point which has position but no 
magnitude,'^ on which the very 
foundation stone of the science has 
been placed, an imauination in the 
truest sense of the wonl ? Do our 
superficial thinkers really mean to 
say that the twelve signs of zodiac 
upon which the highest edifice of 
the most .sublime science of Aslro- 
nomy, which was first founded by 
Rishis and subsequently copied by the 
Chaldeans, Arabs, Grecians, Romans 
and the modern world at larg-e, are 
not the product of imagijiation ? 
What are the longitudes ami lati- 
tudes we find in our school maps? 
Are they not purely imaginary lines 
upon which the science of modem 
Geography is based ? Is not the 
whole science of Algebra, to find out 
an unknown quantity by assuming 
a known quantity purely imaginary, 
based ou imagination ? What is an 
Atom, on which the very foundation of 
the physical science of modern world 
rests? Is it not an inconceivable 
idea, nay imagination beyond the 
perceptioQ^^f sense ? For to define 
it wlietl^r as movement, a thing, 


a vortex or a point" the giant in- 
tellect of Lord Salisbury is puzzled. 
In reply to a question as to “how 
many atoms are contained in the 
argon molecule and what is its 
atomic weight" a scientist thus re- 
plies : “VVe are here confronted with 
an anomaly, which has been brought 
up almost as an accusation against 
its discoverers." In fact the atoms 
have no positive size and yet their 
combination made by the harmony 
of vibration in space produces mole- 
cules and the combination of mole- 
cules done by the force of attraction 
])roduces partiedes. They are all 
matter and matter according to the 
scientists of our age “exists in per- 
petual stale of transformalion from 
one state of existence to another," 
This is as old a doctrine to Hindus 
as a twice told tale or Nature her- 
self. Here we quote what lernando 
Sanford, the eminent Professor of 
Physics, had said in one of his ablest 
Led arcs, about the molecples, not 
s])eakii)g of atoms, which are more ima- 
ginary still than the molecules them- 
selves : “The atmosphere is, in general, 
made up of two different kinds of 
molecules. These molecules are, of 
course, very small. So small that 
no jKiFsible magnifying power can 
ever bring them' into view. Their 
size is, ill fact, so small as compared 
with the h*ngth (d‘ a light-wave, 
that no image of one could be pro- 
duced by reflected light. * * * * 

Aecordiiig to Maxwell^s calculation 
a molecule of air, at ordinary tera- 
peratun‘s, would have seven or eight 
hundred thousand millions of colli- 
sions in a 6(‘cond of time." May 
we again ask our skeptical brethern 
whether they can convey us a correct 
idea of the all-pervading Ether in 
space, of the discovery of which the 
scientific world is so honestly proud 
at the present age, without seeking 
the help of imagination ? A scientist 
gives us the following definition. 
“The Ether, filling all space, is in- 
visible, immaterial, imponderable, 
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oontaiuing tbd elements of every 
known substance in the universe, 
organic or inorganic, in a like state 
of invisibility, immaterial, impon- 
derable as itself &c/^ Now what do 
our brethern say to this ? Are not 
these atoms, molecules and ether, on 
which the physical science is based 
and has had such a healthy growth 
within such a short period of time, 
purely ideal and imaginary from a 
])hysical point of view ? Most deci- 
dedly they are. 

When such concessions of purely 
ideal nature arc allowed to all the 
sciences of temporal and changeful 
Matter, we would simply ask in the 
name of common sense, justice, and 
truth why like concessions should 
not be granted to the science of 
all-pervading and indestructible 
Force in Nature ? Wc presume that 
the law of analogy should hold good 
not only in all departments of know- 
ledge, ‘but also throughout 
Nature herself. When the modern 
Phy.sicists and the ancient Religion- 
ists of all nationalities unanimously 
admit that matter is temporal 
and Force is indestructible, as wc 
have shown above, then should w’e 
as rational beings belonging to the 
Human race, the noblest creation of 
God, indulge or amu.se ourselves 
with the study and practice of the 
transitory sciences of tempoial matter 
alone, instead of devoting a major 
portion of our time and energy on the 
study and ])raetiee of the ])ermanent 
science of that indestructible Force, 
no matter how, whether it is blind 
or conscious ? Are we not wasting 
our human energy, like playful chil- 
dren, in constructing the forts of 
sands on the banks of Amazon with 
a vain and deluded hope for our 
permanent safety from the attack of 
the weather and wild beasts, without 
the slightest idea that a single wave 
ora shower of the rains may wash them 
away within the wink of an eye ? 
Is it advisable for a reasonable roan 
to run after the pleasures and happi- 


ness of temporal matter with fierce 
energy and to ignore the most 
heavenly bliss of indestructible Force 
latent in every man with calm con- 
tempt and cold indifference ? Ah I 
we are indeed attracted, like flies 
for destruction, by the blazing fire 
of earthly desires. This is what we 
call cosmic delusion, universal ignor- 
ance,orVed antic Mdyd — very danger- 
ous and treacherous in its character. 
If we go on in this way for a period 
of couple of centuries more, then 
we will bring down the whole 
humanity to the level of absolute 
animality, because the animal world 
is satisfied with the transitory plea- 
sures and comforts of temporal 
matter alone. But no, the time is 
come and the hour is approaching ; one 
second more, the guard in charge 
will strike the gong and the whole 
intellectual portion of mankind of 
our planet, without distinction of 
creed, color, class, caste or sex, will 
at once hury up to their cyclic s])iri- 
tiud works once more. These sorts 
of godlessnesp, lawlessness, sclHsh- 
uess and immorality on the part 
of the intellecfual portion of man- 
kind will no longer be tolerated by 
the true custodians of the humanity 
of our age. Tt was the fundamental 
duty of the university-authorities, 
^;(K•ial-reformers, political-aristo- 
crats kings and emperors of all 
ages and climes to encourage the 
intellectual portion of their peoples, 
to study this most sublime science 
of Force and the spiritualists in 
charge of all nationalities used to 
])iek up and initiate as ehellas a few 
spiritually developed men out of the 
lot, whom they thought fit and com- 
])etent for spiritual practices. But 
now, to our utter astonishment, we 
find that this slackness of practical 
spiritualism on the pait of our 
teachers, leaders and rulers has 
given birth to the rapid progress of 
blank materialism all over the world. 
The consequence is most deplorable 
and fatal. For it ha« also given 
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birth to the most inhuman and 
novel brotherhoods of murderers 
known by the names of Socialists^ 
Anarchists and Nihilists in Europe 
and '^Suicide Club^^ in America^ 
entirely repugnant to the cause of 
humanity, in place of those most 
exalted and noble Rosicrucian, 
Egyptian and Inca brotherhoods of 
spiritualists in the west of old. 

However, we must confess that this 
science is still studied and practised 
in a more or less degree, even in 
these skeptical times of ours, by the 
Erdhmans, Kshetryas, Vaysyas and 
Sudras individually and with a 
greater amount of energy and vehe- 
mence by various classes of Yogis 
specially. It would be a sheer lack 
of duty, nay an injustice on our part 
if we fail to point out to the intellec- 
tual world, that this science of Force 
is also more or less studied and prac- 
tised according to the individual 
capacity of intellect and force of 
character, habits and surroundings, 
by the Lamas and Phungus of both 
Northern and Southern Buddhism, 
fathers of Catholic Christiandom and 
SuflSs of the Mahommedan world. 
It now remains for the savants of 
modern science, the university-autho- 
rities of godless Oxford and future- 
less Cambridge, and the advocates of 
the Church of England, the most 
unpractical religion that the world 
has ever produced, to follow this line 
of practical investigation of Force. 
If they but steadily follow it for a 
short period of time, then we can 
assure our brethern that they will 
soon come to a point from where 
they will cry out with the Upanishad 
in an ecstacy that can only be per- 
ceived but never revealed — 

Whom no mortal words can 
describe whom no human mind can 
grmp* Then and there they will be 


in a position to realize tbe true in- 
terpretation of the Sanskrit term 
Vishnu : 

TOT ^mnrr wthnw: 

That is to say, He is the great 
Force from which this visible uni- 
verse is evolved and into which it 
will involve again. For the word 
Vishnu is derived from the root 
^‘vish^^ to enter into. Then and there 
they shall have no other alternative 
but to follow the sweet chorus of 
that sublime song which tbe author 
of Vediintasdra sang out in his 
preface — 

For the fulfilment of my desire 
I take refuge in thee, who is indivi- 
sible, self-existent, conscious bliss, 
beyond the grasping power of mortal 
mind and human speecln^and the 
only 8ni)port of this universe. 

Every practice, custom and habit 
of the Hindus and every system of 
Hinduism is based on this science of 
Force. The four castes named 
Brahmans, Kshetryas, Vaysyas and 
Sudras were also, constructed on this 
Rcien title basis. They were not only 
intended lor social purposes but also 
for the gradual spiritual develop- 
ment of the individualized conscious 
Forces, known by the name of 
Jivatmas in Hindu Philosophy, in 
strict obedience to the inevitable 
law of spiral progress embodied in 
the doctrine of re-incarnation of 
human souls in Hindu Sliastras, 
most judiciously adjusted and modi- 
fied by the Law of Karmic Affinity, 
the truth of which we shall try to 
establish in our next. 

(To be continued) 

Srbknath Chattbiube. 
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®HE four castes have been 
^ created by Me according* 
to the qualities prevalent in 
each and according to their 
respective duties. Though 
their creator, regard Me as 
the neutral non-doer of 
actions. 13. 

Sankara. The reason of the 
division of niankind into four 
castes is stated here. The four 
castes have been produced by Me 
the lord of all creatures (for says 

the Sruti, ) ac- 

cording to the respective qualities 
predominant in each and according 
to their respective work in life. 
The Brahman is one in whom the 
Satwa fjuna is predominant, the 
Kshetria is one in whom the Raja 
( xm* ) prevails over Satwa ( ) ; 

the Vaishya is one in whom jRaja 
prevails over Tama ( tr: ) ; and the 
Sudra is one in whom the Tama 
( to: ) predominates over Raja 
(X^i), The question now arises, 
if Bhagaban be the creator of the 
four castes why is He known as 
the non-doer ( WWT ) of all actions. 
The reply is that he is regarded as 
the lord of all actions from the 
stand-point of Mdyd and the un- 
sullied non-doer from the stand- 
point of Brahman. 

Works do not attract Me 
nor have I any desire for work. 
He who knows Me as such 
never becomes bound by the 
fruit of his works. 14. 


Sankara. More reasons are ad- 
duced in this sloka to explain the 
fact that Bhagaban is the doer and 
the non-doer of actions at the same 
time. Works do not bind me, for 
in no work in which the body or 
the senses are concerned 1 have 
any attraction, neither do I regard 
niyself as the agent in the perfor- 
mance of actions. Not only is this 
case with Me, but even all those 
men who think and act in the 
above manner in all actions become 
free from the bondage of the fruit 
of works. 

Possessed of this knowledge 
tlic seekers after Moksha in 
ancient times worked in the 
above manner. Therefore, 
perform your work in the same 
way as it was done by men of 
former days. 15. 

Sankara. Knowing this perform 
your duties like the seekers after 
Moksha of ancient times. Sitting 
idle and renunciation of works are 
not proper for you. One who is 
ignorant of the knowledge of self 
should work without attraction for 
pnrifving his mind and those who 
are possessed of such knowledge 
should perform their duiiesin order 
to set example before mankind. 

What is one's duty and what 
is not ? Even the intelligent 
becomes bewildered in the solu- 
tion of the above question. 
For this reason I will show 
you the path of duty knowing 
which you will be free from 
the bonds of matter. 16. 
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Sankara. Lest Arjuna thinks 
that the distinction between duty 
and its opposite is easy and there 
was no need of Bhagaban’s advice to 
follow the foot steps of the ancients 
in this matter, this sloka is intro- 
duced. 

Even the intelligent can not 
decide what is to be done and what 
not. For this reason I will point 
out to you the distinction between 
them, knowing which you will be 
free from the bond of work. You 
cannot say that you have solved the 
whole difficulty by knowing that 
Karma means the exercise of the 
functions of the body, senses &c., 
and akarma means the non-exer- 
cise of those functions. 

Duties (as enjoined by the 
Shdstras) should be known ; 
those alone should be known 
which are prohibited by the 
Shdstras. Mere idleness should 
also be distinguished from the 
above. The ways of Kama 
are inscrutable. 17. 

Sankara. The duties that are 
enjoined by the Shastras as well as 
those which are prohibited should 
be known. Mere non-pcrformance 
of work on account of idleness 
sbould be distinguished from the 
above. These three-fold path of 
work must be mastered. For the 
knowledge of these involves the 
knowledge of selC 

He who regards himself as 
the non-agent even while 
acting, and agent even while 
free from work is intelligent 
among men ; though perform- 
ing all kinds of actions he 
should be regarded a Yogi. 
18 . 

Sankara. He who sees absence of 
work in mere work(i.e. aitractionless 
work) and who sees work even in (be 


absence of work of the body and the 
senses ; or in other words, he who 
views his self as naturally devoid 
of work, though it appears as if 
working from the mdydvic point 
of view is a real Yogi in spite of 
his performing all actions. The 
statement made in the above sloka 
appears contradictory when under- 
stood in the sense in which worldly 
men generally understand the ques- 
tion. Complete ignorance of the 
nature of dtman is the real cause 
of such misunderstanding. Bhaga- 
ban sets forth before us the true 
view of the case, the view taken 
by men who are possessed of the 
knowledge of their self. False 
knowledge can never emancipate 
one from the bonds of Karnm so 
the false knowledge about work or 
its opposite which exists in the 
minds of men is here di.ssipated by 
the explanations given here. From 
the ordinary ( ) s^nd-point 

the self ( ) is falsely regarded 

as the agent, just as by false know- 
ledge the trees standing on the 
shores of a river are seen moving 
by one who is seated in a boat 
which is in motion. Similarly, the 
false knowledge (which is similar 
to the knowledge of a mirage in 
the place of a piece of water or of 
silver in place of the mother 
o'pearl) makes oae regard his own 
self as an agent. 

Others explain the above slokas 
differently. In the phrase “absence 

of work in work’* ( ) 1*1^® 

word “Karma,” according to them, 
means only the works which are 
performed for the sake of God 
( ) I by the word 

“Akarma” ( ) is meant the 
neglect of those works. The sloka 
will then mean as follows: ”He 
is truly intelligent who knows that) 
all works for the sake of Qod do nob 
bind anybody in the messes of 
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Earraa, and the neglect of those 
works binds a man with the chain of 
Karma by making him a sinner.” 
This explanation is untrue for it 
contradicts the statement of Bhaga- 
ban in another place, viz., ‘only 
knowledge produces Moksha” ( 
trim ). In the second 

place, it is enjoined in the ShAstras 
that it is every one’s duty to per- 
form Nitya Karma ( ) 

which is productive of neither good 
nor bad, but the non-performance 
of the same produces sin. Nitya 
Karma ( ) being devoid of 

any fruit whether good or bad, how 
can it produce Moksha ? 


In the third place work ( ) 
is the result of false knowledge 
( ), and as darkness is unable 

to remove darkness so work is also 
unable to produce emancipation. 
Again, if the sloka means this, 
what is the force of the phrase 
“ performer of 

all kinds of works) which occurs in 
the same sloka ? The meaning of the 
word “Karma” cannot, therefore, be 

confined to Nitya Karma 
According to the express statements 
of the Sruti the self ( iUTiin* ) is 
held to be naturally free from work, 
hence the former explanation is 
the correct one, and the latter a 
mistake. 


AMBARISHOPAKHYANA. 

{Continued from page 1^7,) 


0LSOTEB1C meaning. [Arabarisha 
^ means literally a Brahmanishta, 
according to the Upanishad, ‘Vig- 
nanam Brahm<5ti vyajdnatha,satyam 
gndnam anautam Brahma^ Such 
brahmanishta (according to the 
sloka ‘dtmdtviln girija manthihi 
parijandh pranasariram griham, 
pujath^ vishayopabhoga rachanA 
nithrd samathi sthithihi,samdcharah 
pathayoprathaksina vithi sthothrani 
sarva girah, yathdyath karmakaromi 
thathatha thakhilam sambhotha 
varathanam’) would concentrate his 
mind and the other indrias on Para 
Brahm and would according to the 
saying of the Sruti (‘sa ^shontara 
hreethaya akasah thasmin nayam 
purushomanornayah’) be able to see 
his hreeday^kdsa and of the 
Upanishad (‘chiththisruk chitha- 
inajyam vagethih dthitham barhihi 
kethoagnih vignd thamagnih vakpa- 
thirhoth& manavupavakthd prano- 
havih samathvaryuh vdcbaspath4 
hreetb vith&aman vith^math^ 
>iamavith4 sthvamasmakam nama 
^ftchaspathis somamapdth mathai vya 


sthainthuchchithi mamanushyah 
namothiv6 namahpruthivyai svahah*) 
would concentrate his mind on Brahm 
and when all his gnan<5ndrias and 
karmendrias become unified in 
Brahm after performing for a very 
long time Nirvikalpa Brahmanista 
attains the knowledge of ‘sarvam 
kalvitham Brahma, purusha ^v4 
thaguin sarvum purushah’. Then 
Ambarisha, the Brahmavithvanga 
performed Dfldasi vrata with his wife 
Brahmavidya. Dddasi vrata — the five 
gnanendrias, the five karmAidsias, 
the antahkarana which is above 
the indrias, and the Brahma which 
is far above all these. This vrata 
is nothing but Brahmanishta and 
such nishta is done for two hours 
every day for a whole year and at 
the end of the period in the month 
of Kdrtika (lit. death and Brahma, 
according to the sruti ‘kam brahma 
kham brahma’) a three night’s fast 
is observed, (Three nights, accor- 
ding to the saying of the Bhagavat 
gita,^yani8ba sarvabhuthani fehasyArn 
jagarthi samyami, yasydm JAgrathi 
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bhuth&ni sdnisa pasyathomun4h’ 
mean the time when worldly know- 
ledge is lost). Fast or upavdsa means 
Brahinanishta in which the mind is 
concentrated, which puts an end 
to all ignorance, which is the cause of 
birth and death, in which the 
knowledge of the world is lost, after 
bathing in the waters of the jamuni, 
the water of knowledge, and in the 
chiddkdsa (inadhuvana) lying on its 
bank. The gndnendrias, karmen- 
drias and antarindrias as vessels of 
worship, the ten kinds of pranas as 
servants, the nadis viz. Ida, Pingala 
and sushumnd under the names of 
Ganges, Jamil n a and Saraswati as 
abhisheka waters, the shat kamalas 
(six lotuses) as flowers, jataragni 
as incense, the chitkalas as lamps, 
Brahmauanda as sacrificial object, 
ease of mind as pdnsupdri, the lustre 
of the Sun and Moon as offerings 
of light, — with these as the various 
ingredients of worship, always work- 
shipping Parabrahma,Rama by name, 
who is sealed on a simh^lsana called 
sahasrakamala in the temple of the 
body with ‘Patience* as his Sitd, and 
feeding sumptuously all the Indrias 
(i.e. Brahmins) with the food ofsa^^a- 
nanda, — worshipping in the above 
manner, he would enjoy the state of 
Ahambramhdsrai, T am Brahni* and 
would thus be relieved from the 
trammels of samsdr. While in this 
state, Durwasa (lit. a person of bad 
motive) came to him, i. e., according 
to the Sloka in the Bhagavatgita, 
^hrivitham narakasyetham thvaran- 
nasana mathmanah, kama krothas- 
thathd lobha thasma thetha thriyam 
thyajdth^, the I-ness or egoism 
which leads all the creatures of 
this bodily house to sin. Then 
the knower of Brahm, Ambarisba 
by name, being fully conscious of that 
egoism is his own soul, honored 
it and requested it to partake of the 
food of niratbisaydnanda when it 
not leaving its vicious habit (called 
svdtbaral caught hold of even Am- 
haririia, the knower of Brahm, and 


dragged him into Karmakdnda, de- 
ceived him and for a time tried to 
undo the nirathisayanandanubhdva, 
the result of Brahmivaba, a nirvi- 
kalpa nishtd, and hid itself in the 
Yamuna {i. e,, the middle portion 
between the two eyebrows) when be 
held a consultation with the three 
pundits, vidyapatha, anandapatba 
and thuriyapada, and drank the 
waters of Brahindnanda, the gist of 
which is carried by the following 
Sriiti ^apova itbagum sarvam visva 
blniiluinyapopranavapo pasavapon- 
namapo mreetharaapassamraddpo vir- 
adapas svariidilpaseliaiitbjlgushyapo 
jyothi giishyapo yajiigushyapas 
sathya ma passarva thcvatlul apo 
bhurbhu vassiivarapa oni.^ Know- 
ing it, the egoism enlarged its di- 
mensions, induced ignorance to go 
to Ambarisba whereupon it wanted 
to lure the knower of Brahm into 
the realms below. When Vishnu, 
the Brahmavitbvarisbta, the guru 
of Ambarisba, the knower df Brahm, 
sent his Sudarsana [i.e, aparoksha- 
gmlna) to kill ignorance (i.e. the 
Sakti) which came upon his disciple; 
it (Sudarsana) set fire to ignorance 
(Sakti) and pursued Durvasa (i, e., 
Egoism) when it entered Brahma- 
thandi, a cavern in Meru, and not 
able to withstand there, went to 
Brahmfi [i. e. Pardbuddbi) and re- 
quested it to put an end to Sudar- 
sana [i c., aparokshagndna). The 
Pardbuddbi (Brahma) thereupon said 
that I am only able to worship it 
and not to slay it. Burvdsa (egoism) 
went afterwards to Rudra(abamkdra) 
and requested him to protect him 
when Eudra informed him of his 
inability to do so and referred him 
to Vishnu, the guru of Ambarisba]. 

Durwasa went to Vaikunta and 
seeing the Purushottama, (the king of 
angels, who pleased himself with 
Lammi, who was by him in houses 
of gold set with precious stones, and 
whowas talking to him sweet words) 
approached him and said, *'0,8atisfier 
of the wishes of every b<^y, the pro- 
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tector of Bhaktas, 0 god I protect 
me from the blazes of this Sudar- 
Sana.’’ 

[Vaikuntam means lit. the ‘in- 
destructible/ t. e., the human body. 
To say that the human body is in- 
destructible while it is being des- 
troyed by sword, poison, water, 
6re, &c. is inconsistent. ‘Des- 
tructible’ means ‘not assuming any 
other form again.’ The human 
frame, though destroyed by sword 
&c. assumes a form adapted to the 
three Karnias, and therefore is not 
wholly destroyed. The human 
constitution would be destroyed 
only when the person is wholly 
immersed in Brdhmivaba, the nir- 
vikalpa nishtil, according to the 
saying of the Sruti, ‘Chitheva 
thehah, chithva bhiivana thayarn,* 
when it loses consciousness alto- 
gether and then the body appears 
to be practically dead. Being 
seated on the highest point of siich 
a body, which can be compared to 
the solar and lunar worlds, the 
Parabrahma who has the power of 
life and death over Brahma, Vishnu, 
Rudra, Sadasiva and others, the 
presiding deities over the fourteen 
Indrias, five pranas, five Bhutas &c., 
and who is able to relieve his wor- 
shippers from the miseries of birth 
and death, was holding a secret 
conversation, viz., ‘Ahainasmi Brah- 
mdhamasini, yohamasmi Brahmaha- 
masmi, aham Brahindismi, Brdhmi- 
vdhamasmi,' with Muktikantha, and 
not mingling with the troubles of 
the world was shining as its best 
witness.] 

"I, not knowing your prowess 
which is like the immeasurable 
ocean, have done harm to your 
earnest disciple. Excuse me for 
njy ignorance. Though a great 
sinner I would enjoy the greatest 
happiness by merely thinking of 
your name in my mind.” Vishnu 
having seen Durwasa prostrating 
before him told him thus : 

”0 Durwasa ! My wise Bhaktas 


hold me with a firm grip and tie 
me with the chords of Bhakti with 
the greatest ease. 1 am not able 
to extricate myself from the tangled 
webs of love of these Bhaktas and 
remain like a caged elephant follow- 
ing them wheresoever they go. 

“My Bhaktas always think of my 
welfare. As I am their protector 
anywhere and everywhere I follow 
them wherever they go as a calf 
follows its mother with the greatest 
earnestness possible, 

“I would not leave any person of 
whatever caste who /lajcs his mind 
entirely on me without entertain- 
ing the least love on body, occupa- 
tion, sons, relatives, wives and other 
worldly riches. All the Brahma- 
gnanis, after subduing the Indrias, 
would concentrate their mind, the 
king of the Indrias, on me as chaste 
women serve their good husbands. 
0 Brdhman ! I, knowing all the 
l^ood people of the world, would 
euter their mind and they, know- 
ing me, would fix their mind on 
me. Austerity and education are 
the two things necessary for all 
Brjlhmans. They are the instru- 
niouts of pleasure in this world and 
Moksha in the next. Bub to a bad 
person of your stamp they are the 
sources of trouble and not of plea- 
sure. My lustre fills the good. 
The lustre of vignana that shines 
in the good would blaze like fire 
and terrify the bad people who 
trouble them and would put an 
end to the joys of their mind. This 
is nothing but the truth and you 
need not entertain any doubt about 
it. O Brdhman ! do nob be wander- 
ing from one place to another use- 
lessly, Go to the merciful Ambari- 
sha and request him to protect 
you. As he is a person of good 
qualities, he would assuredly re- 
lieve you from this fear.” 

When Vishnu told him thus, 
Durwasa, whose troubles were ever 
increasing from the blazes of the 
wheeii whose face showed loss of 
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sense, Avhose mind was a chaos, 
came with the greatest quickness 
to this world, and saw Ambarisha, 
the incarnation of mercy, the pure 
and sweet-tongued. 

[E. M. Brahmavithvarishta, the 
lover of Muktikantha, saw the 
Sakti which made him lose con- 
sciousness altogether as Brahmd 
lost his knowledge by aparoksha 
gn&na.] 

Durwasa, with sorrow big at heart 
caught hold of the feet of Anibari- 
sha when the latter was sore afraid 
of his feet being touched by a 
Brahman, and being very much 
moved with mercy prayed to the 
wheel in the following terms. 

[E. M. The feet of Brahmavitha, 
the beat of those that descended 
into this mortal earth, having been 
caught hold of by the encircling 
Maya, Brahmavithvariya, who is 
far better than Bramhavithvara 
who in turn is the best of the in- 
destructible Brahraavithas, prayed 
to the Aparokshagndna, which 
shows that ‘I am everything,’ com- 
pare the Sruti ‘Yathyath pasyathi 
chakshurbhdm thaih tha thathmey- 
the bhavayeth.] 

“O Wheel ! the chief instrument of 
Vishnu ! you are fire, the sun, the 
moon, the waters, the earth, the akdsa, 
the mind ; you arc sound, touch, 
form, smell, taste ; you are gnanen- 
driya, karmendriya and antarindriya, 
you are Parabrahma ; you are the 
truth, sacrifice and the fruit of such 
sacrifice ; you are Brahma, ludra, 
&c., the lord of the fourteen worlds ; 
you are the form-incarnate ; you 
are partaker of Havis in innumer- 
able Yagnas ; you are the inuate 
lustre which does not fade away at 
any time, to you who are all these 
1 DOW and request not to molest 
this Bishi any longer but protect 
him. 0 Wheel ! in the wars which 
Vishnu wages, making you as his 
instrument, not only do the backs, 
jieads, hands and legs &c. of the 
chiefs of Rakshas fall off spontane- 


ously being afraid that if you are 
let loose by Vishnu — ^and will as- 
suredly kill them, but also their 
bodies fall to the ground and they 
die. 

If the Bakshasa kings should in 
their confused dreamy sleep see 
you, they immediately will lose all 
their vitality and die to the great 
grief of the sharers of their bed. 

[E. M. With the dawn of Brah- 
magndna, lust and other vicious 
qualities die out giving place to 
the uprising of sama ( vtb ), dama 
( ^ ), thitheksha (f^rfifSTDand other 

virtuous qualities.] 

O Wheel ! it is difficult even for 
Brahma to say in so many words 
what you exactly are, you by whose 
lustre all darkness is removed, you 
who make all the good people rich, 
you who are the incarnation of Dhar- 
ma. You are not a trifle ; your form 
pervades the whole universe. You 
are known to tho wise and unknown 
to tho ignorant. 

[The agnana or igno/ance of 
making a difference between 
Hari and tho world is dispelled by 
you and all tho Brahmagnanis con- 
scientiously think that every sound 
heard, every sight seen, every object 
tlioiight of, is nothing but Brahma, 
and that BrahinU' is the greatest 
of the great and the smallest of the 
small. Cf: the Sruti ‘Eko devo 
bahudha nivishtah, ekam santham 
bahudha kalpayanthi, ajayarmano 
bahudha vijayatho’ and the Sruti 
‘yathovacha nivarthanthe, apra- 
pyainanasdsaha, nathathra chakshur 
gachchathe navagacbchathinoma- 
naha’J. 

You were the instrument by 
which Vishnu punished the vicious. 
This Durwasa has been sufficiently 
punished by you. Protect him here- 
after at least.” 

[E. M. The Brahmagn^ni that 
sees Parabrahma in his own 
Hrithayakamala (the lotus of the 
heart) tries to elevate the vicious 
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who have become victims to sensual 
pleasures.] 

Ambarisha thus prayed to the 
wheel and with both his hands 
bowed to it and said ‘I bow to Sudar- 
sana, ;tbo killer of Rakshasas, the 
limit ofDharma, the pure lustre, the 
light of the world and the protector 

of Indra.* . 

Durwasajwill be crowned with 
success if I am a real follower of 
Shd^stric Dharma, the giver of things 
that anybody asks of me, and if 
1 am the protector and worshipper 
of Brahmins. If Vishnu, the abode 
of all good, be really pleased by 
my service, he would assuredly pro- 
tect this Brahmin as a mark of his 
omnipresence. 

Sudarsana being very much pleased 
with the prayers of Ambarisha went 
away without troubling Durwasa 
any longer. Durwasa then being at 
ease blessed Ambarisha with soft 
words. 

greatest of kings ! You have 
done me good by pardoning my fault. 
It is really astonishing to see that 
you have pleased Vishnu by your 
prayers. But nobody would call it a 
wonder wben done by men of your 
stamp. To the good people of yejur or- 
der, charity and protection arc innate 
qualities. He who dispassionately 
serves Vishnu, by hearing whose 
name once all sins of animate exis- 
tence vanish, who is the cause of 
all happiness to the good, who has 
the feet which are the source of the 
holy, pure Ganges, who removes the 
miseries of his servants, who is the 
lord of all angels, he who worships 
him would ever be free. 

“O king ! you have protected me 
from the fear of the wheel after ex- 


cusing me for all my faults ; vour 
mercy is simply admirable. '^Nobody 
would ever be so merciful. I have 
nearly lost all my life by the mere sight 
of the wheel, which I have regained 
by your grace. I was freed from sin. 
I shall repair to my Asram.^^ Thus 
spake Durwasa. 

Ambarisha prostrated very reve- 
rently before him and fed him with 
the richest dainties to his hearths 
content. Durwasa partook of the 
meals and was very much satisfied. 

‘"O best of kings ! this day I had 
the happiness to see you, the plea- 
sure of hearing your sweet words, 
and of partaking your sumptuous 
repast. I was saved by my coming 
here. I shall hereafter repair to 
Brahmaloka. Henceforwards an- 
gels on Heaven and Brahmins on 
earth would assemble together 
to extol your good qualities. Thus 
did Durwasa extol Ambarisha 
and went np the skies to Satyaloka 
and ere his return the Dvadasi 
vrata of Ambarisha came to an end. 
Then the king having seen Durwasa 
who returned once more to his house 
and not slighting him on the ground 
of saving him on a previous occa- 
sion, thought that he was saved by 
the mercy of Vishnu and he himself 
played no part in it, fed Durwasa 
sumptuously first and then partook 
of the remaining meal. 

Ambarisha handed over the reins 
of government to his sons, subdued 
the Indrias, went to the forest to 
pray to Vishnu. 

Whoever bears or reads this re- 
markable story would become a very 
great man in the world. 


G. E. S. 
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ASTROLOGY* 

CHAPTER II. 


ASTROLOGICAL FIGURES WITH THR DESCRIPTION AND SIGNIFICATION 
OF THE TWELVE HOUSES OF THE HEAVENS. 



DIRECTIONS FOR ERECTING • 

A FIGURE OF THE TWELVE HOUSES OF HEAVENS, AND PLACING THE 
PLANETS IN THE HOROSCOPE. 

g N the foregoing scheme, we find cadent, which signify that, the 
the figures 1, 2, 3 &c. with the House marked No. 1, is \\iq first 
words Angles, succedent, and Home ( Hwr ) A.scendant or East 


* With the publication of the present Astrological series we have arranged, for the 
benefit of the public, to undertake the examination and preparation of the astronomical 
portion of eacn horoscope which may be sent to this office the only data required being the 
exact time of birth and the name of the place where tlic native is born. As for the astro* 
logical portion, we also undertake to have the horoscopes examined by competent astrolo- 
gers about whose merit we can personally certify. The statements of the astrologers will 
be translated into English and sent to the owner within a month from the date of receipt. 
The truths of astrology at once prove that there is such a thing as the law of Karma. For 
the average man, there is no other way to realize this practically. For this reason we are 
wUlinff to undertake a task which Mr. Stead of the Borderland has undertaken in England 
and which we hope, will save the science of the stars from the hand of ignorant astrolo- 
ger- ?or charges and other details the reader is referred to the title-page under the 
h^ing ''Astrological Bureau.*’ 
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Angle, and is that point of the 
Heavens ascending at the time of 
a Nativity, Horary Question, or any 
thing which requires a figure being 
erected. 

The space marked No. 2, with 
the word SUCCEDENT, signifies that 
it is the second House^ and is called 
Succedent, because it succeeds, or 
follows an Angle ; 5th, 8th, and 
11th, are termed the same, and a 
Planet posited in any one of them, 
is esteemed by some to be nearly 
as strong as if in an Angle. 

That marked No. 3, is the third 
HousCt and called cadent, as is the 
fith,9th and 12bh and a Planet placed 
in any one of them is commonly 
reckoned very weak. (This may 
be the case in horary questions, 
but not in Nativities). 

The 4th House, Imumceli, or 
North Angle, is the lowest point of 
depression in the Heavens at the 
erection of a figure, being opposite to 
the MID-HEAVEN (h 6. the 10th 
House). 

The 7th House is termed the 
Descendant or West Angle and 
is that point of the Heavens 
setting at the time of the figure 
being erected. The 10th House, is 
called the Mediumceli, mid* 

HEAVEN, OR SoUTH ANGLE, and is 
that point that culminates (or 
comes to the meridian) in any 
figure. 

Having thus become acquainted 
with the names of the 12 Houses, 
our next step is to know how to 
erect a figure of the Heavens for 
any Nativity or Question, and how 
to dispose of the Planets and Srars 
in the Horoscope, so as to represent 
the exact situation of the Heavens 
at any hour or minute required. 

B , — Authors differ in opinion 
with respect to the division of the 
circle of the Heavens; but the 
method of dividing them by “Obli- 
ascension’* as recommended 
by Ptolemy, and followed by Pla- 
ciDUS, is the most rational and 


correct way, and is now universally 
adopted. 

In erecting a figure of the 
Heavens for any Nativity, Question, 
&c., three following things are to 
be attended to 

First, the year, month, day of the 
week, and the hour and minute of 
that day, either at the birth of a 
child, or a question propounded. 

Secondly, to observe in an Ephe- 
meris of the same year and day, 
the true place of the Sun, Moon 
and Planets (which are given for 
noon of that day). 

Thirdly, note what hour and 
minute in the table of Houses do 
answer, or stand on the left hand, 
against the degree of that sign the 
Sun was in, on that day at 12 
o’clock : so by looking in those 
tables for the time answering to 
the Sun’s place, and adding that 
to the time of the day when the 
question was proposed, we have 
one figure. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE FORM OF BODY GIVEN BY SATURN 
IN THE TWELVE SIGNS. 

1. Saturn in Aries describes 
one of a middle stature, ruddy com- 
plexion ; spare, large boned ; loud, 
deep voice ; dark hair, little beard, 
and large eyes ; boasting, quarrel- 
some, and contentions. 

2. SaUirn in Taurus gives a 
dark complexion, rough skin, middle 
stature, and dark hair, a heavy, un- 
pleasant person, very dissipated 
and unfortunate. 

3. Saturn in Gemini repre- 
sents one of a moderately tall sta- 
ture, oval visage, dark brown or 
black hair, dark complexion, inge- 
nious, unfortunate and perverse. 

4. Saturn in Cancer represents 
one of a thin, middling stature ; 
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weak, sickly constitution; ill-shaped, 
morose and jealous, very deceitful 
in bis dealings, 

5. Saturn in Leo makes the 
stature moderately large, the 
shoulders are broad and strong, the 
hair brown, the aspect surly and aus- 
tere, the bones large and the body 
lean, the eyes sunken and bent 
down-ward. In this sign Saturn 
assumes the appearance of good, 
unless badly aspected by Mara\ 
for he gpves, at least, a show of 
generosity, nobleness, and tolerable 
good nature. The person is pas- 
sionate and revengeful ; but, though 
apparently courageous and valiant, 
when put to it, his courage gene- 
rally vanishes, and he proves a 
mere pretender, 

6. Saturn in Vmoo gives a tall, 
spare body, a swarthy complexion, 
dark brown or black hair, a long 
head, and solid austere countenance, 
but generally unfortunate, inclined 
to melancholy, retaining anger 
long ; a projection of many cni'io- 
Hitiea to little purpose ; and, if not 
well aspected by Jupiter, too much 
addicted to pilfering and indirect 
dealings. 

7. Saturn in Libra gives a tali 
person, rather handsome, brown or 
auburn Rair, oval face, and promi- 
nent nose and forehead ; proud, 
extravagant, and contentious, fond 
of argument, for which he is well 
qualiHed. 

8. Saturn in Scorpio represents 
a person below the middle stature; 
thick, well-set, and strong body, 
with broad shoulders and chest ; 


a very mischievous, and malicious 
disposition. 

9. Saturn in Sagittarius gives 
a large body, brown hair, well-made, 
and rather handsome. The person 
so described is reserved, yet affable 
and obliging ; very charitable and 
generous, and, though ho will not 
take an affront from anyone, is 
merciful even to an enemy, 

10. Saturn in Capricorn gives 
a thin person, of low stature, rough 
skin, dark complexion, small eyes, 
and long visage. lie is melancholy 
peevish, mistrustful, and avaricious ; 
a fciu words and great gravity. 

11. Saturn in Aquarius gives 
a middle stature, large head and 
face, rather corpulent, hair dark- 
brown, approaching to black ; the 
manner of behaviour sober and 
graceful, and the address affable 
and courteous. As his fancy is in- 
ventive and persevering, it is seldom 
the querent fails in his researches ; 
and in whatever art or science he 
labours to obtain, he geneTHally be- 
comes proficient ; and though 
vain of his abilities, yet, as his 
genius is indubitable, this pride is 
not unbecoming. 

12. Saturn in Pisces gives a 
stature below mediocrity, seldom 
above it ; the countenance is pale, 
and the hair nearly black ; the head 
is large and the eyes full ; inclined 
to dissimulation, contentious and 
malicious, very fickle and uncertain, 
and though plausible in appearance, 
fraudulent and deceitful in the end. 


H. M. Bandopadhya, f.ts. 



Chhandogya- UpanuKad, 


«o solid -8«emiiig world, aftor 
all, is but an aiiaimago over Me, 
the only reality ; and nature with 
its thousand-fold productions and 
destruction, but the reflex of our 
iiiwafd force, the phantasy of our 
— Carlyle, 
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JJTHE chief religious event of the 
^ month is the series of speeches 
which Mrs. Bcsant delivered in 
Calcutta. There is a lack of the 
great enthusiasm which prevailed 
daring her first visit and .the crowd 
of listners has considerably decreased. 
The Kpiphany, ^the organ of the 
Oxford Mission, is pregnant with its 
usual cart-load df abuses for the 
devoted head of the noble lady. 
Some of the freaks of the Epiphany 
touching Mrs. Besant are beneath 
contempt as our readers will be able 
to judge from the following sample : 
^‘Mrs. Besant is delivering lectures 
in tlie Star Theatre in thiacity. We 
wonder • if she has any knowled:.re 
concerning the class of females who 
usnally exhibit themselves oq the 
stage of that establishment If she 
does We .can only regard her as her- 
self utterly shameless.^’ 

An altogether novel class ofde-. 


votees has arisen, of late, as the self- 
elected representatives of the Hindu 
religion and the exponents of the 
ancient wisdom of the Rishis. The 
curious thing about these people is 
that they make it a point^o drug 
their brains with Bhdng and Opium 
and in this manner try to reach tem- 
porarily a state* of consciousness 
which their low intellectual and 
spiritual development forbids them 
to approach. Some of these men 
have succeeded in making numertTus 
disciples who deceive themselves by 
imagining that the calmness of spirit 
induced by narcotics is the real 
spiritual calm which dawns upon the 
human mitid at the death of all 
desires which the flesh is heir to. 

.* ♦ 

According to . the Evening Tele- 
graph the largest bible in the world, 
is the Buddhist Tripitaka, the Three 
Baskets, which oompriae 3^ volumes 


leit THE LIGHT OP THE EAST. 

Md weighs 1^625 pounds. The of separate works in it to 1,682. 

above paper jgoes on to say : The Thibetan translation, which 

''These sacred books are perfectly dates from the eighth century, cofl- 

al>paliing in their, bulk. They ate sists of two collections, commonly* 

called the Tripitaka, the Three called the Kanjur and Tanjur. 

Baskets, and ^^ere originally written The Kaajur consists of 100 voltt- 
in Pali, a vernacular forfti of Sans^ mes in folio, the Tanjur of 225 


krit. They have been tianslated 
into many languages, such as Chinese, ^ 
Thibetan, and Mand^shu. They have 
also been written and published in 
various alphabets, nrd; only in Deva- 
nagarie, but in Singhalese, Burmese, 
and Siamese letters. 

The copy in nineteen volumes 
lately presented to the University of 
Oxford by the King of Siam L?dii- 
tains the Pali text written in Siamese 
letters, but the* language is always 
the same ; it is the Pali or vulgar 
tongue, as it was supposed to have 
been spoken by Buddha himself 
about 500 B. C. After having been 
preserved for eentiincs by* oral tradi- 
tion, it was reduced for the first- 
time to writing umler King Vatta- 
gatnaui, in’ 88 — 76 B. C., the time 
when the truly litemry period of 
ludia . may be said to begin. But 
besides this Pali Canon there * is 
another in Sanskrit, and there ai« 
books in the Sanskrit canon which 
are not^to be ' found in the Pali 
Canon,- and vica ver$a 

According to a tradition current 
among the Southern'as well as the 
Northern Buddhists, the original 
Canon consisted of 84,000 books, 
82,00*0 being ascribed* to Buddha 
himself and 2,000 to his disci pies,, 
writes Max Muller in the Mn^teentli 
Century, Book, however, seems to 
have meant here no more than trea- 
tise 'or topic. 

What the bulk of su^h a work 
would be we may gather from what 
we know of the^bmk of the transla- 
' tions* There is a complete copy of 
ike Chinese translation at the India 
Office, in London, also in the Bod- 
leian^ and a catalogue of it, made by 
1 ^ JTli^anese ^npil of mine, the Rev. 

Naitjio, britige the number 


volumes, each Volume weighing four 
or five pounds. This collection, pub- 
lished by command of the Emperor 
of China, sells for £630. A.co])y of 
it is found at the India Office. The 
Buriates, a mongolian tribe convert- 
ed to Buddhism, bartered 7^000 oxen 
for one copy of the Kanjur, and the 
same tribe paid 12,000 silver rubles 
for a complete copy of botli Kanjur 
and Tanjur. What must it be to 
believe in 325 volumes, each weigh-* 
ing five pounds- nay, even to read 
through such a^Pible I 

* 

♦ ♦ 

Leaving every object of know- 
ledge in this world, there remains a 
residue, the real essence of Ifnowledge. 
The knowledge, that this is Brahman, 
is the true knowledge of Brahman. 

Panchadasi, 


Man says, "Nature is cruel." This 
is like saying the mivror is hideous 
because it reflects ugliness, for Na- 
ture is ^he mirror that reflects man^s 
soul state. When man becomes 
kind. Nature will be kind also, and 
"the lion lie down with the lamb." 

♦ 

♦ ♦ 

Evil thoughts cultivated in the 
roind,and inharmonious words spoken, 
are elements of corruption, which 
act uppn mental and physical forms, 
and the atmosphere we breathe, as 
decay acts uppn. the food we eat— - 
vitiating them and causing mental 
and physical diseases, -.Md inlying 
humanity with the virus of inhar- 
,mony. 
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We occa49ioiially meet persons who 
talk. about bloody revolution"; 
and they then say '‘I am sorry. ; but 
1 see it coming ; it is inevitable I" 
They do ■ not realize that by these 
very .uttei-ances they are breeding 
revolution ; for the creative processes, 
whether operating in good or bad 
elements, evolve from the invisible 
to the visible, — from the nebulous 
in feeling and thought to the more 
concrete ’in speech and action, — &nd 
whatever a man cultivates in thought 
ami speech he extends iLs influence 
until the good or evil crop that 
he lias sown ripens. * 

Everything in the world, that is 
the handiwork bf man, is here be- 
cause it first existed in his mind, and 
then was spoken and acted out. The 
mo/e good men can imagine, think of, 
and speak about, the more good there 
will be in the world ; and so of evil. 

Too many human beings are more 
automatons than living souls, for 
they but repeat automatically the 
opinions of those whom they look 
upon as leaders of thought in the 
■various fields of endeavour. 

We are sorry to. see papers devoted 
to reform fostering the idea of a 
“bloody revolution." They are culti- 
vating the force that is the cause of 
all ‘the wrongs they complain of. 
We h4ve.had enough “bloody revolu- 
tions"; let lb® coming one be a 
Revolution of Peace, whicli will give 
’ us Love instead of hatred, Fraternity 
instead of Deviltry. 

World* a Advance-Thought, 

* ♦ 

The oceaif transformed, through 
the action of clouds, into the form 
of rivers &c. ceases to be itself ; so 
indeed hast^ thou forgotten thyself 
^through the power of conditions. 
Oh friend ! remember thy full-Self.* 
Thou Art Brahman, * the ground of 
existence, the All. 

Svarajyaaiddhi, 


The following are the opinions of 
some of the leading soienttfic and 
medical men with regard to flesh 
eating : 

Linneeus (whose zoological classi- 
Hcation is generally accepted) places 
man with the Anthropoid apes, at the 
head of.. the highest order of the 
mammiferous .animals. The struc- 
ture of these apes bears the closest 
resemblance to that of man and they 
are all fruit eaters. 

Professor Oweu : “The Anthro- 
poids and all the Quadruraana 
ilerive their alimentation from 
fruits, grains, and other succu- 
lent vegetable substances, and tho 
strict analogy which exists between 
the structure of these animals and 
that of man, clearly demonstrotes * 
his frugivorous nature." 

Cuvier : “The natural ’ food of 
man, judging from his structure, con- 
sists of fruit, roots and vegetables.*^' 

Prof. Lawrence : “The teeth of 
man have not the slightest resem- 
blance to that of carnivorous animals, 
and whether we consider the teeth 
jaws, or digestive organs, the human 
structure closely resembles that of the 
frugivorous animals." 

Ray : “Certainly man -was never 
made to be a carnivorous an^nai." 

Sir Henry Thompson; f.r.c.s. : “It 
is a vulgar error to regard meat in 
any form as nefcessary to life." 

Dr. Spencer Thompson : “No 
physiologist would dispute with those, 
who ‘ maintam that man ought tn 
live on vegetarian diet." 

Dr. Lyon Playfair, c.b. : “Ani- 
mal diet IS not essential to man." 

Sir B. W, Richardson : “I sin- 
cerely hope th?i.t before the close of 
the century, not only would slaughter 
houses be abolished, but that all 
use of animal flesh asJood, would be 
absolutely abandoned." 


As the fool, while the images 
tremble, on the bosom , of. .water, 
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tbink«tii that tires, towns, and the 
wide horizoii ai% dancing to do him 
pleasure ; so man, while nature per- 
'lorais her destined course believes 
that all her motions are but to enter- 
tain his eye. 

While he courts the rays of the 
sun to warm him^ he supposeth it 
.made only to be of use to him* 
WJiile he traceth the moon in her 
mighty path^ he believeth she was 
created to do him pleasure. 

Fool I to thine own prides, be 
humble I Knowest thou not the 
cause why the world holdeth its 
coui-se ; for thee are not made the 
vicissitudes of summer and winter. 

No change w’ould follow if thy 
whole race existed nob: thou, art 
.but one among millions that are 
blessed in it. 


The boldest* and most original 
newspaper in America, in 1830, was 
the Free Ev quiver, then edited by 
Robert Dale Owen and Frances 
Wrigbt. In turning over its dingy 
little pages I have met with many 
stories which seem worth reprinting.- 
Let U8 begin with an unusually well 
authenticated apparition. 

In 1687, the captains of three 
British ships appeared in the coaH 
of the King^s Bench with their log- 
books, in each of which was the 
following record : '^Friday, May 
16th. We had the observation of 
Mr. Booty thfij day.” All three ha4^ 
gDQ6 on shore with other men to* 
shoot rabbits on the little island of 
Stromboli, where there is an active 
volcano. ^'And about. haifaU-hpur 
and fourteen minutes after three m 
tbe afternoon, to our great surprise, 
w# all of tis^w two men running 
towards us* with such swiftness, that 
no living man could ruix half so fast 

a they did rum All of us beard 
ptaiti Bamaby say, 'Lord bless 
iie t Tb* foremost » old Beoty, 
iny mt door neigbbar/ Bat w 
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said be did not know the other who 
ran behind j be was in black clothes 
• and the foremost was in gray.” All 
this they put down at Captain Bar- 
naby^s request. “For we none of us 
ever heard or saw thfe like before ; 
and we were firmly convinced that 
. . we saw old Booty chased by tbe Devil 
round Stromboli, and then whipped 
into the flames of hell.” 

When they came back to 'England, 
they heard that Mr. Booty was dead; 
and Captain Barnaby said he had 
seen him “running into hell.” He 
was prosecuted for libel by the widow; 
and the damages were estimated at 
£1,000. It was proved at the trial 
that “The time when the two men 
were seen and that when Booty died 
coincided within about two minutes.” - 
The captains and many sailors swore 
to the accuracy of the log-book ; 
and ten men even swore to the but- 
tons on Mr. Booty^s coat, which was 
brought into court. One witness. 
Darned Spinks, was asked if he knew 
Mr, Booty, and replied/ “I knew 
him well, and am satisfied that I 
saw him hunted on the burning, 
mountain, and plunged into tbe pit 
of hell, wbico lies under the summit 
of Stromboli.” Then the judge 
said, “Lord have mercy upon me, 
and grant that I may never ’see 
what you have seen I . One, two, or 
three may be mistaken^ but thirty 
never can be . mistaken ” So tbe 
widow lost her case. 

This story may ‘have been pijb- 
lished by the Free Enquirer in 
order to bring its readers face to face 
with the question, whether any amount 
of evidence could prove that the 
order of nn^ure does not exist. Here 
is a ghost stoiy, which is supported 
by the testimony of thirty witnesses ; 
and moreover,, to quote Captain 
NCuttle, “It's entered on tbesjifp^s' 
log, and that's tbe truest book a 
man can write.” If all this proves 
anything, it is a personal devil^ and 
a hell lyifh ;real fire under that 
volcano* ' 
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will devote tlie present paper 
to the exposition of Furuah 
( WT ) as understood by the ancient 

Sdnkhya philosophers^ Punish 
(consciousness) is generally regarded 
.as something which is beyond the 
twenty-four categories mentioned 
before. Vet in the Mahilbharata 
it is termed tJie twenty-fifth cate- 
gory. It is a (juite* distinct princi- 
ple in as much as its nature is not 
at all- similar to the various mani- 
festations of Prakriti ( trerfir ). As 
all the categories of the manifested 

Praknii ) appear as distinct 

during evolution, and reach the 
nameless* unmanifested condition 
during involution, *so.P/<r?/6/t« (cons- 
oiousness) appears as multiform 
during the evolution of Pralcriti, 
and remains one and single during 
its involution,- That the above is 
the real view of the ancient Sdnkhya 
philosophy, we will try to substan- 
tiate hereafter by quotations from 
ancient Sanskrit works. At present 
many modern works on Sdnkhya 
philosophy are extant and most of 
them hold the view that according 
to the system Kapila there are 
innumerable Purushas, We will 
show* that not only this view 
is opposed to the system of Ka^nla 
but also to reason. The chief cbarac- 
terfetic by which Purush, is dis- • 
tinguished from Prakrit! is* cons- 
ciousness. Consciousness is* the 
constant and unchangeable charac- 
teristic of Pxirmh ; though the 
higher manifestations of Prakriti 
sometimes possess it (as the intellect 
during its. w&king stated yet they 
lose It during deep sleep and similar 

other states. Pumsh on 


the othebha&d, is eteroally conscious 
and there is no in the continuity 
of its consciousness. In the etate 
of Samddbt, consciousness ( ) 

leaves We body, the sphses, and the 
intellect imd assumes its own native 
state. 

WTOT I 

It 

I 

From the fact of its possessing . 
qu§i.lities contrary to those of /'ra- 

kriti ( mfffu )> it fallows that ‘ soul 
is witness, solitary, by-rstander, spec- 
tator, and passive. 

Unlike Prakriti ( ) the* soul 
is devoid of the three qualities,* vix., 
Satya ( wb (icsr) and 

Tama ( nvr ) ; and as these qualities 
are ever active the soul whfch does 

not possess these qualities is like the 
(passive) witness. As a separate ‘ 
entity from all other manifestations, 
of Prakriti (. u iTfa ) it is • regarded 
as a bystander. As it takes note 
of the. various Attributes of Prakiiti 

( irirriT )> it is regarded as specta- 
tor. Being devoid of the three 
attributes which compose Prakr%(i 

( UfffH ) it is called passive. 

What is known as eilv ) 

in the Yeddnta S;^m, is called the 
twenty-fifth psihcipie of the Sdnkhya 
philosophy. The host of Jims ate 
so many, appearances of the absolute 
cpnsciousnei^, one, undivided and 
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unique^ which is termed the twenty- 
sixth principle. The twenty-sixth 
principle of the SAnkhyds is the 
rarambramh of the VedAntists, the 
pure consciousness unsullied by name 
or form. 

To recapitulate the statements 
made in the previoi^ articles : The 
ancient Sdnkhya pnilosophy classi- 
fies^ the whole of the manifested and 
nnmanifested Mature into two prin- 
ciples^ viz., (1) PuTVsh ( TCW ) ‘and 
.(It) PrakrUi (mirfw). (Whether 

these •two primordial principles are 
really distinct 'according to Kapila, 
will form the subject of a future 
papCt). Again PurwsA ( ) is 
regarded as manifested and unmani- 
fested in the forms, Jiva ( )• 
and Bramh ( JTV )• Prakriti (nflfh), 

* the absolute unconsciousness, is 
regarded as unmanifested and mani- 
fested, and manifested Prakriti 

f TT^W ) is divided into twenty-three 
categories beginning with* Maiioi 
We read in the Bhagabat* 

Gita : 

Chap. XIll. 5. 

» The five* g^oss elements, the five 
tanmdtra8,the eleven or^«atis, egotism, 

intellect^ and nature ( ) — these 

are the twenty-four •categories in 
which tlye Sdnkhya philosophers 
divide Prakriti ( iT^lf ). During 
Mabdpralya, the five gross elements 
I ) merge into the rndimeiiU^’^ 

( mvm ) f th^y p^b the ten organs , 
( ) into mind ; mind into ego- 
( WiNjrc); efirotism in^ in- 
and meiges 
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Let us^ now see if there is any 
difference* between the PrakrUi 

( ) of the SAnkbyas and the 
MAyA of the VedAntins. 

Prakriti and Maya. 

The Avykta Frakriti(^fnXW injfil) 
of the SAnkhya system is character- 
ised as follows : (1) It is causeless, (2) 
eternal, (3) universal/ (4) immutable, 
(5) single, (6) independent, (7) free 
from qualities, * ^8 simple, and (9) 
sovereign. 

It is also held by Kapila that 
Purush and Prakriii are snter- 
dependcnt upon each other, and by 
their mutual and unconscious co- 
operation the universe is produced. 

If we ‘enter into the spirit of the 
above two propositions and draw 
•logical conclusions from them^ we 
will at once find that the. distinction 
between the Prakriti of the SAn- 
khyAs and the MAyA of the Vecl An- 
ti n is .nominal aftd is a mere play 
of words which deludes the«fgnoranL 
' We have seen before in our ex- 
position of the VedAnta system that 
attributes can have no independent 
existence apart frpm consciousness or 
apart from a witness. Apart from a 
perceiver, sound, color, touch-, taste, 
smell, or any other conceivable attri- 
bute cannot exist as sn(*h(vidA; Light, 
vol. III. p. 327 As there is no per- 
^iver during MuhdpraldyaiwfUFWa'^, 
wttat we now call the material world” 
( mini J remains in a sttte wliii^h is 
'iternfd of attribatrs. But as mutter 
is nothing else but 2 i, group ofattri- 
Jbutes, in the absence of -a perceiyer 

during .MahApraj[aya.( k^inUK 
ceases* t6' exist uk Hu(sJtAi.e:,9s matteir). 
The mAterial attributes, tlien, reach 
the state of nothing uens which is 
equivalent to'iinconsciVAsness. • Potr 

intellect Buddhi ( fff ) being ab- 
^ in both the states ivtz., nothins^** 
ness and unconsciousness) there is 
wtMiA ‘make any possibly distkie^^ 
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tion bAween the tw6. No|^ can we 
say that nothing else .except the 
above two states can exist during 

Pralaya ( tWM ), for Baddhi { ff|| ) 
being absent in that state, therb is 
no faculty to perceive or compre- 
hend the state of consciousness which 
is characterised by its absence. 
Hence, the Sankhyas called that 

state Avykta ( intruf ), the indescri- 
'bable state, for beyond intelleft 
(Tff ) no • state can exist which is 

characterised by attributes. • Accord- 
ing to the . Sankhyas this state is 
realt for unconsciousness is constant 
during Pralaya ( KWf ) as ^ell as 
during cosmic manifestation; The 
^’’edantists cull this Agndn ( ^ITBTW ) 
both real ani^ unreal \ ) as its 

manifestations are ever-changing 
and the’ various states of matter are 
never constant. Still even through 
’ all its changes matter has some flort 
of existence even though unreal;, 

lienee it is also called- real {^) by. 
tlic Ved^ntists. Where is, then,^ 
the so-called real difference between 
the Sinkhya and the .VedAnta doc- 
trines ? The AgnAn ( ’Winw ) of 
the Veddntists, what is it but ant 

other name for the AvyHa (^wnf) 
of the SAnkhyas, the nameless some- 


thing which comes into being only 
at the complete iion-existeuce of the 

cognizing faculty (iff)- True, 
that the SAnkhya philosophers call 
their Avykta ( flRiXm ) real ; but it 
is also true that- the Veddntists call 
their Ml^d ( #VTW ) both real and 
unreal ( ). Moreover,^ the 

Sdnkhyas view Prakriti 
from the relative stand-point, the 
stand-point of the appearance or dis- 
appearance of the intellect ( ), 

while the Veddntists view Prakriti • 
from the stand-point of the absolute 
Brahman. Tha Prakriti of the 
Veddntists. is real from the 
point of view of Buddhi ( ) and 

unreal from the point of view of 
Brahman. The • Sdnkhya which 
employs the inductive method, views 
Pi-akriti’ from the plane of Mahat 

*( ) and calls it Avykta (unw)- 

This reminds one of the saying of 
the Bhdgabat Gitd : 

TCii wtrni w: irugfw ^ iriBffh II 

The spiritual goal of the Sdnkhyas 
and the Yoyis is the same. He 
who regards the Sankhya and Yoga 
philosophies as one sees them in their 
true light. 


0 - 


OUR EXCHANGES. 


AN “INDIAN YOGI IN LONDON. 


INDIAN philosophy has in recent 
8 years had a deep and growing 
fasoination for many minds, though 
to the present time its expaneots 
in thi| oottfilry have been entirely 
Western in thw thangbfc 


ing, with the resnlt very ifttle is 
really known of the deeper mys- 
teries of Vedanla wisdom and that 
little only by a select few. Not 
many ’have the courage or tpe in- 
tuition to seek in.hitavy Wanwatioii 
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made grea.tlj in the interest of 
lologists for that sublime knowledge 
which they really reveal to an able 
exponent brought up in all tbn 
traditions of the East. 

It was therefore with interest and 
not without some curiosity (writes 
jt correapoudent), t^t I ^oce^ed, 
to* interview an exponent entirely 
novel* to Western people in the 
person of the Swami Vivekananda, 
an actual Indian Yogi; who haa 
boldly undertaken to visit the Wes**, 
tern world to expound the tradi- 
tional teaching which has been 

* handed down by ascetics and yogis 
through niany ages and who in 
pursuance of this object, delivered 
a lecture the other night iu the 
PrincWHall, 

The Swami Vivekananda is a 
striking figure wiili his turban (or 
mitre-shaped, blacf cloih cap) and 
his calm but kindly features. 

On niy inquiring as to the signi- 
Ucance, if any, his name, the * 
Swami said: — **0£ the names by 
which I am now known (Swami 
i^ descrip- 
tive of a Sanni/asin or one who 
furmally renounces the world, and 
the second is the title I assumed-— 
’as is customary with all Sfinnyasina 
—on iny renunciation of the world ; 
it signifies, literally, ‘the bliss of 
discrimination.” ' 

“And what induced you to for- 
sake the ordinary course of the 
world, Swarni ?” I asked. 

“I had a deep interest in religion 
and philosophy , from mj childhood” 
he replied, and our books teach 
renunciation as the highest ideal 
to * which man can aspire. It only 
needed the meeting with a great, , 
teacher — Rama Krishna* Parama- 
bftni9a>A*to kindly in me the final, 
di^er^minatioo to follow* the path . 

bftd trod, as in him I 
my bigbest ideal realised.” 

* be found a sect, which 

re^iM the Swami quickly. 
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. “No, his ^whole * life waa sphott ta 
breaking down the barriers of sec- 
tarianism and dogma. He formed 
no sect. Quite the reverse. He 
advocated and strove to> esbablish, 
absolute freedom of thought. He 
was a great yogi.” 

“Then you are conected with no 
society or sect in this . country ?‘ 
Neither Theosophical nor Christian 
Scientist, nor any other ?” 

•“None whatever” said the Swami 
in clear and -impressive tones. (His 
face lights up like tliat of a chihi, 
it is so- simple, straight-forward 
and honest).” 

“My teaching is my own inter* 
pretafioQ of our ancient books, in 
the light which my master shed 
upon them. I claim no superna- 
tural authority w^hatever in my 
teaching which may appeal to the 
highest intellie:ence and may be 
accepted- by tUiiilcing men and the 
adoption of that will be my reward.” 

“All religions, ”he continued, “have 
for their object the teachftig either 
of devotion, knowledge, or Y'»ga, 
in a concrete form. Now, the phi- 
losophy of Vedanta is the abstract 
science which embraces all these 
methods, and this it is that I teach, 
leaving each one to apply it, to his 
Qwn concrete form, 1 refer each 
individual to his own experiences, 
and where reference is made to 
books the latter are procurable, and 
may be studied each one by him- 
self. 

“Above all, I teach no authority 
proceeding from hidden beings 
speaking through visible agents, 
any more than I claim learning 
from hidden books or manuscripts. 

am the qxponent of no occult 
societies, nor do I believp that good 
can come of such bodies. 

“l^ruth stands on its own 
rity, and truth can bear the iighil 
of day.” 

“Tnen you do notf^ynpose fio forj^ 
any scKiiety, Swamf r J suggetifea 
“None j.no ioeie^^ ^ 
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teach ' only the &elf, hidden in the 
heart of very individual, and com- 
mon to all. A handful of strong 
men knowing that Self and living 
in its light would revolutionise the 
world, even to-day, as has been the 
case by single strong .men before 
each in his day.” 

“Have you just arrived from 
India V* I inquired — for the Swami. 
• is suggestive of Eastern suns. 

• “No,” he replied. • “I represent ed 
the Hindu religions at the Parlia- 
ment of Religions held at Chicogo, 
in 1893. Since then I have been 
travelling and- lecturing- in the 
United States. ‘ 

“The ' American people have 
proved • most interested audiences 
and sympathetic friends, and my 
work there has "so taken roAt that 
1 must shortly return to that 
country.” ' 

“And what is your attitude to- 
wards the Western religions, Swami?” 

“I propound a philosophy which 
can serve as a basis to every possible 
religious system in the world, and 
my attitude towards all of them is 
one of extreme sympathy — my 
teaching is antagonistic to none. 

“I direct my attention to the 
individual, to make him strong, to 
teach him that he himself is divine, 
and I call upon men to make them- 
selves conscious of this * divinity 
within. That,” he said, “is really 
the Ideal — conscious 6r unconscious 
— of every religion.” 

"And what shape will your acti- 
vities take in this country ?” 

“My hope is to imbue individuals 
with the teachings to which I have 
referred and to encouraoje them to 
^Jxpress these to others in their own 
Way ; let thein modify them as they 
’vill ; I do not teach them as dog- 
nias; trlith, at length, paust in- 
evitably prfevail. 

“The actual machinery through 
which I work is in the' hands of 
one or two friends.* They htfve 
arranged for me to. deliver an ad- 


dress to a British audience at 
Princes* Hall,* Piccadilly. The event 
is being advertised. The subject 
will be oh the key of my philosophy 
— ^‘Self-Knowledge.* Afterwards I am 
prepared to follow any course that 
opens — tp attend meetings in 
people*8 drawing rooms or elsewhere, • 
to answer letters, or discuss per- 
sonally.” 

• “In mercenary age I may venture 
to remark that none of my 
activities are undertaken for a 
pecuniary reward.” 

I then took my leave from one 
of the uiost^ original of rae^i that I 
have had the honor of meeting. 


OUTLINES OF A HISTORY OF 
INDIAN PHILOSOPHY. 

DISTINCTIVE leaning to 
metaphysical speculation is 
noticeable among the Indians from 
the earliest times. Ojd hymns of 
the Rigveda, which In other aspects 
.are still deeply rooted in the soil 
of polytheism, show already the 
inclination to Cornprehepd multifari- ' 
oiis phenomena as a unity, and may 
therefore be regarded as the first-steps 
in the path which led Indian people 
to pantheism. Monotheistic ideas 
also occur in the later Vedic Iwmns, 
but are not developed with sufficient 
logic to displace the multiform 
world x)f gods from the conscious- 
ness of tlie people. 

The properly philosophical hymns, 
of which there are few in the 
lUgveda, and not m*any more in the , 
Atharvaveda, belong to the latest 
jfboducts of the Vedic poetry. They 
concern themselves with the problem 
of the origin of the world, and with 
the eternal principle that creates 
and maintains the world, in obscure 
phraseology, and in unclear, self- 
contradictory trains of thought, as 
might be expected of the early 
beginnings of speculation. The 
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Yajnrved^, also, contain remarkable 
aud highly fantastic, cosmogonic 
legends, in which the w«»r Id -creator 
produces things by the all-powerful 
sacrifice. It is worthy of notice 
that the. ideas of those* portions of 
the Veda are intimately^ related 
%ith those of the earlier Upanishads, 
in fact in many respects are identi- 
cal ;* their connexion is also further 
evinced by the fact that both in these 
Upanishads and in the • cosmogonic 
hymns and .legends of the Veda 
the subjects discussed make their 
appearance absolutely * without 
order. Still, the* pre-Buddhistic 
Upanishads, and, in part, also their 
precivrsors, the Brahman as, wluch 
dealt essentially with ritualistic- . 
questions, and the more speculative 
Aranyakas. are of the greatest. im- 
portance for our studies;, for they 
represent a time (that extending 
from the eighth to the sixth cen- 
tury) in which the idji'as* were 
developed that became determina- 
tive of the. • whole subsequent 
direction of Indian thought : f' first 
rttid above all, the doctrine of the . 
transmigration of souls, and the 
theory intimately -connected there- 
with of the snbseqnont effects of 
actions (karman). The belief that 
every individunl unceasingly moves 
forward after death towards new 
existences in which it will enjoy 
the fruits of formerly won merits, 
and wll suffer the consequences of 
formerly committed . wrongs— whe^ 
ther in the bodies of men, animals, 
or plants, or in heav^jns and hella— 
has dominated the Indian people 
.from that eajrly p*eriod down .to tRe 
present day. Tbe idea was never 
made the Subject of philosophiqiff . 


demonstration, but* was regaraeq as 
something self-evident, which) with 
the exception of Chilrv^k’as, . or 
Materialists, no philosophical school 
dr religious sect of India ever 
doubtqd, 

♦ * ^ ^ 

The dominating idea of this doc- 
trine is the firm conviction that 
misfortune can befall no- 
one. On the ground of this con.vic-, 
tion an explanation was sought for 
the fact of daily observation that 
• the bad fare wejl, and the good fare' 
ill; that animals, and often even- 
the new-born child^ *\vho have had 
no opportunity to iudur guilt, must 
suffer the greatest agonies ;• and no 
other explanation was found than 
the assumption that in this life are 
expiatAl the good and bad deeds^. 
of a former existence. Bub wimt 
held true of that existence must 
also have held true of the one which 
preceded it ; again the reason of 
formerly experientfed haupiness and 
misery could’ only be found in a 
preceding life.’ And thus there was 
no limit whatever to the existence 
of the individual in the past. The 
SamsAra, the cycle of life, has, there- 
fore, no beginning ; for “.the work 
(that is,* the conduct or actions) of 
beings is beginningless.” But what 
has nw beginning has by a univer- 
sally 'admitted law also no end. The 
Sanishra, therefore, never ceases, no 
more than it Cover began.. When- 
the individual receives the .rewards 
for his good and his bad deeds, a 
residiurn of merit and * gujlt is 
always left which is not consumed 
and which demands its recoiiipense 
or its punishment, and, therefore, 
^till acts as the germ of a new exis- 


• Compare on this point Lncian Scherman, Philosophiwhe Hyrnmn am der Riff-anti 
Atharva-Veda-SanhUa m^lichen mit deA philoaophtmendevlUterm UfantHKadst Slrasabufg- 

LoxidoOt 11^7. * , ’ . 

f Compare A. "R. CongK The Philosophy pf the UpantMhadft and -Ancient Metaphysics 
TiOndon, 1882. The singular unfavorable judgment of 'the whole plnloaophy of the Upa- 
nlihads wbioh Gough pronounces in the opening of his otherwiM valuable book, . rfiay 
Mrbaps be explained by the morbid aversion to all things Indian, w hich dii&cut and absot- 
work so very frequently produces in Europeans dwelHnk any length of time ia 
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teiice. Unexpiated or unrewarded 
no deed lemains ; for “as among a 
thousand cows a calf finds its mo- 
tiier, 80 the previously done deed 
follows after the doer,” says the 
MahAbhdratai giving in words .‘the 
view which had long since become 
in India the universal belief. Now, 
as the cause of all action is desire, 
desire was declared to be the ino-* 
live power of the eternal continu- 
ance of life. Again, as ^esire was 
conceived by tl^e Indian mind to 
have. its root in assort of ignorance, 
in a mistaking of the true nature 
and value- of things, in ignorance, 
it was thought, the last caus'e of 
Samsilra was hidden.’ Equally as 
old is the conviction that the law 
which fetters living beings to the 
existence of the world can be 
broken. There is salvation . from 
the Samsdra ; and the means theire- 
to is bhe saving knowledge, which 
is found by every philosophical 
school of India in some special form 
of cognition. 

The dogmas here developed are 
sinninarised ^by Deussen, “System 
des Vedanta,” pp. 381-382, in the 
following appropriate words: The ^ 
idea is this, that life, in quality 
as well as in quantity, is the pre- 
cisely meted, absolutely appropriate 
expiation of the d.eecfs of the -previ- 
ous existence. ‘ This' expiation .is 
accomplished by bhoHrltvam and 
kirtritvam ^enjoyin^ . and aotir\g) 
where the lattt3r again is converted . 
into works wljich must be expiated 
afresh in a subseqijent existence, 
so that the clock-work of atonement 
in running down alwaye winds itself 
up again ; and this unto all eternity 
— unless the universal ‘knowledge 

appears which dues not rest on 

merit but breaks intc'life without 
counexton with it, to dissolve h in. 
its innermost elements, to burn up 
the seeds of works, an(f .thus to 
make impossible for all future time 
a coutinuance of the trausmigra- 
tipn. 


What Deussen here expounds as 
a doctrine of the Vedanta system 
is a body of ideas which belongs 
alike to aW systems of Brahman 
philosophy and to Buddhism and 
But the power of which 
inheres in the actions of beings 
extends, according to the Indian 
idea, still farther than was atated 
in the preceding exposition. This 
subsequent effectiveness of guilt 
and of merit, usually called adrishta 
. “the invisible,” also often simply 
Icarnmn, “deed, work,” not only de*' 
terinines the measure* of happiness 
and suffering which falls to the lot 
of each individual, but also deter- 
mines' the or igin anil. 
all ^Slngs in Jnp. uniy^j rse. At 
boFtoin this last thought is only a 
necessary consequence of the theory 
that every, being is the architect’ 
of its own fate and fortunes into 
the minutest details ; for whatever 
corner to pass in the world, some 
creature is inevitably affected by 
it, and’ must, therefore, by the law 
of atonement have brought about 
the event by his previous acts. The* 
operations of jiature, therefore, are 
the effects of the good and bad 
actions of living beings. • When 
trees bear fruits, or the grain of the 
fields ripens, the power which is 
the.cj\use of this, according to the 
Indian, is human merit. 

Even in bhe systems which acoept 
a Goeb the sole office of the Deity 
is to guide the world and the fates 
of creatures in ‘strict agreement 
with the law of retribution, which 
even he cannot break. FUr the 
many powers to which the rest of 
the world, orthodox and Unorthodox, 
ascribe p, dtyterminative. influence 
on the lot of individuals and na- 
tions as also on the control of the 
forces of nature,— divine grace and 
punishment, the order of the world, 
foresight, fate, accident,-— in India 
there is no place by the side of the 
power ,of the work or deed which 
rules all with iron necessity; On 
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thede assumptions all Indian philo- 
sophy^ Mrith exception of materia- 
lism, is founded. 

The most important theme of 
the early Upanishads, which stand 
at the head of the real philosophi- 
cal literature of India, is, as we 
know, the question of the Eternally- 
One. The treatmenjb of this ques- 
tion forces all other considerations 
into the background and culminates 
in the principle that the Atrnan^ 
the innermost self, the soul of tlie 
individual is one with the Brahman, 
the eternal, infinite power which 
is the ground of all existence. In 
opposition to this idealistic monism 
of the Upanishads, Kapila founded 
the oldest real philosophical system 
of India in the atheistic Samkhya 
.philosophy, which bears a. strictly 
• dualistic character and sees in the 
knowledge of the absolute difference 
between mind and matter the pnly 
means of attaining the highest 
salvation, that is, the eternal rest 
of consciouslesS existence. The 
contents of this system have already 
been sketched in the currenji volume, 
of The Monist, page 177 ; an ex- 
haustive exposition of'its principles 
is given by the author- in his 
work'oh the “Samkhya Philo.sophy,’* 
Leipsic, H. Haessel. 

In all main outlines the Sam- 
khya system supplifd the founda- 
tioHS of Buddhism and Jainism, two 
philosophically embellished reli- 
gions, which start from the* idea- 
that this life is notjuug but. suffer- 
ing,’' and alvvays revert to that 
thought* According to them, the 
cause of suffering is the desire to 


live and to enjoy the delights of the 
world, and in the last instance the 
'‘ignorance” from which this desire 
proceeds ; the means of the aboli- 
tion of this ignorance, and therewith 
of - -suffering, . is the annihilation of 
that desire, renunciation, of the 
world, aud a most boundless exer- 
* cise of practical love towards all 
.creatures. In the subsequent time, 
it is true, Buddhism and Jainism so 
developed that some of their teach- 
ings wer6 stoutly contested in the 
Samkhya writings.* Tfiese two 
pessimistic religions are so extra- 
ordinarily alike, that the Jaind, that 
is, the adherents of Jina, -were for 
a long time regarded as a .Buddhi- 
tic sect, until it was discovered that 
the founders of the two religions 
were contemporaries, who in turn, 
are simply to be regarded as the 
.most eminent of the numerous tea- 
chers wbo in the sixth century 
before Christ in North Central 
India opposed the ceremenial doc- 
trines and the caste-systefci of the 
Brahmans. The true significance 
of these religions lies in their high 
development of ethics, ’which in the 
scholastic Indian • philosophy was 
•almost wholly neglected. Buddhism 
and Jainism agree, however, with 
the latter, in the promise, made by 
ali^’eal of India, to redeem 

man from Uie torments of continued 
mnudane life, and in their percep- 
tion of a _ definite ignorance as the 
root of all mundane evil ; but in 
’the philosophical establishment of 
their principles, both* method and 
clearness of thought ^re waiiting.t 
It must also be mentioned in this 


* One question here was of the -cloctrinfe of the .Taina, that the soul has the same 
extension as the .body— ft thoucht which is refute<l by the argument that everything 
bounded is perishable, and that .thiH would hold good with alf the forces df the soul, 
as this in its transmigration through different bodies must be assimilated to the bodies 
that receive it, that is must expand .and contract, a feat achievable only by a thing made 
up of parts. But main points attacked ‘ are the ‘following views of Huddhisiti. The 
SaiDkhyas principally impugn the Buddliistio denial of the soul as a compact, persistent 

S rinciple, further the doctrine that all things possess only .a momentary existence, and 
lat salvation is the annihilation of self From this it is plain, that the Samkhyas of 
tha l^ter epoch saw in Buddhism, which nevertheless was essentially an outgrowth of its 
system, cue of its priucipal opponents. 

•f Compare especially the Buddhistic formula of the causal nexus in Oldenberg’s 
Buddha; Fart H, Chapter 1 . 
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connexion that the religions of 
Buddha and Jaina* have as little 
broken with the mythological views 
of the pepple as the Brahma nic 
philosophical systems. The exis-* 
tence of gods, demigods, and demons 
is not doubted, but is of little im- 
portance. • It is true, the gods are 
more highly organised and more 
fortunate beings than men, but 
like these they ‘also stand within 
the Samsdra, , and if they do 
not acquire the saving knowledge 
and thus withdraw from mundane 
existence, must also change their 
bodies as soon as the power of their 
formerly won merit is exhausted. 
They, too, have not • escaped the 
power of death, and they therefore 
stand lower than the man who has 
attained the highest goal* Much 
easier than the attainment of this 
goal is it to lift oneself by virtue 
and good works to the divine' plane, 
and to be born again after death 
on the moon or in the world of 
Iijclra or of Brahman, etc.^ even in 
the person of one of these gods ; but 
only foolish men yearn after such 
transitory happiness. 

In the’ second century before 
Christ the Yoga philosophy was 
founded by Patanjuli. In part, this 
event is simply fhe literary fixation 
of the views which were held on 
asceticism and on the mysterious 
powers which it w^as assumed could 
be acquired by asceticism. The 
Yoga, that is, the turning away of 
the senses from the external world, 
and the concentration of the mind 
within, was known and practised 
many centuries previously in India. 
In the Buddhistic communion, for 
example, the state of ecstatic abs- 
traction was always a highly esteem- 
ed condition. Patanjali, now, ela- 
borated the doctrine of conceutratiou 


into a system and described at 
length the means of attaining that 
condition, and of carrying it to its 
highest pitch. The methodical 
performance of ‘ the Yoga practice, 
according to Patanjali, leads iiot 
only to the possession of the super- 
natural powers, but is also the most 
effective means of attaining the 
saving knowledge. 

( To be continued,)* 
B. Garbe. 


C'OUWT TOLSTOY*S PHILOSO- 
PHY OF LIFE. 

BY ERNEST HOWARD CROSBY. 

f URINO the past few years 
■ much has been said of certain 
peculiar features of Count Tols- 
toy s doctrines, amf his views on 
the subject of marria'ge and physi- 
cal labor, his manner of .dressing 
and living, his objections to wine 
and tobacco,' to gold and silver, are 
familiar subjects of discussion. . To 
appreciate justly a man’s opinions, 
however, we should examine them 
•from llie inside ’and grasp first 
those ideas which lie at the base of 
his system. In the case of the 
Kussuin moralist the task of separa- 
ting the essential from the inci- 
dinra! has fortunately been per- 
formed by himself, anti in his 
iroalise on ‘‘Life”+ he gives us the 
very’ Cure of his faith. The fact 
that "the author is the greatest 
living novelist and one of the cons- 
picuous figures of the age would 
be enough to give to this volume* 
the interest at least of curiosity. 
But it* is rather* on account of its 


* This belief in developed ephemeral gods has nothing to do ^ powerful”) 

eternal God accepted in some systeme. The use of the special . . verbally^ between 

m the Indian nhuosophy plainly grew out of the endeavor to dieting V 


in the In<lian philosophy plainly gre 
this god and the popular gods (deva) 
t “LWe,” by Count Tolsf»y, Thoi 


Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York, 
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intrinsic worth — because it presonta 
with Ull the freshness* of a new dis- 
covei'y one of the oldest solutions, 
and perhaps the . truest, of the 
mystery of life — that it seems worth 
while to call attention to the book. 

Most men, he says, lead only an 
animal life, and among these there 
are always some who think them- 
selves called upon to guide hu- * 
jiianity. They undertake to teach 
the meaning of life without under- * 
standing it themailves. These 
. teachers are divided into two classes. 
To the lirst, composed of scientific 
men, he gives the name of “Scribes.” 
These it is who declare that man’s 
life is nothing but his existence 
between birth and death, and that 
this, life proceeds from mechanical 
forces — that is, from forces .which 
we style mechanical for the express 
purpose of distinguishing them from 
life. It is only in tlie infancy of a 
science, wlieu it' is as yet vague arid 
indeiiiiile, that it can thus pretend 
* to* account fur all pheuomeim of life. 
Astroilomy made the attempt when 
it was known as astrology ; chemis- 
try assumed the same role^ under 
the name of alchemy ; and to-day 
the science of biology is passing 
through a similar pliase. While 
occupied with oi/e or more aspects • 
of life, it claims to embrace the 
whole. ^The other class • of false 
doctors he calls tlie “Pharisees" 
They are thos« who profuss verbally 
the tenets of the founders of the 
religions 'in which they liavc been 
educated, but wlio do not compre- 
hend their real ineaiiitig and ctuise- 
quently contend- themrfelves nviih 
insisting on forms and ceremonies. 

The wars of the Scribes and 
'PJiarisees — to wit, of false science • 
and false religion — hay.e so obscured 
Jibe definitions of life lahV down 
.ages >go by the great .ihiukers of 
•mankind, that the Scribes are quite 
igDorant^ that the dogmas of the 
Pharisees ^ have any . reasonable 
faiaudation at all ; and strange to ' 


say,, the fact that the doctrines of 
the great masters of old have so 
impressed men by their sublimity 
that) they have usually .attributed 
to them a supernatural origin, is 
enough to make the Scribes reject 
theuK Because the speculations of 
Aristotle, Bacon and Co’mte have 
appealed to only aatnall number' of 
students — because they have never* 
been able to gain a hold on the 
masses and have* thus avoided the 
exaggerations produced by bupersti- 
tion — this clear mark of their insig- 
niHcance is admitted as evidence of 
their truth. As for the teachings of tlie 
Brahmins, of Buddha, of Zoroaster, of 
Lao-Tse, of Co.ifucius, of Isaiah, 
and also of Qhrist, they are taxed 
with superstition and error simply 
because they have completely trans- 
formed the^ lives of millions of men. 

Turning from • the futile strife of 
Scribesr and Pharisees we should 
begin our researches -with that 
which we alone know witl^certitiide, ' 
and that is the ‘ I” within us. Life 
is what I feel in myself, and this 
life science cannot define. Nay, it 
is my idea of .life rather which de- 
termines what I am to consider as 
science, and 1 learn all outside ol . 
myself solely by the extension of 
my kiiowle Ige of own mind and 
body. We know from within that 
man lives only for his own happi- 
ness^ and his aspiration* towards it 
and his pursuit of it constit/ute his 
life At first lie is conscious of the 
life' in* himself alone, and hence he 
imagines that the. good which he 
seeks must be his own it>dividual 
good. His own life seems the real 
life, while he regards the life of 
.others as a in<;rc pliantoin. He 
soon finds out that other men take 
the same view of the world, and 
that the life in which he shares is 
cpinposed. of a vast number of in- 
dividualities, each bent on securing 
its own welfare and consequently 
doing all it can to thwart and *dea- 
troy the others. He sees that io 
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such a struggle it is almost hopeless 
for hipo to conteud, for all matikind 
is against him. If on .the other 
hand he succeeds by chance in carr- 
ying out his plans for happiness, 
he does not even then enjoy the 
prize as he anticipated. The older 
he grows, the rarer . become the 
pleasures, ennui satiety, trouble, and 
suffering go on increasing ; and 
before him lie old .age, infirmity, 
and death. ‘ He will go doxvn to the 
grave, but the world will continue 
to live. The real life, then, is the 
life outside him and hia own fife, • 
which originally appeared to . luni 
the*one thing of importance, is aftei> 
nil a deception. The good of the 
individual is an impostnire, and if 
it could be obtained it would cease- 
at death. The life of man as an 
individuality seeking .his own 'good, 
in the midst of an intifiite host of 
like individualities engaged . in 
bringing one another to naught and 
being themselves' annihilated in the 
ond^’is an evil and an absurdity. It 
capnot’-be the true life. 

Our quandary arises from looking 
upon our animal life as the real 
life. Our real life begins vviUi the 
waking of our consciousness, aC the 
moment when we perceive '.that life 
lived for self cannot prodqpe happi- 
ness, We feel that there 'must be 
some other good. We ’mrike an 
effort to find it, but, failing, we fall 
back into our old ways.* These -are 
the first throes of the birth of the 
veritable human life. This new 
life .only becomes manifest when 
the man once for all renou rices the’ 
Welfare of his animal individuality 
as his aim in life. By so doing he 
fulfils the law of reason, the law 
which we all are sensible of within 
U8 — the same univewal law' which 
governs the nutrition and reproduc- 
tion of beast and plant. Our real 
Hfe is our wifling submission to this* 
Jaw and not, as science would have 
iis hold, the involuntary subjection 
<>f our bodies to. the. laws of organic 


existence. Self-renunciation is as 
natural to man as it is for birds ta 
use tneir wings instead of thoir feet; 
it is not a meritorious or heroic act ; 
it is simply the necessary condition, 
precedent 6f genuine human life. 
This new human life exhibits itself 
in our animal existence, just as 
animal life does in matter. Matter 
is the instrument of animal life, 
not an obstacle to it ; and so our 
animal life is the instrument of our 
higher human Kfe and should con- 
form to its behests. 

liife, then, is the activity of the 
animal individuality working ’in 
submission to the law of reason.' 
Reason shows man that happiness 
cannot be obtained by a selfish life, 
and leaves only o!>e outlet open for 
him, and, that is lyve. Love is the 
only legitimate manifestation pf life, 
It is an ‘activity which' has for its 
object the good of others. When 
it makes jts appearance, the mean- 
ingless strife of the animal . life 
ceases. . 

Real love is not the preference 
of certain persons whose presence 
gives one pleasure. This, which is 
ordinarily called love, is only a wild 
slock on which . true lo.ve may he 
grafted, and true love does not be- 
come possible until man has given 
up the pursuit of his own welfare. 
1'hen at;, last all tire juices of his 
life come to nourish the noble graft, 
while the trunk of tfie old tree, tfie 
animal individuality, pours into it 
its entire vigor. Love is thd pre- 
ference which we accoid to other 
beings over, themselves. It is not 
a burst of passion, obscuring the 
reason, but on the contrary no other 
state of the soul is so Rational and 
luiiunoiis, so calm and joyous ; it is 
the natural condition of children* 
and the wise.’ Active love is attain- 
able only for him who does not 
place his happiness in hiaindividual 
life and who also gives free play to 
his feeling of good-will toward 
others; His well-being depends- 
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upon luve as that; of plant on light. 
He does not ask what he should do 
but he jfives himself up to that love 
which ik within his reach. He who 
loves in this way aldne possesses 
life. Such self-renunciation lifts 
him from animal existence in time 
and space into the regions of life. 
The limitations of time and space 
are incompatible with the idea of 
real life To attain to it man must 
trust himself to his wings. 

Man’s body changes ; his states of 
consciousness are successive and 
differ from each other *; what then 
is the “F? Any child can answer 
when he says, ‘ I like this ; I don’t 
like that” The “F is that which 
likes — which loves. . It is the exclu- 
sive relationship' of a mans being 
with the world, that relation which 
he brings with him from beyond 
time and space. It is said that 
in his extreme old age, iSt. John 
the apostle had the habit of Repeat- 
ing continually the words, “Bretheii, 
love one another.” His animal life 
was nearly gone, absorbed in a new 
being 'for which the flesh was al- 
ready too narrow. For the man 
who measures his life by the 
gfowth of- his relation of love with 
the world, the disappearance at 
death of the limitations of time and 
space is only the mark of a higher 
degree of light. 

My brother,' who is dead, acts 
upon me now more strongly than 
he did in life ; he even penetrates 
my being and lifts me up towards 
him. How can I say that he is 
dead ? Men who have renounced 
their individual happiness never 
doubt their immortality. Christ 
knew that He would continue to 
live after His death because He had 
already entered into the true life 
which cannot cease. He lived even 
then in the rays of that other 
centre of life toward whiph He was 
advancing, and He saw them reflected 
on those who stood around Him. And 
thus every man who renounces his 


own good beholds ; he passes in this 
life jnto a new relation with the 
world for - which there is no deat h ; 
on one side he sees the. new light, on 
the other he witnesses its aedion ou 
his fellows after being refracted 
through himself ; and this experience 
gives liim an immovable faith in the 
stability, immortality, and eternal 
growth of life. Faith in immortality 
cannot be received from another ; 
you eauiiot convince yourself of it 
by arciiraent. To have this faith 
you must have immortality ; you 
• must have established with the world 
in tin? present life the ’new relation 
t)£ love, whicli the world is no longer 
wide enough to contain. • 

The above resume gives a most 
inadequate idea of Count Tolstoy^s 
philosophy of life, hut it is sulRcient 
to bring out .the salient points, ’to 
wit, his idea of the failure of man's 
ordinary life, of the necessity, in the 
course of nature, of loviijg Self- 
renunciation, and of the resulting 
growth in love and thei%*caJization 
of immortality on earth. 

*^But this' is sheer mysticism," 
is doubtless the first objection. Yes, 
it assuredly is, but that is no argu- 
ment against it. ' Mysticism is noth- 
ing but the recognition of the other 
world as .a palpable fact instead of 
as an abstract theory. All religions 
had their origin in mysticism, and 
in so * far* as they have wandered 
away from ‘.it, just so far have they 
fallen into formalism. Mysticism is 
reaP.y religion at first hand, such as 
the faith* of General Gorden, who 
used to say that he believed in the 
'^real presence," meaning, as he ex- 
plained, the actual manifestation- of . 
God in his own soul. It is not be- 
coming for those at least who profess 
to put their confidence in Him who 
said, ‘^Tlie kingdom of God is within 
^ou," to quarrel with the man who 
finds it there. In short, all Chris- 
tians should be more or less mystics. 

If, then, admitting that the trea- 
tise on “Life" is in fact mystical,, we 
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compare it . with the works of those 
to. whom the name of mystic is 
usually given, we are at once struck 
by the remarkable sanity of the 
Russian authoJ? Hie practice • of 
exploring the unseen world is often 
dangerous for those who attempt it, 
blit count Tolstoy has escaped the 
vagaries of Boehmen, the visions of 
Swedenborg, and the hysterical ex- 
cesses of St. 'i'herosa. Atjd -the 
■' reason of his .freedom from these 
extravagances is not far to seek, fie 
opens a door into the invisible, but 
it is not the door of mere contenipla- 
tiou, of quietism, of retirement into 
self. There is something morbid in 
the very idea of making deliberate 
exc'ursions into another sphere. Here 
lies the mistake of the Christian 
ascetics, of the Persian Sufis, of the 
Hindoo Buddhists, and of the Theo- 
sophists of to-day. We may w^ell 
suspect any form of religion which 
withdraws a man's interests and 
labors ffom this world ; its corner- 
stone must be selfishness in spite of 
any disguises. 

Count Tolstoy's door to the mys- 
teries, horwevei', is simply active love 
for mankind. According to hira,« 
pre-occu patio u in working for the 
.happiness- of others has a reflex ac- 
tion in the 3eptli of our being which 
makes us feel eternal life. It is this * 
intensely practi(^ side of his mys- 
ticism which prc*rves its equil libri- 
um. Other mystics have made much 
of love, but it has almost always been 
an interna] love of tbe Deity which 
discouraged action and gave free 
scopfe to diseased imagination. * Of 
all the old mystics ‘the German 
Tauler bears jierhaps the greatest 
resemblance to Count Tolstoy, and 
Vaughan refers to his remarkable 
combination of inWdrd aspiration 
and outward love and service 
(Vanghan'a "Hours with the My^s- 
ticB,'' fifth edition, vol. i, pp. 251- 
256). It is noticeable, too, that 
Swedisuborg speaks of olEces ot 
charity as the means of oocijuribtion * 
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with heaven ("Heaven and HelV* 
i, 360). 

Lawrence Oliphant, who owed 
much to Swedeiiborgi professed 
opinions substantially identical with 
those of Count Tolstoy, but the final 
outcome of *his theological specula- 
tions, avith its detailed account of 
things celestial and terrestrial, makes 
the simplicity of the latter conspi- 
cuous by contrast. Trances and 
visions may be very edifying to him 
who indulges in them, but they are 
very apt to unfit him for leadership 
of the masses of mankind, for these 
cannot follow him, and it is best that 
they should not. 

The proper answer for me to make 
to the member of the Tbeosophical 
Society who wishes to convert me to 
liis belief in the seven planets and 
the asti*al body and Karma and 
Devaclian is that these things are 
none of my business. Granted that 
I am an immortal being, still this 
life is too short to study eternity in. 
But when a man comes to me laying 
stress on my duties here on earth 
and promising me the proof of the 
truth of bis doctrines in my own 
consciousness, I can well afford to 
give him a hearing. Count Tolstoy* 
makes no claim to novelty for his 
teaching. It-isthatof Christianity 
— of the Christianity of the Sermon 
on the Mount as distinguished from 
that of the Council of Nicaea. He 
virtually says to us : "Renounce your 
selfish ends ; love all men — all crea- 
tures — and devote your life to them. 
You will then be cousc ous of posses- 
sing eternal life and for you there 
will be no death." 

No appeal is made to argument, 
but we are asked to . tes J the theory 
in our own experience, and this ft is 
possible for us to do, fdr love is to 
a. certain extent at every one's com- 
mand. Ruysbroeck, the German 
mystic, says : "Everything depends 
on will. A man must will right 
strongly. Will to have humility and 
love and they are thine^^ (Vaughaui, 
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Tol. i, p, This is entirely con* I give unto, you/ that ye love one 
sistent with the. teaching of Christy another/^ 

for He says^ "A new ecmmandmmt The Aeena. 


BHAGABATGITA WITH SANKARBHASYA. 

(Continued from page 158,) 


KE whose' every undertaking 
^ is free from every trace 
of desire and whose actions 
are consutn.ed by the fire of 
wisdom is called wise by men 
of discrimination. 19. 

Sankara. The act of seeing in- 
aeiion in action is here extolled. 
All actions of the discriminating 
man^ if undertaken without a motive 
and simply intended either to set an 
example to others or'to meet the 
bare necessities of life produce no 
fruit and are consequently burned 
by the fire of wisdom. Action here 
includes both good and had actions. ^ 
The word Pandit is used in a spiri- 
tual sense. • 


motive, such a being not working 
for. any selfish end but simply for 
setting example to the people is free 
from work even though working on 
account of his being conscious of the 
passive nature of his own self. 

Free from the desire of the 
reward of his •actions, always 
contended *.aiid independent, 
and performing only those 
actions which are necessary 
for the support of his body he 
remains untouched by sin. 21. 

Sankara. He who, in Aie manner 
stated before, realises the passive 
nature of Atman, naturajly looks 
with indifference in the fruit of his 
"works either in this* life or in the 


He who is free from all 
attachment in wgrk, who is 
self-satisfied and whose actions 
are free from all motives, tem- 
poral or spiritual, is really 
passive even though working. 
20 . ’ 

Sankara. Some persons just after 
realisini^ the nature of Atman which ' 
is inactive leaVe all work except what 
is • necessary to meet the bare 
necessities qf life ; others continue 
to perform all sorts of work, not for 
serving ttfeir own purpose but for 
the sake of setting example to the 
people. The sloka means ; 

Ltavbg the sense of agency and 
mtpebiaeiity satisfied with the know* 
nMgS of sdf, free from all worldly 
ind all tempoi^ or spiriiiud 


next and renounces all work except 
those necessary for the •maintenance* 
, of his body. The present sloka ex- 
plains this : ^ 

Devoid of all h^, controlling the 
mind and the senses, renouncing 
every undertaking except that re- 
quired for the maintenance of the 
b^y (leaving the sense of agency 
even, in' the latter), the. wisc^ does 

not incur sin. > The word sin 

here includes not only sin pro- 
perly so-called but also* virtue ( ini’ ) 

in as much as both virtue and vice 
are hindrances to the upward fiight 
of the devotee. 

in the above ^sloka discussion is 
raised with regard to the word 
(f. c., belonging to the body). ^*The 
* woM may mean either* as necessary 
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for the maintenance of the body^^ 
or it may mean "done or performed 
by means of the body." Sanjcara 
endorses the former view. The 
latter he objects, on the following 
grounds : 

. If the word Shirira ( ) here 

means "tha{ which is perfoAaed by 
means of the body," then even those 
actions which are prohibited by the 
Shdstras will be regarded as* sinjess. 
In the next place, no distinction can 
be maintained between the perfor- 
mance of good as well as bad ac'^tions, 
both being sinless. 

Satisfied with gains received 
unasked, placed above the. in- 
fluence of the pair of opposites, 
free from the sense of envy, 
and equal in success orbits 
opposite, the ‘doings of such a 
being do not produce fruit.- 
22 . • 

Sankaia. Here the*way is pointedT 
out by adopting which the seeker 
after Moksha will be able to fulfil 
the necessities pf his physical exis- 
tence. ’ 

Satisfied will alms received un- 


asked,, not losing the evenness of the 
mind thocmh affiicted by heat or coUi 
pain or peasure, free from envy as 
well as unaffected by the succesa* 
or disappointment met with even in 
getting daily bread always thinking 
while trying to procure the bare 
necessities of life, "I cannot do 
anyth^g, only the qualities act," 
such a being never becomes bound 
even thoi%h working. His actions 
are being burned by the fire of 
wisdom. 

The work of him who is free 
from . attraction and whose 
mind is filled with spiritual 
wisdom is done for the satis- 
faction of God. This being 
so, the whole of the work in- 
cluding its fruit is destroyed. 
23 . 

Sankara. The result of the actions 
of the man who is made to . work on 
account of Prdrabdha but who thinki^ 
'T am dping nothing," is here des- 
cribed. 

* In this . doka, the commentary of 
Sankara is the same as the literal 
translation of the sloka. 


MANISHAPANCHAKAM 

OF- 

SRI SANKARACHARYA. 


^ bow to the Faram&tmi of good 
Q form, omnipresent, the all- 
knowing, the all-healthy, the omni- 
potent, the eternal, the pure, the 
nen-mdydvio and the formless. I 
bow to* the feet of the Almighty, 
who is always healthy, who is 
not manacled by climatic differences 
nor by cbmige of form, nor by sin 
and who is the last and best resort 
for all people that bow to him. 

Siva, mercy and riches incarnated, 


intent upon freeing the creatures of 
this world who are immersed in the 
ocean of misery from the trammels 
of sams&r, appeared in* days long 
gone in a chandAla incognito before 
Sfee Sankardchdrya who was going 
to the holy city of Benares when he 
having seen Siva under the disguise 
of a chanddla .wanted him to go 
aloof when the m&ydvic chanddla told 
him thus : 

"O greatest of Bishis f kindly anV- 
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wer the following queries of mine 
properly : Are you wanting my 
annamayakosa to go aloof from 
your annamayakosa? Or, are you 
wanting my animate soul to stand^ 
aloof from your animate soul ? He* 
who thus questions the veracity of 
the Eishi^s statements, doubts them ’ 
in order to establish bis own theo- 
ries. It is not right to accept the 
first question for as your body is aP 
body of food so also is mine. , So, 
on that hypothesis you h^ve certainly 
no right to make me stand aloof 
from you. Nor is the second ques- 
tion acceptable,for animate existences 
are tbe same anywhere. So it is 
improper to talk *of a multiplicity 
of souls and a consequent differentia- 
tion between them. 

“Whence arises the difference be- * 
tween a Brahmin and a non-Brahmin 
in Parabrahma, who shines supreme 
as a waveless ocean unalloyed and 
pure and who is far above tUe mayd- 
vic, inanimate and sorrowful aham- 
kar (egoism). To give an example 
or two, is there any difference be- 
tween tbe reflection of the sun as 
it appears in the holy waters of the 
Ganges and that which appears in 
the drains of a ehaiicUU street ? As 
the dk^sa which fills a golden or au 
ear them pot is not manacled by any 
good or bad characteristics so the 
soul is characterless, 

“Whoever sees differences iij one^s 
own things would never be freed* 
from the trammels of samsdr * which 
lead as a necefsary consequence to 
death. It is not right to look for 
true differences in realities when such 
difftrences are the product of noble 
and mean bodily upildhis.^^ 

Having thus heard the words of 
the chanddl, incognito Siva, the all- . 
wise and all-worshipped SankarA- 
cbArya learnt tbe Vedanta sutras by- 
every means possible, felt no differ- * 
Cfntiation of caste any longer as his 
mind was always wholly immersed 
ii^ the ocean of BrabmAnaiida, sa\v • 
eeictifili mumdkshus (disciples), re- 
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vealed his own experiences to them 
in order that they might be released 
from caste distinctions withont un- 
dergoing tbe preliminary samddhis, 
and enjoy the true unity with Brah- 
ma. • While narrating to them the 
means of attaining this, be showed 
the unity of tbe individual soul, the 
witness of all JAgratdvrffethAs, with 
the universal soul. 

Sankara has said that whichever 
soul in sleep, dream and waking 
states illuminates the universe 
and remaining in all animate and 
inanimate existences from protoplasm 
to Brahma sees the world as a wit- 
ness — such an intelligent soul is my- 
self, ^uch an intelligent viewer is 
myself — whoever has firmness of 
faith in this he he a chandala or a 
twic(vl>orn man, 1 recognise him as 
my Gin*n. 

Whoever recognises that the al- 
ways pure Parabrahma is myselfy 
and the world in which I*see a differ- 
cyptiatiuTi of beiqgs is a mere mdyd, 
an illusion, 1 recognise Ijim as my 
Guru be he a man of Any sort or 
kind. 

Whoever maintains -that this dual 
w'ovld becomes unified in ehit-Brahma 
and that this ehit-Brahma, the uni- 
versal cause, is the only true exis- 
tence, whoever fiinily believes that 
this world is created using tbe three- 
clraractered may a (illusion) as an in- 
strument, he is my Guru be he any 
sort of person. 

The world being a busy world 
appear^, to be* true. You say that 
the silver in the moiherVpearl is 
a new reality. How could the world 
in which wc move and which 
we see every day be a* non-reality ? 
If you should say how I can account 
for advaita iinlcus 1 recognfse the 
non-reality of ^the world, I answer 
that the non-reality of th|^ world 
becomes a necessary consequence if 
the dual world becomes unified in 
Brahma and we see such a world. 
Therefore the wise, intelligent Brah- 
ma renAuns at last^ We must al- 
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'Ways think that we are Brahma^ the 
formless^ the void^ the one without 
a second. 

The wise men whose minds are 
free from egoism, envy, lust and 
.other similar qualities suffer pleasures 
and pains without the least intention 
on their part, after Submitting their 
bodies to iCarmic Law. 

I bow to that dtmd which has 
sway over life, over Indrias, and over 
sleep. 

In talking about the unity of 
Jiva anji Brahma, if we should say 
I am a sthala person, I am lame, I 
am deaf &c., the word 'I' as referring 
to self seems to apply to the dtma 
which partakes of the characteristics 
of the bodily organs. But that which 
appears like the bodily organs is not 
the atraa. For it is within the reach 
of every person's experience to say 
this is my bq^y, this is my eye, this 
is my ear, this is my life, this i^ my 
mind, this is my intelligence, and to 
consider the difference between the 
lyenm and the tuum. By thus telling 
it we seem to think that the dtmd 
is different from the organs of the 
self. 

When the '1' is referred to the* 
dtmd, the ‘I' in such a case clearly 
appears to the mind of every object 
of the creation as different from •the 
organs of the body, the mind and 
the intelligence. 

When we talk of this object, ob- 
ject and refer the wordfc^to a pot &c., 
we consider the objects to be diffe- 
rent from our self. Similarly it is 
manifest by the foregoiqg sentence 
.that since we apply the words 'this,' 
'that' &c., to Our bodily orga^ns, we 
consider these as we consider pots 
&c., to be different from our dtmd. 
It is plain therefore that th^ dtmd 
which is called the '1' is the Sachidd- 
Jianda Brahma. The bodily organs 
^ which the word 'this' is applied 
are not the dtmd^ 

The term ^Saohiddpanda' was ap- 


plied to the 'I'* without the bodily 
organs. But while we say T am a 
man,' the expression means that the 
term 'man' is applied to 'me.^ Here 
'Sachiddnanda' refers to 'man' and 
'I' to the 'dtmd.^ .The expression there- 
fore means the bodily 'I.' Sachidd- 
nanda . has been applied to this 
bodily 'I'. But in what has gone 
before, Brahraatva was applied only 
* to the 'I' — the non-bodily dtmd. In 
the expression 'I am a man,^ if we 
should at present attribute Brah- 
matva to the bodily 'I,^ the applica- 
tion seems to be inconsistent. But 
this inconsistency would be removed 
from what follows. Bodies are not 
self-luminous but their luminosity 
is guided by Brahma. They are 
therefore distinct from the dtma. 
The I-ness or egoism in such bodies 
is a 'mere illusion. 

By the preceding objection it is 
manifest that the term '1' refers to 
the dtmd and not to the body. But 
by stating that the dtmd is known 
only by tdio knowledge of the 'I,' it 
seems to bo understood that the 
dtmd is not self-luminous but be- 
comes luminous by the knowledge of 
the 'I.' This statement stands in 
direct aiitagoiiisin to the saying of 
the Sruti tha,t the dtmd is. self- 
luminous. But the objection cannot 
stand, for the arttahkaruna that is in 
us rise’s ’ through the Indrias, sheds 
its lustre on the external objects, 
j^nd takes the reflections of such 
objects into itself, i. e., the external 
objects are reflected in the antahka-. 
rana. Had there been no lustre in, 

. the mirror which reflects our faces 
when we loo.k into it, the power of 
reflection cannot have been generated 
in it, and so our faces too cannot 
have appeared in it. Thus if the 
antahkarana had not been self-lumin- 
ous, it can not reflect, external ob- 
jects. 

It is evident that antahkarana has 
'luminosity from the fact that by our 
daily -experience we are able to. see 
that it reflects external- objects. 
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Tliia . luminosity is not innato to it to know dtmd this mnorance. ought 
but is the product of its contact with to be destroyed. When person 
dtmd and therefore the dtmd itself firmly knows that the antahmranid 
reflects in the antahkarana. It is and dtmd are one^ he attains the 
this antahkarana that has been atmd sdkshdtkdra being himself 
hitherto spoken of as*, the The above mdydvic ignorance. For the 
has already been spoken of as destruction of ignorance therefore 
, the dtmd. To the dull-witted the ’ the antahkarana known as the 'I* 
dimd has been spoken of as the is necessary. To say that the in- 
antahkarana. As the guru when dividual soul is Brahma is therefore 
initiating his disciple in Brahma^' .not faulty. 

vidyd teaches the student first in Sankara therefore says that ho 
order to lead him step by step *that recognises him as his Guru who after 
food is Brahma, .then that life is fully knowing that the dtmd which 
Brahma and then after the highest dwells in the consciences of all 
rung of the ladder is reaohcd shows creatures and guides the ^rious 
him ^hat the lower steps are wrong, movements of the indrias is the 
so after establishing at first that the same sis the self-luminous dtmd (the 
antahkarana called the 'V is the . universal soul), enjoys the resulting 
Brahma, when the student objects Brahmananda. 
that the dtmd known by the It is but natural for every person 

loses its luminosity, the guru says . to love his atmd i. e. himself better 
that what is there called dtmd is than any , other object. There can 
antahkarana ; if Brahma is to be be no love on any uninteresting 
known by a knowledge of the ^I,^ object. Therefore, expefience shows 
the Atmd is to be known by the that the dtmd is of greatest 
an ta/i^arana ; that the A tnid appear- interest. Since the form of 
ing as a witness is the cause of the -Brahma is ananda, ’* Sankara 
luminosity which appears in the says that the individual soul at- 
aniahkarana ; and that the dtmd is tains Brahmatva. Indra and other 

to be known only through the au- angels are satisfied with a very little 

tahkarana known. as the *r. Brahmananda. The man who enjoys 

If tl^e dtmd is self-luminous, is eternal bliss having an aimless mind 

there any necessity of the assistance becomes an object of adoration to 

of ihe antahkarana, (Ji^nown as the the angels. 

T) to know it ? The dtmd . is* .sur- 
rounded by agndna or ignorance and .G. R. S. 

^ 

THE ORIGIN OF SMALL-POX 


disease^ "the dreadful plague 

of the mUchodt* is supposed 
ave bad its origin in the, following 
gend. The story itself may appear 
arious to many. It is certainly 
be characteristic of a pathetic epi- 
kIo from one of our numerous 
urdnaa and has obtained currency 
matbf parts of the Jdadras presi- 
ilney* 

a mattem little 


.when, there lived a learned and 
pious Brdbman in a beautiful little 
village of the ' Godavari delta. He 
spent his days iu teaching the Ved^, 
as. all Brdhmans of old India did^ 
and had thus gathered around him 
a smalbcircle of young aishyof* To 
comfort his old age and revive his 
^ drooping spirits he was bleesed with 
a , daughter. But this domestic 
happiness was* only shortlived 
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wati ttanred by tbe death of his der 
voted dharma^patnu This sorrow 
was however mitigated in a way J>y 
the lisping condolence of his infant 
daughter and by the pleasure he 
derived in bringing her' up with 
care — a pleasure wnich. falls to the 
lot of all old men who suddenly hud 
themselves fathers. The child grew 
up to be a fair and intelligent girl 
and her father took care .to give her 
a good education. At this stage of 
the old man's life an incident oc- 
cured which led .to the final tragedy 
we shall relate. 

In a certain village in cfUe of the 
Southern districts^ there was a cobb- 
ler and his wife both of whom died 
leaving an only boy. The young 
fellow was fair and clever and find- 
ing himself helpless — not haying 
been trained in his father's profession 
—resolved to leave his native, village . 
to the Northern parts a^d earn a 
livelihood there. With no settled 
purpose he pushed his journey on 
until ho arrived in' the Village of 
our old Erdhman. Here the cobbler 
boy mischievously thought of per- 
sonating a ^rdbman^ wore the holy 
thread, which he had somehow 
manag^ to obtaiir, and sought to 
be admitted a disciple of our old 
Vedic perceptor. The boy's gpod 
looks and intelligence worked in his 
favour, he entered ' the circle of 
Bratnhmachdris and was taught the 
Ved&s as if he were a descendant of 
Rishie* His pirogress in the learn- 
ing of the. Shdstras was rapid and 
he was soon talked of as the best. 
Skdbtri in the village of the younger 
generation. • Tbis fact created a 
closer attachment between the*tfurtt 
and his .disciple of whose low descent 
the former had not the slightest 
suspicion. 

. The old man's daughter had by 
this time sufficiently grown in years, 
to make him atixipus about her mar- 
Hajg;e ; and in a most unguaxded 
naomenV he resolved^ to accent his 
cobbler disciple as *his sdu-in-law 


without making the necessary preli- 
minary enquiries about the boy's* 
descent *Hripursham/* as enjoined 
by the Sh&stras. * The match was 
arranged and the jll-fated couple 
united in holy wed-lock. ' The Brah- 
man wife of the learned cobbler soon 
gave birth to many children who 
strangely enough were destined to 
veYeal the truth of their father's 
descent. 

Every child has a favourite toy of 
its own and* tries to imitate in play 
what its parents may do in earnest 
necet'sity. But the children of our 
cobbler Brdhman took delight in 
giving the shape of shoes and slip- 
pers to whatever they might get 
hbld of. They would tear up a por- 
tion of their grandfather's kriakna^ 
ajinam cut it into the shape of a 
shoe, stich it with a thorn and 
the worn-out holy thread, and produce 
a neat pair of slippers. Such child’s 
play was indeed a matter of 
serious consideration of at least that 
{)arent who* had Brdhman blood in 
her veins. The matter was noticed 
more than once and in spite of the 
mother’s endeavours to divert their 
attention from that hated play, the 
cLildren showed a persistence which 
wae something more thap merely 
childish. The. woman thereon be- 
came furious and swore to sift the 
matter. At dead of night, arming 
herself with a’ knife she awoke her 
husband, stood before him like tlie 
'^avenging Angel” and with the 
•weapon of death in her band fear- 
fully demanded the truth from him. 
The horrible confession was made 
by the man who took courage in 
the thought that it had become too 
late for his wife to retriev’e .the ib-* 
famy. The next morning she went 
to her father and asked him what the 
prdjfasehittam was for an earthen 
pot polluted by the touch of a dog* j 
, and the pundit said that throwing 
it into the fire was the only purifica- 
tion for it. Her resolve was at once 
calmly taken. The same evening 
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she purpojsely sent her father away Brdhraan and the wife of a cobbler 
from the house with a commission^ 'is believed to be the elemental which 
scribble some lines on the wall of brings on small-pox. 
her houso^ and at night when all * The excessive heat and the burn- 
was silent, when the cobbler and the ing sensation of the body and the 
children, who were living testimony consequent necessity for cool dirt 

to hei* disgi'ace, were soundly sleep- in cases of small-pox, the custom of 

ing in their beds, she quietly slipped feeding people, • more especially 

out of the house and in a few minutes children, with cold rice mixed with 

returned to hef place beside her hue^ curd in mitigation of the small-pox 

band. The house was immediately •deity, the panctice of standing amidst 

on fire which was not extinguished a pool of water and reciting* the 

until the inmates were either chocked '^SitaM Stotram,^^ the total absti- 

to death or burnt to ashes. The old nence from sexual intercourse strictly 

man returned to the village next observed in those ^houses which arc 

morning only to see this fearful visited with the disease, the very 

tragedy and, from the lines on the name* given to it by the Dravidian 

wall of his house, received the dying peoples, and the havoc which it 

reprimands of his daughter for his commits when once it enters the 

indiscretion. It is said that not long camp of a community of cobblers — 

after he died of a broken heart. all these facts are adduced as evidence 

.This woman * or rather the spirit in favour of this legendary origin of 

of her who was the daughter of a . the disease. 0. Y. 

^ 

ASTROLOGY.t 

{Continued from page 160 .) 


CHARTER IV. 

OF SATURN.* 


ATURN is the most powerful, 
and at the same time, the most 
malignant of the planets. 

A. B. — Mr. Wilson seems to 
consider his malefic influence as in- 
ferior to that of Mars, but we can 
by no means agree with this opinion. 
It is true, the effects of Mars may 
be more . sudden, and consequently 
more remarkable, but at the same 
time they. are neither so malevolent 
nor so lasting. 

lUss aal Saturn oompartd 

(1) Mars may be compared to ft 
fevett violent indeed, but* short in 


it8*duration — while . (2) Saturn re- 
sembles a consumption, which 
though hardly perceptible in its pro- 
gress, is not* to be averted by any 
human skill. 

X. lu ITativitle^i t-t-Saturn is 

^ most terrible and destructive. 

(1). If placed in the mid-Aenuen, 
he causes ruin and disgrace ,* the 
person is nnfortuimte in almost^ 
everything, and upon the direction 
of Satujin to the cusp generally 
irretrievably ruined. There is scftfce- 
ly any aspect, however powerfuli 
which can counteract this position. 
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(2) When itt iim foiirtk in op- 
position to' this point, although cer- 
tainly weaker^ he is very uni'orUi- 
iiato. 

(3) . When placed in the ascen- 
or seveulk, the native is sub*- 

^ect to ftdlff Wow5 or other uccid'ents. 

(4 . It in CO fij unction or evil 
aspect with- the pn'ineipal significa- 
toi-s of mind, tiro person will be 
melancholy and ii^'poeondriac, always 
Tretting and repining, timorous and 
tenrt’ul, and* a great l<<ver of solitude, 
pcniu-iaiis and niggardly, such cha- 
raelers not imrre<|iiently, hide moin^jy 
and other vaUiahIc property in the 
earth or secret places. * 

A\ B. — (1) Those individuals who 
arre much under the influence of 
SiTCR?^, will generally bo found to 
be very ncroous; --ho is undoubted- 
ly the cause of melancholy madness, 

(2) The natives of SATUuy’are 
generally very malicious, fibrin in 
Mir .friendships, and iikplacable 
in tlveir enmities ; close, thoughtful, 
and reserced. and without the assis- 
tance of Maus, very bashful. ' 

(3) . ^ If Saturn be in good aspect 
with Ju]>iter, the evil is much dimi- 
nished, although Jupiter himself is 
peril a])S not much improved by the* 
familiarity. 

(4 , If S iTURN be In conjumtioii 
or bud aspect with Mars, the dis- 
position is extremely evil, to the 
cowardly revengeful disposition im- 
parted by Saturn is added a portion 
of courage, which often leads to the 
most (Wadful enterprises. 

(5). If Saturn be in ffood aspect 
to the luminaries or Mercurt, he 
gives much of prudence and subtlety 
and the whole conduct of the native 
evinces much pjvmanencp^ and 
stability. 

' ZI. In Horary Qaostbn 

. (1). Saturn rules by 

and 

(2). Capricorn by night 

. He also governs the Airy 
TripUcitica bv dan. 


(4). His exultation ( > 
wLibrUf his fall ( in Ariea 

— his detriment in cancer and Leo. 

[^Det. (1) The querent the person 
who asks a question, (2) The gae- 
sited is the person or thing enquired 
about] . 

iV. B.> — (1) The querent will be 
.most successful in dealing with aged 
persons,' and in mining and agricul- 
tural speculations. 

(a) ‘If wdl-dignifitd, the person 
siiinified by Saturn is acute, grave, 
and * circumspect ; fond of money, 
and Very laborious, and patient in 
bis endeavours to acquire it ; lohg in 
forming an opinion, (which when 
,once decided is generally pretty 
correct), and. obstinate in maintain- 

{b) If ill-dignified, the person 
signified by Saturn is sordid, jealous 
and mistrustful, cowardly and de- 
ceitful, envious, eovetous, without 
natural affection, miserable, wretched, 
and universally despised. 


CHAPTER V. 

OF JUPITEk 

. Jupiter is the largest, and, next 
to Saturn, the most powerful planet 
in our system. 

1. . In Nativities 

Those jxirsons in whose nativities 
Jupiter is * most powt-rful-^^vo. 
generous, open and sincere, neither 
practising fraud tliemselvesy •nor 
suspecting it in others ; above any 
mean or unworthy, action; their 
carriage is manly and noble, far la- 
moved from the sheepish stupidity 
of Saturn, or the impudent for- 
wardness of Mars. They are scru- 
pulously honest, firm friends, and 
generous enemies ; religious, kind 
and charitable. • 

(l^ If in conjunction or bad 
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aspect of Saturn, the disposition . is 
remarkably altered : — 

The native is profligate, careless, 
and irreligious, very fretful aud 
peevish, foolish and extravagant. 

(2). If Jupiter aspect the luifnU 
naries, or (3) be placed in the as* 
Cendant, — he gives a sound healthy 
constitution, capable ' of resisting 
very evil directions. 

, (4). When posited in the mid* 
heaven, — he confers (a) on' the no- 
tnlity — great honour and dignity ; 
(d) .on the merchants — success in 
trade and speculations. 

XX. In Borary Questions 

(1) . Jupiter rules Sagitturiiis 
by day, and 

(2) . Pisces by night. 

N. B. — This means that— if in a 


horary question Sagittarius shoijld 
be placed in the cusp of the first 
house, Jupiter would then be said 
to be the lord ( ) of the as- 

cendant. 

(3) . He governs the Fiery Tri- 
plicity by night. 

(4) . His exultation.is in Cancer, 
his fall in Capricorn , — his detri- 
ment in Gemini and Virgo. 

(a) If well-dignifiod , — the que- 
rent is respectable, fortunate, and 
prudent, fair in his dealings, and 
just in all his actions. 

(h) If ili-dignified — the person 
is dull, iiypocritical, mean and very 
coiiceited, a sycophant to his superi- 
ors, and a tyrant to his dependants. 

{To he continued.) 

H. M. Bandopadhya, f.t.s. 
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THE GENESIS STORY OF THE CREATION AND 
FALL OF MAN. 


f T is not possible here to quote 
largely to prove my point. I 
shall allude to only a few passages 
sufficient for. my purpose. Any 
one who reads the Bible carefully 
can collect numberless passages to 
prove the sanction of each of the 
crimes and moralities mentioned 
here. 

Lying and Deception — If we 
turn over to 2 Thess. ii, 11, we 
read : *‘G6d shall send them strong 
delusion, that they should believe 
a lie." 

Ezek, xiv. 9; ‘Tf the prophet be 
deceived when he hath spoken a 
‘thing; I, the Lord have deceived 
that prophet." 

In Exod. iii 18, we find that God 
^ominands Mo«es to deceive 
Pharaoh. 

In Josh, ii. 1-6 ; vi, 25, we 
Rahab is rewarded for treated 
and falsehood. 


Cheating . — "And I [the Lord] 

• will give this people favour in the 
sight of the Egyptians ; and it shall 
come to pass that when ye go, ye 
shall not go empty ; but every 
woman shall borrow of her neigh- 
bour, and of her that sojoUrneth in 
her house, jewels of silver, and 
jewels of go.ld. and raiment; and ye 
shall put them upon your sons, and 
upon your daughters ; and ye shall 
spoil the Egyptians” (Ex. iii. 21,22.) 

"And the Lord said • unto Moses* * 
...Speak now in the ears of the 
people, and let every man borrow 
of his- neighbour, and every woman 
of her neighbour, jewels of silver, 
and jewels of gold." (Ex, xi, 1,.2), 

"And the children of Israel did 
according to. the word of Moses,; 
and they borrowed uf the Egyptians 
jewels of silver, aftd jewels of gold, 
and raiment ; and the l^td ^gttve 
the people favour in the sight of 
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the Egyptians, so that they lent 
unto them such things as they re- 
quired ; and they spoiled the Egyp- 
tians,” (Ex. xii, 35, 36). Here we 
find the Lord distinctly advising his 
people to cheat. 

Murder. - We find murder taught 
ill the pages of the Bible Ex. xxxii, 
27, says; “Thus saith the Lord, 
God •of Israel, “Put every man his 
sword by his side, and go in and 
out from gate to gate throughout 
the camp, and slay- every man his 
brother, and every man his com- 
panion, and every man . his 
neighbour.” 

Ezek, ix, 9: “Slay utterly old 
and young, both man a\id woman, 
infint and suckling.” 

. Jer, xlvii, 10 ; “Cursed be he that 
keepeth back, his sword from blood.” 

Jiiel, the murderess of Sisera, is 
•eulogized ill this blessed book. See 
Jud, V, 24* — 28. 

In their wars the Israelites were 
often commanded to exterminate 
the enemy without pity : And they 
waited against the Midianites, as 
the Lord commanded Moses; and 

theysLew all the males And the 

children of Israel took all the women 
of Midian captives, and their little 
ones, and took the spoil of all their 
cattle, and all their flocks, and all 
their goocls. And they burnt all 
their dities wherein they dwelt, and 
all their’ goodly castles with fire.” 
(Num. xxxi, 7 — 10). When Moses 
learned that the women and chil- 
ilren were saved, this Man of 
God, and this great legislator orders : 
“Kill every ‘male among the little 
ones, and kill every woman that 
h.ith known man.”* 

lu Deub. iii, 3 — 6 we read : “The 
L Mrd our God delivered into our 
hands Og also, the K,ing of Bashan, 
and all his people : and we smote 
hinj until none was left to him re- 
maining. And .we took • all his 
cities at that time, there was not a 
city which we took nob from them, 
thrcMcoro cible8....r.And we utterly 


destroyed them as we did unto 
Sihan, King of Hishbon, utterly 
destroying the men, women, and 
children of every city.” Not even 
the helplessness of women and 
children, found its way to the hearts 
of Jehovah and its people. Joshua's 
leadership is also another long ac- 
count of bloodshed and plunder. 

Intolerance -and Persecutioi^, 
Deut. xiii, 6 — 9 teaches ; “If thy 
brother, the son of thy mother, or 
thy spn, or thy daughter, or tho 
wife or thy bosom, or thy friend, 
which is as thine own soul, entice 
thee secretly saying, “Let us go and 

serve other gods Namely, of the 

gods of the people which are round 
about you... Thou shalt not consent 
unto him ; neither shall thine eye 
pity him ; neither shalt thou spare; 
neither shalt thoif conceal him ; but 
thou shalt surely kill him ; thine 
hand shall be the first upon him to 
put him to death, and afterwards 
the hand of all the people.” 

Mark xvi, 16 : “He that believeth 
and is baptized shall be saved ; but 
he that believeth' not shall bo 
damned.” 

Paul, who may be said to be the 
real founder of Christianity says : 
“If ftny man preach any other 
gospel unto you than that ye have 
received, let him be accursed” (Gal. 
i. 9). And in Gal. v. 12, this great 
apostle says : “1 would they were 

even cub off which troubles you.” 
It was these, and’ other similar 
teachings in God’s holy word, that 
during the course of eighteen cen- 
turies deluged Europe with the 
best and bravest blood. That turned 
a smiling continent into a vast 
Aceldama, where the Church pur- 
chased her.existence’ with the price 
of the blood of the grandest and 
best. That made that continent one 
huge Golgatha of human skulls. 
Run over the pages of history and 
behold the rivers of blood rushing 
through the once bright land. See 
the smoke ascending from the piles 
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tvhere the doubters, the thinkers, 
the pioneers of human progress are 
being sacrified to maintain the ex- 
istence of this fiend known as Chris- 
iianity. • Adultery, — In Ex. xxi., 
7—11 A father is permitted to sell 
his. daughter into concubinage. The 
tvord euphemistically translated 
loiiid-servaut properly means con- 
cubine. 

Rahab, the harlot, is specially 
honoured by being owe of the chosen 
ancestresses of the son of God. 
Other passages might be pointed 
out if necessary. 

! Human Sacrifices are sanctioned 
in the Bibie as witness the intended 
offering of* Isaac ; also the account 
of Jephthah’s daughter ; end other 
passages. Liv. xxvii, 28, 29. 

Injustice to wdmen, crueUy to 
children, any many other things 
‘Which civilized teings cannot possi* 
bly endorse are taught in these 
pages. When a Christian tells you 
that evil is mentioned only to be 
condemned he either io.rgets or 
does not know his Bible. 

I have now gone over nearly all 
1 had to say, imperfectly, indeed, 
I know it has been done, hut how- 
iinp'erfect, I have at least shpwn 
you, that the course of things have 
not been so smoot h as the Church 
wishes^to make it appear. If I have 
not Bubceeded in convincing you 
of the absurdity of believing this 
book to be the Word of God— this 
book which tells yoU with daring 
audacity that an all-good and merci- 
ful father, as yon believe God to 
be, could give' the brutal and fero- 
cious and immoral commands'^hich 
you have heard me read — I trust 
1 have at least succeeded dn arous- 
ing in your minds a suspicion of 
the. truth' of all you are t<»ld to. 
belieVe# a suspicion which I hope 
may you to serious investi- 
of this momentous' question. 
lAei) Hke the Rev. Dr. West* 
cott and others tell me that, for 
instancy, the Epistle of Paul to.tbo 


Hebrews, could not * possibly have 
been written by Paul, when he read 
for .instance in Kitto's Cyclopaedia 
of the Bible that the cauonicity 
• (that is, its right to a place in the 
Scriptures) of this Epistle is a pure* 
assumption ; when the Rev. Dr; 
Angus collects 80,000 various read- 
ings in the N. T. and Griesi>neh 
•collects 140,000 ; when I hud that 
the Hebrew contains verses which 
are nob in the Septinigint, and the 
‘Septnagint contains verses which 
are not in the Heb. or the Samari- 
tan version, when I hnd devout and 
orthodox men admitting that the 
Septuagint is a corru[)t and unrelia- 
ble version, and yet wh'en I learn . 
that Christ quoted fronv this corrupt 
and unreliable version in preference 
to the Hebrew, fioin which our 
biblbs ate translated, 1 ask you in • 
the name of common seaise, 
am I to belfeve ? and whether you 
can blame me for my unbelief? 
We are oot et>deavouring, as spnie 
Christians assert to tear do^wn pub- 
lic morality, but we are protesting. ‘ 
against the elevutiou of stupidity' 
as intelligence. ' 

‘The Genesis History of the 
Creation and fall of Man.” 

Excavations on the site of •Nine- 
veh, begun by Sit Henry Layard 
some years ago, and continued by 
the latp. Mr. 'George Smith, Mr. 
Rassam, and others, brought to 
light certain “cylinders and tablets,” 
bearing cuneiform kiscriptions, 
which proved to be records of the 
Creation and Flood • legends, etc. 
Of two remarkable series of tablets, 
one gives the story of the Creation 
and Fall, the other the Izdubar 
legends. “Izdubar, by some scholars, 
is supposed to be the Nimrod of 
the Bible. This iSeries consisted of 
twelve tablets, and there appear to 
have been -four editions, if not more, 
in ‘ the Assyrian librkry. : All th® 
lableta are* much mntilatad except 
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the eleventh, and this contains the 
Chaldean account of the Dilinje, 
which was coininitted to writing 
earlier than the story of' the Crea- 
tion. The first two tablets are 
occupied with events, hir the most 
part miraculous, in the life of Izdu~ 
bar. The gods are said to have 
delivered into his hands the city 
of Erech (Warka), which is mein- 
tioued in Genesis as being one of 
the cities of Nimrod. Izdubur be- 
came monarch over lands extending 
from the Persians Gulf to the 
Armenian Mountains, and from the 
Euphrates to Elani. The eighth 
tablet of the legtMid relates how. he 
fell sick, and was told in a dream 
10 underbake a long journey in order 
to be cured by a sage who dwelt 
at the* .mouth of the river Euph- 
rates. Hasisadra, the sage, has 
survived the Flood on account of 
his piety, and he relates to Izdnbar 
the story which is read in the ele- 
venth tablet. The inscription re- 
cords how the gods commanded* 
Hasisadra, or Xisulhriis, as Berosus 
(third century B.c.) calls him, to 
build a great ship. Its size and 
manner of construction ’are told, 
and olso its purpose : the builder 
his family, his servants and slaves, 
are to enfer it, with his grain, 
furniture, and .goods — into it enter, 
and the door of the ship turn/ 
The beasts, of the field, and all 
animals, are also to be sheltered, 
because a heavy yain from heaven 
will descend, on aocount of the 
wickedness of mankind. The des- 
cription of the outpouring of the 
Watters is highly poetical. A storm 
at dawn.-— 

‘Arose from the horizon of heaven, exten- 
ding and wide ; 

Vul in the midst of it thnndred, and 

Nebo and Saru went in front ; 

The throne bearers went over mountains 
and plains ; 

The destroyer N^rgal overturned ; 

Ninip went ii\ front and oast down ; 

The spirits carried destruction - 

•In their gloyy they swept the earth ; 


OF THE CREATION. Etc. m 

Of Vul the flood reached to heaven : 

The bright earth to a waste was turned.* 

The deluge and storm continued 
for days and nights, and then 
came the calm; and we are told 
'how Hasisadra sab down and wept 
when the light broke over his face, 
and he saw the waste of waters. 
On the seventh day after he sent 
forth a dove, then a swallow, both 
of which returned ; until, at last, 
the» raven >va8 sent forth, and fouml 
once more a home on the earth. 
We are further told of tlie exit of 
all* persons and animalH from the 
ship, or ark, and how a saoilice 
was offered, an I was followed by 
a Covenant and blessiiig, with an 
understanding that the world should 
nob again be visited with a similar 
destruction. These are a few of 
tiie most strikiii^ incidents in the 
Chaldean account of the Flood, 
and the agreements and differences 
between it and the Mosaic acconnb 
are very remarkable, both of which 
differ from the history of Berosus, 
the Babylonian priest, who derived 
his knowledge, like the writers of 
other Assyrian copies, fi-oni the 
more ancient Chaldean text. 

Equally interesting is the story 
of the Creation, which contains 
also very striking agreements with 
the Bt)ok of Genesis, but has fuller 
details and incidents not mentioned 
by Moses. It relates the fall of 
a celestial being corresponding to 
Satan, and a -war in heaven; the 
cruatiiui of the werld by successive 
stages, and each of which, as it 
appeared, was pronounced by the 
Deity to be good ^ last of all the 
creation of man endowed with 
sptiech and divinely instructed ‘as 
to his noble* state and privileges; 
then the temptation by a dragon, 
and the fall of man, bringing upon 
him the course of Deity. Oriental 
scholars are still, undecided about 
the meaning of proper names in 
the legends, and their correspon- 
dence with those in the Bible; 
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and also as to tlie geographical 
position of the mountain on which 
the ark rested. One derivation 
that is agreed upon is too interest- 
ing to be omitted.* The name Adam 
given to the tirst man in Genesis, 
IS found in the Chaldean ■ account 
of the Creation as meaning all 
mankind — Adami, or Admi. On a 
very early Babylonian seal in the 
British Museum one of the most 
ancient legends seems to be illus- 
trated by the drawing of two 
figures seated, one on each side of 
a sacred tree, and reaching forth 
a hand to its fruit, wliile behind 
one of the persons is stretched a 
serpent. The variations between 
the earliest Assyrian copy, the 
history of Berosus, and the Bible 
are such as to preclude the idea 
that one borrowed from the other. 
They all suggest that each was 
a separate, independent embodi- 
ment of (in earlier traxiition^ the 
common source of aU the narra- 
tives, When Abraham left ‘Ur of 
the (Jhaldees* he would certainly 
carry with him traditions of his 
early honiiB similar to those which 
afterwards formed part of the 
Hebrew history. 

Much of the ancient literature 
contained on these clay tablets was 
destroyed beyond restoration by 
their ^ing broken into thousands 
of pieces, and, “and when we learn 
that the Royal Library at Xineveh 
contained at least 30,000 tablets, 
the few in comparison we possess, 
however highly we may prize them, 
cannot tint make us, impatient to 
have unearthed the tlionsands that 
still lie in the mounds of Konyunjik. 
Yet, inesliinable as is the value 
of what has been recovered, pieced 
together, and deciphered, the in- 
terest does not lie in the fact aloud 
that it is from the contents of an 
ancient Assyrian library that we 
have new light and fresh meaning 
|riven to history, b.ut phiefly because 
tbUi very literature was. in moat 

• ''Chaldean and A'uyrian Libratiet/' D\ 


part, derived from that of a much 
older nation — the Chaldeans. When 
we have read how Abraham left 
‘Ur of the Chaldees/ we have, 
perhaps, nob often imagined him 
. ujs going out from a city that had 
a royal palace, a library, and a tem- 
ple for religious worship ; we have 
nob fully realised that this city was 
the centre of a nation ruled by 
a king, whose people possessed laws, 
institutions, and a literature, giving 
proof that they enjoyed a civili- 
safion capable of a very favourable 
comparison with our own. About 
2000 B. c. the city of Ur. now re- 
presented on our maps by the 
mounds of Meyhein. was the resi- 
dence of a king, Urukh, as he is 
usually called. The earliest monu- 
mental remains that we know of 
belong to his period, and the .cy- 
lindrical seal of liis son and suc- 
cessor, Dungi, has been discovered 
mid IS now in the British Museum. 
Before this time there had existed 
many ancient Liaditions among the 
Babylonians, some relatiijg to their 
own history, others giving accounts 
of the Creation, the Deluge, the 
Tower of Bfihel, besides legends of 
heroes. At tlie period of which 
we speak, contemporary with Abra- 
ham tluse traditions had already 
been partly committed to writing. 
Mr. Smiili, in his ‘Chaldean -Acco- 
unt of Genesis/ says that' from 
2000 BC. to 1850 *bc was the tinio 
of greatest literary activity, that 
there was a general collecting and 
developing of the earlier traditions.”* 
In these legends, then — pure 
figments of the human mind— we 
have |:he origin of the Geneais story 
of the Creation and Fall of Man, 
on which has been built that very 
unsubstantial fabric, the Chiistian 
faith ; and that this story can still 
* be accepted as given by Divine 
inspirabitm proves how clingingly 
'‘Authority” rides on the shoulders 
-of Reason like Sindbad’s “old man 
of the sea.” HENRY DaY. 

tv and Rest, March 1881. 
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a person who knows 
tiofc the necessary prayaschitta 
comes to know it at a future date, 
he should perform it secretly as 
soon as known. A person knowing 
it can do it himself. When a 
person wants to rid hirnseli* of all 
sin, he should perform ten lakhs of 
Gdyatri Japa. As an expiation 
for all sin, an * Ekadasi. Rudra- 
bhishika with an ash-smearing of the 
entire frame and lying on a bed of 
ashes can be adopted. Purushasnkta 
repeated sixteen times as day conti- 
nued for a month would rid a rnfin 
of all sin. Similarly, Pavamaiuu- 
sukta Japa or Aghamarshana Sukta 
Japa or feeding on milk&c. or Prayas- 
chitta at the time of MAgha &c., or 
bathing in sacred streams, or inform- 
ing an assembly of a sin committed, 
or feeling sincere sorrow for the 
sin committed, or studying the 
Veda and the Vedanta would suffice 
as expiation for a number of 
sins. When the man is unable to 
repeat the name of Krishna as an 
expiation for sin, he may chant the 
uaujc of Hari. Bathing in the 
Ganges would relieve a man of all 
sin and would bo better than doing 
a thousand ClulndiAvanas. Sins 
would lly off by a bath in the Gan- 
ges as snakes fly off at the appear- 
ance of a kite. Whoever says that 
as Brahmahattyd would not vanish 
by bathing in the Ganges' would 
suffer as much as the doer of a 
cnae of Brahmahattyds. ’Who- 
ever thinks otherwise would suffer 
the sin of Kumvhipdka. He would 
be born an ass after the lapse 
of a Kalpa, By b.^ thing in the Gan- 
ges, a person would attain Heaven^ 
and salvation. There is no better’ 
waters than the Ganges and no 
better good than- Kesava, no better 
^aste than the Brahman, so says 
Brahma. In the Kritayuga sins 
▼oold Tanish by bathing in any 


stream ; in the-Tr^a ynga, at Push- 
kara &c., in the Dm para ynga at 
Knrukshetra ; in the Kuli yuga, in 
Ganga. There is no b^iLier t-hing 
than .Ganga. All sins vanish in 
it. In the Kiit-ayuga, sins would 
be very few and therefore they 
vanish by a both in any othor 
fltream but in the Kali yeas sins 
are in the ascendent, they can 
vanish only by bathing in the 
Ganges. 

If a person of good character, 
having no desire, should commit 
a sin unknowingly but is unable 
to expiate it, and if the sin is any 
other than a Mahdpattaka, he should 
perform a strict prdyasciiitta for 
six years ; if done constantly, for 
twenty years ; if done knowingly, 
for eighteen years ; if done know- 
ingly several times, for twenty-four 
years; if continued for too long 
a period, for thirty-six years. If 
npapdtjiakas occur, prdyaschittas 
extending over a period of two, Tour, 
six, eight, ten, or twelve years 
should be made. If Prakiruaa, 
prayaschittas extending over one 
to six years ' should be performed ; 
if Kshudra sins, krichra, athikrichra 
and ch^ndrayana, and twelve fasts 
should be undergone. A non- 
Br^^hmin or an illiterate Brahmin 
should undergo a two-fold prdyas- 
chittya ; if a Sndra or non-karmic 
Brahma, three fold. For Mahapa- 
takas, prayaschittas should extend 
for over a- dozen years. For jsins 
whose expiations are untold, Chdn- 
diayanas should be done accord- 
ing to qualifications ; for sundry 
sins, a fast for three days and a Pra- 
japatya ; for still nfinor sins, twelve 
or thirty Prauayamds ; for Nvomen 
and Sudras, prAnayamas without 
mantra ; for sundry sins, sundry 
gifts as giving alms to Brahmans. 
Where silence is lost, think of 
.VUbira., 
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A rider on n chariot drawn by 
nil ns8 or a camel, a naked sleeper, 
a nuked eater, a copulator with hia 
wife during the (kiy.all these should 
bathe with tied cloths on, and 
do a PraudyAina. , If the deed 
is done unknowingly, he should 
inertly bathe; if done twice, four* 
Prandyamas ; if done four or five 
times, a day s fast ; if done ou many 
occasions, ^ ihree nights' fast. If 
- a man sits on either an ass or a 
camel he should fast for six daj^s. 

If a Guru is talked of in the 
singular number, if lie is addressed 
as a peisoii would talk to a intMiial, 
if a Biahman is put to fright, if he 
is Ijgliily talked of, if a culpable 
homicide u(it auiovtutiug to murder 
is made, it he is . thrashed a little,the 
man tln^t does it s’hould immediate- 
ly prostrate liimself before the 
Guru or the Brahman, ask his par- 
don and fast till the evening. Some 
are of tipinion that two or three 
fusts should be observed. If a 
Guru is pub to shame, the doer 
should observe a three days' fast. 

If a person should spit at, retort, 
frighten, abuse, leap over, or talk 
disrespectfully of Gurus, angeU, 
Brahmans, purohits, parents aod 
kings, such a inau should cut off 
the tip of his todgue. He should . 
make an offering of gold ; if on tw»o 
or three occasions, a thousand 
Gdyatri ; if done unconsciously,* a 
Prajapatya, a bath and request to 
the Guru. 

If a Sudra puts a Brahman to 
shame, he should fast fur seven 
night, if he puts a Kslmtriya to 
shame, a single fast ; if he employs 
others * to be at a Brahman, a. 
Krichra ; if he beats, an athikriclya; 
if blood gushes out, a krichrdthi- 
krioiira ; if by * beating, the outer 
ekiu goes off, a krichra ; if a bone ' 
is broken, an athikrichra ; if a limb 
is lost, a Parakakrichra. This is 
one view, some others bold that if 
be intends to beat, a half krichra 
sbould be done ; if he beats, a 


krichra ; if there is an oozing of 
blood ; an athikrichra. But this is 
a foolish view. If a Brahman is 
put to shame uncousciouly and 
accidentally, a quar.ter, a half or a 
full krichra should be done ; if a 
limb is lost, ten cow gifts ; if the 
loss of -the limb is caused' volun- 
tarily, twenty cow gifts. If a 
Brail i^aii is thrashed with his leg, 
he sh Jiild fast, bathe, prostrate 
himself before the Brahman and 
ask his pardon, if there is a mere 
contact of tue leg, he should apo- 
logize with him. It is a very hein- 
ous crime tp thrash a person who 
cohabits \iiith another's wife till 
blood gushes out from him. 

If a sickly man should answer 
the calls of nature in the waters, 
he should bathe with tied cloths on 
and touch a cow after buthiug. If 
the deed is done couscleuliously, he 
should fist and then bathe ; if done 
conscientiously on two or three 
occasions, he should fast for three 
days. He should also perform 
G lyatri Japa. If a healthy person 
simuld commit tlie s.-uue dee<i, he 
sliould bathe thrice and should 
chant Agh.imursbana Sukta japi 
thrice ; if done on various occasions, 
a Taptakrichra. The same expia- 
tion hold good for one who answers 
the calls of nature without water 
by his side. The same holds good 
Wirh the depreciu; ion of any other 
Dharina, If a traveller eases him- 
self at a place where there is no- 
water, -he snoiild- clean’ himself at 
the place where there is water and 
should bittiie with the same clothing 
on. * When he holds fast the calls 
of nature he j^hould perform one 
hundred and eight Gayatri. When 
the ordinary Karmas are .not done, 
'he should fast. The- same holds 
good with sundry Karinas. 

(To be continued)* 
0. R. S, 
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Qhhandoffya- Upanishad, 


'‘Thia 80 solid-accmiiig world, after 
all, is but air-iniage over Me, 
the 04ly reality ; and nature with 
its thou sand -fold productions and 4 
destruction, but tlip reflex of our 
inward foiTjc, the phantasy of our 
dream. ” — Carlyle. 
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^ElllIAPS, the most important 
psychic event of the period is* 
tlie sudden appearance of a miracle 
worker in tl>e person of Francis 
ISchiattcr, who is takinp^ the Chris- 
tian world by surprize like the 
Christ of old by his wonderJus heal- 
ing power. An American news- 
paper reports as follows : “For two 
b^s)fc months Francis Schlatter had 
been the honored ^uest of the good 
alderman. On the night of the 13th 
Schlatter had gone to bed as usual. 
The evening liad been full of work 
Visitors from a distance had followed 
him home and just before bed-timC 
a carriage has driven .up to the door. 
It had’ come from the Stat% Insane 
Asylun), bearing .a poor lunatic, who 
moaned heavily as his friends drove 
him to the house of the healey. 
Schlatter 'at once, came out to the 
carriage, treated the*lunatic, and the 
carriage drove ofE. The visitors 
left. The family gathered round 
Schlatter, who, as his habit was, sat 


down by the centre table and readf 
from the large family Bible some 
passages from the Prophets of the 
Old Testament. Then he bade his 
friends good-night and went to bed. 
It had been a fatiguing day. As 
many as live- thousand persons had- 
passed in single tile before him ; to 
every one in that long' procession 
he had given the healing grasp. 
And the next day the crowd wa« 
expected to be .still larger.*’^ So, 
Mr. Schlatter goes on curing 
thousands of invalids cvery-day pro- 
nounced incurable by the medical 
science of the day. And what is the 
secret of his ^Imost supernatural 
success ? To the query of a reporter 
jMr. Schlatter said : "I am nothing*,"^ 
said he, ^‘bqt the Father is.every-' 
thing. Have faith ih the Father 
and ^11 will be well.” “The Father,*' 
said he, “can grow a pair of lungs < 
just as easily as He can cure a cold* 
if He wants a sick man to have a* 
new pair of lungs he will ,, have 
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theiti " 

There is a Christ-like grandeur in 
the above assertions of ^ Schlatter 
wj^icb makes them almost prophetic 
on account of the intensity of his 
faith> 


There will be n^^derers of men 
• as long as there are murderers of anir 
: for the influence of cultivated 
murder grows and extends its sway, 
just as all other things do that ar^ 
cultivated. It is but a very short 
step from murdering to eat, to mur- 
dering for money, to get clothes *and 
food. Both are for* the t; ratification 
of selfishness,* and spiritually, there 
is no distinction. 

The fathers and mothers who eat 
axxd drink impure things, think ev^ 
thoughts, and indulge in hatred, are 
in just the condition to* conceive 
criminals for offspring. No civil law 
can reach them for .this, but the * 
^Divine law brings to fruition the 
embodiments of their ignorance and 
inharmony, and they virtually reap 
what they have sown. — L. A. M, 


The chief help .to self-realization 
is, however, that reflection which 
comes of oneV own effori; ; all the 
rest, including grace and so forth are 
Sut subordinate means to the end. 
Attend, therefore, •carefully to the 
principal means. If the teaeher can 
raise the ignorant, without his per- 
sona! effort, what is there to prevent 
him from carrying a camel or even 
an ox, all^ady brokell, to the bliss of 
complefe liberation. 

Yj^gdvdeiahiha, 


Weak and ignorant ^as thou art, 
;Onian, humble as thou'oughtest to. 
bit, O child of ibe dust, wouldst 


thou raise thy thoughts to* inflnite 
•wisdom — wouldst thqu see omni- 
potence displayed before thee contem- 
plate thine own frame ! Fearfully and. 
yvonderfully art thou made : • Praise, 
therefore, thy creator with awe, and 
rejoice before him with reference. 

Wherefore is consciousness reposed 
i%thee alone and whence is it derived 
thee ? • ^Tis not in flesh t#think — 
\is not in bones to reason’. The lic5n 
knoweth not that \vonns shall eat 
him ; the ox perceiveth not that 
he is fed for slaughter. Something is 
added to thee unlike to what thou 
• seest ; something informs thy clay 
higher than all that is the object of 
thy senses. Behold \yhat is it ! ; 

The body remaineth perfect after 
this is fled ; therefore it* is no part of • 
the body. It is immaterial — there- 
fore eternal ; it is free to act there- 
fore acaountabl§ for its actions. 

♦ ♦ 

Set anger far* from us ; it is des- 
tructive to those who are its slaves. 

* All its rage turns to its own misery, 
and authority becomes all the more 
irksome the more obstinately it is 
.resisted* It is like a wild animal 
who struggles only to ^ull the noose 
by which it is caught tighter. 

Seneca. 


There are two scientifle theories 
regarding the longevity of man^s 
fife. According . to Hufeland and 
others every animal lives eight times 
the number of years it takes to ^row. 
Acco^ing to them mkn grows up 
"to his' 25th year. The other* theory 
maintains that on the average one 
grows to the age of 20, and five 
times the peric^ of growth is the 
limit of human e*ndarance, no matter 
how carefully one lives. According 
to the Indian Yogis, the breat^ of 
man may be sb *r8gi)lated as to 
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enable him to. live for a number of 
years which far exceeds the computa- 
tion of the men of science. 


The chief contestant of universal 
religiousness ha^, been, and is,- Sir 
•John .Lubbock, although the for<5e 
of •circi^m stances has driven him of 
late to change his mode of presenting 
his contest. In th^ earlier editions 
of his Prehi??toric Times he claims 
that ^^almdst all the/ most savage 
races^^ are '^entirely without a reli- 
gion, ''without idea of deity and 
.-that '.'almost universal testimony 
of travellers'^ supports this assertion. 
In his fifth edition (1890) he still 
claims that "alinost all the savage 
races” arc /^entirely without a reli- 
gion, without idea of deity,” but he 
•proceeds to define what religion is 
not. It is not "a ‘mere fear of*the 
unknown,” it is not more or less- 
vague belief in witch -craft,” it is 
something ^^higher” thstn all this ; 
and if this "higher estimate,” of 
religjpn be adopted then his original 
assertion remains true, that "many, 
if not all, of the most, savage races” 
are "entirely without a religion,, 
without any idea of a deity.” The 
object of this definition of^the word 
religion is plain.* Between the years 
1800 and 1800 evidence as to the 
religiousness of savage tribes kept 
pouring in Jroin all quarter of the 
world ; the list of -linbclieving sava- 
.ges made public by Sir John Lubbock 
in 1869 *was seriously interfered, with, 
and the position taken by 'W aitz, 
that "the religious 'element, so far 
from being absent from uncultured 
peoples, influences their* whole con- 
ception of Nature,” was powerfully 
substantiated. Then .Str John 
Lubbock repairs his damaged argu- 
ment, working with the* in^pleiiients 
of the jnost bigoted mqmber of an 
old-fashiohed missionary speiety. He 
defines' religion • as something spiri- 
tually ^^bigher*^ ihan the Relief of a 


Hottentot or Eskimo, and then re- 
peats bis assertion of 1869 that "all 
of .the most savage races are entirely 
without” puch "a religion.” 


Reform like *charity ifust begin 
at hom^. Once welfat home, it will 
radiate outward, irrepressible, into 
all that we touch and handle ; speak 
and work ; kindling ever new light* 
by incalculable cantagion, spreading 
in Geometric ratio far and wide 
doing good only where it spreads 
and not evil. 


Mark Twain, the eminent English 
author, gives the following account 
*of a second sight which came under 
his direct experience ; 

Several years ago I made a cam- 
paign on the platform with Mf. 
(jeorge Cable. In Montreal . we 
were honored with a reception. It 
began at it in the afternoon in along 
drawing-room in the Windsor Hotel. 
Mr. Cable and I stood at one end of 
this room, and the. ladies and gentle- 
men entere(> it at the other .end, 
crossed it at that end, then came ‘up 
the long feft-haud side, shook hands 
with us, said a word or two, and 
passed on, in the usual way. My 
sight is of the telescopic sort and I 
presently recognized a familiar face 
among the throng of stmngers drift- 
ing in at the disUnt door, and I said 
to^ lAfeclf, with surprise and high 
gratifi^tion, "That is Mrs. R., I had 
forgotten that she was a Canadian.” 
She had been a great friend of mine 
in Carson City, Nev., iu the eply 
days. . I had not seen her or heard 
of her for twenty years ; I £ad not 
been thinking a£out her ; there was 
nothing *to suggest her to me, nothing 
to bring her to my mind ; in fact, 
to me she had long ago ceased to 
exist, and had disappeared . my 
coupbiousness. .But I knew *her 
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instantly ; and I saw her so clearly 
that I was able to note some of the 
particulars •£ her dress, and did note 
them, and they remain^ in my mind. 
I was impatient for her to come. In 
the midst of the handshakings I 
snatched glimpses of her and noted 
her progr«s with the slow-moving 
file across the erfd of the room, then 
I saw her start up the sWe, and this 
gave me a full front view of her 
face. I saw her last when she was 
within twenty-five 4‘ct of me. For 
an hour I kept thinking she must 
still, be in the room somewhere and 
would . come at • last, but I was dis- 
appointed. 

When I arrived in the lecture 
hall that evening some one said : 
^*Come into the waiting-room ; there^s 
a friend of yours there, who wants 
to see you. You^ll not be introducei 
— you are to do the recognizing with- 
out help if you can.^^ . 

I said to myself, 'Tt is Mrs. R. ; 
I shan^t have any trouble.^^ 

There were perhaps ten ladies 
present, all seated. In the midst 
of them was Mrs. R., as I had ' ex- 
pected. She was dressed, exactly as 
she was when. I ba^^ seen her in the 
afterpoon. I went forward and .shook 
hands with her and called h^v by 
name, and said : 

^ “I knew you the moment you 
appeared at the rcceptiou this after- 
noon." 

She looked surprised, and said : 
^^But I was not at the reception. 
I have just arrived from Quebec, 
and have not been in towo an hour." 

It was my turn to be surprised 
now. I 'said : '^I *cairt helj) it I 
give you my word of honor that it 


is as I say. I saw you at tlje re- 
ception, and you were dressed pre- 
cisely as you are now. When they 
told me a moment ago* that I should 
find a friend in this room, your im- 
age ro.se before, me, dress and all, 
just as I had seen you at the re-' 
cep t ion. 

• These are the facts. She was not . 
at the reception at all, oi; anywhere 
near it ; but I saw her there never- 
.thcless, and most clearly and unmis- 
takably. To that I could make oath. 
How is one to explain this ? T was 
not thinking of her at the time ; had 
not thought of her .for years. Rut 
.sho bad been thinking of n^c, no. 
d< abt ; did her thought flit through 
leagues of. air to nje, and bring with 
it that clear and pleasant vision of 
herself? I think so. That was and 
remains my sole experience in the 
matter of apparitions — I mean ap- • 
pariliona that oorae when one is 
(ostensibly) awake. I could have 
been asleep for a moment ; the 
apparition could have been the crea- 
ture gf a dream. Stil^ that is 
npthing to tlie point •; the feature of 
interest is the happening of ■ the 
thing’ just at that time, instead of 
|it an earlier or later time, which is 
argument, that it.s origin lay in 
thought-transference. 


•God is in all’things, but no one 
seeth Him ; the musk-deer not know- 
ing that the fragrance conit^s from 
its navel runs hither and thither in 
eager search of 'it. 

TuWidds. 
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ANCIENT SANKHYA SYSTEM. 

{Continued from page 167.) 


JjrHE view of the Sankhya philo^ 
sophy taken in the preceding 
papers is what is exactly taught in 
.ancient Sanskrit works. The follow- 
ing exposition of* the Sji'ukhya 
occurs in the 300 bh chapter of the 
Santi Parva of the Mabdbharata 
in the form of a dialogue between ^ 
Bashista nnd ^ king , Janaka.. “O. 
Prince,” said Bashista ‘Sve have 
heard that the Sankhyas call the 

primordial A vyakta(5ir?T?fr), 

the unmanifested and indescribable. 
From Avyakta ( ) is produced 

Mahab ( ) the manifested unir 

versal intellect (a spark of which 
IS the finite intellect of man). Prom 

intellect is produced cgoism^^S^Cnc) 

and from the. latter, the five tan- 
mdtraSf or the rudimentary senses. 
These eight entities beginning from 
Avyakta and ending with the five 
rudimentary senses ^are called Pra- 

kriti ( Trarfir ), and mind with the 
ten organs of perception ( ) 

and action ( ) and the five 

gross elements are called Bikriti 
(firarfir ). The above'fere the twenty- 
four categor^js into which* Sankhya 
philosophy is divided. O king, 

during involution ( ) every en- 
tity disappears in'that .very princi- 
ple from which it is prQduCed. Like 
the waves of the sea, cre%tioii dis- 
appears in the same source from 
which it is produced. *Nt)b only is 
such a case with manifested Prakriti. 
During Pralaya (inir), Purush 
^corned one and undivided and 
during evolution it appears as 


piany. He who understands the 
true nature of Prakriti ( ) 

knows also the cause of this unity 
as well as multiplicity, 

“0 Prince ! Prakriti is known as 
Kshetra ( ) and Purush ( ), 

the t\yenty-fifth principle, i's known 
as its lord. The Sftnkhyas try to 
realize the .Conscious Existence in 
which the universe is finally absorb- 

e3*and the Prakriti ( wirfiT ) as the 
the cause of the universe. When 
the twenty-fifth principle, ( ) 

unde.r8tand3 the difference between 
itself and Prakriti ( TTarfh ), it be- 
comes free from the bondage of_ 
matter. 0 Prince I I have just 
now described to you the true ol> 
ject of knowledge, knowing which 
one can attain the Brdhmic stafe. 
Bight knowledge consists in being 
able to realize Brahman. To be- 
lieve in the real existence of any- 
thing except that of Brahman is, 
the fals4 view which mistakes a 
serpent in the place of the rope. 
As we have a knowledge of the 
various manifestations of Prakriti 

beginning with Muliat so we 

can have the knowledge in our own 
consciousness of the nature of Purush 
who is without any attribute. 0 
subduer of foes I one who sees many 
things in place of one can never be 
call(?d the true seer ; they becoine 
born again and again in this world. 
But the 'owner of true knowledge 
never becomes bound to the chain 
of bodies.” 

*.In the above extract we find two 
statements which are opposed to 
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tha view of the q^rreht 3^akhya 
philosophy of the moderu times. 
The appareut multiplicity of* the. 
PuTUsk ( tpn ) during cosmic evo- 
lution and * its absolute unity 
during Pralaya are plainly taught 
In Che second place, §reat stress is 
laid on the fact of the unreality of • 
every other existence except that 
of Brahman. It is plainly told that 
he who believes in the reality of 
the existence of more entities than 
the one Supreme Brahman passes 
on from birth to birth. 

From another place of Mahdbhd- 
rata, viz., Ch. 307 of Santi Parva, 
we quote the following brief passage. 
There the Rishi Bashista says : 
king of MithilA ! of the manifest^ 
and unraanifested Prakritis, the 
source.of the mi^ifested Prakriti is 
the unmanifested one. The attri- 
buteless Brahman ia the * source 

even of the Avyakta ( ). *He 
who is able to know the unmani- 
fested ( viv:ni ) Prakriti attains tffe 

state of Brahman.'* In the above 
passage a statement is mad^ which 
does not tally with modern exposi- 
tions of the S^nkhya philosophy. 
Brahman is regarded here as the. 
source even of the trn manifested 
'Prakriti. This reminds us* of a re- 
markable p^sage of the Bhdgaftat 
Oitd where ’Krishna says : 

V»nPf: I • 


of the Avyakta or the unmanifested 
' Prakriti, thep the latter altogether 
disappears from its stand-point. 
- Such disappearance of Prakriti 
may be explained in two ways. 
Eithtfr it may be said that Prakriti 
is absorbed in Parambramh of which 
it is a fictitious manifestation, or it 
may be said -that it exists though 
un perceived by any body. The 
ancient Sd.nkhya philosophy have 
taken the forfner; while the moderu 
Sdnkhyds have taken the latter 
view. The latter view is evidently 
incqrrect for we can* not predict 
‘either, the existence or non-exis- 
tence of a thing apart from onr 
own perception of that thing. Exis- 
tence means efuistence in consci- 
ousncss«nd the human mind can- 
not possibly imagine any existence, 
which is independent of conscipus- 
npss. All phenomena of the so- 
called matter are modes of our cons- 
ciousness ; they are • nothing but, 
our thoughts in their infinite variety. 
Even the sense of the e^stence of 
a world external' to our mind is a 
mere thought for hardpess and 
softness and all other phases of 
externality, what are they but th^ 
thought of hardness, softness, and 
so forth. The greatest stretch of. 
our imaginative faculty cannot 
make ns realise the existence of 
the world independent of our cons- 
ciousness. Such being the case 
independent ejyptence of Prakriti is 
a mere chimera : it is a mere play of 
words which has no cjprresjponding 


^Ch. VIII, 2a 

There is- another indescribable 
staiq superior even to the un mani- 
fested PfutrUi, which survives the 
destructioD of every entity. 

' It IS meiktioped ^11 the Mahdbhd- 
lata that wh^xi the twenty-fifth 

^^principle (li^) thoroughly atld 
practically nnderstands the .nature 


conerption. 

The very idea that matter exists 
outside o^conscioussess is a mental 
idea‘ To, whatever extent *we may 
’try to get rid of the *mind we can- 
not do for every thought is re- 
lated to the mind and is, therefore, 
mental. If we say, for instance, 
that the world has an independent 
existence apart from mind even the 
above statement is a metitrfjf date- 
ment and in no way can wc escape 
the sphere of .the mipA We may 
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assure burs^ves thafc .not only in 
tjje present stage of evolution but 
also, in ' all its succeeding stages as 
ioiig as there will be mind our reason- • 
ing will never be able to trails- 
gress its limits. Consciousness will 
always be the. substratum of matter 
uiid its infinite phenomena. Exis- 
tence will always mean -‘cxistenife 
iu consciousness.” The very state- 
ment that matter exists outside of 
consciousness is a self-tiontradiction, 
for the above idea is a mentai idea 
and nothing esle. If modern Sdn- 
kliya philosophy claims t(i be the 
correct expositioci of the doctrines* 
of KapilA,- it must substantiate its . 
claim by being in accord with the ‘ 
conclusions of human intellect. If 
the successive emanations ‘from 
Mida*^ Prakriti be the real modi- 
fications of a real and modifiable 
principle, .then the modern San^ 
khyaS shall have to show that some- 
thing cari exist independent of cons- 
ciousness. The Upanisbadsre-iterate 
that tGe world-process is a fictitious 
emanation and all the- figments of 
the world-fiction ^may be made to 
disappear in such a way that pure 
thought or the self shall alone re- 
main in the’ same manner as the 


fictitiaus serpent seen in a piece of 
rope rnay be made to disappear and 
the flhpe that^ underlies it may bp 
made to remain. In contrast to 
the above proposition the*modern 
Sankhyas ^ace a real Prakriti.smd 
a real Purueh. How can both 
of these entities be real as they are 
diametrically, opposed in their na- 
ture. Matter being, according to 
the modern 9&nkhyas, unconscious 
must depend for its existence on 
cgnscibusness ^or all existence m- 
plies existence in consciousness.’ 
Purush ( ) is, therefore, real 

and not Prakriti, for the former is 
self-conscious and the latter not so. 
To say that both Prakriti, aiid< 
Purush are a pair of real existence 
is a childish conception . .and the 
modern expositors of • the SS^hkhya 
doctrine *who trace this idea to' 
Maharshi Kapil4 is surely doing a 
great injustice to his memory. 
Reasoning points out to us the 
fallacy of a proposition which places 
the ever-changing Prakriti and the 
eternally unchangeable Purush on 
the same level ; and the ancient 
expositions of the Sdnkhya doctrine 
which we will give hereafter point 
to the same conclusion. 




OUR EXCHANGES. 
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.OUTMNES OF A hlSTORi, OF INDIAN PHILOSOPHY. 
(CiTntinued from page 173.) 

^HE metaphysical basis of the Samkh^^a system with the ^oga 
^ Yoga system is the SAmkhya practice,* t!»e mysterious powers, 
philosophy, whose doctrines Patan- and the^p'ersonal god; his chief aim 
jali 80 completely incorporated 'rnEo had, nd doub6, been to render this 
his system that that pnilosophy is system acceptable to his fcllow- 
^l^h justice uniformly regarded* in ‘ countrymieu -by the eradication of 
*IndianJiiterature as a branch of the fts atheism. But the insertion of 

Slimkhya. At bottom, *, all that tfie personal god, which subsequen- 
PalaujaUdiAwas.tp egibeiiish the tly deoisively determined the char. 
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acter of the Yoga system, was, to 
judge from the Yogaautras the 
fext-book of Patanjali, at fiift ac- 
complished in a very loose and 
superhoial manner, so that the 
contents and purpose oAhe system 
were not at all affected by it. We 
can even say that the Yogasutras 
123-47,11.1,46, which treat of 
the personal God, are unconnected 
with the other parts of the text- 
book, nay, even contradict the 
foundations of the •system.'* T^e 

* ultimate goal of human aspiration ac- 
cording to* the text-book is not union 

. with or absorption in God, but 
exactly what it is in the S4mkhya 
► philosophy, the aljsolute isolation 
(kaivalya) of the soul from matter. 
When Jj, , von Schroeder (‘‘Indiens 
Literatur und Kultur,’' p. 687) says ; 

* “The Yoga bears throughout a theis- 
tic character; it assumes a primi- 
tive soul from which the individual 
souls proceed,” his statement is 
incorrect, for the iiidividual souls 
are just as much beginningless .as 
the “special soul” (purusha-vicesha, 
Yogasutra, L. 24) that is called 
God. 

In contrast to these two closely 
related systems, Samkhya and 
Yoga, the ancient, genuine Brah- 
.raanic elements, the ritual and the 
idealistic speculation of the Upani* 
slfads, are developed in • a metho- 
dical manner in the two • following 
intimately connected systems 
whose origin we can place approxi- 
mately at the beginning pf thp 
Christian era. 

' The Purva-(or Kai»ma ) miindms4, ' 
“The first inquiry/’ or. “the inquiry 
concerning works,” usually .briefly 
railed MirndinsA, founded by 
Jaimini, it probably conn teH. among 
the philosophical systems only 
because of its from and its connex- 
ion with the VedAnta doctrine ; for 
it is concerned with the interpreta- 
tion of the Veda, which is holds, to 
be uncreaM and eicistent from SA 
eternity : cldSBifying- its component 


parts, and treating of the’ rules for 
the performance of the ceremoniji^s 
as of the ’rewards which singly 
» follow upon the latter. This last 
is the main theme of. this system, 
in which the true scriptural scholar- 
ship of the Brahmans. is condensed. 
Questions of general significance 
are only incidentally discussed in 
th.e MimAnsA. Especial prominence 
belongs here to the proposition that 
the articulate sounds are eternal, 
and to‘ the theory based upon it, 
that the connexion of a .word with 
its significance is independent of 
•human agreement, and, consequent- 
ly, that the significance of a word 
is .inherent in the word itself, by 
nature. Hitherto, the MimAnsA 
Has -little occupied .the attention 
of European indologists ; thi best 
description of its principal cont.ents 
will be fmmd in the “Introdlictory 
Remarks” of. G. Thibaut's edition 
of the Artbasamgraha ‘(Benares 
Sanskrit Series, 1882).* 

The ‘Uttara-(or Brahm 9 h)hnimam- 
sA, “the second inquiry,” or “the 
inquiry into the Brahman,” most 
commonly called VedAnta bears 
some such relation to the earlier 
Upanishads as, to use an expression 
of Deussen’s, Christian dogmatics 
bear to the- New Testament. Its 
founder, BadarAyana, accepted and 
further developed the above-discus- 
eed doQtrin^ of the Brahman -At- 
man, into the system which to the 
present day determines tlfe world- 
view of the Indian thinkers. ^This 
'systeni has received excellent and 
* exhaustive treatment in the above- 
cited work of Deussen, which is to* 
be emphatically reoomraended to all 
interested in Jndiafi .philosophy. 
The basis of the Veddnta is the 
principle of thfe identity of our Self 
with the Brahman. Since, now, the 
‘eternqj, infinite Brahman is not 
made up *of parts, and cannot be 
subject to change, consequently our. 
self is not. a part or emanation of ifc, 
but is the i^bole. indivisible Brah- 
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ifianr Other being besides this 
there is not, and, accordingly, the 
qout-ehts Qf the Vediluta system 
^ire comprehended in the expression 
udvaUa vdda^ “the doctrine of non- 
duality.” The objection which ex- 
perience and the traditional bslief 
in the transmigration of' souls and 
in retribitioii raise against this 
principle, has wo weight with Ba- 
daidyana ; experience and the doc- 
trine of retribution are explained 
by the ignorance {avidyd) inborn 
til man, which prevents' the soul 
from discriminatintf between itself, 
Its body and organs, and from re- 
cognising the empirical world as 
;mi illusion i'indyd). The Vedanta^ 
jilnlosophy does not inquire into 
ihe reason, and origin of this igno- 
rniice; it simply tenche.8 ns that 
it exists and that it is annihilated 
by. knowledge (vidijd), that is, by 
the universal knowledge which 
grasps the illusory nature of all that 
is not soul, and the absolute iden- 
<ity of the soul with the Brahman. 
With ihi^ knowledge^ the condi- 
tions of the continuance of the 
mundane existence of the soul are 
removed — lor this in truth is only 
semblance and illusion — and salva- 
tion is attained, • 

In this way are the Brahmasutras, 
the text-book of Bidardjanar. ex- 
. pounded by the famous exegetist 
Bamkara (towards 800 after Christ) 
upon whose coniinentary Deiissen's 
exposition is based. Now, as this 
text-book, like tjie chief works of 
the other schools, is clothed in the 
form of aphorisms hot intelligible 
per se, we are unable to prove from 
•its simple verbal tenor that Sam- 
kara was .always light in his exe- 
gesis; but intrinsic* reasons render 
it in the highest degree probable 
fhat the expositions of Samkara 
egree in essential points with the 
^stem which was laid iown in the 
BrahmMutras. The subsequent 
perioda produced a long succession 
other CQinmetttaries on the 


Brahmasutras, which in part give 
expression, to -the tel igio -philosophi- 
cal ffcint of view of definite sects. 
The most important of these .com- 
mentaries is that of RarnSmija^ 
■w4iich dates fro\n- the first half of 
the twelbh -ceptury. Rdmdnuja 
belonged to one of the oldest sects 
of India, the Bhigavatas or PSneha- 
ratra8,.who professed an. originally 
un-Brahmanic, popular monotheism, 
and saw. salvation solely in Ine 
love of God (bhaJeti), Upon the 
Brahrnanisrttion of this seeji, their 
God (usually called BhagaVant or 
VAsudeva) was identified^ with the 
Vishnu, and from that time on the 
Bhigavatas are considered as a 
Vishnuitic sect.’ Its doctrine, which 
is closel^^' related to Christian ideas, 
but, in- my opinion, - was not con-, 
structed under Christian influences,’ 
is chiefly expounded in the Bhaga- 
vadgitd; in tKe ‘ Sanjiilyasutras, in 
the Bh%avata Purdna, and in • the 
text-books proper of the sect, among 
which we may also reckon R4m4- 
nuja*8 commentary on the Brahma* 
sutras. According to the tenet of 
tlie Bhigavatas, * the individual 
souls are not iijentical with the 
highest soul of God, and are also* 
not implicated by a kind of "ignor- 
.ance” in mundane existence, but by 
unbelief. -Devout love of God is 
the means- of salvation, that is, of- 
unioirwith the Highest. The best 
exposition of the system which 
Rdrndnuja imported into the Biah- 
masutras will be found in R. 0. 
Bhandarkar’s ^ Report on the 
Search for Sansl^rit Manuscripts 
during the Year 1883-1884,” tioi^* 
bay 1887, p. 68 et seq. 

As of the systems thn.s far con- 
sidered always two are found intima- 
tely connected, the B4nikhya-Yoga 
on the one hand, and the two 
remaining systems which passed as 
orthodox/ the Vai 9 e 8 hika and the 
Nydya, werd ^ amalgamated. Th9 
reason bf this was manifestly the 
circumstance that both inculcated the 
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origin of the world from atoms and 
were signalised by a sharp classi- 
fication of ideas ; yet the Vai5e- 
shika system is certainly of much 
greaVer antiquity than the NyAya. 
The former is already attacked -in 
the Brahmasutras where 

at the conclusion the interesting 
remark’ is found that it is unworthy 
of consideration because .no one 
embraced.it Butina subseqiuMit- 
period the system, far from being 
despised, became very popular. 

Kaqada (Kana*bhiij or Kanabhak- 
sha) is considered the founder of 
the Vai^eshika system ; but this 
name, which signifies etymologically 
“atom-eater,” appears to have been 
originally a nicknaihe suggested by 
the character of the system ; but 
which ultimately supplanted the 
true name of the founder. 

The strength of the system is 
contained in its enunciation of the 
categories, under which, 4 is Kanddp 
thought, everything that- existed 
might b^ subsumed : subtance, 
quality, motion (or action), genera* 
lity, particularity, and inherence. 
These notions *aie very sharply 
defined and broke/i up into subdivi- 
sions. Of especial interest to ns is 
the category of inherence or in- 
separability {samardya). This re- 
lation, which is rigorously distiugui 
shed from accidental, soluble cou- 
nexion (samyoga), exists between 
the whole and its parts, between 
and the objects in motion, between 
species and genus. 

Latef adhereirttf of - the Vai9e- 
shika system added to the six cate- 
||ories a seventh, which has exerci- 
sed H momentous infiuence on the 
development of logical inquiries : 
non-exrstencew (abhdva). With 
Indian subtlety this category also 
is divided .into su'bspecies, namely, 
into prior and posterior, muknal 
and absolute non-existence. Put- 
ting it positively, we should say, 
instead of “(rt'ior non-existence,” 
“ftiltire oxiatence,” instead pf'poste- * 


rior nOn-existence,” “past exis- 
tence. ” Mutual” or “ reciprocal 
non-existence” is that relation which 
obtains between two non-identical 
things, (for example, the fact that 
a jug is not a cloth and vice versa),; 
“ absolute nourexiste'ucc ” is illus- 
tralcd by the t*xam}>le of the im- 
possibility of fire in water. 

• Now Kauada by no means limited 
himself to the einincintion and spe- 
cial i‘<atiou • of the categories. He 
•takt^s pains, in his discussion (if 
.them, to solve tlie most, various 
pn»blems of existence and of ihouf*lit, 
and thus to reaeli m cornjue- 
hensive philosophical view of th»j 
• world. The category substance, 
under which notion, according to 
him. earth, water,' light, air; ether, 
time, space, soul, and the organ of 
thought fall, afioids him the occa- 
tion of devdoping his theory of 
ihcr origin of the world frotn atoms; 
the category quality in w hich are 
embraced besides the properties of 
matter also the mental prqpi'rties : 
cognition joy, pain, desire, aversion, 
energy, merit, guilt, and Sispusition, 
leads him to the development of. 
his p.sudiology and to the exposi- 
tion of Ills theory of the sources 
uf knowledge. 

The psychological side of fhis 
system is very remaikable and ex- 
hibits some analogies with* the 
corresponding views of the SA.rn-' 
khya philosophy. The soul, accord- 
ing to Ran^da, is beginniugless, 
eternal, and all-pervading, that is, 
limited neither by time nor space. 
If, now, the soul could come into 
immediate couneximi with the ob- 
jiects of knowledge, all objects- 
would reach c^nsciousnqss simulta- 
neously. That this is not the case, 
Kauflda explains by the assumption 
of the organ of thought or inner 
sense (mafias), with which the 
soul stands in the most intimate 
connexion. The soul knows by 
vneans of this manae alona^ and it 
perceives through it ^ not only the 
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e>:t6rnal things, but also its own 
qiiaribies. The traanas, as contra- 
distinguished from the soul, is an 
aiomt and as such only competent 
to comprehend one •objeqb in each 
given instant. 

The last of the six* Brahmanic 
^steins, the Nytlya philosophy of 
Gotaiaa, is a development and com- 
plement of’ the doctrines of Kan^a. 
Its special aigniticance rests in its 
extrai»rdinarily exhaustive and acute 
exposirion of formal lo^c, which 
has remained nnionchcd in India 
down to the present day, ami stn vt^s* 
us the bask of all philosophical 
studies. The doctrine of the means, 
of knowledge (perception, inference, 
analogy, and trust wo|’tliy eiidencc), 
of syllogisms, fallacies, and the like, 
is treateil with the greatest fulness. 
The importance which is attributed 
to logic ill the Nyaya system ap- 
))ears from the very first Shtru of 
Gotama’s text book in wiiich six- 
teen lotdcal notions arc enumerated 
with the remark that the attain- 
ment of tile highest ’salvation de- 
ptmds upon a correct knowledge of 
thefr nature. The psychology of 
the Nyaya agrees fully, with that 
of the Vai9eshika system. ,Tlie me- 
taphysical foundations, too, are the 
same herb as in that sysum-; in 
both, the world is conceived as an 
agglomeratictfi of eternal, unaltera- 
ble, and causeless atoms. ‘Tiie fun- 


damental text-books of the two 
schools, the Vaiyeshika and Ny^ya 
Sutras, originally did not accept 
the existence of God ; it w^s nob 
till a subsequent period that the 
two systems changed to theism, 
although neither ever went so far 


as to assume a creator of .matter. 
TIteir theology is firk developed in 
Udayandcharya*8 Knsumdnjali’(to- 
'vards I 300 aftiir Christ), as also in 
the vvork‘8 which treat juintly of the 
Nydya and Vai^eshika doctrines. 
According to them, God is a' special 
lihe till other individual and 
similarly eternal souls, only with 
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th^ difference that to him those 
qualities are' wanting that condition 
the transmigration (merit, guilt, 
aversion, jay, pain), and that he 
alone possesses the special*. attribu- 
tes of omnipotence ancf omniscience, 
by which he is made competent to 
be tha^ guide and regulator* of the 
universe. 

• In the first centuries after Christ 
an ecUctic rnovemeiib, which was 
chiefly occupied with the combina- 
tion of the Samkhya, Yoga, and 
Veddnta theories, was started in 
India. The oldest literary produc- 
tion of this movement is the Cve- 
tayvatara UpanisRad, composed by 
a Civite, the supreme being in this 
.Upauishad being invested with the 
name of Civa. More celebrated 
than this Upanishad is the Bhaga- 
vadgM, adifiired equally in India 
and in the Occident for its.loftines^ 
of thought and expression — an epi- 
sode of the Muhabh^rata. In the 
BiuigavadgitA-, the supreme being 
appears incarnated in the person 
of Krishna, '• who stands at the side 
of the famous bowman, Arjuna, as 
his charioteer, expounding to this, 
personage shortly before the begiir- 
ning of a battl^ his doctrines. No- 
where in the. philosophical and re- 
ligious literature* of India are the 
behests of duty so beautifully and 
sirongly emphasised as here. Ever 
and .’Uioii does Krishna revert to 
tli(3 doctrine, that for every man, 
no matter to what caste he holong, 
the zealous performance of hi.s duty 
and the discharge of his obligation 
is his most important work. 

The six systems Mfindqs^, 
Veddnta, Siiinkhya, Yoga, Vai^e- 
sluka, and Nyaya, are accepted a.s 
orthodox (dsiilca) by the Brahmans ; 
biit*the reader will notice, that in 
India this term has a different 
significance •from what it has with 
us.* In that country, not only has 
the most absolute freedom of 
thought alwayg prevailed, bift also 
philosophical speculation, even in 
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boldest forms, has placed itself 
in accord with the popular religiotw 
to an extent never again* realised 
on earth between these two hostile 
powers X)n^ concession onfy the 
JBrahman caste demanded ^ tbe 
.recognition of its class prerogatives 
and of the mfalMlJilrty of tht?® Veda. 
Whoever agreed to this passed as 
orthodox, and by having done so 
a^ttred for his teacfiings nniohf 
.greater success than it he had 
openly proclaimed himself a heretic 
(ndatika) by a refusal of such re- 
edgnitiorf. ‘The concession deman- 
ded by the Bradmans, far as it 
referred to Scripture, needed only 
to be a nominal one ; it compelled 
neither full agreement with the* 
doctrines of the. Veda, nor the 
confession of any belief^ in the eif- 
xstence of God. 

. By tiTe side of the Brah manic 
and noii-Brahmanic systems men- 
tioned in this survey,’ we find 
also in India that view of the world 
which is “as old as philosophy* 
itse4f, but not older” :* materialism. 
The Sanskrit word for materialism” 
is lokdyata (** directed to the wprld 
of sense”), and the materialists are 
called lohtyaitka ou lotikdyatika, 
but are nsnnlly nanrved, after the 
founder of their th*eory, Charvdkas. 
Several vestiges show,* that even 
iii pre- Buddhistic India, proclaimers 
of purely urate rial istic doctrines 
appeared and therij is no doubt 
that those doctrines had ever after- 
wards, as they have to-day, numer- 
ous secret followers. Although one 
eiburce ’ (Bhdskarachdrya On the 
Brahmasdtra III. 3. attests the 
uondam existence of the text- 
ook of materialism, the Sutras of 
Brihaspati (the mythical founder^ 
yet in all India materialism found 
iicr other , literary expression. 
We are referred, thercd()re, for an 
understanding of that philosophy, 
princi^lly to the polemics which 


were directed agiinst it in the text- 
books of the ($ther philosophical 
.schools^ and to* the brst chajjSter of 
the Sarva-dar^na-samgraha, a com- 
pendium of all philosophical ^steins, 
compiled in the fourteenth century 
by the well-known Veddntic teacher 
Mddhavdchdrya (translated into* 
English by Cowell and Gough, 
London, 1882), in which the systernv 
is' expoundet^ • MAdbavSchdrya 
begins his exposition with an ex- 
pression of regret that the majority 
^)li mankind espouse the malerialism 
represented by Chdrvdka. 

Another VedSntic teacher, S:vd» 
^uuula, speaks in the VcAdntasara. 
§§* 14(S-151, of four materialistic 
schools, •which, are diatingnished 
from one another by their concep- 
tion of the soul ; according to the 
first, the soijl is ideniicnl with the 
gross body, according to the second, 
with the senses, according to the 
third, with the breath, and accor- 
ding to the fourth, with the organ 
of thought or the* inteijiial sense 
(mcmas). No* difference in point 
, of principle exists between these 
four views ; for the senses, tiie 
breath, and the internal orgSin are 
really only attributes or par(;^. of 
'th'(5 body. . ■ Different phases of 
•Indian materialism are, accordingly, 
not to, be thought of. 

The Charvakas admif perception 
only as a meaijs of knowledge, and 
reject inference. As the sole reality 
they Consider thp four elements; 
that is, matter. When through the 
combination of the elements, tire 
body is formed; then by their doc- 
trine the soul also is created exactly 
as is the power of intoxication from 
the mixture of certain ingredients. 
With the annihilation of the boJy^ 
th6 soul also is annihilated. The 
soul, accordingly, is nothing* but the 
body with the attribute of ift- 
teliigence, since * soul different' 
from body cannot be established by 


The $r«t word* of Lange** History of Materialiam* 
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sense-percepffion. Naturally, all 
other suprft-senBual things also are 
denied/ and in part. ' treated with 
irony. Hell is earthly pain produced 
by -earthly causes. The highest 
being is the king of the land, whose 
existence is proved by the percep- 
tion of the wh^ole \vorld ; salvation 
is the dissolution of thtf body. The 
after effects of merit and of guilt, 
which by the belief of all other 
schools determine the fate of every 
individual iu its minutest details, 
do not exist for the Chdrvilkas, 
because this idea is reached only 
by inference. To the anintadver- 
sion of an orthodox philosopher that 
the varied phenomena of this world 
h^kve no cause for him who denies 
this all powerfu4 factor, the Char- 
vAka retorts, that- the* lirue nature 
of things is the cause from which 
the phenomena proceed. 

The practical side of this system 
is eudjBmonism of the crudest sort ; 
for sensuous delight is set up as the 
only good worth striving for. The 
objection that sensifous pleasures 
cannot be^ the highest goal of man 
because a certain measure ’of -pain 
is always ’mingled with tlieui, is 
repudiated with the remark that 
it. is the business of dur intelligence 
to enjoy pleasures in the purest 
form possible, and to withdraw 
ourselves as much as possible from 
tlie pain inseparably connected with 
them. The man who wishes fish 
takes their scales and bdues.into 
the bargain,, and he who wishes rice 
lakes its stalks. It is ab.Mird, there- 
fore, for fear of pain, to give up 
pleasure, which we instinctively 
feel ajipeals to our nature. 

TIhj- Vedas are stigmatised as the 
gossip of knaves, infected with the 
«hree faults of falsehood, self-coft- 
tradiction, and useless tautology, 
^ud the* Advocates of Vedic science 
we denounced ad cheats whose doc-' 
trines annul jone another. For the 
ChdrvAkap, the Brahmanic ritual is 
a swindle, and the costly laborious 


sacrifices serve only the .purpose of 
procuring for the rogues wlio per- 
form them a subsistence. ‘Tf an 
animal sacrificed gets into heaven, 
why does not the sacrificer rather 
slay his own father ?"* No wonder 
that for the orthodox Indian the 
doctrine of the Ciid.rv4kas‘ is the 
worst of all heresies. The text- books, 
of the prthodox' schools seek, as was 
said above, to refute this dringerous 
materialism. As an example, we 
iiiay cite the refutation of the doc- 
trine that there is no means of 
knowledge except pefeeption, given 
in the S^mUliya-tattva-kaumudi, 
§5, where we jend: “W4ion th^ 
materialist affirms that ‘inference is 
not a means of knowledge/ how is 
it that he .can know that a man is 
ignorant, or in doubt, or in error ? 
For truly, ignorance, doubt, • and 
error cannot possibly be disco verbal 
in other intoj by sense-percept i>m, 
Accordingly.even by the niar-eriali.st, 
ignorance, etc., in other men must 
be inferred from conduct and Ironi 
speech-, and, therefore, inference is 
recognised as a means of knowledge 
evjeu against the materialists wll.’* 
Besides tha systems here briefly 
reviewed, ,the above-mentioned 
8 arva-dar 9 ana-samgraha enumerates 
six more schools, which on account 
of their subortJinate importance and 
their not purely philosophical cha- 
racter may be passed over in this 
survey. There is question first of 
a Vishnuitic sect foiinded by Anan- 
datirtha (or PdrnaprajiLah and 
secondly of four Civile sects, the 
names of whose systems are Nakii-. 
H 9 a-Pd 9 upata^ Caiva, Pratyabhijfid, 
and Rase 9 vara. The doctrines of these 
five sects are strongly impregnated 
with Vedantic and Sdmkhya tenets. 
The sixth system is that of Pduiui, 

• that is grammatical science, which 
is ranked in Mddhava's Compen- 
dium among the philosophies, be- 
cause the Indian grammarians 
accepted the. dogma of the eternity 
of sound taught in the Mimdmsi, 
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anct because they developed in a 
philosophical fashion a theory of the 
Yoga system, namely the theory of 
the Sphota, or the indivisible, uni* 
tary factor latent in every ’word as 
the vehicle of its significance. • 

If we pass in review the plenti- 
‘ tilde of the attempts made in India 
to explain the enigmas of the world 
and of our existence, the S^mkhya 
philosophy claims our first and chief 
attention, because it alone attempts 
to solve its problems solely with 
the means of reason. The genuinely • 
philosophical s'^irit in which its 
method is manipulated of rising 
from the known factors of ex peri-* 
ence to the unknown by the path 
of logical demonstration, thus to 
reach a. knowledge of th^ final cause, 
is acknowledged with admiration by 
all inquirers who have seriously 
ucjjupied themselves with this sys- 
tem. In .KapilA's doctrine for the 
first time in the history of the world, 
the complete independence and 
freedom of the human mind, its full 
confidence in its own powers were 
exhibited. Although John Davies 
(Saakhya* K^iikd, p. V) slightly ex- 
agijera’te.** matters’ when he says, 
‘The System of Kipila h.... contains 
nearly all that India has produced 
in the department of pure philoso- 
phy,*ljet Kapila 8 system may claim, 
more than any other product qf the 
fertile Indian mind, the interest of 
those contemporaries whose view of 
the world is founded on the results 
of modern physical science. 

As for those who feel they are 
.justified from .a nioni.stic point of 
view in looking down slightingly 
upon a dualistic conception of the 
world, the words of E. Roer in the 
Introduction of the BhdshAp’aric- 
cheda, p. XVI, may be quoted : 
“Though a higher de^Iopment of 
philosophy may destroy the distinc- 
tions between squl and matter, that 


is, may recognise mattefr,’or what is 
perceived as mutter, as the same 
with the soul (as for instance, Leib- 
nitz did), it is nevertheless certain, 
that no true knowledge of the soul 
is possible, without first drawing a 
most decided line of demarcation 
between the phepomena of matter 
and of the ^oul." ^his sharp line 
•of demarcation between the two 
domains was first drawn by. Kapifa. 
The knowledge of the difference 
between body aiid soul is one condi- 
tion, as it is also an indispensable 
condition, of arriving at a true 
monism. Every view of the world 
•which confounds this' difference can 
supply at best a one-sided henism, 
be it a spiritualism or an equally 
one-sided materialism. • 
The.Monist*^ . R. Garbe. 


SCTENllFK) THEOSOPHY. 

THE DAWX UFA NKW (’IN’lfiZATIOX. 
By Prof.' Joseph Rodes Buchanan, m.p. 


my prev’ions brief essay, I 
^ spoke of the essential revolution 
in therapeutic f'Cience arising from a 
perfect knowledge of remedies*, a per- 
fect diagnosis, and the inroductioii 
of three ruiW methods in the. treat- 
ment of disease suggested by the 
new physiology of the -entire man, 
all of which will be embraced in 
the therapeutic science of the col- 
lege* now organizing, in which -we 
expect to demonstrate many other 
laws of nature and therapeutic 
possibilities for the .body and soul 
of man, which mechanical dogma- 
* tism neither seeks nor (Jesires to 
know. 

The limits of' this essay do not 


, * Phy«ij;iao»^ who are inierastej in such a college, and could participate in such an 
eiiteiprise, are inviUd to write to Dr. Buchanan, at San Jose, Cal. 
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permit any description of the three 
peculiar methods, but a correct idea 
of them may be obtained from 
“ Therapeutic Sarcognomy ** under 
which a number have already been 
trained, \vhich presents the new 
physiology and its consequent thera- 
peutics. 

This medical revolution is one 
example of .the vast enlargement 
and change in established sciences 
ntnv approaching, and hereafter to 
occupy the entire field of vital sci- 
ence, ‘which must bo the result if 
man possesses grander powers than 
hereditary ignorance and supersti- 
tion have heretofore allowed him 
to use. The claim is now presented 
that* man has such powers, and as 
soon as he learns to use them freely 
and -fearleatly the inherited igno 
ranee and consequent dogmatism 
of thQ dark past will be dissipated 
by the divinity in man. That 
expression is used, not in any seirse 
akin to theological mysticism, but 
as the expression of a scientific, 
available and immensely valuable 
truth, .which must of course force 
its way with S{>me difficujty through 
that nearly prohibitory tariff agninsi 
any large iinpoi ratioii from the 
divine field of limitless knowledge 
which our posterity are destined 
to enjoy. ‘The tariff is as firm still 
as in the* last two ceuturieA, but n()t 
enforced by formidable punishmenti, 
as in the case of Roger Bacon, 
Bruno and Galileo. 

The .divinity in man of which I 
speak, is a conception *§? vast that 
only in the •last twenty years have 
I fully realized it, and only in the 
last five been disposed to speak of it. 
What is divinity ? Is it not the 
combination of omniscience, omni- 
presence and omnipotence ? Do these 
exist in roan potentially or actually, 
to any con$iderabIe extent, and avail- 
able for scientific and social progress? 
If *80, then divinity is the proper 
scientific expression, and the eman- 
cipatioipof that divinity implies the 


universal revolution which 1 assert 
is co^iog. 

Uben listen to my story. The most 
obvious application (which was first 
apparent) of my discovery of the 
vast capacities of the anterior region 
of the brain, was the crea 4 iion of a 
new mtxteri% medica, giving preci- 
sion to medical sciencq, The iceberg 
resistance' of medrcail collejres to such 
attempt, and the somewhat analog- 
ous ayhieveraent by the followers 
of Hahnemann in spite of collegiate 
hostility, made it more important to 
fbllovv other lines of investigation 
so numerous and extensive that one 
^lifetime was really inadequate. 

The impressional perception of 
therapeutic powers in medicines’ and 
other physical agencies was less im- 
portant than the impressional per- 
ception of vital influences and laws. 
The impressional psychometer (they 
who are capable of being such count 
by millions and always have) when 
pwperly trained, has but to give up 
exclusive reliance upon his external 
physical senses and rely upon his 
more divine interior endowments, 
while ^very muscle is in •profound 
tranquillity, and become able to feel 
and perceive sympathetically the 
natural and the morbid sensations 
and conditions of the one whom he 
touches properly, as thoroughly as he 
would feel all the potentialities of a 
medicine, and arrive at a perfect 
sympathetic understanding of his life 
•and all its conditions *so as to make 
a complete and correct diagnosis, and 
realize it so fully that unless his 
own vital force is sound and vigor- 
ous, the same morbid conditions 
may be transferred to himself. This 
I have painfully experienced that T 
absofbed their pathological condi- 
tions, and thus knew more than the 
rules diagnosis suggested, but at 
the expense of my own health, so 
that for many years, being carefd 
of ray own constitution, J have 
known sciRrcely any derangement of 
health (excej)t from malaria) which 
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hid not been thus imparted — a con- 
dition which kept me from active 
practice, because not endurablCj, and 
at leng’th compelled me to gpive it 
up entii*ely, as 1 never approached a 
patient, even witliout contact, with- 
out borrowing something* from him. 

The law of contagion thus illns- 
trated has beoji a sort of ports 
n<frina for the* rfieclical profession, 
which the colleges have never cross- 
ed. Their mechanical dogipatism 
prevents them from recognizing the 
simple law of nature which* Yuns 
through the centuries, that contagidn 
does not dejwnd on m ec¥an icaTt Sn s - 
f er nor"on‘ miTta^Toh, but oil 
capSty^f the nervous system of 
man io Be effee led by any conditions 
or^jrotesses ih its vicinity, as one 
‘musical slrfn^ yibiates in' response 
lTainolTier 7 or as an electric current 
in one wu*e ihav start a current in a 
\vm*e miles awa^ Such sympathies 
itiay*^ b'fe 'inadive in hard, resisting 
constitutions, .or may be overcoTne 
by the liiglier vital force of the re- 
cipient, but when the nervous sys- 
tem is adequately developed they 
are limitless. Although myself much 
below the avei-age psychic capacity 
of my students, I have felt the ill- 
ness of a friend two hundred miles 
away, noted it at the exact time, 
and verified it afterward. I was 
compelled to request my learned 
friend Professor Gatchell, not to 
visit me when be had a cold, as its 
effect upon myself was too great. * 
There are many who can feel the 
comlitions of friends at a distance, 
and physicians who 'while sitting *in 
the office can determine the condi- 
tion of a distant patient* The late 
lir. John P. Gray, of New York (a 
veiy eminent physician), while fn hiS 
room at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
loeked into the condition of*one of 
|iis patients in Jersey City, and not 
only satisfied himself of the man's 
state, i>\d made such a psychic im- 
pression *oa him that tne patient 
b^eved he was visited at that time 


by Dr. Gray, who came in, looked 
at him and retired without saving 
a word, and would not believe Dr. 
Gray wheu he assured him that he* 
had made no such visit. 

I ought to introduce here a chap- 
ter ol demonstrative facts, but for 
want of space I pass on to the com- 
prehensive statement that he who 
has a good, nervous «developYnetit 
and can * feel the proximity of an- 
other’s hand without touch, and has 
learned how to use hi^ power, by 
assuming the necessary passiveness 
(for which some instruction is gen- 
erally ncocss^iry) can place his fin- 
gers upon any part of the head or 
body of anyone who has a vigorous 
vitality, and realize the vital 4 brce 
flowing from that spot, learning 
from any locality, on ^lie head iho 
true function of the subjacent brain. , 
Yet never in the world's past, ages, 
never in the schools or closets devoted 
t(f r«^H( 3 arch, has this simple world- 
wide fact been known or ^suspected. 
Its very simplicity has mdde it in- 
credible to the scholastic mind, and 
it continually cenfes as a matter df 
astonishment to my students who, 
whether they are young tyros or 
learned medical professors, are as 
much astonished as the old gentle- 
man hunting all day for his specta- 
cles, when told they are dn^his head. 
Could I, with this knowledge, hAve 
been presenji with Gall and Spurz- 
heiin in their investigations of the 
brain, they might have been pro- 
tected from several grave ' errors, 
and led into^a vastly larger field of 
science than that wBich they ex- 
plored at the end of the last and 
beginning , of this century. It is 
well, however, that’ theosophic 
science was delayed a century, for 
it would not have been tolerated in 
their day ; but they had great 
success while they lived in intro- 
ducing the anatomy and phy8iol9gy 
of the brain. * 

Of qourse l applied this power to 
the investigation of the btain and 
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\>t)dy, and results of the exploratiofi 
■were given to the world in 1858 in 
tny • “System of Anthropology, 
whieli was soon sold out, and in 1885, 
nil ^‘Therapeutic Sarcognomy,” now 
nn its’ 'third edition. (My book«. 
have only been printed and furnished 
applicants, without the aid of 
publishers.) This psychometric sur- 
vey of the constitution was simply 
3 . revision fov greater accuracy 
the ground already, travelled ov<‘r, 
yielding a map of the 'functions of 
tl>e brain and the psycho-pliysiMogi- 
p otencies in th® body. 

In the experiment just mentioned 
tlie passively intuitive sensitive in 
tourhing the surface of tlic body 
yields to its iuflaence ; but in rny 
iirst exporiiMcnts the passively sensi- 
tive individual was made the subject 
^>f tlie operator, and tlie organs of 
3ns Krain separately subjected 

to re-enforf*eraent by vital influence 
from myt^elf or anotliei-, ai^d after 
this metliod had been extensively 
used it was replaced for general rea- 
sons by tlic. still! ulaiit influence of 
static electrk'ity, which is equal ly 
effectivo, 

1 had been seven years engaged 
in the investigation of the brain 
when 1 decided to try .direct exjieri- 
inent, and theiehy revi-aled a far 
greater iihpress^ility than I antici- 
pated, which seciwd to giv(f *five 
access to all the realms of uiithropo- 
Icgy, and as it ultimately proved to 
tlu* sphere of divine wisdom. This 
discovery, announced in April, 1841, 
luid widely pnblishetl, tliat the brain 
was imp!*essil>lc by vital and electric 
iurtuenccs so as to compel tlie mani- 
festation of its functions and give 
them as positive a certainty as Rtdl 
and Majcndie attained in experiment- 
ing on the spinal nerves, has been 
repeated by* many (who often mis- 
i^fttnaged it), and arnong the first 
was the brilliant writer, Prof, * J. 
K. Mitchell of the Jefferson Medi- 
<*al College of Philadelphia(the ablest 
man of the faculty), who showed 


nre, in 1842, an interesting chai:t of 
his -experiments on the head of the 
editor, Joseph Neal (author df “Char- 
coal Sketches”). Yet I have never 
heard of anyone who treated the 
matter as anything more than a 
passing Wonder, or sought any posi- 
tive and valuable scientific results, 
»s they generally confouded my sim- 
ple, normal method with mesmeric 
procedures which mado^^theni delu- 
sive. 

The impressibility of the brain, 
although widely announced, met 
with .110 intelligence competent to 
undei^stand, realize and Use it, but 
after its triumphant demonstration at 
New York in 181^, was recognized 
by the Deniocvaiic Review as by 
far the most important discovery 
ever made in physiology. (Allow 
me here to suggest that this singular 
liberality toward a new science was 
largely due to my personal introduc- 
tion by cx-President Van Biiuen.) 

. The ‘.entire map of the brain 
which was thws revealed, and the 
map of the vital forces in the body 
in all parts, ancl'cspecially along the 
spinal ‘Column, and its sympathies 
with the brain (for which I adopted 
the name sarcoffhomy) jji’esented a 
complete view of both the psychic* 
and the physiological functions .of 
man and their anatomical locations 
constituting* the first presentation 
of a complete anthrupolinjy^ for 
there ‘nothing in man but his 
psychic and physiological p^iwers, 
and the soul 'to which th^y really 
belong, which • finally Hft.s them out 
of the body for a. more congenial 
home. Thus uere all the possibili- . 
tics, laws and mysteries of humanity 
brought within reach for a minute 
investigprtion by methods which are 
both microscopic and telescopic, the 
vast results of which will fill future 
libraries. . But those interesting and 
instructive volumes must be written 
by others, for in the course of pature 
I must soon lay down the jfbn after 
finishing my fourteenth volume. 
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Tluis WR8 tilt* physiolojfy of man 
pompleted by lovealing tlic functions 
of his brain — by far tTio most impor* 
tint of all his organs — putting an 
end to the solemn scientiiic farce of 
discussing and pretending to analyze 
man^ without knowing the eoniman- 
diQg centre of his life, the organ 
that governs a\] others. AVithout 
the bmin, the philosophy - of man^ 
with which the learned worhl has 
been stolidly contented (as in a play 
of Hamlet with Ilainlet omitted), 
is but an aceplutlous fj 

which the next century will bury 
quietly, wondering at , nineteenth- 
century folly. 

In speaking thus I do not impeach 
the intelligence of such leaders .as 
Huxley, Spencer, Darwin, AVallacc, 
Currier, Humboldt, Agassiz, Beale, 
Ferrier, and a mighty host of scien- 
tists, for they are ruled by law of 
evolution ‘which is the master of the 
world of mind as well as matter — the 
law of vnenia — a foundation upon 
which divine power builds the etert 
nally growing tenride t»f humanity 
by slow successive ste))'s. How long 
was a flat, one-sided world an un- 
questioned doctrine, as the time to 
question vt had not arrived ? ’ How 
. long did the human mind rest con- 
tent in geocentric astronomy ? How 
long was’ it thought useless aud 
forbidden to look beyond the old 
continent, until Columbus carte? 
America, the destined ruler of man- 
kind/ was as far away from human 
philosophy as the heart before the 
time of Harvey, and the brain in 
the nineteenth century. That great 
men submit *to such limitations and 
dare not advance, simply shows the 
slow progress of the evolution of 
muid and the long dominance of 
that in 4 $rtia which as a gregarious 
instinct bolds all mankind as an 
^imal herd and tn^mples down all 
do not move with it, and 
eowse ai^biiljotta men are not willing 
to be dottn. They go with 

the miiliotia and rule them. But 


nature did not encumber me with any 
such ambition for power aiul wcjaltli, 
and 1 have not feared the trampling. 

Let us thank the scientists who 
; Jiavc taught niankyid to look •forward 
as well as backward, ami taught thy 
church to submit to the change as it 
is now submitting ^lowly to evolu- 
tion. It may require more than 
another celitury to teach scientists 
to look not onl\ downward, outward 
and forward in the physical, but in- 
ward and upward to causation, and 
to learn that man is not k temporary 
chemical combination Imt a perma- 
nent being. 

'J he word (vnthro'poLoyy gives but 
a dim and feeble conception of the 
scifiKc. 'i'bis absolutely new' and 
\ast blit demonstrable aud often do- 
nu'iistratcd siyeuVe is susiaiued by 
seVeu demonstrations, each of which 
* might 4i|one be suflicienl. 

1. The experiments on the brain 
and body in w liicb the subject (per- 
sons of intelligence and| integrity 
being chosen), is made to realize* 
every j'assion’, emotion or faeiiHy 
desired, by vital or by electric ex- 
citement of the different, convolutions 
of the brain, such as irritation ami* 
restlessness, good nature and tran- 
quillity, self-esteem, humility, ava- 
rice, generosity, love, bate; indolence, 
sleep, hunger, dis^ist, drunkard^s 
thirst, spirituality, sensitiveness, 
melancholy, gaiety, debility, mus- 
cular strength on either side of the 
body, variations 6f the heart, tlie 
pulse, the temperatuTe and the vis- 
cera, etc., — the results bein^ some- 
times moderately produced, but in 
weak subjects uncon trollablyv 

2. The . effects of warmth and 
coldness or of inflammations in dif- 
,ferent parts of the brain and of sur- 
gical imuries. 

3. The concurrent’ reports 
rtaliy psyebotneters who resognize, 
feel and describe the action' of the 
various organs-^penons who$e re- 
ports *on any otner subj^t would 
command belieL 
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4. The effects of inordinate de- 
velopment or deficiency of particular 
convolutions upon tha character,- 
constitution and morbid tendencies. 

5. The coiToboraticfti of the phy- 
siological results by the results of 
vivisection and the electric experi- 
ments on the brains of aninjals which 
have been carried on so extensively 
by Europeanjphy Biologists, and fully 

eH|)cciaIly by Professor 
IVrricn* --rurnishing a • style of de- 
ration I had desired for thirty 
\ears. 'riieir location of muscular 
’power is the same through which I 
imule a public experiment on the 
head of Dr. Parmlee, at New York 
in liS42, which resulted in the ap- 
pointment of a committee and a very 
salisj\ictory report. 

0. 1 may add the local sensations 

in the head produced by the dilTorent 
fiicullic'^ ’and their organs, which I 
have distinctly observed when tlie 
inental excitement was sufficient to 
produce active circulation. Having 
watched this closely many years and 
realized distinct sensations .in every 
region of the brain, with an accurate 
knowledge of the localities, •this is 
more decisive to me than it can be 
to anyone else, though* 1 have often 
])oiiitcd out the coincidences in others. 
Heat, throbbing, stinging, soreness, 
aching, coldness^ pressure and a sense 


of vacuity or inaction occur in the 
localities affected, sometimes evpn 
producing a bristling of the hair at 
the excit^ spdts. Anyone who will 
study the subject in this way can 
get the same evidence when he 
knows 'the localities if he has suffi- 
cient excitability in the brain.* A 
careful study of these local sensa- 
tions would long ago have revealed 
the essentials of .cerebral science. 

7. The crowning demonstration, 
which is mathematical, is * to me as 
impressive as any. It is the demons- 
tration which I give to my students, . 
that every hum'aii faculty and every 
organ of the brain act in accordance 
with a certain mathematical line of 
direction coinciding with the fibres 
of the organs, which I call the pathog- 
nomic line ; ^ and that the same 
mathematical law rules all the func- 
tions of the body and all voluntary 
^or spontaneous movements of the 
limbs, the trunk and the features, 
and the course of evi^-ry drop of 
blood. The law ’is recognized and 
understood as true whenever it is 
distinctly presen toil. It is a basic 
’ law of hygiene, expression, art and 
oratory, of wliicb Delsarte had an 
incomplete empirical conception in 
liis theories. The law is not confined, 
to man ; it is a law of the univerae. 
The Arena. {To be continued) 
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,^^EAVI?}Q politics oilt of consi- 
^ dtuation, our efforts in the 
[>i»:8vjnt article would,be to describe, 
as briefly %s possible, ‘the other 
•salient points; in connection with 
the life of Indian Nation, past and 
present. WeJ would ^ answer the 
query “What mate a Nation?" from 
tour different stand-points, viz — 

• A Utter r;=«iv*d 

even more intense than my own ; ^nd sensation over the brain* 

» vivid oonospfionof “'f *«««» 

spot affected. These sensations always cqrae ttnexpeoteo y. 
in others. 


I. Mothers aud Female Eduoa- 
tion. 

II. Education Secular and Re- 
ligious. 

HI. Commerce and Navigation. 
IV. Religipn Natural and Prac- 
tical. . „ 

1. WomaaisaKotliw. How 

sweet* and chnrmi ug is the word 
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mother ? A world of teiidoreet 
feelings- is* imbedded iu this nuigic 
word. People ni » v. in the bustle 
of ^he cafes aud anxieties that 
beset them in .their pilgrimage, 
forget everything near and dear 
to them, but mothers they cannot 
forget. The smiling photo his 
beloved and revered mother is too 
sacred to a dutiful child. It talces 
away the agony of his disease and 
invigorates his drooping soul with 
boyaucy and hope that he could 
hardly lay aside in his troublea 
The mother is a divine personation 
to the Aryan. *'Mdtri Deva Vaha*" 
k the holy mantar of the Veda, 
that had worked miiaclres in Aryan 
lives. Do we honour our women 
a» mothers ? Do we pay as much 
attention and re^^aril lor the j'lnsi- 
cal, intellectual, moral and spiritual 
welfare of the Indian mothers, as 
we should do, or as the) d«> for 
ourselves ? . We do cherish inany 
wrong notions regaiding the tine 
position of women in onr society. 
Any new idea or a new movement 
from the old. bitter track is at once- 
bostilely criticised. Our success in 
life is imperilled owing to our too 
much, coneservatisin towards the 
rights of women. ‘ Were there a 
single man (said Lord Bac<ui) to be 
found >\ith a hrmness sufficient to 
efface from his mind the theories 
and notions vulgarly received and 
to apply his intellect free and with- 
out prevention, the best hopi‘s 
might be entertained of bis suc<*tss.” 
Bather than own themselves to be 
in error, some will have it, that all 
others are wrong and they aiom:^ are 
right. They are thus best acting 
like seneca's wife who, being blind 
herself persisted in asseifing that 
the whole world was in dmkness. 
The iifitioii that was once proud of 
the mothers like Parvati, Laksmi, 
Avaswrtti, SAvitri, Gdrgi, Mayetri, 
piA, LilAvati and Khana, is now so 
Regenerated that it can scarcely 
Venture to go a step beyoud the old 


customs of treating the women 
ignorant instead of as verK^rable mo- 
“i)/d7ri vui pttru 
is the old injunction of Hindu 
Shastras. It means that all women 
should be revered as mothers. But 
the old customs are again in onr 
W’ay and ebstrueting the fuldlmenf 
of our most sacred ’duties. “Old 
customs (says Robert Knighr).bi /ccl 
many benehts, and antiquity com- 
pels the reverence of all, but he* 
who would impede w'ith them that 
necessary evolutiow which is a law 
of human existence, mistakes the 
meaning ol history and goes far tu 
place both in abeyance. The 
wandering fire of revolution rises 
front- the stagnant marshes of man’f* 
history/' The time jtenmnds*t!iat 
w'e, Indians, should at once realize 
our social a)id donusiic position, 
and must acknuvv ledge our moral 
obligation towards oui mothers. It 
will not ’ ' for a dni'iinl w»n to 4 >ffer 
€aku.soi I i'idusM) sansly the hunger 
of »he tleparted soul i»f ln!?f^)fenerable 
njother, ’iind absolve himstdl ol all 
his s^uaetl d titles, there and then ; 
but he slum Id devote his energy^ 
wealth and life to elevate and re- 
vivily tlie drooping condition of 
his living nioiher, whose hfe-bldod 
is still rtiiJiiii'g through his veins 
and giving him w.iiintli and vitality 
in thirjtieai-full world. “Thereisno 
slate of life, (says Cicero) without 
its i»bligatidns. In their due dis- 
charge consists all tlie nobility and 
their neglect, all the disgrace of 
enaracter. We me born not for 
ourselves only, but for onr kindred 
and futher-land/' It is tli^ Duly 
and not Love that would bring us 
to our senses. “DuJy is far more 
than Love. *It. -is the upholding 
law through which the weakest be- 
come strong, without which all 
strength is unstable as water. No 
character, however .hmmonioufly 
framed and gloriously gided, cJiw 
be complete without this abiding 
principle ; it is the cement which 
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binds the ’whole moral edifice to* 
gether, without which, all power, 
greatness, intellect, truth, happi- 
n«"S8, love itself, can have no perma* 
nence ; but all the fabric of exis- 
tence crumbles away from under us, 
and leaves us at his.t sitting. in the 
midst of a ruin — asfonished at our 
own desoiation.” Our women are, 
now'*a days mostly the smiling and 
weeping dolls of Love and fashion, 
and* not the goddesses ot Reverence, 
Obedience and Dutifiiiness. These 
are the necessary qualifications in 
husbands a^d wives. 

2. The degradaticn of women. 

The present uemoralized religion 
ot the Country is chiefiy responsible 
ft>r the social degradation of our 
tvomen: As .force is preferred be- 
lore all things, and as woman has 
less force than man, less toice .of 
muscle, less force of mind, and as 
she is inferior to man in his iow-er 
elements, so shoihas been prostrated 
before him. All her rights have 
been trodden under foot But this 
was not the state of our society in 
the Aryan age. Sakti was ih6 
name imparted to woman. The 
goddess Kali was called the A<Jf/d- 
ticilcti or primitive force and power. 
It was her military genius and 
jtrowess that baffled the wickedness 
of the great JSoytus and demons 
tihun hlioo Q,ud A ifilidnibhoo. The 
Hindu nation is now half paralyzed. 
The womanhood is a burden to the 
«"ci* iy. It was not* so before. 
Mann says, '"Stri mascha gthesu 
na vuhubhasti kaschana,'' woman 
^vas then the Lahnd, Sri or 
guddess of wealth in our Grihasta 
Ushrama. They are now the chuso 
of our poverty. The father of two 
or three girls is a poor man indeed ! 
We are not ashamed of going up 
to Go\ ernment even for 'our home 
reform ! We 'want the aid of law 
to establish our true relationship 
with our women! Are not the 
names of many glorious Aryan 
^'omon immortalized in the sacred 


pages of Vedas, Upanishads, Pu- 
ranas ? ’ Why do we not instruct 
our d.aughteis, sisters, wives and 
mothers to fcjjlow in the honoured 
footsteps of tlieir devi forernothers ? 
We are proud of our University 
^Iducation — our modern enlighten- 
ment, our tendency to reformation, 
&c. But have we really made any 
ndvancemeiit in our motherly rela- 
tionship with onr women? Our 
Somajes and Universities are show- 
ing some glimmering lights hero 
and there. But. those are rather 
indicating the depth of the gloomy 
ignorance, in which we. as well as 
our females, are trotting about. 
“There can be no doubt that a people 
are not really advancing (says Buckle, 
in his Histoi'y of Civilization), 
if, on the one hand, their increasing 
ahihly is accum[;iiijiea by Jijcreasing 
sin, or, on the other hand, while 
they .are becoming morb virtuous, ’ 
they likewise bect>me more ignor- 
ant.’*' We ale dependent upon onr 
women as ifmy are ns. The 

society is a mighty eliain, the man 
and wuinuii are i he links. If one 
link IS weak, life enure chain be- 
comes weak, useless and unreliable. 
The tempests are bow ling, the sur- 
ges are dashing, the sky is gloomy, 
the sea is niaddeiiing and tiie social 
vessel is tottering; in this crisis, if 
the chain which keeps her safe at 
anchor is gone, the national ship 
with her over-burdens and precious 
cargo will be lost in the grave of 
time.. 

3. Distinction between man 

and woman. There is lio ijnestioii* 
ing.of the fact that man and woman 
are essentially distinct in nature 
and* function, and that to ignore 
this difference and tocoiifoirmt their 
respective positions and duties, is 
.to imperil the highest human 
interests. “Tlie true functions p{ 
womtMi”, says a great authority, “is 
nut to educate chUdreu only, but 
men ; to ^rain to a higher civiliza- 
tion, not the rising generation 
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mereljr, but 'actual aooiety, and to 
do this by diffusing the spirit of 
affection, of self-restraint, of fidelity 
and of purity. Woman’s sphere is 
home, as that of man is the state. 
While inan’s force js iu aciivir.y, 
womau's is in the affection. Women* 
must choose to be either women or 
abortive men. They cannot be both 
women and men." Exactly so. But 
the Qod-made distinction is going 
to be subverted by man made 
coDveutioualism. The weak lord 
is quietly taking the roll of the 
strong lady in many a happy home 
and the lady, us u matter of course, 
is adopting that of the lord. Our 
long speeches on social Reformation 
aie only for the outside hearers and 
do not reach tlie ears of oUr deihi- 
goddesses. Their wily dictations 
and imperious facinating commands 
are acLiialiy our social laws. Though 
We have usurped their legifiinafce 
and moral rights in our national 
constitiition, yet they are uiicons- 
■ciously avenging themselves by 
taking possession . of our rights. 

‘ Those who are so careful, (says 
the Westministift* Review) that 
women should not become men do 
not see that men are becoming what 
they decided women should. be, and 
are falling into the feebleness which 
they have so long cultivated in their 
companion. In the present close- 
ness and degradation of our sexes, 
we cannot retain manliness unless 
women acquire it." The table is 
turned. The Indian nation, that 
once took the foremost position in 
the van of civilization and power 
has, in the course of a few hundred 
years, unfortunately lost ail ‘ its 
moral courage, physical strength, 
political power and military inauH- 
ness, because, our “better-halves,” 
have made us so ! . Our betteriiess 
or worseness is in oar wife's, na/, 
our own hafids. If we want to'rise, 
a natioU/ we^ must lose no time 
no legi1»imiite means to amelio- 
the ooaditioQ of odr womeo. 


We must revere them. Manu in- 
culcates tluit“t7a^ra nar junta poqja- 
ta raniui%te tatra Devatd” where 
women are honoured, God’s blessing 
.is there. Again it says, •“/asA.icict 
mapananana prakritasta para- 
vayii, "where women are dishonoured, 
.the nature is disobeyed. Itbehovis 
all of us not to go with, the Citne, 
but to recollect the golden history 
of ^ryau-womanhood, and do all' 
we can to help them in the.im- 
provement of their intellect, their 
conscience, their affection, their 
righteousness, as Qod-has iniplantod 
in their nature, b^fittriig them for 
the' high honour of the motherhpotl 
of a nation, that had once, though 
now degenerated, occupied the 
brightest chapters of the his.tory of 
civiliz ition ot the worFd. 

/k. ‘Truo Female Eduoatlon. 

How lo educate our girls is a burn- 
ing qikistion of the day It is 
attracting the serious attention of 
all the leaders of ^Indian societies. 
Before we go into the qiiestion nyo 
sbmdd examine the present cnrrf- 
introduced in the female 
normal and the girl’s schools of 
India. The course is not as it 
siioifid be. It is simply an imitation 
of the brain-break-system ’ that is 
really dementing our young ones. 
Tile masculine education cannot 
suit the feminine nature. When 
our owj) education is defective, we 
cannot expect our daughter’s eduoa- 
tion to be perfect. “If the human 
race, (sivys Dr. D. U. E. Guernsey) 
were properly educated, mentally, 
morally, and physically and would 
follow closely the teachings of na- 
ture, appealing so strongly to the 
God-implanted reason* and common 
sense within them, cultivating 
harmony in themselves, and with 
the world, not only a. large, portion 
of the disease whiclx uow devastate 
the earth would vanish but we 
should have a race in beauty and 
intellect, such as the world has 
never seen sin^ci ito creation.” 
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Think nofc for a niotnent that 
mother Indiana gave birth tu no 
learned girls 'before. Aryan history 
is full of goddesses of learning. 
Lildvati was a great mathemaf ician. 
England is now .proud of Miss 
Faw^et, a Wrangler, but we Inul 
(•nly recently, leaving out of consi- 
deration of the fertiale punditas of 
the Vedic -epoch ‘ our Lildvaii and 
Khana. Lildvati was the inven- 
toress of many important algebiical 
and Kbana of astronomical prob- 
lems. “It may be intefesting to 
note {sfiys Al'onier WiUit(ni) the 
s\stem of numeration increasing in 
decuple proportion given in chapter 
II of the Lildvati's Vija-ganita, 
This method, with the invention of 
nine numerical figures (gtika) and 
of the nought {aunya or zero) and 
of the decuple , value assigned tb 
each according to its position in the 
series, is thouglit to be of Divine 
Origin.” ( Indian Wisdom, 
p. 103). 

Tho^e who are of opinion that 
female brains are not tit for abs- 
truse nmthoniatical problems, may 
di.sabnse^ their minds by . taking 
notes of following three example.s 
quored {\t random from the afore- 
said V\](i-ganita, whose aullnuej'S 
’was an Indian lady. 

(а) “Out of a swarm of bees, 
one-fifth part settled on a kadumbu 
blossom ; one-third on a sitendhra 
flower; three tiihes the difference 
of those numbers flew to the bloom 
nf a kutvja. One bee, which re- 
nmiued, hovered about in the air. 
Tell me, charming women (men as 
Well), tlie number of bees.” 

(б) “How many • are the varia- 
tions of form of the (ten-armed) god 
Sambhu (Shiva) by the exchange 
of his ten* attributes held recipro- 
cally in his seferal hands, rfz., 
the rope.(pd^a), the hook for gnid- 
iitg an elephant (ankusa), the 
serpent, the hour*gUss s)iAped 
drum (damarn), the human skull, 
the trident (trisula), the Olub shap- 


ed like the foot of n bedstead -(/c/iai- 
tdnga), the dagger, the arrow, the 
bow ? And those of (the four** 
armed) Hari ( Vit^hnu) by the ex- 
change of. the mace, the ‘ discus 
{chakra), the lotus, and the conch 
yaankhui 

{€) “Eight rubies, ten emeralds, 
and a hundred pearls, which are in 
thy earring, my beloved, were pur 7 
chased by me fur thee at an equal 
amount ; and the sum of the rates 
of. the three sorts of gems was 
three less than half-a-hundred ; 
tell me the rate of each.” {Cole- 
brooke*8 Translation of Vija- 
ganita, p. 24, 124 and 191). 

Compare that time and'ihis ! Now 
most of the Indian girls are ignorant 
of mathematics. But they have 
learnt very ‘ well the processes of 
family-multiplications and domestic- 
divisions. Hardly there is a Hindu 
family, especially among the so- 
called epiightened, where two or 
three brothers live with families, 
amicably under one paternal roof. 
The Indian joint- family system is 
gradually giving way to foreign 
disjoin t-family-separations. W e 

have rheref«>re now many units but 
no unity ; many sections but no 
society ; many . nations but no 
nationality. Be not anxious, there- 
fore, for having nj^rely intellectual 
B. A. Qungas and M. A. Jumnas as 
your wives, but be blessed with 
godly mothers, like Bhagavati. 
Lachmi Sradhd, ShAnti, and 
with wise sisters like Saras wati, 
GArgi, LilAvati, Khana, &c. It was 
they who made Aryavarta what 
she was, and not the fourteen* crores 
of headless and heartless* women, 
like' Kdininis, Ramanis, Golapis, 
Ch&melis &c., who are blocking the 
path of social progress and natiomai 
reform in modern India. 

’^e are now more anxious to 
have graduate wives, scientific 
mothers, philosophic sisters and 
educated * girls, than we care to 
train them to become the goddesses 
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of our home, as Saraswati and 
Lackmi were — our female minds 
require borne thing more wholesome 
than the. knowledge of external 
kiature^aud the sciences which that 
knowledge requires or includes. 
These, sciences (says Dr. Johnson) 
“are not the great nor the frequent 
business of the human mind.'* * In 
female education the heart should 
bo educated as well aa the head. 
•‘The cold and selfish reasoning of 
fashion, (says the Westininistei* 
Jieview) that female education 
should be confined to those super- 
fine accomplishments and graces, 
which will shine them in the draw- 
ing rooms, should be denounced in 
the strongest ternis. 'i hey should 
be taught the great laws of their 
being, and the duties they will be 
called oil to fulfil as wives and 
inotliers.” 

Our uuiversiiy educrttion is god- 
less. The he;iri-life ot our boys 
reniains dormant. The *liead-life 
iievelopes to an inordinate degree. 
Suspicious and doubts are the cob- 
webs of their brains. The braiu- 
orgau does not play harmony. The 
tune is harsh a.iid not nielodious. The 
softer cords are scarcely toucheil. 
It is a hannoiiiuin minus harmony; 
a concertina without the concert. 
“Whether we provide for action or 
conversation, whether we wish to 
be useful or pleasing, the first re- 
quisite (says Boswell in his Life of 
Dr, Johnson)’ is the religious and 
moral knowledge of right and wrong, 
the next is an acquaintance with 
the history of mankind.” In some. 


schools and colleju'es (private) reli- 
gious and moral education is b( ing 
given, but very liUle provision ih 
made for making a lasting impres- 
sions on the lender minds of the 
knowledge of right and wrong. 
Religious education and religious 
knowledge are allied to each ‘other 
as cause and eifect. In many a 
mind we find the. cause but not the 
effect. “Knowledge ;saya Life of 
Plato) is the distinotive element of 
virtue without whicli all good gifts, 
such as health or beauty or strength 
are unpruHtable, becairse not rightly 
used.” ^^ow we Rave the plant 
but nob the frtiits. The entire edu- 
cational Course requires thorough 
overhauling. When our own edu’» 
cation is so demoralizing and un- 
godly, we should be very careful 
bow we educate our other halves. 
It is better they* should remain 
ignorant and superstitious, as they 
are now reduced bo, than they 
should be proud of obtaining B. A. 
and M, A. degies from the godless 
universities and become so many 
agnostic-mothers and atheistic- 
sisters and un wifely wives. Let 
ignorailce prevail in Hindu homes 
than the, electric incamlesceuce of 
a foreign Dn*plex lamp, fhat may 
give us light but will blind our 
vision, that may chase the darkness 
from onr home but will fill it with 
obnoxious carbon and burn the 
dwellers to ashes. Let ns beWkre 
in rime. Let nobody buy this curi- 
ous light and lose his God -gift-sight. 

(To be continued) 

B. R. Chatterjl 
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CHAPTER III. 


»rrt«wr»r ir^#. w‘ i 

Ilf 

w4t«rKv>tci i 

i^i 

JjTHE seventh and the second 
^houses fnnn the rising sign are 
called the houses of death and of 
these two the second is more pow- 
erful in causing death than the 
seventh. According to the Bing^ 

sottori ( f^ift’srfr ) dasd period, 

death, generally takes place in 
the dasa and antardas^ periods 

of the death-causing. .( ^ 

planets. Or, if any planet owning 
nny of the inauspicious houses hue 
situated in the 2nd or 7th houses 
then death is also probable in their 
period and sub-period. 

Before applying the above rules 
it should be considered in the first 
place whether the person will have 
short life, tniddle life, or long life. 
The period of short life ex- 
tends up to the 40th year, the mid- 
.• die life extends * up to the • 80th 
year, and long life extends up to 
the 120th year. Thbse who live 
above the last period should have 
special Yoyos iu their Horoscopes 
indicating very long life. The 
tales given by ParUsara to calcu- 
late the rough extent of our’s life 
Are givey in the Brihat P4r4sari 
Hora. Out of the numerous rules 
select three most important 
ones. They are as follow ; — 

OM 


(1) It should be Considered whe^ 
thcr the sun is the enemy, friend 
or neutral of the lord of the 
La^na. 

(2) It should be considered whe- 

ther the lords of the Lagna and 
the 8th houses are in Chord ( ) 

Stkira (%^) or Dwiswavdba- 
( ) houses. 

(3) It should also be considered 

whether the moon and the lord of 
the Lagna ’are in Chora ( ) 
Sthira ( ) or Dtviswavdba 

{ ) houses. The strength of 
the moon should also be taken in- 
to account iu these cases. 

If the lord of the rising sign 
as. well as the lord of the 
8th house occupy Chora ( ) 
houses, then they give long life ; if 
Sthira ( ) and Dmiswavdba 

( ) houses then alsm they 
give long life. If they occupy Chora 
( ) and Sthira ( ) houses 

then they give middle life. If 
Ijoth of them occupy Dwiswa- 

vdba ( fifvirrar ) houses, then also 
they give middle life. If both 
occupy Sthira ( ) houses, then 

the native will have short life. If 

both occupy Cha'^ ( 
Dwiswavdba ( ) houses then 
also the native will have short 
life. 
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Similar considerations will also 
apply in the case • of the lord of 

the Lagna ( OTT ) and the moon. 

Now out of the three rules 
p^iveh above for determining hmg, 

- middle and shortlife, the coincidimce 
of any two in their results should 
make us pretty certain (is the 
extent of one’s life. Then by see- 
ing th« dasJi and the antardasA, 
.periods within tliat particular time 
by the rules given bel«»w, we may 
calculate the exact time of 
death. 

.J 

^nrnftr^x ^5Prr ui 

1^1 

The sun represents the dtmd 
( Wiin ) ■ of the native, the moon 
his mind, Mars strength, -dhpiter 
happiness, Venus desire and Saturn 
sorrow. 

If the lord of the rising sign be . 
the friend of the sun, then it gives 
long life. If the lord of the rising 
sigh be the ' neutral of the sun, 
then it gives middle life. Lastly 
if the lord of the rising sign be 
jhe enemy of the sun, then it 
gives^hort life. 

The friendship and enmity of 
plunets may be known from any 
elementary ivoik on Astrology. 

crmJt \ , 

^ n \\ I 

I I wWtfir mrv; i 
^rre^: I'# I 
n^rnfWtr ^ I 
iTfriW'iwT^ wmf fw’ ^ I 

If by tho ' preceding rules for 


fixing the period of life we find 
that one’s life is short and if we- 
also find that within that period 
comes' the dasd {'prf) s^\^dantardasd 
( ) of the lords of the 

second and seventh houses, or. the 
diisa or antardasA periods of any 
other planets 'which are bomul with 
the lords of the seventh or the 
seciynd house in any one of the 
four relations mentioned above, 
then deatli. takes place in the dasA 
or antardasA periods of those pla- 
nets. 

Next in importance to the above 
in the ])rr)duction of death comes 
tjie lord of the 12th house or any 
planet. go«)d or evil, whicli is bound 
in anv <»ne of the four relations 
with the lor«l*of the‘ 12th house. 
Next comes I be evil .planet which 
occupies, tin*- 12th house at the 
time of birth. 'I’he lord of the 
8th house is also capable of pm- 
. dueling death. . Or ’ the planet ■ 
which is capable of doifig evil in 
all respects is sure to deal death. 
When Saturn is a death-producing 

'planet ( ^TX!V ) and own an inaus- 
picious house then it is. ab'nost 
sure to cause death. It has been 
mentioned before that when Jupi- 
ter and^ Venus own the kendra 
houses they pro<luce evil results. 
Bub when they occupy the second 
and the seventh houses by owning 
the kendra ( ) houses they 

are almost sure to produce cleath. 
If Jupiter and Venus owning; ken- - 
(Ira houses, occupy their own 
houses and* be aspected by an 
auspicious and friendly planets they 
do pot produce much evil. 

Rdhu (ttv) and Ketu (w^) 
occupying the second, seventh, 
twelfth,. and eighth plac^ as well 
as being placed in . the seventh 

house from the maraka ( wtT* ) 
planet, or if they have been united to 
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the lorda of the 2nd and 7th 
houses are capable of producing' 

death in their dasd ( ) ^^^d 
rtiitardasa ( ) periods. 

If Ruhti x:t5) and Ketu '{^j^) be 


placed in the third, sixth and ele- 
venth places they produce good 
but if tft the same time they are 
not joined to evil planets or be not 
placed in the sev'cnth place from 
them. 
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TIIUE KNOWLEDGE 


^l|AllARSni Bashista in his 
Karhayana has the following 
eulogism on the state of mind of the 
person who. has attained true know- 
ledge : 

* Tliose who have'a knowledge of 
thoir spirit fix their mind, upon it 
and. rove in the world as* elevated 
spiritual beinirs. Such b’eings are 
liberated in this life. They neither 
grieve nor wish nor ask for aught 

good or evil in this world. They 
perform their work with ’ complete 
indifference. Rest and motiun, coin- 
ing and going, speaking and not 
speaking are indifferent to them. 
The acts and 'sights which affect 
other as pleasant and disagree- 
able cease to affect him in any way. 
The mind getting rid ol its desires 
feels a sweet composure assticiated 
with a bliss which resembles the 
nectar, descending from the moon. 
Unmindful of worldly affairs and 
I'vgardless of its excitement tlie 
«oul enjoys a felicity resembling the 
ambrosial waters in the 'moon. 
He who regards this world as 
Hayd and puts , a stop to his in- 
^linations sees the spiritual light 
shining within him. One's belief 
"ith the precepts of the shdstras 
'and instructor, joined with constant 
ineditatipn gives true knowledge of 
Hie Supreme Spirit. Neither disease 


, nor poison, trouble nor aflliction is so 
painful as the darkness of ignorance. 

Loss of the dignity of the mind, 
inextricable difficulties, baseness 
and deg«uu*racy MH* all offsprings of 
of ignoraner. It is far better to 
rove about bogging in the abodes of 
the vile Clnindilla than to lead 
a life of ignoraiK'O. It is better to 
dwell within ilaik cells and dreary 
wells or in tlu* hollow of trees or 
be buried- as solitary bliud-wairms 
under the .ground than to labour 
under the . miseries of ignorance 
From the SAstras as well as from 
the preceptor the •means of libera- 
tion from tile misery of the world 
should be learned. Try to imi- 
tate those who have freed them- 
selves from the bondage of life 
and are roving in this world like 
IIari,.Hara, and others. Our mi- 
series* here are as endless as atoms 
and our happiness as little as a 
drop of water trembling on the 
leaf of a floNver. Therefore, do 
not fix your sight upon the little 
happiness which is beset with 
misery. Fix your mind on that 
endless ha|}pinoss which is free from 
pain and which constitutes the 
highest end. Free yourself from the 
fever of worldly cares to fix ypiir * 
glance to the transcendental state of ' 
ultimate beautitade. Baseminded man* 
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ifbo are satisfied with the pleasures 
of the world resemble stark^blind 
frogs in a well. They pass on from 
hardship to hardship, misery totnisery, 
horror to horror, and froiA hell to 
hell. As fleeting as flashes of light- 
ping, happiness and rhisery suclJeed 
each other by turns. Bight reasoning 
and dispassionateness enable men to* 
cross the dark and dangerous tor- 
rents of the world. He who remains 
neglectful of his .worldiness, resem- 
bles a man sleeping on a bed of 
grass when, his house is on fire. 
What once being arrired at there 
is. no returning from it; what 
being gained there is no sor- 
rowing ; that state is undoub- 
tedly attainable by divine know- * 
ledge only. Serious and uncea- 
sing thought about liheration 
is sure to produce it at no drstaut 
date. The state of unbroken Iran--, 
quility is never to be hud in ihis 
world except by union with the 
Supreme Being. Pilgrimage to 
distant lands^ asceticism, or refuge 
in a holy place cannot bring about 
the state of emauicipation. Gon- 
centraibn of the mind to a single 
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object and the subjection of rhe 
desires can carry one to the ultir 
mute state of bliss. The wise 
think that the pleasures of tbLf 
world as well as of the next ar^ 
void. of true happiness and resem- 
^ ble a mirage. As the rays of the sun 
fall on all kinds of places without be- 
ing Unaffected by the particular qua- 
lity of any place, so. should the wise 
mix with everything without being 
affected by the nature of that thing. 
The deadliest of diseases is the thirst 
for pleasure ; what else can queqch 
that thii’st but ctpianimiiy of mind ? 
The nfionarch seated in- bis splendid 
palace does not apj)ear s{)gracefitl 
as the man of peaceful* mind and 
even understanding. He is said to 
possess even mind who is not affect- 
ed by pleasure or pain at the sight, 
touch, healii>g, or tcgsting of any- 
thing good or bad. lie is indifferont 
to everything, juid has neither attrac- 
tion n('r repulsion for anything. 
Only he should l>e regaAled as a 
saint wh(xse-mind is calm as moon- 
beams at the appi-oach of a feast or 
fight or even at the moment of 
death. 
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1. — Beferences to the souLs of 

DEPARTED ANCESTORS. 

f N the 55th hy.nn of the third 
Mundala the poet prays: “ Let* 
not the Gods injure ns here, nor 
our early Fathers, who know the 
realms.” In the 6th Mnndala, 
hyrou 52 we read : “ May the ri- 
iing Dawn, the swelling rivers, the 
fimf mountains, protect me; may 
the Fathers protect me in my invo- 
AaHnti to the gods.” In R.V, 1, 


36. 18, the congregation prays r 
‘’Through Agui we call Turvasa, 
Yadii uikI IJgradeva from afar.” 
In B.V. 6. 75. 10, the wish is ex- 
pressed : “ May the priestly Fa- 
thers, drinkers of Soma, may heaven 
mid earth be propitious to us.” 
Likewise in II. V. 7. 35. 12; “ May 
the lords of truth be propitious to 
U8..., may the skilful Ribhus. dex-^ 
terous of hand, may the Fathers 
be propitious us in our invoca- 
tbris.” In R.V. 10. 88. 16, the 
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bard declares: “I hive heard of 
two paths for mortals, that of the 
Fathers and that of the gods.” 
Hymn 15 of the 10th Mandala is 
almost entirely addressed to the 
departed ancestors, and contains 
some very cnriotis idea. We give 
the following verses : Verse 1. Let 
the lower, the upper, and the mid- 
dle Fathers, the off**rers of So 
arise. May th«*s«i Fatiiors, inno- 
cuous, and verse<l in nghteo'usiw'83 
who have attained to life, protect 
us in the invocations, v. 2. Let 
this reverence be to (lay paid to 
the Fathers who departed first, 
and who (departed) last, who are 
located in the terrestrial sphere, 
or who -are now among the power- 
ful • races (the gods)...v. S. Invited 

to these fiivorite oblations placed 
on the grass, may the Fath ' rs, the 
offerers of Soma, come; may they Hear 
us, may they intercede for us, and pre- 
serve iw. V. 6. Bending the knee, and 
sitting to the right, do ye all ac- 
cept this sacrifice, do us no injury. 
0 Fathers, on account of any of- 
fence which we, after the tnanner 
of men, may commit against you 
V. 7. Sitting upon the ruddy 
(woollen coverlets) bestow 'wealth 
on the mortal who worships you. 
Fathers, bestow this wealth upon 
your sons, and now grant them 
sustenance... :, v. 10. Ciome Agni, 
Dvith a thousand of those exalted 
ancient Fathers, adorers of the 
gods, sitters at the fire, who are 
true, who are eaters and drinkers 
of oblations, and who are received 
into the same chariot with ludra 
•and the gods. 

.We learn from these passages, 
that the souls of the departed were 
•believed to continue to exist in a 
state or x^ondition, in which they 
could grant protection to their re- 
I'ltion on earth, par^ke of their 
oblations, pardon their offence, in- 
tercede for them, hear their invo- 
cations and bestow’ wealth upon 
them. 


♦ 

2. — Passages belatin® to Yama 
AND THE Fathers. 

Later timei have made Yama 
fulHl tho office of judge of the 
dead, as well as B'Vvrreign of the 
damned ; all that die, have to ap- 
pear before him and are confronted 
with Ohitragupta, the recorder, 
by whom their actions have been 
regist'^red. The virtuous are driven 
iheiu'o conv?y»*d to Svarga or 
Elysium, whilst thre wicked are sent 
to the dififerent regions of Naraka, 
or Tartarus. But the Rigveda 
knows * him as the first man and 
calls hin^, • therefore, the father and 
lord of nations. He was the first 
of mortals who dic'd, and disco- 
vered the • way to the other world ; 
ho guides other men thither, and 
assembles them in a home, which 
is secured to them for ever. *' Wor- 
ship, with an oblation king Yariia, 
son of Vivasvat, the assembler of 
men; who departe 1 to the mighty 
streams and spied out the road for 
many.” 

“ Yama . was the first who found 
for us the way. This home is nob 
to be taken from us . Those who 
are now born (follow) by their own 
paths to the place whither our an- 
cient fathers liave departed” RV. 
10.14, V. 1'2. In vers^4of the 
same hymn tKe poet addresses 
Yama thus : " Place thyself, Yama, 
on this sacrificial seat, in concert 
with Angi rasas and Fathers. Let 
the texts recited by the sages bring 
thee hither.. Delight thyself, 
O King, with this oblation, v. 6. 
Come with the holy Angirasas; 
delight thyself here, Yama, with 
the children of Virupa. Seated on 
the grass at this sacrifice, I invoke 
Vivasvat, who is thy father, v. 6. 
May we enjoy me good will and 
gracious benevolence of those 
saintly beings the Angirasas, our 
Fathers, the Navagvas, the Bhri- 
gus, offerers of Soma.” 

In the follnwini? verses the Doet 
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speaks to the*' dead man wKose 
body is to be. ’consigned to 
the flames ! " Depart then, depart 
by the ancient paths to the place 
whither onr early fathers have de- 
parted. There shalt thou see the 
two . kings, Yaina and the god 
Varuna, exhilarated by the obla- 
tion. Meet with the fathers, meet 
with Yania, meet with the recom- 
pense of the s;i orifices thou has 
offered.” In RV. 10. 15. 8, the 
wish is expressed : “ May Yama 
feast according to Ilia desire on the 
oblations, eag«T, and sharing his 
gratification with the eager -V^asis- 
thas, our ancient ancestors, * who 
present^ the Soma libation.” 

To judge by those ({notations, 
Yama was* to the ancient Aryan.s 
like a great discoverer, who, first of 
nil mortals passing the gates* of 
death; has opened a way into that 
land, in which death is no more ;• 
on his way .all mortals have to 
follow ; around him they gatlier 
as'chdviren and children’s children 
round their patriarch, as subjects 
round their* king. All that are 
united with him appear venerable 
to those on earth and are honoured 
and invoked as fathers, but he is 
the greatest of them and a halo 
is shed round his head, which is 
already preparatory to the deifica- 
tioni foolishly accorded to him by 
later generations. 

3.-=— References to lmmortalitv. 

Agrii is said in RV. 1. 31 2 
to exalt ^ mortal to immortality 
and to be the guardian of iininor-' 
tality. “The liberal man abides 
placed upon the summit of the 
sky; he go«8 to the gods. These- 
brilliant things are the' portion 
of those who bestow largesses ; there 
are mins for them in heaven ; they 
attain immortality ; they prolong 
their lives” (I. MandalA. hyrnn 
125). . Ill 5. 4. 10, the worshipper 
prays ; “ May I Agni witb^my off- 


spring attain imm6rtality»” The 
Marnts too are besought to place 
their wi^rshippers in the condition 
of immortality (5.o5.‘4). “We 
‘ ask of you twain (Mitra and Varu- 
na) rain, wealth, immortality” 
(5. '63. 4). . Again in 7. 57. 6, the 
Maruts are entreated, “ Add us to 
the people of eternity.” “ We 

* have drunk the Soma,” says the 
‘ poet in 8. 48. 3, “we have becotne 

immortral ; we have -entered into 
light ; we have known the gods.” 

“ By thy guidance, O .Soma, our 

* 'sage ancestors have obtained riches 

among the gods Soma, becom- 

ing abundanfi, to produce immor- 
tality, place for us excellent trea- 
sures in the sky” (1. 191. '1 and 8.) 

Whilst this passages express the 
simple belief in a future immorta- 
lity, there are other verses mon? 
descriptive of the joys which are 
in store for" man hereafter. 

4. — ReFere.vces to Heaven" and 

ITS BLISS. 

The poet prays in *1.154 5. 
“May I attain to .that his i Vish- 
nu’s) beloved abode wlToro men 
devoted to the Gods rejoice ; fiir 
that is the bond of the widti- 
striiiing God — a spring of honey in 
. the highest sphere of Vishnu.” 

* In a hymn to Soma (RV. 9. 113) 
the enjoyments are specified- more 
fully thus: “Place me, 0 purifie<i. 
Soma, in that imperishable . and 
unchanging world, where • perpe- 
tual light and glory are found. 
Make me immortal (in the realm', i 
where King Vaivasvata (Yama) 
dwells, where the sanctuary of the 
sky exists and those great waters 
(flow). Make me immortal in the 
third heaven,’ in the third sky,* 
wh/?re action is unrestrained and 
the regions are luminous. Make 
me immortal in the world where 
there are pleasures and enjoy- 
ments, — in the sphere of the siin-^ 
where arpbrosia .and satisfaction 
are found. Make me immortal in 
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t}i(j •world, where there are joys, 
and delight and pleasures, and gra- 
tifications where the objects of de- 
sire are attained.” According to 
RV. 10.135, Yama sits with the 
(lods and the Fathers ‘Uixler a 
boautiful leafy ' tree and drinks 
Nvifh them in common. 

There are different divisions in 
the place of heaven. For the 
154th hymn of the X Mandala 

says : 

*' Soma is • purified for some, 
(►Ihcrs seek after clarified butter. 
Let him (the deceased) depart to 
tlio'^e for whom the honied beve- 
rage flows. .Let him .depapt to 
those who, through rigorous self- 
control. (tapas) are invincible, .who, 
llirough self-control, have gone to 
heaven* ; to those who have per-, 
formed great self-control. Let hina 
depart to the combatants .in bat- 
tles, .to the heroes who have there 
sacMficed th§ir lifes, or to thos(‘, 
who have bestowed thousands of • 
largesses. Let hiru depart, Yama, 
to. those austere ancient Fathers 
who have practised and promoted 
.ssicred rites.- Let him depart, 
Yama, to those austere Rishis 
horn of rigorous self-control,’ to 
tho.se sages skilled in a thou.sand 
sciences, who guard the sun,” 

From RV. 10.14 8, it appears 
that .the early Aryans of India, 
believed that the departed re- 
ceived a new body I'oi! their im- 
mortal life. Firf the departed is 
there addressed thus: “Throwing 
► off again all iii^perfections, go to 
thy borne. Become united to a 
body, and be clothed in a shinning 
form.” In the 15th hymn of the 
same Mandala Agni isreq^uested: 

" Thou knowest, O Agni, how many 
those Fathers are who *are h^jre 
and who are not here, those whom 
we know and do not know ; accept 
the sacrifice well offered with the 
oblations. Do thou, 0 self-respleu- 
dent God, aloqg with those (Fa- 
thers) who whether they have un- 


dergone- cremation or not, are glad- 
deimd by our ’oblatioir, grant ns 
this (higher) .vitality and a body 
according to our desire.” 

From RV,- 1016 we must con- 
clude that this body of the 
blessed was not thought to ;J^b 0 
entirely new ; it was their own 
former body in a state of purity 
and perfection. Agni is there ad- 
dressed in verse 11th : Do not, 
Agni, burn up Or consume him (the 
deceased); do not dissolve his 
skin, or his body. When thou hast 
-matured him, 0 Agni. then send 
him to the Fathers.” verse 5. 
“ Give lip again, Agni, to tho 
Fathers him who comes offered to 
th(‘e with oblation. Putting .on 
life, let him approach his remains 
let him iiuM't with his body, O 
AgHi. V. 6: Whatever part of thee 
any blaiik bird or ant, or serpent, 
(T l)(‘’ist of prey, lias torn, may 
Agni restnie bo thi‘(' all.” 

ITt*avon thj*n was in the belief of 
I Ilf Rigved -Aryans a luminous realm 
where tKe. departed live together 
in joy • and happiness, endowed 
witli a body, able to hold inter- 
course- with their friends on earth 
and to partake of their Soma 
oblations. 

5.— References to a place of 

PUNISHMENT. 

The ancient Aryans believed 
th.vt there was a difference of stat^^ 
for^ the righteous and the ivicked 
after death. For riot all are admib- 
tod to the' happy abode of- Yama; 
two dogs watch the road, and^there- 
fore the ' departed is advised as 
follows : RV. 10. 14. 10. “ By an 
auspicious path do thou hasten 
uist the two four-eyed bridled, 
dogs, the offspring of Sarama,’ 
Then approach the . benevolent 
Fathers, who dwell in festivity with 
Yama; v. 11. Intrust him, 0 
Yama, to thy two four eyed, road - 
guarding, rnan-observing \Vatch- 
dogs and Lestbw on him prosperity 
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and heialbli/ v. 12. The two brown 
messengers of Yatna, broad of nos- 
tril and . insatiable, wander about 
among men. May (hey give us 
again to-day the auspicious breath 
of life, that we may behold the 
8un.*^ 

Several times the Gods are 
entreated to preserve their sup- 
pliants from the fall into tlie abyss. 
So by Gritsamada in the 29th hymn 
of the second Mandala : **Far be 
the snares, far be guilt, 0 gods, do 
not seiae me like a bird amidst its 
brood. Be with us to-day, 0 ye 
adorable gods ; trembling 1 will flee 
to yopr heart ; protect us from the 
devouring wolf and from the fill 
into the abyss.’' Of Soma it is said 


in RV. 9.. 73. 8, 9 : * The guardian 
of the sacred rite is not to be de- 
ceived ; three means of purihcation 
has he placed in the heart of each), 
and knowing he beholds, ail beings ; 
he hurls tlie hated and irreligious 
into the abyss.” 

“This deep abyss, so we read, in 
hymn 5 of Mandala 4, has been 
produced for those who are unchaste, 
who go about like women without 
brothers, like wicked females hos- 
tile to their husbands, who are 
unjust, and lying sinners.” In RV. 
10. 152. 4, Indra is asked to consign 
to the lower darkness the man who 
injure^s his worshipper. 

Sophia, 


p. 





Chkaiidogya- Upmiskad, 


'‘‘This s*lid -seeming world, aft^r 
all, is but an ah- image over Me, 
*the only; teality ; and nature with 
its thousand-fold productions and 
destruction, but the reflesc of our 
indiird force, tlu* phantasy of our 
dream. ''—Carlyh 
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KEYNOTES. 


has been settled tljat the next 
^ Parliament of Religions will 
talie place in Paris.in the year 1900. 

* 

♦ * 

When General Booth niad$ his 
last visit to India the Salvationists 
devised a very novel method to con- 
vince the General that his work in 
India is fairly progressive, They 
sold red*jackets at a nominal price 
to the people who used to gather 
round the General and fed them 
gratia, ^he General thought that 
the red-jacketted people were all 
Salvationists and he looked with 
liroud satisfaction upon, the crowd 
which daily • gathered around him, 
But one of jthe^ old Salvationiets 
^ Mr. Hudson , broke the^ charm of 
belief. writing to the 
General, J4r. Hudson ‘ syrs, “You 
have passed through- India and. 
seen greal pirowas, but you have 
pot Seen bow these tdmoBhds are 


produced; I saw just a little of the 
preparation that waf made for .the 
Samar j(ha gathering. You proba- 
bly thought that the crowds of people 
in red-jackets were Salvationists ^ 
perhaps, Only oue-tenth of tile num- 
ber were so.” 

In spite of the ‘great wort which 
General Booth has done in England, 
his title as* the “Salvation General” 
and the Salvation Army which he 
represents, do not fail to provoke* a 
smile. What is n^aiit by Salvation 
Army and what, by Salvation Gene- 
ral ? To us these Words have no 
meaning whatever. ’A ‘^Salvation 
General” is too big a conception 
for the Hindu brain, and the Salva- 
tion Army simply reminds u6 of 
round ounpes of lead and nothing 
more ! 


/We tremble on the brink df lib 
and fear to launch away; but we 
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•hall find that deathMS on 15 * a b^d. 
iu the river of life that aetl Uie 
current heaven- ward. 




< The universe seems the express- 
ion qf a mind. Like* a book, it . 
• seems full* of thoughts. We read 
a ^ok, we caif.not avoid the con^ 

' victioD that some mind has passed 
jand that the page is only 
its foot-prints. When we pass along 
through the -galleries of art, we can 
not avoid the thought that oe^tain 
painters and sculptors have preceded 
. us. Thus the entire ma^terial world 
seems like a book which some mind 
has writteii, a gallery through whose* 
rich* space some genius has moved 
iu advance of the visitor. 

Prof. Swing. 




The power of illusion (Mdya) is 
so overwtelmii^ that it compels us 
to dot against tne* clearest dictates 
of our intellect. The unreality of 
the world and the traiisi tori ness of 
our surjpoundirigs show us in the 
clearest manner that ouV whole 
'^attention should be directed to the 
hereafJter in as much as the cup of 
life is brimful with pain. .Butv how 
many of us hear the dictates of 
our reason. The false shadows of 
tb6 world are alluring uR every 
moment and bebkoping us to follow, 
tbern to our heart’s content. The 
noblest men of action in this world 
are trying, to grasp aify images and 
^following the phantoms of dream. 
Our whole actions from sunrise to 
sunset to which we attach so n^uch 
importance resemble the* efforts of 
a baby catch the moon within 
palm of bis band* The search 
every* mifti after faippibess is 
more f^2n the' eager search* 
ji^s^^Airs^ . traveller for mirage 
#.jilch sbibee in the distance sinrfSy * 


to entrap him wi^h false hope. Ppor 
mortals ! from cladle to grave their 
search for happiness is sure to end 
ill midsumiher ipadiiess which hurls.^ 
them on from birth (o jiirth till *at 
lost the fire of anguish brings them to 
their senses. Such is the power of 
May4 which enchains the human 
* mind wjth invisible shackels never 
to be •broken ! * 




Swami •Vi vekanaud has for the third 
time given the title of Sannyaai 
to another European, Pr.FStreet, who 
is lienceforth to be called YogAnanda, 
that is, one constantly enjoying the 
bliss of Samftdhi. So Dr. Street 
has become Swami Jagdnanda with- 
in the short- space, perhaps, of two 
months! This is trni}^ wonderful.* 
This sudden traifsformatioii of an 
Englishman into a full-fledged Yogi 
is even more wonderful than even * 
the theosophical imagination w'hich 
can transform an school-||oy, residing 
in London, into an astral Mahatma 
within a space of seven yCars ! We 
are living in* strange times. Mfire . 
wonderful things are iD*8tore for us 
in future. 

Man r^uires all his ipaterilal ap- 
purtenhnees — clothes, bouses, modes 
of travel, Hght, heat, etc., — ^l^o^use 
of his limitations, and not Abing far 
advanced iu the scale of evolution 
in the onward march of life. .If he 
could clothe himself at the fiat of 
his will, travitl with the swiftness 
of thought, illume his own pathway 
or, in* other .words, create his 6wn* 
environment, he 'would be Emanci- 
pated from matter* bondage. Now 
he denies .that it. can be possible . 
for him to attain to this, state 
confBiousness*; but it is possible. 

. When mien require to expedite 
their affairs, they invent new ms* 
chines whereby their ]tabeiiw* ats* 
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more speedily fiocomptifthed. Hdoce 
when necessity required a telephone, 
or cable under the ocean, the brain 
of the inventor< evolved the new 
invention, and what was before a 
slow, weary and burdensrome task 
became easy to do. So through the 
evolution of spiritual elements — 
the .cultivation of Love, 'Jiutice, 
etc., — we can evolve new bodily or- 
ganisma of a finer and finer grade, 
‘and. the finer the organism • the 
greater will be the po^yec tnarlit^8ted 
through jt end that Power is 
limitless.* 

By binding themselves to nega^ 
tions, errors and corruption, men 
blind themselves to*the grand and 
marvellous possibilities that Life 
holds ib store for them. They con- 
tinually plead to some' misty God 
to do for them that jvhich they 
.must evolve for themselves. They 
lie prbne at the*feet of their deaf 
and dumb idols of sense, passjon and 
folly, ignoring their Celestial crea- 
tive powers, and blame each other * 
for Jihe* evils that must necessarily* 
be concomitants of their ifnorance. 

The r-ealm of ^invention is a 
shadoVv-symbol of the inherent 
creative powdh of. man to evolve 
new living creations. 

The continual e^orts of humani^ 
should be to grow into tHe refine- 
ments or essences of life. Justice, 
virtue, goodness and * kindness are 
ethereal* elements, and not solids. 
The more refined tbp human . being 
is, the ^greater his jpossibilities be* 
come of giving expression to those 
things that overcome physical en- 
vironments. These' essences evolve 
through matter and material beings, 
educational course, and they 
blossom in> the higher renuement 
of being. The coming spiritual race* 
could notice under the gross and 
]$opuilar existing sJrstenM of diet, 
thoughts and feelings, any more, 
than we qiUi now. live without suu- 
•Hine. / 

To ev^fe mm hnd more of the^ 


Infinite Spirit, to material Expres- 
sion, is “worshiping God.” 

W 0 rid* s . A dVance- thought. 


It is extremely difficult fora' stran- 
ger, who is not ^ brought lip in the 
traditions of Hinduism to enter into 
its spirit. The well-known Dr. J. 
Barrow.s«>f the Parliament of Reli- 
gions* after attending through- 
out the whole of the sessions to the 
able lectures of Swami Vivekanand 
has formed a very meagre opinion 
of Hinduism. In an address on 
“Christianity and Hinduism’* which 
he delivered in the Kent Theatre, 
the conception of God given in ibe 
. Upanishad seems to him not only 
lower than‘the^Ghristian but even 
the Mahomedan conception of the 
■ deity. He says : “It (Hiudrtism) has 
a conception of God which is .very 
penetrating and' deep,. although it 
lacked tbe^imple. sublime, personal 
monotheism Embraced by . t^e 
50,000,000 o.f Hindu l^oslems, and 
the full-orbed conception of. God as, 
FatKer, Son, and Holy Spirit, which 
is the. disclosure of Christianity!'* 
There is a -story* among us that a 
’ person after reading the whole of 
Rdm&yana asked somebody to tell 
him the nanie of the husband of Sitdl 
Similar is the plight*of this over- 
learned doctor who is so very anxious 
to speak out his valuable thoughts on 
Hinduism 1 We also hear that he 
is coming to In4ia to enlighten us 
ODPlihe problems of Hinduism, 


What a most marvellous piece of 
rnechanUm is this physical frame 
that we call our body ! We spend 
hours and days upon decorating it,* 
and *OTuainen ting it-^perhaps, .also 
upon keeping it scrupulously clekn 
and tisly — but do we ever bestow 
a .iiv)mentt8 serious thought 
upq|L tKe wonderful construction of 
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this temporary physical tenement of 
our soul ? The question as-to whe- 
ther the physical frame of man wes 
constniQted on the principles of 
teleology, of “design in Nature,*' or 
. was^ evolved from a lower to a higher 
form of nxistenee m the process of 
Universal * Evolution, ‘ need not 
engage our attention while we are 
. considering the character of * our • 
physical selves. Teleology* or no 
. teleology, here is this edifice of^or 
inert clay which one day is -destined 
to be resoWed “earth to earth and. 
dust to dust,'’ that bafHes all human 
ingenuity. Very * truly has the 
human body been spoken of .as “a 
world in miniature,” “an epitome 
of^U the sciences,” “an abridgment 
of the great book of Nature.” The 
fundamental laws eyid principles of 
almost every branch of science find 
a living exemplification^ in the 
various parts and their functions in 
the Kuman frame. In the move- 
, ments of our hands and f<*t, nnd in 
the adjustment of the bones in our 
body, we hav^an illustration of the 
la^s- of mechanics; in the manage- 
ment of our respiratory organs,* we 
have an example of pneumatics ; in 
^the * digestive processes, that are 
carried on in' the unseen laboratory 
of our stomach, we have a striking* 
exemplification of the, mysteries of 
chemistry ; wlyle in the construc- 
tion and the functions of the eye 
jve have a most vivid application of 
the principles of higher mathema- 
tics. The highest human skill of 
every age and every country brought 
together into one focus cannot 
succeed -in Winging int# existence 
a mechanism half so perfect as j;he 
human body. All this is simply 
regarding the mere material* machi- 
nery of the human frame. When 
we come (o think as. to how our 
ideas, originate and otir thoughts 
work, how our emotions are ' stirred; 
and our feelings roused, wo come to 


a point beyond which man’s mind 
cannot go. How true are the words 
of the inspired writer, when he fex-. 
claims — “How fearfully and wonder- 
fully is man made !” 

Prom time immemorial has the 
human form roused the deepest feel- 
ings of admiration and reverence in 
the heart of man— so much so that 
in the* ideal beauty of an Adonis or 
an Aphrodite, Grecian Art learnt to 
behold a living reflection of Divinity* 
Now, .what .is^ this beauty of .the 
human form — this nameless charm 
we realise in the face and figure of 
certain persons ? Wliy ' do these 
strike us as being of a handsome 
and winning presence ? Not, surely,, 
because of the colour or the com- 
plexion .of their skin, nor of th^ cast 
’ of their nose, nor of the play of their 
eyes ! Not ope or any o*f these by 
‘itself can endow a person with that 
iianujless power of*atlraction, ^Vhich 
in ordinary langaage.wc cUll beauty. 
Nor is youth a necessary condition 
5f this attraction. For, ^t is not 
seldom that many an aged’ person^ is 
far mora •handsome than many a 
handsome youth. What, then, is 
this . beauty — nay the beauty upon 
which are fed* the gibsser feelinjsjs 
• and passions of man — but one whioh^ 
as^Bacon sayg, “if it light’ well 
m^eth virtues shine and ’vices 
blush,*' the beauty that evokes all 
the higher enio'tions and sentiments 
of tbe , soul ! Such beauty, in the 
highest sense of^the terra, is Har- 
mony. It is the harmonious blendihg 
together of a variety of parts that 
produced the united effect of what 
we call Beauty. It is this Harmony 
in the structure and the symmetry 
of the hupian form that makes it 
captivating to .the eye and so beauti- 
ful to tbe mind. For, dn a deep 
sense all Harmany is beauty, and all 
Beauty is Harmofiy. 

Bamiony. 



THE DREAM-WORLD. 



^EW thipj^s are more remarkable 
^ than certain phenomena pro- 
duced in dream. Sometin^es evebts 
are fore-shadowed in dresfmMn such 
a way cov’dRng all the minutest 
details that W€ are te.mpted to 
come tp the conclusion* that the 
events of (Jbr physical plaAe pro- 
ceed from the. higher plane of the 
mind and that our* world is the* 
outcome of our mind. The asser- 
tion that chance plays the chief 
part in the coincidence that we. 
lind between the mental pictures 
of the dream* and the events of the 
every-day worM carries no. weight 
whatever in as much as tbe coinci- 
dence is so minute with regard 
to time and place and the instances . 
are so varied. The following eveut^ 
will bAr our contention out : 

(1) . A certain Walter Taylor 
bought the rfiaterials of a Church 
from the Marquis of Hyttington. 
Taylor dreamt one night* that he 
was going t6 die by being struck 
by the fall of a tile from a wall 
situated in the* -east side. This 
dream hd related to his friend who 
warned him not to approach the 
temple; Some time after Taylor 
thQught that without his presence 
his work would suffer a good deal 
of loss. Consequently he appioach- 
ed tjie temple and as Soon ns he 
did so, a bi^.i)rick fell over his 
head from the east side of the* wall * 
and he instantly died. 

(2) . A person one day. Jost his 
favourite bote-book. He was so 
anxious to get it th^t he.ofifered a 
reward of Rs. 100 to the man who 
,'vill find that out Up to the 17th 
• of December of ‘ the Bengali year 

17.0*8 the note- book was not found 
out On the 23rd of April 179*9,* 
the Inan dreamt -that the note-book 


was to be found out near the root 
of a particular, tiee in his native 
vilhige. As soon as he was awoke 
he began to search his note-book in 
the* particular place where he saw 
it in his dream. He actually«fouud 
it out in the very pkice. 

, (3). Babu Rakhal Dass'Mukerjee, 
a Deputy Magistrate, once dreamt 
that his* wife was lying very ilji in 
her bed surraimded by a number 
of relatives. He saw this dream 
at about 11 oVlcfck in the* night* 
Even while he *w*a8 asleep one of 
his. servants entered the room and 
placed a- telegram ju his hands. 
The gentleman instantly started 
for Bhowanipore and found that 
his wife was really very ill. Not 
only this, but it was found to hjs 
iitte/ surprise that every person 
whom Jie saw surrounding the bed 
of his .wife during dream, was found 
seated by her bed. 

(4). The writer is personally 
acquainted with several cases- of 
this nature. One of the female* 
inmates of his house informed him, 
one morning that she dreamt that 
a couple of astrologers dressed like 
the Sikhs came to the house: About 
four hours after the dream, while 
the writer was seated in his parlour, 
a couple of astrologers entered the 
place whose dress and features exact- 
ly .tallied with those seen in the 
dream.’ 

* (5). A friend of mine residing in- 
Bhowanipore dreamt that he was 
lying in a half-inclined posture near 
a window in his house and that he 
• was Buffering • from a dangerous 
boil in th£ left side of the belly. 
About one month after the dream 
the gentleman, was compelled to 
lie beside the same window laid 
up with, the same disorder in the 
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same part of his body. He com- 
pafed his* sta^te* with that seen ia 
kts dream and was greatly astonished. 
Innumerable c^ses of this nature 
take place and the cdincidences are 
so remarkable that we can not 
asoribelthem to chance. The gene- 
ral character of a . dream tnay, of 
course, coincide with the general 
character ot a particular event 
merely by chance, bu t their coinci- 
dence in* their minutest details can 
never be a matter of chance. To 
verify our point let us consider the 
value of a number of predictions 
which one is likely to make. Sup- 
pose, fer example, that oti'e makes 
a dozen predictions giving the 
minutest details ^>f each. One or 
two of the above* predictions iir 
their character may ooin- 

ci.d6 by chance ^mth^ actual events 
but not a single prediction « will 
tally in it$ minufesf details with 
the actual event. ' For example, 
oi^e may predict at random that 
a particular person will vuit him 
at a particular .time; the ve 
prediction may tutn out- -true by 
chance* But .if^a person predicts 
at random that a* particular person 
having a partiaular feature will 
Visit him on a particular day ac- 
jcompauied by such and such friends, 
ijo amount of chance can make his 
prediction true*. The theory, of 
chance if properly examined has its 
owq limits and that limit it can 
never cross. In many premonitary 
dreams we dud that actual events . 
exaetly tally in their mimiitest de- 
tails withahoea seen in the dream. 
We may skfely conclude from the 
above that where in a mnober of' 
cases the coincidence takes place 
in* its minutest details, chance can 
have no baud in the occiirreuce of 
the event. ^ 

l^ie follotring cases of^dream ait 
e^cmtly remar hahlk .' . 

(1). A e%taia ifltjemati named 
^^oanda Kriimnir fbsu, the grand- 
^ of the cefebfkt^d Raja Radha 


Kanta Deb, dreamt one night that 
a certain • ITogi was administering 
to bill! medicine which removed, 
completely some disease from which 
he was suffering.. -When the dream 
was- ovbr he sent his younger 
brother, Joy Krishlia, to find oiut 
that particular Yogi in- the Jugau- 
nath Qha^of Calcutta.* The niau was 
found dllt* and his fea^res e;(.nctly 
-.tallied with those seenm the dream. 
.The medicine was obtained and 
* qsed and the gentleman was com- 
pletely-cured. * * 

(2). The father of the . late 
Pundit Issur Chunder Bidyasagar 
was* once suffering from a wound 
in his foot. The doctors of Oalcut-ta 
advised him to cut the foot off 
The-old Brahmin was iinwillii^g to 
do so and so returned home. Once 
he* dreamt that, there was a medicine 
for that •particular disease by the 
side of his pond. On waking he 
•found the medicine in that parti-, 
gular place and was completely 
cured. * * .1 

■;3). The wife of ascertain gentle- 
man, Preo Natha Dutf, was suffer- 
ing from . hysteria. No medicine 
was of any avail, the last re- 
source bis widowed sister was sent 
to the shrine of Tarake^ur.. But 
before she reached the shrine she 
got the medicine in her hands while 
sleeping during her sojourn. The 
medicine completely cured* that 
particular case of hysteria. 

(4).. A very striking case of the 
cure *of hysteria came under my 
own personal experience. The 
sister of a private tutor pf our family 
Vas Suffering from hysteria for a 
period of seven loiig 'yekrs, 'No 
amoupUof medical treatment could 
cure 4ier.‘ At last she was deter- 
mined to .visit £he shrine of TarU- 
kesiur for DhdrcmA, Before she 
went there, she had a dream while 
sleeping in her chamber with closed 
jhors. Somebody told her* thait 
there was no need of her going to 
t&r above shrinm ou 
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YC'ftking -abe will find a plantain 
beneath her pillow, which will cure 
her of her disease. . The plantain 
was immediately found and she 
was completely cured. 

In the eases which have, just 
preceded chance can not have the 
slightest part. N^t' only is there 
the verification of events^^ut also 
the actual appearance n^^ateTiaU 
objectir which enabled the dreamers 
to get rid of. their diseases. All 
these point to the conclusion that 
there is not*only a mental but also 
a material side of . dream which 
makes the whale Inatter thoroughly 
impenetrable and ’mystical. The 
above are* not jthe only cases in 
which such things occur but 'the 
whole history' of the temple of 
Tarakeaaur is full of such nnystical 
incidents which* bear out my c6n- 
tention that there are peculiar 
dreanis in which material bodied 
make their* appearance and serve 
some definite purpose. . The stories 
related about the .cured in the shrine* 
of Tarakeaauf are based upon subs- 
tantial facts. Id the yard of the 
temple hundreds of, devotees may 
be seen lying in Dharand (concen- 
tration) and waiting for the advent 
of the medicl^ie which will’ cure 
them of their dreadful diseases. 
After lying in a kind of semi-trance 
for 'a day o^ two, most' of these 
people, see dreams jn which th^y* 
are either told that they will find 
medicine in ‘such and su6b parti- 
cular place or. they are directed to 
search for the medicine about their 
^wji ' person. After receiving the • 
medicioe apd performing (!he. neces- 
my ablution, the patient generally’ 
partakes of the article ^eceiVed in 
dream and '‘gets • completely ^ured. 
In some cases, he’ is told that the. 
burdefi of the sin of the^iatient for 
which he was suffering is too great 
end therefore he* wul ^receive no 
nfedieiuc. It . is almost 06K|ain that 
whto k patient gets ^thc medicine 
dream and ufee it'in the parti« 


cular way in which he ia enjoined 
to do, his disease is instantly re- 
ihoved however long-standing it 
may be. Sometimes ope article is 
suddenly transformed into another 
as if by magi’c. For instance, the 
patient, is told that hewill finda 
dead frog oh j,he left side of the 
pond and he shall have to eat it 
before he gets cured. Suddenly at 
the time of eating tHe frdg is trans- 
formed into a milt .to the infinite 
satisfaction of the patient. 

. Such are sonxe of the 'lAysteries 
bf the dreams with which .the 
patients are visited in Tarake^r, 
Thct above stories are as real and 
authentic as possible and hundreds 
*of Hindu homes in Bengal will bear 
• witness to the truth of tie above 
assertion. The sudden and un-lpoked- 
for possession of mystical artipies 
by patients by which their long- 
suitiding diseases are thoroughly 
cured is by fac the strangest pheno- 
nienob to be met with iiv this 
^world. , 

What is the explanation* of these 
mprstical events ? That the.patients 
of Tarakeaaur receive the medi- 
•cines during dream there can not 
be the slightest doubt. While they 
see the vision pf a god, of a saint, 
ort>fa JTogi giving them medicine,* 
their eyes, are generally closed and 
they pass into a kind of semi-trance.. 
While in this state they are either 
ordered to leave the place, their 
.disease being pronounced incurable, 
or they are supplied with proper 
medicines. Fast and pleanliness 
are the conditions which ||t is pre- 
eminently necessary to observe. 
The patients lie prostrate on a bare 
floor. Had the whole thing been 
false.Vhy patients should come from 
distant places fasting and lying on 
the bare, floor for .three^ four and 
sometimes for fife or six days. Had 
this been a bofix it would^ have 
been long a^ detected ' end its 
myctoriee ttmught to light The 
tmth ie that there cure many things 
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in heaven and earth which our' mystery. Who can unravel it ? Only 
philosophy cannot explain. The the seer whose spiritual sight is 

dream-world and its mysDical pheuo- not dimmed by )bhe base material 
mena including Somnambulism, environment by which matter has 
Mesmerism, atrd even ordinary surrounded us. 
dream is« wrapped np in profound 


OUR EXCHANGES. 


THE ANCIEjJ^T EGYPTIANS. 


of the Sun. thou , 
^ living God ! There is none 
other 1)eside thee. Thou givest 
heafth to the eyes* through thy 
beams, Creator of all beings. Thou 
guest up on the eastern horizon of 
the heavens to dispense life to all 
which thou hast created/’ • 

Come to me, O thou Sun,’ Horus 
of the horizon, git^e me help — From * 
the Monuments of Egypt. 

A thousand years before Adam , 
was driven from the mythical garden 
of Eden, Egypt was inhabited by 
a highly civilized p*epple. They 
had dwelt in the fertile valley of 
the Nile for unnumbered genera- 
tions before Abraliam wandered 
from the home of his fathers. When 
Joseph ivas carried captive to this . 
sunny land, Egypt presented to 
his eyes the appearance of hoary 
age. Thed as now the Pyramids 
looked* do#Q from a remote anti- 
quity. To the. children of Israel the 
mystery* of the Sphinx was as pro- 
fojind and inscrutable as it is ftp — 

^eae people, , whose origin is lost 
ip the mist of pre-hktoric ages, had 
arisen from' the primitive state of 
vsavagefy ant) barbarism to a condi*^ 
rion of oultiire, civiUzatMn, and re« 
jQlnemept; when the world, according 


to the sacred writings of the 
Hebrews, was yet in the “Womb of 
‘ Time.” 

They had made many useful and 
valuable discpveries in the arts, not 
a few of which have become “lost” 
to the present age ; and Jiheir know- 
ledge of astronomy was faj in ad- 
vance of that possessed by kny other 
nation in ancient times. In the 
art of building grand and imposing^ 
structures they ‘excelled every race, 
either, in ancient or modern times. 

Not even in Greece or Italy were 
such mngnificient ^specimens of 
human handiwork erected, as the 
temples, pyramids, statues, *and mo-, 
•iiolirhs whose ruins are to be seen 
to-day on the’ banks of .the river 
Nile. . 

The magnitude and extent of 
their temples fill the minds of all 
.beholders with wondering awe. The 
harmony o£ their vast proportions* 
•their profuse embellishment;' their 
height, and depth, and breadth ; 
their |[randeur and dignity, place 
' them ^ architecturally above the 
•rivalry of every other race .and .age. 

Who can coatemplate these plen- 
did produ.ction8 of aiicient geniuk 
without feeHng profound regret ovar 
iheif dektructiou. Could we. but 
see as they le& tlie hands of 
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their immortal buildera, how in- 
significant would appear the gran- 
dest works of modern times. 

The words of Byron addressed to 
a later race, are not inappropriate 
here : 

**Come, blue-eye4 maid of heaven !— but 
thou, alas I 

Didst never yet one mortal song inspire— 
Goddess of Wisdom ! here thy teraple was, 
And is, despite of war and wasting Sre, 

And years, that bade thy worshiiip to 
expire : 

But worse than steel, and flame, and ages 
slow, 

Is the dread sceptre and dominion dire 
Of men who never felt the sacred glow 
That thoughts of thee and thine on polished 
breasts bestow.** 

In the earliest times of which we 
have any knowledge, the Egyptians 
had a settled form of government. 
This was a necessary condition, for 
however disturbed their relations 
with foreign countries may have 
been at times they must have en- 
joyed long periods of internal peace, 
during which they steadily culti- 
vated the primitive arts and 
sciences. 

Among the discoveries and inven- 
tions made by these ancient people, 
the most important to us is the 
system of character* writing called 
‘hieroglyphicd,” which are found 
cut deep in the stone monuments, 
written on papyrus, and painted in 
vivid colors upon the walls of their 
temples and tombs. 

For more than two thousand 
years these mysterious inscriptions 
were a sealed book to the whole 
world. Not the slightest clue had 
been obtained to the hidden mean- 
ing enshrined in these strange and 
often Uncouth characters and figures. 

The temples, upon whose walls 
and columns the ancient artists had 
painted with marvellous skill real 
lucidents in their daily lives, or the 
imaginary eoenes of . a future life ; 
the obelisks and statues, in whose 
stony sidesi the chisel engraven 
^oep.and ^ the n4mes and 

ruler; 


the papyrus roll, on which had been' 
written in unfading colors the *'ritud 
of the dead,” the sighs of a lover, 
or the tale of a tax-gatherer — all ' 
these material objects might have 
crumbled into dust and their preci- 
ous stories have been forever lost, 
had net the genius of modern 
science rescued them fromJ[their 
oblivion. 

There are few things in the his- 
tory of science more interesting 
than the story of the recovery of the 
key to these hieroglyphs, by scho- 
lars of the present century, but the 
story is too long to repeat here. 

When the great Napolean dazzled 
with visions of oriental conquests 
and glory, embarked his troops on 
the memorable Egyptian campaign, 
the stories he had read in the glow- 
ing pages of Herodotus were not 
forgotten. With wise forethought 
he entrusted to a number of eminent 
scholars the work of exploring this 
“land of mystery ?” 

For thousands of years the sands 
of the desert had drifted over the 
ruins of an ancient and forgotten 
civilization. War, pestilence, and 
famine, the devastations of barbar- 
ous forces, the fanatical zeal of ig- 
norant and bigoted religionists had 
overwhelmed the monuments of a 
vanished race. Nothing but ruins 
remained of the majestic buildings 
that anciently adorned the banks 
of the mighty river, over whose rip- 
pling waves once glided the stately 
barge of a Pharaoh and a Ptolemy. 

Encouraged and stimulated to 
enthusiastic exertions by the ardor 
of Napoleon, the members of the 
.scientific expedition pursued their 
labors with most gratifying, and to 
the scientific world of Europe, most 
astonishing results. The sites of 
innumerable temples, monuments; 
status, pyramids; and tombs were 
accurSttfly mapped ; while th^ ini|- 
crimSops, hieroglyphics, cartouches; 
ana ,;as^bbing tW could throsr 
OP history of: tho m- 
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oietilii %yptiaii8 wero copied wiofii 
the utiiioet fidelity aiid care. 

When in the courae of time the 
key to theee wonderful writings 
was discovered by Champollion, a 
literature of vast extent was dis* 
closed. A mine of incalculable value 
was opened whose mysterious re- 
OesSte are even to-day but partially 
explored. From the records noW 
accessible, scholars are enabled to 
trace in outline the history of times 
remote as the days of Cheops ; and 
the first chapters in the history of 
civilised man are thereby thrown 
back thousands of years. The “ins- 
jpired revelations'* of sacred books 
are valueless beside these imperish- 
able and immutable records. Here 
We are brought face to face with 
the very thoughts and deeds of a 
living, thinking, active, and progres 
sive people, long anterior to the 
date fixed by Genesis for the crea- 
tion of the first man. 


begiD» so that they might pr^iive 
the ground for the seed, protect 
their homes from the rising waters^ 
and make ready the vast system^ of 
irrigation works for the retention 
and proper distribution of the life-- 
giving water. 

It was this necessity for some ac- 
curate measure of time, some method 
whereby the annual rise could be 
correctly predicted, that gave birth 
to astronomy. To be able to fore- 
tell the exact time when the great 
inundation would begin at the 
various stations on the river from 
Silsilis where the Nile “emerges 
from its fountains,'* to Memphis, 
must have required accurate know- 
ledge of the motions of some of the 
heavenly bodies. That they had 
acquired this knowledge attd suc- 
ceeded in solving the problem with 
the strictest accuracy and on scien- 
tific principles, there is no question. 

When we consider the difficulties 


. Speaking of tl][e richness of the 
(iterary treasures already disclosed, 
Hr. J.' Norman Lockyer, the learned 

S troQomer, says : “Vast as this 
loratore is at present, it is but the 
vanguard of a much more stupen- 
dous one to follow ; for we are deal- 
with a nation which we now 
tudow existed completely equipped 
Ih many ways at least seven thou- 
natid five hundred years ago.** 

From remotest times the inhabi- 
tants of the Nile valley were an 
aipricuUural people. The sun shone 
Upon them from a cloudless sky 
3riih a splendor and ardor unknown 
^ im of oplder climes ; and while 
||ie "'fruitful rains'* seldom fell, vet 
pe Hile regularly supplied needed 
im^sture to the fields by its annual 
and renewed their fertility 
:|dlk its deposits. ^ 

l^e nver at flood qverflpwed 
i^nding the sites ^ 
" vitt^ aiid hpmpi; 

importiAp 


under which they labored, their 
entire lack of modern iOstruments, 
their ignorance of the earth's mo- 
tions, of the laws governing the 
motions of the planets, of the cause 
of the apparent motion of the stars, 
and of the effects of precession, it 
becomes evident that these anoientj 
people possessed iuielleotuai powers 
of a high order. 

The most important event in the 
lives of the ancient Egyptians, that 
which concerned them most vitally, 
was the yearly inundation of the 
river, for upon this overflow the 
entire nation wets dependent for its 
snbsistance. Kings, in the flux of 
time, might come and go, dynasties 
might rise and fall, without causing 
more than a passing ripple in the 
lives of the masses ; out let the 
Kile fail, let the waters pease to 
spread themselves over the land, 
and ^ine, pestilcaoe^ «hd flptflli 
'Stunted. . , , , : . ; 
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M A bed of flowers.** Owing 
to tim Ideal coOditionB producing 
these peculiar effects, but three 
seesous were recognized by the 
Egyptians. The first was called the 
season of **the inundation” ; the 
second that of ”the sowing” ; and 
the third the season of '‘the harvest.” 

During the season of the harvest, 
from February to June, the Nile 
valley presents the appearance of a 
vast desert, and it is with the 
greatest difficulty that the gardens 
and grounds can be kept green. 

Mr. Osborn, in his “Monumental 
Egypt,” gives the following vivid 
description of the general appear- 
ance of the country at this season 
of the year : “The Nile has shrunk 
with its banks until its stream is 


contracted to half its ordinary, 
dimensions, and its turbid, slimy 
stagnant waters scarcely seem to 
flow in any direction. Broad flats 
or steep banks of black, sun-baked 
Nile mud, form both the shores of 
the river. All beyond them is sand 
and sterility. The trunks and 
branches of trees may be seen here 
and there through the dusty, hazy, 
burning atmosphere, but so entirely 
are their leaves coated with dust 


that at a distance they are not dis- 
tinguishable from the desert sand 
that surrounds them.” 

The contrast presented at the 
season of the inundation is highly 
chai^teristic. We can well imagine 
the joy that filled the hearts of ihe 
people at the sight of the rising 
watere. It marked the return of their 
must important festival.aUd the event 
was celebrated with great rejoicings 
thioughout the length of the Nile 
yall^. Mr. Osborn gives the follow- 
dfl^fiption of the beginning of 
t«^ jp^uttdation \ “Perhaps there is 
Nature a more exhilirat- 
jtnoM strongly 
in Qod,. ^ban 
*l»v, 

. „ m 



^hed nnds of the wastb, hew- 

ling wilderness. Almost hourly wf 
heard the thundering fall of soma 
mud bank, and saw, by the rush of 
all animated Nature to the spoti 
that the Nile had overleaped ^n* 
other obstruction, and that its 
bounding waters were diffusing life 
and joy throughout another desert. 
There are few impressions I evet 
received upon the remembrance of 
which I dwell with more pleasure 
than that of seeing the firet burst 
of the Nile into one of the great 
channels of its annual overflow. All 
nature shouts for joy. The men, 
the children, the buffaloes, gambol 
in its refreshing waters, the broad* 
waves sparkle with shoals of fish, 
and fowl of every wing flutter over 
them in clouds. It is impossible to 
stand by the side of one of these 
noble streams, to see it every mo-* 
ineut sweeping away some obstruc- 
tion to its inmestio course, and[ 
widening as it flows, without feeling 
the heart to expand with love and 
joy and confidence in the great 
Author of this annual miracle of 


mercy. 

Words fail to adequately picture 
the beauty of the scene after the 
waters have begun to subside, and, 
the grain hasi taken root in the 


spongy soil. ‘The vivid green of 
tlie springing corn,** says the writer 
quoted above, “the groves of pome- 
granate trees ablaze with the ricjhl 
scarlet of their blossoms, the fresh 
breeze laden with the perfume pjf 
gardens of roses and orange thicket^ 
every tree and every shrub covered, 
with sweet-scented flowers. Thes^ 
are a few of the natural beautieq 
that welcome the stranger to th^ 
land of Etam, It would cm impo^l- 
ble to make any addition to th^ 
sweetiie^ of the ^orsithe^bnlliancy 
of th^ colors,' or, the cxcjdUjfe 
of maii^ forms of vegetable 
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than the contrast presented to his of all life ; and reading between 

mind by the poverty and misery of the lines oi this ancient prayer, he 

the present inhabitants, when com- will catch the gleam of that great 

pared with the wealth, happiness, spiritual truth which we of to-day 

and prosperity of the ancients, as are but dimly discerning, viz., that 

depicted on the monuineuts. God is spirit and man an immortal 

the same regions,'* says a soul : 

recent writer, ‘which at the present Beautiful is thy setting, thou 
time display to the eye of the Sun’s disk of life, thou lord of lords, 

Uaveller the sad spectacle of miser- and king of the worlds. When thou 

able villages and impoverished in- uuitest thyself with the heaven at 

habitans. there flourished in ancient thy setting, mortals rejoice before 


days towns with an industrious 
population ; and smiling fields, in- 
tersected by cnnals, extended to the 
foot of the mountains. On the 
plains stood splendid temples 
thronged by pious multitudes ; on 
the rocky height, the eye admired 
the magnificent sepulchral chambers 
with their rich ornamental coloring, 
which were consecrated to the 
memory of the departed ; whilst in 
the deep shaft, hidden away and 
inaccessible to the curious gaze, 
rested the embalmed bodies of the 
dead. And what remains of all this 
greatness, this splendor and niagni- 
ncence ? A few ruins which, thanks 
to their concealed sittiation or their 
gigantic masses, neither the hand 
of man nor the tooth of Time has 
been able to destroy in the course 
of the short eternity since their 
origin.’* 

Vt the daily lives of these ancient 
people, their joyous and happy dis- 
position, the simplicity of their 
characters, their love of home and 
family, their devotion to their reli- 
gion, their boldness and courage in 
war, their progress in the arts aad 
sciences, the grandeur and exent 
of their temples and tombs — of ail 
these interesting things, space will 
not permit of mention even. I can 
not resist the desire, however, of 
presenting a translation of a prayer 
to the sun, written 1,500 years 
before our era began. The reader 
can not fail to observe the clear and 
^^inot eonception here expressed 
|{ .the unity of Being, the oneness 


thy countenance, and give honor to 
him who has created them. The 
whole land of Egypt and all peoples 
repeat all thy 'names at thy rising 
in like manner as at thy setting. 
Thou, O God, who art in truth the 
living one, standest before the two 
eyes. Thou art he which Greatest 
what never was, which formest 
everything that is in the universe. 
We also have come into being 
through the word of thy mouth.” 

Light of TmtK 


THE ELEATICS AND CHINESE 
ON ^^BEING.'^ 

By Professob C. H. A. Bjerbboaabb. 

E fundamental conception of 
the Ionic school of the early 
Greek philosophers was that of "one 
ever-changing, self-developed uni- 
verse.’* Kilter has called their sys- 
tem "Dynamical Physicism.” The 
next school in chronological order is 
the Italic. The fundamental idea 
here is "one unchanging, self-exis- 
tent universe." If we follow Ritter’s 
method of naming these schools, we 
must call this one the school of 
Transcendental Pbysicism. Its most 
renewed philosophers are Xenophanes^ 
Parmenides, Zeno^ and JVlelissus. 
They are also call^ Eleatics — from 
Elesi in Lower Italy^ where most of 
them resided as colonists. 

Xenophanes (about 56^ B. C.) 
^1>tought the swotd" to the tlerld. 
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Though a poet himself^ he fought 
the poetg bitterly for their idle tales 
and anthropomorphic ptesentations 
of the Deity : 

*<Such things of the gods are related by 
Homer and Hesiod 

As would be shame and abiding d sgrace to 
any of mankind : 

Promises broken, and thefts, and the one 
deceiving the other. 

He firmly believed in 

<'One God, of all beings, divine and human, 
the greatest ; 

Neither in body alike unto mortals, neither 
in spirit. " 

Note this scathing criticism : 

" men foolishly think that gods are born 

like as men are, 

And have, too, a dress like their own, and 
their voice and their figure : 

But if oxen and lions had hands like ours, 
and fingers. 

Then would horses, like unto horses, and 
oxen to oxen. 

Faint and fashion their god-formi, and give 
to them bodies 

Of like shape to their own, as they them* 
selves too are fashioned.” 

But Xenophanes was not bitter by 
nature. His satire grew out of his 
clear recognition of the unity and 
perfection of the Godhead. He knew 
too well how little we can and do 
know. Timon, the sillograph^ puts 
these words into the mouth of Xeno- 
phanes : 

"Oh that mine were the deep mind, prudent 
and looking to both sides ! 

I am now hoary of years, yet exposed to 
doubt and distraction 

Manifold, all-perplexing ; for whithersoever 
1 turn me 

I am lost in the One and All. ” 

Xenophanes,* “looking upon the 
whole heaven, affirmed that unity is 
God/^ Many philosophers have in- 
terpreted this saying by declaring 
that Xenophanes held the doctrine 
that “God is a sphere.^^ But Xeno- 
phanes was neither a physicist nor a 
mathematician. He was a poet. 
With the poet^s intuition^he looked 

* Aristotle : "Metaphysics,” IV. 
t “Noaveaux Fragmens PhUosophiques, 
t “E^itio der praktisohen Vemunf t. ’’ 1 


to Heaven, the all-encompassing ele- 
ment and proclaimed that the great 
Being. Cousint also holds that 
view. He says ; 

“The epithet spherical is simply 
a Greek mode of speech to indicate 
the perfect equality and absolute 
unity of the Deity, and of which a 
sphere may be an image. This 
word of the Greeks is the roiun- 
dus of the Latins. It is a meta- 
phorical expression like that of 
'square,^ which means perfect This 
latter expression, now commonplace, 
had at the beginning of mathemati- 
cal science something noble and ele- 
vated in it, and is found in most 
ideal compositions of poetry. Simo- 
nides speaks of a ^man square as to 
bis feet, bis hands, and his mind,^ 
meaning an accomplished man. The 
metaphor is also used by Aristotle. 
It is not, therefore, surprising that 
Xenophanes, a poet and philosopher, 
writing in verse and incapable of 
finding the metaphysical expression 
which answered to his ideas, should 
have borrowed from the language of 
imagination an expression which did 
express his idea.^^ 

What Xenophanes looked for and 
found was the All : 

"Wholly unmoved and unmoving it ever 

remains in the same place, 

Without change in its place when at times it 

changes appearance. 

But finite things were moved by the All — 
Without labor, he ruleth all things by reason 

and insight. ” 

He did not take bis stand upon 
space and duration. He knew that 
our dignity consists in thought. I 
feel inclined to attribute to him the 
words of Kant . 

“Two things fill my spirit with 
ever-fresh and increasing wonder and 
awe, the oftener and the more stead- 
fastly my thoughts occupy themselves 
therewith : the starry heavens above 
me and the in oral law within me.^^ 
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The fragments left us of Xeno- 
phaneses writings arc so few that it 
18 difficulr, to say what he really 
taught. He is reported to have 
described the Deity as homogeneous^ 
yiz; have maintained the quali- 
tative simpleness of the divine essence 
simultaneously with its unity/^* 
But the general idea conveyed by 
the fragments is that Xenophanes 
did not apprehend Being in a purely 
metaphysical mannerj but theologi- 
Oally as the Deity, the Divine Spirit 
ruling the univerae. ^'Metaphysics 
tvitli Xenophanes sprang not from the 
Consideration of Nature, but from 
the conflicts of reason with the exis- 
ting theology /'t We owe it to 
Xenophanes to say that he was the 
Brstl — in the West — to say "eveiy- 
thing is one,^^ though he did not give 
this unity a very definite determina- 
tion. His successor, Parmenides, 
carried the Eleatic doctrine to its 
logical etid. 

Parmenides (about 515 B.C.) holds 
that the All, in itself, can only be 
conceived as One, because the All 
(viz., all that exists) is in its essence 
the same. Only Being is. Non- 
Being cannot exist ; it cannot even 
be expressed or conceived. Being 
cannot begin nor cease to exist. 
Being is ; it never was nor will he, 
it exists in the undivided Present. 
Being is indivisible ; all space is 
ffllcd'with Being. Being is immo- 
vable and cannot be incomplete or 
defective. Thought is not separate 
from Being, for there is nothing 
outride Being. All thought is 
thought of Being. With Parmeni- 
des, Being and thought are identical. 
He recognized in all things but One 
•—Being, The Non-Being of popular 
pinion he likens to night, while 
Being is light, or fire. Some autho- 


rities say that he called Being and 
Non-Being respectively "warm and 
cold, fire and earth. 

Passing by Zeno, we come to 
Melissus (about 440 B.C.), who, like 
the former, defended the doctrine of 
Parmenides. All that has been tmns- 
mitted to us of Melissus^s doctrine 
of Being, says Zeller, || may be re- 
duced to the four determinations of 
its eternity, its infinity, its unity, 
and its invariability. That which is 
is underived and imperishable. Were 
it derived, it must have come either 
from Being or from Non-Being. Of 
course it cannot be derived from the 
latter. If it arises from Being it is 
not derived, but has existed previous- 
ly. If it passed away it must re- 
solve either into Being or into Non- 
Being. Of course it cannot become 
non-existent, and if it passes into 
Being it cannot be said to perish. 
If being is eternal it must also be 
infinite, having* no beginning nor 
end. Melissus directly infers the 
Unity of Being from its un limitedness. 
If there were several Beings, he says, 
they would necessarily all ho limited 
in regard to eaxjh other. If Being is 
unlimited, it is also one. Multipli- 
city in Being is conceivable. The 
many must be separated by the void; 
but there can be no void, for that 
would be Non-Being. Being cannot 
move ; it can experience no increase, 
no change, no pain ; it is changeless, 
invariable. 

The distance between the practical 
notions concerning Being held by 
the Eleatics and those of the Chinese 
is not so great as it might seem. 
Xenophaneses doctrine that "God is 
a sphereee may receive a very good 
commentary from the Chinese idea 
of "Heaven and if we attribute to 
bim the saying of Kant about the 


\ K Zeller : ^T^Uosophie tier (IrlecbSti/' 1. 
f TelelimSlIer : xur Geschiobte d«r Begriffe,” p&ge 612. 

t At fiohwegler : *'Geee1ijclite‘der Philoe,** VI. 

, I For further notice, of Fsrmeridee’s ptifloSoj^by of Befog, th^ reader fa referred to my 
Is Tux for Mairoh, 1S65. 

i^ErZetlcr J der Philoe,” IV. 
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starry hciaven and the moral law, we 
obtain from Chinese sources still 
more help to understand him. The 
fundamental idea of Chinese life 
may well be said to be the '*Being^^ 
of Parmenides and Melissus. At 
any rate, to the Greek philosophic 
speculations, which in. themselves 
are only theoretical, we find in 
Chinese life a corresponding practical 
realization. 1 am not now speaking 
of the modern Chinaman, but of that 
Chinese life which culminated con- 
temporaneously with the above-men- 
tioned philosophers. I say ^^cul- 
minated contemporaneously,^^ but the 
phrase must not be understood 
historically ; for China, like India, 
lies as it were outside the world^s 
history. 

History begins with the self- 
development of the race, or the point 
at which man develops consciously 
toward a definite end. In China 
there is no such development ; there 
is only a stationary condition, or as 
we must call it, an existence in 
Being. The Chinese are in the ever- 
present Now. Their so-called his- 
toric records are not chronology as 
we understand it; they are pure 
image-makings. A nation or a peo- 
ple that does not make a distinction 
between a lower natural and a higher 
natural existenoe, but merges both 
into one idea, is one kind of unhis- 
toric people,* as, for instance, all 
savages. A people that does not 
live for earthly ends, but allows all 
purposes of time and space to be 
pushed aside for a universal idea — 
as, for instance, the Hindus — is also 
an un-historic people. Finally, a 
people living entirely for earthly 
purposes, even though these are pure 
expressions for the higher natural 
life, and to which the higher natural 
life .is identified with earthly pur- 
poses, is likewise an un-historic 
people. Such a race is the Chinese. 


'When I call that Chinese life, 
which I shall now describe, cootem- 
porary with those Greek philosophers, 
I mean that contemporaneously with 
them it becomes evident to the rest 
of the world. The central principle 
is a semi-mythical person, Fo-hi. 
Legge makes him historic, placing 
him 3322 B.C. From him (or it) 
comes Fohism, and from Fohism 
comes both Tao-ismf and Confucia- 
nism. The term Fohism is also 
synonymous with Chinese Buddhism, 
but I speak of it as the early religion 
and philosophy of China. 

Fob, or Fohi, is ‘^Being.^^ We 
shall perceive it from the way the 
Fohists live. They do not reflect ; 
the unity of substantiality ex(tludes 
all distinctions and contrasts. Euro- 
])eans have always marvelled at the 
country which did not seek connec- 
tion with the outer world. So 
thoroughly did the Chinese rest in 
Being that immobility resulted. To 
their thinking, the family was the 
only represen^tion of Being. The 
family conception was a very wide 
one, for it embraced all ancestors 
and the heavens. If a child dis- 
obeyed it virtually separated itself 
from the Substance (Being) of Ins 
being. The State, in which the 
emperor represented the father, wafe 
but another name for the family. A 
man^s duties all relate to his family 
or State connection, or, to express 
the idea philosophically, they relate 
to Being an I nothing else. 

Man is the master of his own 
destiny and the equal of heaven and 
earth ; he can influence the 00111*80 
of nature so long as he maintains 
his true relation to Being. When 
those who are now out of universal 
order shall again have become the 
equals of heaven and earth, then ''all 
things shall be nourished and per- 
fected.” Among pregnant sayings 
is this of T'sang : "The great Being 
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lias conlerred even on the inferior 
people a moral sense^ by obeying 
which they attain a constant na- 
ture/'* To express this in Chinese 
metaphysics we would say that 
Heaven in giving biilh to all people 
affixed to them and everything a 
corresponding law, which it is the 
duty of men to study and to obey. 
This is the “to be /'t 

‘ The sage is born in possession of 
knowledge and perfect purity. He 
obeys without effort the promptings 
of his nature, and thus maintains a 
perfect uprightness and pursues the 
heavenly way without the slightest 
deflection. He alone, possessing all 
the sage-like qualities, shows himself 
quick in apprehension, clear in dis- 
cernment, of far-reaching intelligence 
and all-embracing knowledge, titled 
to exercise rule ; magnanimous, 
generous, benign, mild, fitted to 
exercise forbearance ; imjiulsive, ener- 
getic, firm, enduring, fitted to main- 
tain a firm hold ; self -ad jus ted, grave 
never swerving from the mean, 
correct, fitted to command reverence; 
accomplished, distinctive, concentra- 
tive, f^rching, fitted to exercise 
discrimination. All embracing is he, 
and vast ; deep and active as a foun- 
tain, sending forth in their due 
seasons his virtues. All embracing 
and vast, be is like heaven.'' 

Being is seen under the aspect of 
Destiny. Benevolence, righteousness, 
propriety, and faith find their deve- 
lopment in thought and action, they 
b^ome the ideal nature — true Being 
in man. Destiny is not a fatalistic 
term. That which Heaven gives is 
destiny, and that which man receives 
in nature. Destiny is to Heaven 
what nature is to man. Prayer is 
unnecessary because Heaven does 
nut actively interfere with the soul 
man. 

^ (^mpletely are the Chinese (the 
almrb!^ iu Being that tbey 


do nothing of or for themselves, but 
address themselves to the universals 
when they act. When one of the 
Ming emperors made a change in 
the title of Shang-te, he announced 
it to all ancestral spirits, to those of 
heaven and earth, of the hills and 
rivei*s, of the land and grain, and to 
all who heard him make the change. 
What a beautiful realization of uni- 
versal consciousness ! The great 
pulse of Being throbs through his 
veins. 

The religion of Shang-te is the 
most ancient as well as the most 
sacred form of Chinese worship. 
Shang-te lords it over the azure 
heaven. From this we must con- 
clude that Shang-te is a personifica- 
tion of Being. It is certain that 
Shang-te was looked upon as the 
impersonal heaven, and later com- 
mentators affirm that Shang-te is 
Heaven, Azure Heaven, the Greatest 
Deity in the Purple Obscure Palace, 
the Most Honored One. 

To become a superior Aan, or to 
“stand in Being," we must follow 
the rules of “The Great Learning," 
which demands that we first of all 
extend to the uttermost our know- 
ledge, for “knowledge becomes com- 
plete by investigations and makes 
our thoughts sincere, and by sincere 
thoughts our hearts are rectified." 
A man cannot arrive at “the heaven- 
ly way" by any mere belief; “he 
must learn." But “learning without 
thought," said Confucius, “is labor 
lost, and thought witliout learning is 
perilous." Our own thinking must 
harmonize with Universal Thought, 
or Being. Our learning must not 
be for self-improvement, nor even a 
knowledge of one's own faults, but 
solely for truth's sake. Self-improve- 
ment is vanity, and knowledge of 
our faults is negative knowledge. 
Learning truth for truth's sake will 
improve self and show our faults, 
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and these two objects will then be 
in their right place. The surest 
foundation on which to establish the 
will is learning. Rectification of the 
heart follows upon learning. ^'The 
man who does not know, who is 
under influence of fear, who is under 
the influence of fond regard, sorrow, 
and distress, does not look when he 
sees, does not understand when he 
hears, nor taste what he eats.^^ 

Not only '^completion to know- 
ledge'^ and "rectification of the 
heart" are necessary to true Being, 
but "cultivation of the perspn" is 
also essential, for by cultivation of 
the person we "influence ultimately 
the whole empire." It begins with 
introspection. Confucius said that 
dignity, reverence, loyalty, and faith- 
fulness made up the qualities of a 
cultivated man. A man in Being 
must be full of moral courage. 
Kung-taze said : 

"To go on the water and face dra- 
gons is the valor of the fisherman ; 
to hunt on land, and not avoid rhino- 
ceroses and tigers, is the valor of the 

huntsman but to recognize that 

poverty comes by the oixlinance of 


Heaven } that there is a tide in the ^ 
afEairs of man, and in the face ot 
difiiculty not to fear, is the valor of 
the sage." 

The Fohists have no religion, at 
we understand the term religion, 
means retirement of the spirit within 
itself for the purpose of contempla- 
ting its essential nature — Being. It . 
is individualistic. Not so in China. 
All Fohists stand in communion with 
each other ; they form one whole, 
and the emperor — "the superior man" 
— is the centre and representative of 
the common body. He is the Son 
of Heaven. If the emperor behaves 
well, prosperity ensues ; if not, dis- 
aster follows. 

When one reads much in Confu- 
cius, for instance, and comes to such 
a reading directly from Eleatic phi- 
losophy or any other school of meta- 
physics, he will be startled with the 
frequency of the teachings about 
Heaven, Earth, and the Heart. He 
naturally sees, in these conceptions, 
three personifications of Being exactly 
corresponding to them. Great will 
be his delight when he finds that 
Athena, the goddess, was that Being. 


ASTROLOGY. 


CHAPTER VL 


OF MARS. 


%|||f ARS is ope of the unfortunate 
or malefic planets. It is 
oalied the less infortunSt and 
Saturn is designated the greater 
infortune, 

Zta iaftttmof eompand vitli 

The natives of Satihui are~- 
•lothful, iaaetive and oppressed bjr 
P®»«rjby » •Win tliow of Sabs are— 

* • ti 


active, furious and contentious : 
they are continually engaged in 
strife and violence, and if Mabs 
should be e/viUy eonjifiurated to 
MsBOUBr — very dUbonesa 

Z. ZlBlfntlTitiM:— 

(1). If in good aspect to the 
Inminariea and . MlR0irBr~lCAB8 
givee great oouraM much dexterity 
iama^anal operations, great power 
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&f oalcuIatioD, and a brilliant 
wit. 

(2). If in evil aspect, dissimu- 
lation, treachery, obstinacy and re- 
venge. The native is audacious, 
rude and ungovernable, unrestrain- 
ed by any principle of morality or 
religion, delighting in war, repine 
and bloodshed. 

XX, Xn Borary questions 

Mars is a masculine, nocturnal 
planet, choleric and fiery. 

(1) . He governs Aries by day, 
and 

(2) . Scorpio by night. 

(3) . He is the sole ruler of the 
watery tHplicity. 

(4) . He is exalted in capricorn, 
and his fall in cancer, and his de- 
triment in Libra and Taurus, 

He describes one of a middle 
stature, strong well-set body, rather 
muscular than corpulent, the face 
round,, the eyes sharp and piercing, 
dark reddish complexion, the coun- 
tenance full of confidence and bold- 
ness, and the disposition active and 
intrepid. 

. If Mars is well dignified, he 
makes men courageous, hazarding 
their lives for any cause, regarding 
death as preferable to a life of 
slavery or submission, generous and 
magnanimous, conquering almost 
every opponent, and rushing into 
contest as a most laudable amuse- 
ment. 

If ill-dignified, the person so 
described is cruel and malicious, 
eagerly seeking every opportunity 
of wioKedness or mischief, without 
bumanityi fear of God or regard for 
man. 

CHAPTER VII. 

Venus is the brightest planet in 
our system. As its orbit is less 
t|gn that of the Earth, it can never 
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appear above 48 degrees distant 
from the SCN. 

1. Xu BatiTltles:- 

Venus, when possessing the 
greatest share in the formation of 
the mind of a native, — inclines him 
to : — music, poetry, painting, sculp- 
ture, drawing, dancing, and all 
elegant arts and amusements. 

The native is good — humoured, 
virtuous, kind, beneficient and 
charitable ; fond of females, by whom 
he is generally beloved and admired, 
though rather deficient in firmness 
and resolution. 

If Venus be in conjunction or in 
evil aspect with the malefics : — then 
Venus causes : — extravagance, dissi- 
pation, ruin, and waste of property 
through gaming, drinking and 
women. 

(1) . When (Venus) in the as- 
cendant, she gives; — health, gain 
by women, and general prosperity. 

(2) . When on the meridian, she 
gives : — honour and preferment by 
means of women, and the native 
will generally receive favour and 
protection from great ladies. 

II In Sorary Questions 

Venus describes a person of 
middle size, very elegant deport- 
ment, fair and lovely complexion, 
beautiful features, bright eyes and 
brown hair. 

(1). If well-dignified, the person 
is affable, affectionate, often engaged 
in love, and consequently prone to 
jealousy, excelling in music, pain- 
ting, dancing, and every elegant 
accomplishment. 

If ill-dignified, he is lustful,' 
dissipating his property with in- 
famous women, a gamester and 
drunkard, and possessed of some 
few good qualities. 

H. M. BANDYOPADHtA, F,T,a 
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^HE study of philosophy, — or 
™ rather of Divine philosophy, as 
John Milton calls it, which he says 
is very charming and is not harsh 
and crabbed as dull fools suppose, 
but musical as is Apollo’s lute and 
a perpetual feast of nectared sweets 
where no crude surfeit reigns — the 
study of such philosophy, I say, was 
the sine qua non of Scottish uni- 
versities from time out of date. 
Philosophical subjects formed the 
exclusive subjects of instruction in 
the faculty of arts in the old uni- 
versities of Aberdeen, St. Andrews, 
and Olassgow at their foundation in 
the middle ages and the Renaissance. 
There was hardly a university in 
the vast continent of Europe which 
boasted of a philosophical chair 
which was not occupied by a Scotch- 
man trained in one of his own 
native universities. In persever- 
ance, in forethought, in all things 
which conduce to success in life, 
the Scot has never been surpassed. 
This feature in Scottish character is 
brought to light in any sphere, — 
physical, intellectual or moral. It 
was an old s%ing of Erasmus that 
the Scots take a natural delight in 
dialectical subtleties and that might 
be cited as one of reasons, I think, 
of their free union with us, the 
Hindus. 

The aim of the university in those 
bv-gone times was culture rather 
than search after new truths. This 
culture too was of a narrow kind 
being confined to maintaining or 
not maintaining a thesis, — in taking 
purvapaksha or aparapaksha as the 
Hindus call it. This culture was 
b^ed entirely on the Aristotelian 
Ind later dreek philosophies. The 
environments Df tne age led to this, 


the occupiers of the chairs being 
narrow-minded ecclesiasts, who had 
nothing of the toleration of Religion 
in them, who had more of the 
seasoning of the gracious voice, and 
the approval of a text to hide a 
damned error, and to crown all this,' 
there was a peculiar system of teach- 
ing called the Regenting system. 
This system meant that the student 
was left entirely in the hands of a 
single teacher who teaches him the 
various books in turn by means of 
prescribed text-book or dicta given 
by the regent himself in the whole 
college career and presents him 
finally for graduation. There waa 
not, gentlemen, as you may see, 
that happy contact of mind with 
mind and knowledge with know- 
ledge. There was a tendency more 
on the side of narrow-mindedness 
both on the part of the pupil and 
the teacher. The fencing with an 
antagonist on a given thesis con- 
sisted merely in stating certain 
stereo-typed arguments for or against 
it. From this it is manifest that 
intelligence, progress, and freedom' 
of thought are a tabnlarasa. To add' 
to this there were the troublesome- 
English border wars, there were 
constant revolutions political and 
ecclesiastical, which up to the pass* 
ing of the English Toleration Act, 
imperilled the very existence of the 
universities and made the life of 
the Scottish student in his mother 
land next to impossible. Any fresh 
thought, of these days was more or 
less an exotic current. This is' 
exemplified by the arguments which 
have come down to ua Though' 
we find the infiiience of men Hker 
Descartes and Locke in the I6tb 
and' 17th centuries, this was oniy^* 
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of outlandish origin. There was 
not an iota of free thought in any 
ef the Seottisb unrrersiiies, they 
were merely the mouth-pieces of 
others, they were like those 

'* Crisped snaky golden locks, 

Which make snob wanton gambols with 
- the wind, 

Upon snpposed fairness, often known 
To be the dowry of a second head, 

The skull that bred them, in the sepulchre.*' 

They had no legs of their own to 
stand upon, they had not the 
shadow of a title to fashion the 
philosophy of their nations. 

Meanwhile a vast intellectual 
revolution had taken place towards 
the beginning of the 18ih century. 
The old order has changed yielding 
place to new, the old regenting 
system has given place to the new 
professorial, the old system of en- 
trusting a variety of subjects to a 
single teacher has given place to 
^he system of entrusting a single 
subject to a single teacher. There 
was thus a division of labour, the 
seal sondiment of all pleasure. The 
student was brought into happy 
contact with new teachers every 
session, dictation and text^books 
were blown up, a fresh impetus was 
given to the teacher to think freely 
i^r himself. Lecturing in English 
^as substituted for dictation in 
Latin. There was also perfect tran- 
quility in the country. There were 
no wars. People have begun to 
live in peace and plenty. There 
Vfas nothing unforeseen happening 
ta check the regular course of 
human life. There was thus greater 
leisure for reflection. It was then 
that they began to think, what am 
I ? Whence have I come ? What 
'Shall 1 be after death ? So they tried 
solve for themselves the great 
^j^obleros of life by the aid of their 
tieason. This has gone on continq- 
foif "the past three centuries. 
fym given rise to men of oHgi- 
sterling worth, whose 
wqi kat and copfouad- 


ed in their paramount power as 
cosmopolites. What they did for 
man and for human dignity eclipsed 
what they had designed for Scot- 
land. Do you believe me yet or 
shall I call to your mind the names 
of Hutcheson, of Adam Smith, of 
Ferguson, of Dugald Stewart, of 
Thomas Brown, of Sir William 
Hamilton, of Sir Alexander Grant, 
of Mr. Ferrier ? 

Nor is this all. The current of 
thought which flowed since the 
beginning of the last century down 
to our own day had been so in- 
cessant and BO marked as to deserve 
the name of a school, it has moul- 
ded the minds of the French and 
Americans, and raised the former 
from the trammels of gross materia* 
lism, elevated their souls which 
have grown clotted by contagion and 
become materialised and brutish till 
it at once lost the divine property 
of its first being — raised, I say, such 
souls to their normal status by ad- 
ministering to their intellectual and 
moral nature stimulants of fearful 
potency. It raised the French who 
were going nmrely in the catalogues 
for men to the real dignity of man. 

I am not here to defend every 
theory of this school of philosophy, 
nor do I hay that theirs is the per- 
fect method. We all know that 
every good is not without alloy and 
there cannot be pelfoction in this 
world for this visible nature and 
this common woild is so created 
that the two things evil and good 
co-exist. It is absurd to talk of 
tradition in philosophy — anthapa- 
rampara as the Hindus cull it. Such 
a thing can come lo puss only when 
life is stunted, when there is hardly 
any growth and any change. The 
key to all success in philosophy is 
personal labour and personal inquiry. 
The Scottish philosophy is uiore indi* 
genous, it is instinct with the apirit 
of the cautious, sober, oiroumspecjt, 
yet profoundly reflective and 
.tie wm tlie 
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Ifc smells nothing of outlandish 
origin, it is as sickly as it is soulless, 
it is a genuine attempt by genuine 
men and honest effort to find solu- 
tions of the ever-pressing questions 
of our lives, human personality, 
freedom, immortality ; the nature 
and meaning of the external world, 
the nature aud meaning of Qod 
himself and of our relations to Him. 
No philosopher or historian can pass 
by the contribution of Scotland to 
the subject of Mental Philosophy. 

Two facts in this connection de- 
serve to be impressed — one, that 
iudeptudeut thought went hand in 
hand with the breaking up of the 
Kegenting system and the other 
that Scottish philosophy was nur- 
tured in its own universities. This 
Regenting system is the system at 
present prevalent in the old Eng- 
lish universities, in Oxford and 
Cambridge and in the modern uni- 
versities of India where the text- 
book mania prevails. It has lived 
and will always live on toxi'bot>ks 
and text-books alone. It lo()ks for 
examination and graduation merely. 
It has given rise to no indepondeut 
thought either in Ox lord. Cam- 
bridge or Madras. The excepiit»n 
iu this case proves the rule for the 
period in Cambridge during which 
there was an outburst of philos«)- 
phic activity unprecedented in the 
annals of ilS university life was 
a period iu which the professorial 
eclipsed the Regenting system. 
Ralph Cudworth aud Henry More 
remained practically ail their lives 
as Fellows of Christ Church and they 
were lecturing professors never ac- 
cepting the ecclesiastical prefer- 
ment. These are facts worthy of 
consideration I think of university 
reformers iu India. 

Free speculative Scottish thought 
was the product of its university 
life for we must go back to Hutche- 
son for origin, He was appfiinted 
tnj professomhip Qlassgow 
after the diseolution of 


the Begenting system. It it 
almost peculiar to Scotland, Tha 
case was rather the reverse in Eng- 
land and France. There the repre- 
sentatives of speculative thought 
were out of sympathy with the uni- 
versity life. Why this was so may 
be explained by the fact that the 
university men represented the 
freedom, the individualism which 
undoubtedly characterised the 
Presbyterianism of the time, as 
against the Episcopacy of the 
Church and the peculiar tendency 
of the Scottish intellect to reason- 
ing on first principles. This specu- 
lative thought was the outcome of 
the universities and was first im- 
parted to the students in the shape 
of lectures and not by printed books 
for the use of the world. This may 
serve to explain its moderation or 
rather its timidity. 

I forgot to observe the relation 
of Scoitish philosophy to Scottish 
p(ditic8 which has one of unswer- 
ving declaration in favour of politi- 
cal franchise ever since its rise. ' Iu 
the hands of Hutcheson, Scottish 
thought was a reaction. It revolted 
against the despotic principles of 
Hobbes, and iu this it represented 
thoroughly the national feeling, for 
the country had enough of uiicou- 
trolled despotic power during the 
time of Clnirles II, the Lauderdales 
and Middletons, who bad carried 
out the unrelenting behests sue- 
cessivoly of a sensationalist and a 
concealed Papist on the throne. The 
phih^phy of the day has been the 
strongest ally c)f the national spirit 
of freedom. Thomas Reid did aa 
much for. the recognition of national 
rights as Burke by his Reflections on 
the French Revolution. And out of 
this silent thought nurtured in the 
university arose the political philo- 
sophy of Adam Smith. While 
Scottish thought allowed national 
freeduiu of thought it was aversa 
tp individual freedo^ It hen ad- 
vanoid hanaan coavioiionn to the 
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forefront, it has held by these 
against individual , conceipt and 
capricei it has held by freedom 

X inst fatalism, a disinterested 
uistic theory of morals, a more 
or less national theism, a dignified 
form of purified common sense. 

Dr Reid was still alive in his ripe 
old age in the Qlassgow College 
Court when William Hamilton, 
the sou of a professor, was born 
in 1788. His immediate ancestors 
were medical doctors. But there 
lurked the fact that his more re- 
mote ancestors were knights, baro- 
nets, and had held estates. They were 
some of those who fought in the 
battle of Flodden, in which the 
defeat of the Scottish army result- 
ing mainly from the fantastic ideas 
of chivalry entertained by James 
IV and bis refusal to avail himself 
of the natural advantages of his 
position was by far the most disas- 
trous of any recounted in the history 
of the northern wars. He was of 
the very old house of Hamilton. 
A near ancestor had been fired 
with the covenanting spirit ; he 
defeated Graham of Claverhoiise at 
Drumclog and was subsequently 
beaten at Bothwell. Hamilton's 
mother too was of the old family 
of the Stirlings. This descent had 
a strong fascination for him, this 
historic imagination largely fash- 
ioned and quickened his philoso- 
phic labours. The result of this 
careful enquiry into the history of 
his family was that he was successful 
in being declared by a jury l^^fore 
the Sheriff of Edinburgh in 1816, 
the rightful inheritor of the Preston 
Baronetcy. We may note a certain 
trausforniation of the covenanting 
spirit in the intensity of purpose 
and the unsparing dialectic of this 
.representative of the Preston 
fii^mily. 

fifteen Hamilton entered the 
. ffla^gow College. He gotagene- 
from the studies of the 
and this was all. The pbilo,. 


Sophie teacliings of the place had 
no influence on his subsequent phi- 
losophic thought. There was a 
good deal of nepotism prevalent at 
the time which reduced the philo- 
sophy classes of Reid's day to the 
low level of a drill class in English 
composition. But the Snell exhibi- 
tion was still there which enabled 
Adam Smith to go to Oxford and 
Hamilton to do the same in 1807. 
The only means of collegiate train- 
ing there was by means of text- 
books, and intellectual culture in 
the proper sense of the term was 
at a low figure. There was hardly 
any originality, or as Hamilton 
himself tells us, the minds of the 
professors stripped of Aristotaliau 
ideas would be a tabula rasa. There 
were some young men, Clopston 
and Whatley, for example, iu the 
college who were to leave 
their foot-prints on the sands of 
time. With these Hamilton had 
no connection. But for a|J[ that 
Hamilton’s Oxford life did him in- 
calculable good, for it gave him an 
impetus and an opportunity to 
study the Organon, which moulded 
hi.s subsequent philosophic thought. 
And we can see in the close study 
of the Organon which was begun at 
Oxford and continued during his 
life-time the discipline of that extra- 
ordinary dialectic which was the 
essential feature of his •philosophy. 
He left Oxford in 1810. He ^ot 
no fellowship despite his distinction 
there. The college authorities were 
averse to the Scots. Mr. Lockhart, 
Hamilton’s friend, once wrote under 
a notice regarding a fellowship, 
*No Scotsman need apply.’ Such 
was the strength of the English 
prejudice against the Scotchman 
which was only a counterpart of 
the non-Brahmic prejudice against 
the Brahmin iu India of the 
present day. 

Times seemed to be adverse to 
young Hamilton. At first he want^ ' 
ed to fallow his e^ucestral profession»t 
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of medicine but this he declined 
and took up the study of law. He 
was called to thebar and enrolled as 
an advocate in 1813. He then took 
up his residence at Edinburgh with 
his mother. He was not successful 
in the profession for he was not a 
speaker. He took an interest in 
civil law and genealogical cases. 
But on the whole the splendid 
library of the hall had more attrac- 
tions for him than the pacing of 
the Parliament house. He consi- 
dered the legal profession as a more 
or less irksome life. The real in- 
terest and work of the man, his 
inner life lay in the pursuits of the 
scholar and the thinker, and these 
in forms so rich, varied, recondite 
and profound, as to be almost un- 
paralleled in England in this cen- 
tury. 

From 1813 to 1829 his life was 
very interesting both in itself and 
in its environments. Doing very 
little at the bar and feeling 
wholly averse to the politics of the 
time, he spent his days as a calm 
chaste thinker. There was much 
of literary activity around him 
though not of a mould he mostly 
cared for. There were Jeffrey and 
the Edinburgh Review, Wilson, 
Lockhart, De Quincey and a host 
of others all exerting their influence 
of some sort or kind on the reading 
public. 

The greatest man of the day, Sir 
Walter Scott, had abandoned the 
field of poetry for the grand page- 
antry of picture, character and 
scenery of which ‘Waverley’ was 
the herald. Out of these arose the 
literary atmosphere which the peo- 
ple breathed. But there was a good 
deal which he left untouched, and 
which was filled up by Hamilton 
unknown to and un honored by the 
world. It is well to have story, 
legend and history piotorially deli* 
neated ; it is well to appeal to the 
imarihation by glowing ideals, to 
iii[ the* chambers of imagery ; 


but the national life which is never 
quickened to ask questions regard*- 
ing human origin and destiny, re- 
garding personality and freedom, 
and the great realities of the un- 
seen world which encompasses us, 
wants the touch which makes it 
pure, reverent and self-conscious. 
We need the emotions which spring 
from the sense of theiniinite around 
us. Nay do you even for a moment 
conceive that if the reflective 
thought of the country were bound- 
ed by phenomenalism, by 'materia- 
lism, by Comtism, by world of sight 
and touch, if every human aspira- 
tion lay self-locked there, if specu- 
lative thought never opened an 
outlook into the spiritual world, 
you could possibly have any subject 
of the highest artistic power, any 
subject that would thrill and purify 
you ? 

There was one man at this period 
of Hamilton’s life whose powers 
were as yet latent sure to become 
potent at no distant date. This 
was Thomas Carlyle, who entered 
Edinburgh first as a student and 
not long after as a resident. He 
and Hamilton had met, felt each 
other’s power and became friends. 
This liking of each others, though of 
antipodal characters in many res- 
pects, is a remarkable fact. The 
keen instinct of Carlyle had felt the 
intensity and the unworldliness of 
his friend and the two came to the 
same point from opposite direc- 
tions — that there were deeper ques- 
tions ft>r man than were represented 
by the ephemeral literature . of 
Edinburgh at the time. Hamilton’s 
philosophical thought was .not com- 
mitted to writing and his ideal of 
of a piece of literary work was so 
high as to repress his effort at com- 
pletion. Then in 1820 he lost the 
chair of moral philosophy. The 
civil history chair which wm ob* 
tained in 1821 was only nominal 
though his lectures were fresh and 
appreciated very much. His 
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appointme&t hi the feriDer direc** 
tioa threw hint onoe more on private 
study. He studied now the Latin 
^ts with the ardour of a critic. 
He examined phrenology and mes* 
merism. He discussed before the 
Royal Society a new theory of a 
Greek verb and cited grammarians 
whose very names awoke strange 
echoes in ^iinburgh. 

But all this was out of the regular 
course of bis life, when fortunately 
in 1829 two facts changed the 
course of events*— one, the marriage 
of Hamilton and the other the 
change of the editorship of the 
Edinburgh Review. These supplied 
the missing link. Lady Hamilton's 
devotion to her husband and her 
regulating the literary work in his 
hand made him keep pace with it. 
On the other hand there was the 
professed respect of the new editor 
of the Edinburgh Review to Sir 
William Hamilton, his sympathy 
with and toleration of his irregulari- 
ties as a contributor and his urgency 
to get the contribution hniHhed. 
These two agencies co-operating 
secured Hamilton's work hjr the 


and the meaning of reality to us, the 
reality of an outward world, of man, 
the nature and scope of our know- 
ledge of God, the limits of human 
thinking and knowledge. There are 
touches of literary beauty and grace, 
antithesis, the power of contrast 
and pathos, that charm amid the 
keen cold dialectic and transcendent 
thou^dit. 

A host of complaints came pour- 
ing into Scotland at the time on 
account of the speculative nature of 
these essays. Tins arose on two 
grounds, Krst the unacquaintance of 
the natives with the current of philo- 
sophic thought on the continent, 
and secondly, the utter incapacity 
of the people to comprehend the 
flights above of the author. Hamilton 
was no writer for the indolent. He 
raised his generalizations to their 
zenith so that he advanced the decision 
of disputed questions. No person 
can do substantial good in morals 
by pottering in its si<le-patb||. These 
fi-agmentary contributions displayed 
a rare devotion to the noblest ideal 
of intellectual effort. There is an 
utter indifferentism to the soi-disant 


use of the younger generations. 
Otherwise the serene sea of abstract 
thought would have held him be- 
calmed for life. 

The first of these ooutributions 
was on the writings of Victor 
Oousin in 1829 with whom as you 
are all aware there was a contro- 


pursuits of the world. This noble 
indifference drew the admiration of 
the continental philosophers to 
Hamilton and his Island-home. 

His articles on University Reform 
bad not tbeir sterling worth generally 
recognised. His cnticism of Ozfoca 
bore fruit in the appointment of a 


versy about the Unconditioned. His 
e»)utributioD8 generally represent 
the different lines of his invetlec* 
tual interest, except those on the 
study of modera Latin Poetry, the 
life and timet of Buchanan ^c. All 
of them show a rare, out of the way 
fSiearoh and learning, a strong stern 
flid^ndenee and a dialectic almost 
hiMmUeled in ineness. The philo- 
4(t|hical artiolaa were new in spirit 
They are solid con- 
thcnght. Tbw: 
cii man nhoie eye ut > 
ppi al^^ hr timproblem 


commission in 1850. It led to the 
restoration of the university element 
which bad been dwarfed by the 
colleges and the revival of publio 
lectures and professorial education. 
Pretty nearly all the Oxford Com- 
missioners have borne testimony to 
the strong influence of these article. 

He was in 1836 appointed to the 
chair of Logic and Metaphysics in 
Edinburgh* As a teacher be 
pired tha youth who heard bis Iee« T 
tares asita a disinWiestal IpTe U 
tvathi ot simple Ufs jdevptsd tbi 
abst^^tbofigl^ 
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the utter worthlessness of worldly 
things taught them to cease to be 
enamoured of these brittle and tran- 
eient joys and wisely reflect on those 
virtuous attainments which the 
world can neither give nor take 
away. He fashioned the intellectual 
lives of such of his students who 
closely followeil him. Ills personal 
iiillucucc as a tcaclier of philosophy 


is unpiiralteled. From 1836 till his 
death in 1856 we have very little, to 
record. Honors were showered on 
him from every nook and corner of 
Europe. The emoluments of his 
chair were rather unusually small 
and the head of the liberal govern- 
ment of the day was not liberal 
enough to bestow a handsome pen- 
sion on Sir William. 


0 — 

BHAGABATGITA WITH SANKARBHASHYA. 

{Continued from page 179.) 


^ RAMH is the gift of sacri- 
& fice ; Bramh is the offer- 
ing and the fire of the altar ; 
the performer of the sacrifice 
is Bramh ; and he alone can 
reach Bramh who makes Him 
the object of his works. 24. 

' Sankara. W^hat is the reason for 
which the actions performed by a 
person vanish without leaving any 
effect ? 

The knower of Bramh does not 
regard his actions, nor the instru- 
ments of his acts as different from 
himself. As the mother-o'-pearl and 
and its false appearance as silver 
are one and the samething, so ac- 
cording to the visions of the enligh- 
tened sage, sacrifice, fire, the object 
of worship and the worshipper are 
regarded as one and the same thing. 
Such a person simply works to set 
example before other men ; from 
the stand-point of Brahman his ac- 
tion should be regarded as inaction. 
He who is free from the false know- 
ledge which makes one regard him- 
self, as an actor is never bound by 
the fruitLof W® works' in as much as 
he is possessed of the trueknowledga 
ot mi knows that 


eVen 

though working he is doing nothing, 
and ^prr if qualities are at- 

tracted by qualities. Such know- 
ledge obliterates the distinction 
between the doer and the action 
done. 

Some Yogis perform sacri- 
fice to the Bevas, while others 
do the same to the Supreme, 
Bramh. 25. 

Sankara. True sacrifice is here 
described as distinguished from the 
so-called Yagnu. Real sacrifice cou- 
sists in making offering to Bramh 
who is described in the Vedas as 
I'he true limit- 

ness consciousness and again as 

this and devoid of all characteristic 
qualities. In the fire of such Bramh 
the worshipper should make his 
offerings. 

Some Brahmachdris con-, 
sume their Indriw in the fir© 
of rennheiation \ while others 
sacrifibfe the objesctsofsensa- 
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tion into the respective senses. 
26. 

Sankara. These slokas may be 
taken as illustrations of the Sloka 

occurring before 

ITR ^ that is, the sacrifice 
in the fire of wisdom is superior to 
the sacrifice in ordinary fire. The 
Sloka means that the perfect control 
of the senses is far better than ordi- 
nary sacrifice. 

Some Yogis sacrifice the 
organs of sensation, action, as 
well as the five kinds of vital 
air into the fire of Yogic self- 
control. 27. 

Sankara. The action of the various 
IndriaSf as well as the action of 
the five vital airs are controlled in 
order to make the fire of knowledge 
burn more and more like the flame 
which bums by the help of oil. 

Some worship with offering ; 
others with mortifications ; 
others worship with enthusias- 
tic devotion ; thgre are others 
whose worship consists in reli- 
gious study ; lastly, those who 
subdue their passions and con- 
trol their senses. 28. 

Sankara. The gifts made in a 


place of pilgrimage are called Drahya^ 
Yagna ( ) ; austerity per- 
formed by the hermits is called Tapa 
Yagna ( nvrnjJ ) ; Yoga Yagna 
( ) consists in PrandyavtUt 

Pmtyahdra &c. ; the study of the 
Vedas constitutes Sddhdya Yagna 

{ iTTKrTW ^0 ; Gndna Yagna 
( WPnrW'* ) consists in entering into 
the spirit of the Shdstras. 

There are some who sacri- 
fice the breath going upwards 
and force it down ; others force 
the breath blowing below up- 
wards. There are some who 
check the course of breath al- 
together. There are some who 
eat by a fixed rule and sacri- 
fice their breath into breath. 
29. ■ 

Sankara. To throw the upward 
breathing calhid Prdna '*into the 
downward breathing called Apdn is 
technically called Piiraka, To do 
the contrary, viz., to force the down- 
ward breathing called apdn into the 
upward breathing called prdn is 
technically called Rechaka prand- 
yama. To put a stop to breathing 
altogether is called Kumbhaka, 
Others control breath by eating as 
little as ppssible. 


FATE AND FREEDOM. 


E are incompetent to solve the 
spirit of the times. To us, 
however, the question of the times 
resolves itself into a practical ques- 
of the conduct of life. Bow 
live 1 We cannot span the 
htige orbits pf the prevailing ideas, 
<^e"<^UUot mci^cile their opposition, 
can obey our own polarity, our 


limitations. We must accept an 
irresistible dictation. This is Fate. 

There are immovable limitations. 
We are fired with the hope to refine 
men. But we find that we must 
begin our reform at generation. We 
learn thence that there is Fate, or 
laws of the world. 

But if there be Fate, an irresisii- 
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ble dictation^ this dictation under- 
stands itself. If we accept Fate, 
we are no less compelled to affirm 
liberty, the significance of the in- 
dividual, the grandeur of duty, the 
power of character. Both Fate and 
Freedom are realities. They are 
extreme points which we cannot span 
and reconcile. What to do ! By 
obeying each thought frankly, we 
learn its ])ower. By the same obe- 
dience to other thoughts, we learn 
their power. Thus we can reason- 
ably hope to harmonize them. So 
we are sure that Fate (or Necessity) 
does comport with liberty, the in- 
dividual with the world, the polarity 
with the spirit of the times. The 
riddle of the age has for each a 
private solution. 

If we would study our own times, 
we must adopt this method of taking 
up, in turn, each of the leading 
topics and doing the same justice to 
the opposing facts. Thus any excess 
of emphasis would be corrected, and 
o,jusL balance would be made. Let 
us honestly state the facts. 

Wise men feel there is something 
which cannot be talked or voted 
away, — a strap or belt which girds 
the world. The Greek Tragedy ex- 
pressed the same sense : "Whatever 
is fated, that will take place. The 
great immense mind of Jove is not 
to bo transgressed.^^ The Turk 
the Arab, the Persian, accepts the 
fore-ordained fate. 

"On two days, it steads not to 
run from thy grave, the appointed, 
and the unappointed day ; on the 
first, neither balm nor physician can 
save, nor thee on the second, the 
universe slay.^^ 

Nature is no sentimentalist. Na- 
ture does not hamper us. The 
diseases, the elements, fortune, gra- 
vity, lighting, respect no persons. 
The way of providence is a little 
rude. We see hints of ferocity in 
the interiors of Nature. Let us not 
deny it up and down. Providence 
has a wild, rough, inpalculable road 


m 

to its end, and it is of no use to 
try to white-wash its huge, mixed 
instrumentalities, or to dress up that 
terrific benefactor in a clean shirt 
and white-neckcloth of a student 
in divinity. 

But these outward, visible, shocks 
and ruins are less destructive to us 
than the stealthy power of other 
laws which act on us daily. An ex- 
pense of ends to means is fate. 
Fate organises. Organisation tyrran- 
nises* over character. Temperament 
sex, climate, talents, are a book of 
fate. They determine tyranically 
its limits. Every spirit makes its 
house; but afterwards the house 
confines the spirit. 

When each comes forth from his 
mother^s womb, the gate of gifts 
closes behind him. Let him value 
his hands and feet, he has but one 
pair. So he has but one future, 
and that is already pre-determined 
in his lobes, face, eye, and form. 
All the privilege and all the loijisla- 
tion of the world cannot half make 
a poet or a prince of him. 

It was a poetic attempt to lift 
this mountain of fate, to reconcile 
this despotism of race with liberty, 
which led the Hindoos to say, "Fate 
is nothing but the deeds committed 
in a prior state of existence.^^ We 
find a similar idea in the daring 
statement of Schelling : "There is in 
every man a certain feeling, that he 
has been what he is from all eternity, 
and by no means became such in 
time." 

We have to consider two things— 
power and circumstance. Power is 
life, circumstance is Nature. Once 
we thought that posUive power was 
all ; now we learn that negative 
power, or circumstance, is half. 
Nature is the tyrannous circumstance, 
the necessitated activity. The Book 
of Nature is the Book of Pate. She 
turns the gigantic pages, leaf after 
leaf, never returning one. First 
come rude forms, in which she has 
only blocked her future statue, co^i 
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oealing the fine type of her coming 
king. The races meliorate> and man 
is born. But when a race has lived 
its term^ it comes no more again. 

There are al»>o the laws of re- 
pression^ the penalties of violated 
functions. Famine, war, suicide, and 
effete races, mi ust be reckoned calcu- 
lable parts of the system of the 
world. We cannot trifle with this 
reality, this Fate. Our life is walled 
up, our power is hooped in, by a 
necessity which we touch on every 
side, until we learn its arc. 

The element running through 
entire nature, which we popularly 
call Fate, is known to us as limita- 
tion. Whatever limits us we call 
Fate. If we are brute and barbarous, 
the fate takes a brute and dreadful 
shape. As we refine, our checks 
become finer. If we rise to spiritual 
culture, the antagonism takes a spiri- 
tual form. The limitations reline as 
the soul purifies, but the ring of necess- 
ity is always perched at the top. 

When the gods in the Norse 
beaven were unable to bind the 
Fenris Wolf with steel or with 
weight of mountains, they put round 
his foot a limp band softer than silk 
or cobweb, and this held the Wolf : 
the more be spurned it, the stiffer 
it drew. So soft and so staunch is 
the King of Fate. Neither nectar, nor 
hell-fire, nor poetry, nor genius, can 
get rid of this limp band. Even 
thought itself is not above Pate and, 
last of all, high over thought, in the 
world of morals, Fate appears as 
vindicator, levelling the high, lifting 
the low, requiring justice in man, 
and always striking soon or late, 
when justice is not done. What is 
useful will last ; what is hurtful will 
sink. The limitation is impassable 
by any insight of man. In its last 
and loftiest ascensions, insight itself, 
and the freedom of the will, is one 
of Fatehs obedient members. 

But we must not run into gene- 
^ItjBations too large, but show the 
^tural bounds or essential distinc- 


tions, and seek to do justice to the 
other elements as well. We trace 
Fate, in matter, mind> and morals,-^ 
in race, in retardations of strata, and 
in thought and character as well. 
It is everywhere limitation. But 
Fate has its lord. Though Fate is 
immense, so is Power immense. 
Power is the other fact in llie dual 
world. If Fate follows and limits 
power, power attends and antagoni- 
zes Fate. Wc must respect Falo 
as natural history ; there is more 
than that. There is in man the 
lightning which explodes and 
fashions planets. On one side, ele- 
mental order, sandstone, sea and 
shore ; and, on the other side, thought, 
the spirit which composes and de- 
composes nature, — here they are, 
side by side, god and devil, mind 
and matter, king and conspirator, 
riding peacefully together in the eye 
and brain of every man. 

Fate is not all. Freedom is nece- 
ssary. A part of Fate is the free- 
dom of man. Forever wells up the 
impulse of choosing and ajttiug in 
the soul. So far as a man thinks^ 
he is free. Preedora is wholesome 
to man to look at the practical view 
of life. His sound relation to these 
facts is to use not to cringe to 
them. The too much contempla- 
tion of these limits induces mean- 
ness. They who talk much of 
destiny, their birth star, &c., are 
in a lower dangerous plane, and 
invite the evils they fear. 

Insiinctive and heroic races were 
proud believers in Destiny. T'heir 
loving resignation was with the 
event. But this dogma of Fate or 
Resignation makes a different im- 
pression, when it is held by the 
weak and lazy thinkers, lb is the 
weak and vicious people who cast 
the blame on Fate. The right use. 
of Fate is to bring up our conduct 
to the loftiness of nature. Let man 
empty bis breast oi his windy conceits, 
and show bis lordship by manners 
and deeds on the scale of nature. 
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The revelation of thought takes 
man out of servitude into Freedom. 
We have successive experiences 
so important that the new forgets 
the old, and hence the mythology 
of the seven or the nine heavens, 
or heavenly states. The day of 
days, the great day of the feast of 
life, is that in which the inward 
eye opens to the unity in things, to 
the omnipresence of law ; — sees 
that what is, must be, and ought 
to be, or is the best. “VVhatever is, 
is right.” This insight or beatitude 
dips from on high down on us, and 
WG see. It is not in us so much as 
we are in it, If truth come to our 
mind, we suddenly expand to its 
dimensions, as if we grew to worlds. 

This insight throws us on the 
party and interest of the universe, 
it is not in us, but we are in it. It 
is of the maker, not of what is made. 
All things are touched and changed 
by it. It uses, and is not used. It 
distances those who share it, from 
those who share it not. It dates 
from itself ; nob from former men, 
or custom. Where it shines. Na- 
ture is no longer intrusive, but all 
things make a musical or pictorial 
impression. 

When souls reach a certain clear- 
ness of perception, they accept a 
knowledge and motive above seUiah- 
ness, A breath of will blows eter- 
nally through the universe of souls 
in the direction of the Right and 
Necessary. It is the air which all 
intellects inhale and exhale, and it 
is the wind which blows the world 
into order and orbit. 

Thought dissolves the material 
in I i verse. He whose thought is 
deepest, will be the strongest cha- 
racter. If thoughts make free, so 
does the moral sentiment. The 
mixtures of spiritual chemistry 
refuse to be analysed. Yet we can 
see that with the perception of 
truth is joined the desire that it 
shall prevail. That effeotion is 
eseeutial to will. A strong will 
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results from a certain unity of oiv 
gauisatioD. The whole current of 
body and mind hows in one direc- 
tion. A strong will cannot be manu- 
factured. It must rest on the uni- 
versal force. There is a bribe 
possible for any finite will. But 
the pure sympathy with universal 
ends is an infinite force, and cannot 
be bribed or bent. Each pulse from 
that heart is ati oath from the most 
bigli. 

But insight is nob will, nor is 
affection will. Perception is cold, 
and goodness dies in wishes. Vol- 
taire said, it is the misfortune of 
worthy people that they arc cowards. 
The union of insight and affection 
generates will. There must be a 
fusion of perception and goodness 
to generate the energy of will. No 
man has a right perception of any 
truth, who has not been reached 
on by it, so as to be ready to be its 
martyr. 

The one serious thing in nature 
is will. Society is servile from 
want of will, and therefore the world 
wants saviours and religions. Limi- 
tation, or Fate, is the meter of the 
growing man. It is only a question 
of, time. Every brave youth is in 
training to ride and rule this dragon 
of Fate or limitation. His science 
is to make weapons and wings of 
these passions and retarding forces. 

Fate, then, is a name for facts 
not yet passed under the fire of 
thought. It is a name for causes 
which are un penetrated. These 
unpenetrated causes which threaten 
to exterminate us, are convertible 
by intellect into wholesome force. 
If Fate is ore and quarry, if evil is 
good in the making, if limitation 
is power that shall be, if calamities, 
oppositions,’ and weights are wings 
and means, then we are reconciled. 

Fate involves melioration. No 
statement of the universe can have 
any soundness, which does not ad- 
mit its ascending effort, its evolu- 
tionary progress. Behind every 
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iudividual, closes orgaoisation (i. e. 
Fate) : Before him opeus liberty, — 
the Bti titer, the Best. Erery geue- 
rosity, every new perception, the 
love and praise man extorts from 
his fellows, are certificates of ad- 
vance out of Fate into Freedom. 
Ltberaiion of the will from the 
eheatks and clogs of Fate is the 
end and aim of this world. 

But to see bow Fate slides into 
Freedom, and Freedom into Fate, 
we must observe how far the roots 
every creatures run, or find a point 
where there is no thread of con- 
nection. Our life is cousentaneous 
and far-related. This naturally 
is so well-lied that nobody was 
ever cunning enough to find the 
two ends. Nature is intricate, 
overlapped, interveaned and end- 
less. The web of relation is the 
law of adjustment. Balances are 
kept everywhere in nature. Nature 
is no spendthrift. She makes every 
creature do its own work and get 
iUi living, be it man, planet, animal, 
or tree. As soon as there is life, 
there is self-direction, and absorb- 
ing and using of material. Life is 
freedom. The law of correlation or 
adaptation is not capricious. The 
secret of the world is the tie be- 
tween person and event. Person 
makes event, and event person. 
There is a fitness between a man 
and the time and the event, as 
between the sexes. Man thinks his 
fate alien, because the copula is 
hidden. But the soul contains the 
event that shaH befal it, for the 
'‘event is only the actualisation of its 
thoughts; and what we pray to 
ourselves for is always granted. The 
event is the print of our form. It 
fits us like our skin. What each 
does is proper to him. Events are 
the children of his body and mind. 
We learn that the soul of Fa^c is 
t^e soul of us, as Hafiz sings : 

l till now I had not li^own, 
and fortune’s guide are one.* 

the conj«ter's we'deteqfc the 


hair by which he moves his puppet, 
but we have not eyes sharp enough 
to descry the thread that ties cause* 
and effect. Nature magically suits 
the man to his fortunes, by making 
these the fruit of his character. 
Events grow on the same stem with 
persons ; events are sub-persons. 
Each creature puts forth from itself 
its own condition and sphere. A 
man's fortunes are the fruit of his 
character. Events expand with the 
character. , 

There is one key, om solution, 
to the mysteries of human condi- 
tion, one solution to the old knots 
of Fate. Freedom, and foreknow- 
ledge. It is the key of the double 
consciousness. A man must ride 
alternately on the horses of his 
private and public nature. Through- 
out nature, there is the cunning 
co-presence of two elements, the 
deemon and the Deity. Whatever 
lames or paralysos us. draws in with 
it the divinity, in some form, ta 
reply. A good intention clothes it- 
self with sudden power. The key 
that solves and unites, these two- 
elements in Nature are the key of 
unity. 

Let us build altars to this Blessed 
unity which holds nature and souls 
in perfect solution, uud compels 
every atom' to serve an universal 
end. The universe lies under the 
necessity of beauty. This indwell- 
ing necessity plants the rose of 
beauty on the brow of chaos, and 
discloses the central intention of 
Nature to be harmony and joy. 

Let us build altars to the duti- 
ful necessity which secures that alt 
is made of one piece. Why should^ 
we be afraid of Nature, which is* 
no other than ‘•philosophy and theo- 
logy embodied” ? Why should we 
fear to be crushed by savage ele- 
ments, we who are made up of the 
same elements? Let us build to 
the Beautiful Necessity, which 
makes man brave in believing that 
be oaanot shun a danger that is * 
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appointed, nor incur one that is not ; 
let us build to the beautiful Necessity 
which rudely or softly educates man 
to the perception that there are no 
contingencies ; that law rules 
throughout existence, a law which 
is not intelligent but intelligence — 


not personal nor impersonal ; it 
disdains words and passes underS'^ 
tanding T it dissolves persons ; it 
vivifies nature ; yet it solicits the 
pure in heart to draw on all its* 
omnipatence. 

R. W. K 


PARiiSARA^S PRAYASCHITTENDUSEKHARA. 

{Continued from page 192) 

^ — 0 


^ person that sleeps at sunset 
^ should not take his night meal. 
The same holds good with a man 
who sleeps at sunrise. Japa is the 
mantra taught by the Guru to 
Brahmans, Kshatriyas and Vaisyas at 
sacerd o tal- th road ,m arriage etc. ,w hich 
should be chanted very lowly and 
slowly. He who has any obstruc- 
tions to his daily observances, should 
fast. These daily observances are 
the four-fold duties enjoined in the 
Dharma Shastraa on Brahmans 
alone. The other castes have no 
concern. If the performance of a 
Yagna in the five great Yagnas is 
prevented, he should fast. A weal- 
thy man should perforin a half- 
Krichra. The five great Yagnas 
are the hve-fold duties that must 
be done always. These are: — (1) 
Sacrifice before the fire or Deva 
Yagna, (2) Tarpana or Pitri Yagna, 
(3) Sacrifice to crows and dogs or 
Bhu ta Yagna, (4))Feeding Brahmans or 
Manushya Yagna, (5 ) Brahma Yagna. 
These five are the daily observai yes 
of the Brahmans and others. Among 
Maha Yagnas or great Yagnas, 
Manushya Yagna for other castes is 
giving Brahmans rice, food, stuffs 
&;c. Brahma Yagna is repeating 
what once was told by the Guru. 
Ibichras ought to be done as afore- 
said* For a performer of Yagna 
and a sacrificer the same Prayas- 
bbitta should be observed if there 


is a depreciation of ten fulUmoon 
days. If a man eats without bath- 
ing he should fast for a day, and 
perform Japa for a whole day. It 
has been previously said that if a 
man does not copulate with his 
wife a few days previous to men- 
strual period, he should perform a 
Nakta or instead give two guriginzas* 
weight of silver. He may give in- 
stead one ‘gnriginza* weight of gold. 
If a man copulates with a woman 
without having a desire for it he 
should perform one hundred Pr&na- 
yamas. This sort of Prayaschitta 
holds good for a person that is near, 
a healthy person, and to one who 
has quitted it on auspicious days. 
Where auspicious days are nob pro- 
curable, he should copulate once 
within the first sixteen days. For 
women, menstrual discharges conti- 
nue for sixteen days. If a man 
copulates on the first day of the 
discharge, he commits the same sin 
as copulation with a ChandAla 
woman ; if on the second, the same 
as a Brahmahattya ; if on the third, 
the same as engaging with a 
washer-woman; if on the fourth, 
the same as with a Sudra woman ; 
if on the fifth, seventh, ninth, ele- 
venth, thirteenth and fifteenth, he 
would have female issues ; if on the 
sixth eighth, tenth, fourteenth, and 
sixteeptn, male issues. These days 
ought not to bo new-moon, Saef^ 
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kiaiuaim, inauspicious, or eclipse 
clays. If eogaj^ement takes place 
oil these days, the children born 
Would be a bad set of fellows. ' All 
this, should be ascertained before 
copulation. A Brahman who on 
account of auger quits his wife and 
cohabits with another, he should 
perform uiue Krichras ; if a Ksha- 
triya, six ; if a Vaisya, three and for 
others, Prajapatyas. If a person 
want to effect a reunion with his 
wife whom he has once quited on 
account of anger, he should perform 
a Rishichadrayana before copula- 
tion. This expiation ought to be 
done as aforesaid. 

If a person does not serve equally 
to a number of persons partaking 
of a common meal, both the instiga- 
tor and the doer*should be induced 
to perform Prajapatya, other- 
wise the sin would devolve on the 
partakers of the meal. 

, A builder of river-bunds, a 
person who troubles maids, a person 
who puts an honest man to shame, 
should undergo a Chaudrayana. 
The same holds good with a spoiler 
of good roads. An honest man, a 
well-read man, a doer of good Karma, 
these should not be put to shame. 
This Chaudrayana should be done 
as aforesaid for a mouth with 
begginj?. 

Think of holy men when talking to a 
Pathitha which means an outcast and 
a Mlechha that is one who does a 
Karma different from that enjoined 
by the Veda and the Shastra. One 
who abides by a new Shastra, one 
who quits a wife, as well as 
money entrusted, should undergo a 
year’s expiation. 

If a person takes meals without 
wearing the sacred thread, he should 
perform one hundred and eight 
04yatri Japa. The same holds good 
with one^who eases himself without 
wearing tbe sacred thread ; if water 
ia dtutdf, fast Mil night ; if meals be 
talien iiu4al>lgether. The same holds . 
good with 4 parteker of one’s spittle. 


If the non- wearing of the sacerdotal 
thread occurs without any desire 
and unknowingly and if food be 
taken under such circumstances; 
he should perform a Nakta ; if water 
is drunk, three pi dnay^mas ; if one’s 
spittle is taken, six pranayamas. 

If at the end of a meal, a little 
bic of water is not put into the 
mouth with mantra, such a person 
should immediately bathe. 

Gayatri should be told when- 
ever an unclean thing is tou^lied, 
whenever hands, legs and lips tiro 
moved, wiohout any reason what- 
ever. If these be done unknow- 
ingly, he should performan Acha- 
mana. Where water is not procur- 
able, the right ear should be touched. 
When life is endangered, it is no sin 
to relieve one by telling a lie. 

Any person who prostrates him- 
self before the following people 
should fast for three days ; — a 
person lying on a bed, a person 
wearing shoes or slippers, a timor- 
ous man, a detiler, one who lives 
in darkness, an unclean person, a 
performer of Japa or sacritice, or 
annual ceremony. The same ex- 
piation holds good if one prostrates 
himself before a carrier of sacriticial 
firewood, flowers, sacred reed, fire, 
water, sandal- wood, small particles 
ofrice, cooked food, alms, ghee and to 
a worshipper. The same holds good 
if the prostration is reciprocrated 
by any of these. 

If there is an omission in the 
daily observances, a three days' 
fast should be kept up, if the omiss- 
ion occurs oftener, a six days’ 
fast. 

If a person takes his meals at a 
diff'erent place after accepting a 
Brahmanartba he should fast for 
three days. If the deed is done 
nnknowingly, he should fast for a 
day. If meals be not served for a 
person invited for Brahmanartha, 
he should perform a Yati Ohan^ 
draya^a. Q. B. S. 

(To be continued.) 
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^'Tliia Jio solid -seeming world, after 
all, is but an air-iinage over Me, 
the only reality ; and nature with 
its thousand-fold productions and 
destruction, but the reflex of oiir 
inward force, the phantasy of our 

dream.”— Co»7y/e. 
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KEYNOTES. 


ERY rarely, indeed, in the ranks 
of the orthodox Christians, 
we meet with candid criticism on 
Hindu religion and philosophy. 
One of such critics has contributed 
recently an article in the Epiphany 
in which an attempt is made to 
describe the bright and the dark 
sides of Hindu Pantheism. He 
says, “The sway which pantheism 
has over millions in this land is 
wonderful indeed. Its influence 
has also spread beyond India. The 
philosophy of Sankaracharya and 
Veddntacharya not only profoundly 
influences our race, but has left its 
marks on the thought of the West. 
It has found able exponents and 
commentators in Spinoza and Fichte, 
Schopenhaur and Max Muller. It 
has profoundly affected other reli- 
gious systems of philosophy and 
religion in this land. The religion 
of Rdmdnuja is but a modification 
of Sankara 8 pantheism. The reli- 
gion of Buddha is saturated with 


Veddntic thought, while Jainism 
seems to be the real offspring of 
Veddntic Hinduism rather than 
of Buddism as is popularly supposed. 
Even the Neo-Hiuduisrnof fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries is not free 
from this Veddntic bias.*' 

As to the dark side of Pantheism, 
the writer attacks the “impersonal” 
nature of the Veddntic God. He 
goes on to say, “Since God is not a 
person, man has no means of know- 
ing how to respond to the call of 
the Highest Being whom he wor- 
ships and whom he aspires to know. 
The ^ denial of God’s personality 
implies the denial of correspon- 
dence between man’s nature and 
the nature of the object whom he 
worships.” To the above objection 
all we have to say is that the writer 
makes a mis-statement and the 
Veddnta Brahman is nowhere des- 
cribed as impersonal in the sense 
in which the European philosophers 
understand it. God is the purest 
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form of ‘'Solf-oonsoio\isrK*5».«»/' for 
oonscioiusness, if properly mulera- 
tood, can be iiotiuug else than self- 
consciousness. Expand the *iiotion 
of “1” as much as possible, abstract 
it from all sorts of qualities as well 
jas from all kinds of finite existence, 
[then we arrive at the transcenden- 
tal ‘T” where there is neither a 
seer nor an object seen. In some of 
the earlier issues of the Light wo 
have termed the Vedantic Brah- 
man as “super-personal” and nob 
“impersonal.” This Brahman re- 
veals itself in the depths of our 
own consciousness, as the eternal, 
immortal, spiritual, super-personal 
Being, whom the transient pheno- 
mena of matter cannot touch. We 
emphatically deny that European 
pantheism and Vedantic pantheism 
are the same and our critics should 
do well if they r^ad the CJpanishad 
between the lines and then begin 
to expound it. Had the Brahman 
of the Upanishad been impersonal 
(which is another word for uncons- 
cious), there would have been no 
distinction whatever between God 
and Matter, Both being unconscious- 
ness, the worship of unconsciousness 
would have been pure atheism, and 
Hindoos would have^ been atheists 
indeed. The fouth state of cons- 
ciousness transcends the Jdgrat 
(waking), Swapna (dreaming), and 
Sumpti (deep-sleeping) states. As 
the fourth state of consciousness 

( ) is other than the state of 

deep sleep ( ), it follows that 

it is not unconsciousness. Pan- 
theism is a wide word and between 
the pantheism of the Veddnta and 
that of most of the European meta- 
physicians, there is a deep, unfathom- 
able gulf. 


The discovery of the rays by 
Dr, Roentgen of Bavaria has sent 
an electric thrill of surprise through- 
out the civilized woild, The dis- 
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eovery has partly encrifnehed the 
domain of the ’“invisible” and by 
means of the “X” rays we .are able 
at present to photograph clearly a 
person who sits within the fonr 
walls of his room with closed doors. 
The medical Value of the discuverv 
is immense. The deepest parts of 
the mechanism of man, his bones, 
tissues, and the minutest fibres of 
of his body can be seen thoroughly 
and accurately by means of the “X” 
rays. It may be that by a further 
examination of these rays it may be 
found out that they have the power 
to lay open before our eyes the 
secrets of the ghost-hind which 
forms a part of the invisible world. 
The peculiar property of the “X” 
rays is that it enables us to pene- 
trate seemingly solid substances. 
For instance, under its influence, 
the seeming solidity of the flesh 
disappears while the bony structure 
remains visible. It is probable that 
a corresponding increase of activity 
of the rays will cause the* bone also 
to vanish leaving behind still 
denser organisms. If this prove 
true, it will only be necessary to 
develop the right degree of activity 
to cause all materiality to vanish 
from view. 


Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace, on 
whom it is said has fallen the 
mantle of Darwin, during the course 
of his address in the Chicago Con- 
gress said : 

This very brief, and very imper- 
fect sketch of the progress of opinion 
on the questions this Congress has 
met to discuss, leads us, I think, to 
some valuable and re-assuring con- 
clusions. 

We are taught, first, that human 
nature is not so wholly and utterly 
the slave of delusion, as has some- 
times been alleged, since almost 
every superstition is now shown to 
have had a basis of fact. Secondly, 
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those who believe, as I do, that 
spiritual beings can and do (subject 
to general laws and for certain pur- 
poses) communicate with us, and 
even produce material effects in the 
world around us, must see in the 
steady advance of inquiry and of 
interest in these questions, the assu- 
rance that, so far as their beliefs are 
logical deductions from the pheno^ 
mena they have witnessed, those 
beliefs will at no distant date be 
accepted by all truth-seeking in- 
quirers.” 


Mr. Francis Tiffiny, the cultured 
scholar, has brought out a book 
giving experiences of his travels in 
Japan, India, China, Palestine and 
(jrreeco. I'he publishers are Hongh- 
lon, Mifflin & Co., of New York. 
At Kamakura, in Japon, he saw the 
Great Image of Buddha, and this 
is what he writes : — “Colossal em- 
bodiment of a great w'orld religion 
that has brought peace to millions 
of the weary and heavydadon, the 
tranquil, brea till ess essence of that 
rest revealed in its now snpersensn- 
{)us founder — such is the significance 
of the vast [>resencc before one ! 
The mighty head bowed in serene 
tranquility, the breathleos calm, the 
peace, too massive, too diffused, too 
elemental, to sugge§.t any definite 
form of thought, of desire, of emo- 
tion — yes, the peace passing under- 
stmding, which could not be what 
it is if the understanding grasp and 
measure it — this the ineffable, in- 
terior heaven of the supreme mys- 
teries of all ages, of Plotinus, 
Boehme, Saint Teresa, is what the 
great im;ige makes palpable to soul 
and seiise.’^ 


Mrs. Besant delivered a lecture 
in the London Lodge on ‘The Future 
that Awaits us” in which she spoke 


of Samddhi as follows ; — “Even still 
higher mankind must rise. Beyond 
the glorious devilchdnic world opens 
yet another more glorious, the 
region of Samadhi, where a few of 
our race can function, though it is 
utterly unknown to our vast majo- 
rity. It is a region where thought 
entirely changes its character and 
exists no longer as what is called 
thought on the lower ])lanes; where 
consciousness has lost many of its 
limitations and acquires a new and 
strange expansion ; where conscious- 
ness knows itself to be still itself, 
and yet has widened out to know 
other selves as one with it so that 
it also incloses the consciousness 
of others ; it lives, breaths, feels 
with others, identifying itself with 
others yet knowing its own centre; 
embracing others and being one 
with them, and yet at the same time 
being itself. No \vor(Is can express 
it ; to be known it must be ex- 
perienced. 

'‘One other range is sfill within 
the limit of human vision — within 
the reach, I dare not sny (d’ human 
thought, but to some extent of 
liiiman apprehension, where nature 
binds up all the glories of humanity 
and where its possibilities are seen 
and realized and are no longer 
more lovely dreams. Life beyond 
ail fancy of living, activity in power, 
wisdom and love beyond mens 
wildst imaginations, mighty hier- 
archies of spiritual intelligences 
each seeming vaster and more 
wonderful than the one before. 
What here seems life is but as 
death. Compared with that life our 
sight is but blindness and our wis- 
dom but folly. Humanity ! what 
has it to do in such a region, what 
place has man in such a w'orld as 
that ? And then — sweeping as it 
were from the very heart of it all — 
from the Logos who is its light and 
life — comes the knowledge that this 
is the goal of man h pilgrimage, that 
this is man s true home, that this k 
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the world to which he really belonga 
whence hate come all the gleams 
of light that have shone upon him 
in hia weary journey. Then it 
comes into the dazzled conscious- 
ness that man has been living and 
experiencing and climbing from the 
physical to the astral, from the 
devachanic to the Samadhic, from 
the Samadhic to the Nirv^nic for 
this end ; that he might at last 
find himself in the Logos whence he 
came and that he might know his 
consciousness as the reflection of 
that, a ray from that. The end of 
this mighty evolution — the end of 
this stage of it, for final end there 
is none — the end of this stage is 
that each should be in his turn 
the new Logos of a new universe, 
the perfect reduplicatiou of the 
Light whence he came, to carry 
that Light to other worlds, to build 
from it another universe. That 
which awaits man is the mighty 
growth into God, whence he shall bo 
the source of new life to others and 
bring to other universes the light 
which he himself contains” 


A small pamphlet published by 
the Humanitarian League — The 
Shadow of the Sword — is lying be- 
fore us. Mr. Foote diaws her(3 the 
horrid picture of war and tries to 
show that warlike propensities of 
the civilized world of the day par- 
take more of the beast than that 
of the nature of man ; the enormous 
money squandered in war should 
have greatly improved the condition 
of the world, if properly utilized. 
War is ihe game of princes for 
which the people are oornpelled to 
give up their lives. The pamphlet 
conenides in the following strain : 
“Europe likewise sits at its feast of 
life, and the fatal \veapon. suspended 
overhead mars its felicity, serpents 
twine in the dance, arms clash in 
the song, the meats have strange 


savour, there is a demoniac sparkle 
in the wine, and a poisonous bitter- 
ness in the drugs of the cup. All 
is darkened by the Shadow of the 
Sword.” 


No eznotion we entertain diojj 
with itself. It leaves in th*; pla'tic 
nerve matter a smoother track upon 
which more easily can play the next 
similar emotion and soon “the 
thing does itself” without our effort. 
Our tracks of mind are bound, as a 
polished mirror, to reflect back to 
'L- j-recisely what we give them, — 
thus is the body gradually moulded 
to the model or standard of onr 
desires and appetites, and onr very 
emotions write themselves into our 
structure and features. 


Dr. Ribot, the famous French 
physician, has recently i^roved by 
means of investigation through 
mesmeric subjects that (1) the 
thoughts of man are material, (2) 
that the brain performs for the 
mind precisely the same function 
that tlie heart performs for tho 
blood. The “gniy matter” of tho 
brain or rather the “gray mist” after 
passing tlirough the two p.arts of 
the brain seeks tho spinal cord, and 
passing down the spine, branches 
off at the various vertebioe, eireula- 
ting throughout the entire nervous 
system before taking up its ref urn 
journey by the same course along 
the spine, back to the brain. The 
movement of thought corresponds 
with the movement of this “gray 
mist” whose course was viewed by 
at least twenty diff'erenfc mesmerised 
subjects whose opinions exactly 
coincided. 

That thought is a material subs- 
tafu^s is one of the first adorns of^ 
ofJ!indn_ Philosophy. From the 
grossHBoTfy up to Ruol/Zti everything 
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is material till we reach conscious- It is probable that the “X” rays 
ness pure and simple which traus- of Prof. Roentgen will throw a great 
' cends both thought and matter. light on this discovery. 
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THE AVYAKTAM OF THE BHAGABAT GITA. 

0 


SiN the opening verse of Chap- 
^ ter XII of the Bhagabat Gita, 
Arjuna asks Sree Krishna the 
following practical questions, “Which 
of the two classes of devotees who 
worship you issupcrior, viz., whether 
those who worship thy manifested 
form or those who worship thy in- 
visible and un manifested nature ?” 

The word “Avyaktarn” occurs in 
the- above passage as it does in a 
few other places of the Bhagabat 
Gita. Mr. Subba Row, in his 
Bhagabat Gita lectures, holds that 
the ’‘Avyaktam^of the above passage 
refers to the inert Mxda'prakviti of 
the Siinkliyas and not to the Param- 
bramh of the Veddntists. Of late, his 
interpretation has been questioned 
in an article contributed in the 
Theosopliisb by Mr. A. Krishnaswamy 
Iyer whose views are again roundly 
questioned by the Thinker. The 
j)assage is a very important one 
and of great practical value. For 
the above reason w^e feel it our 
duty to discuss the passage and in- 
terpret it as rightly as possible. 

The word occurs in Ch. IL 
Sloka 24 of the Gita where Krishna 
identifies himself with the Avyakiam 
of the Vedantists. Again in Sloka 
28 of the same chapter it is said 
that all material objects are un- 
inanifested ( ) in the begin- 

ning, manifested in the iniddje, and 
again reach the unmanifested con- 
dition in the end. This Avyaktani, 
of course, refers to the Mulapra^ 
^riti of the Sdnkhyas as it is simply 
the unmauifested form of matter. 


In Ch. VII. 24, the Avyaktani of the 
84rikhyas is again referred to where 
Sreo Krishna denies that He is the 
manifestation of the inert Avyaktam, 
In Ch. IX. 4, Sree Krishna says 
that the whole of the universe is 
pervaded by his unmanifested form 
( ) ; this refers to His 

unmanifested nature as Param- 
brarnh. The “Avyaktam” which 
occurs in Ch. VIII. 18, refers to the 
Avyaktam or the MulapraJcriti of 
the Sdnkhyus as it is here described 
as the source of all material mani- 
festations. In Sloka 20, two Avyak- 
tains are referred to, the former the 
Avyaktam of the Veddntins and the 
latter the Avyaktam of the San- 
khyas ; it is also said that the 
supeiior Avyaktam is not destroyed 
even at the destruction of the whole 
universe. 

The question of Arjuna (o Sree 
Krishna already referred to occurs 
just at the close of Chapter XI, and 
the beginning of Chapter XII. 
Arjuna has just seen the wonderful 
Vibivariipa (manifested form) of 
Bhagaban. The question naturally 
arises in his mind whether the 
manifested form or the immani- 
jested nature of Sree Krishna 
should be the object of his 
worship. In the previous (1 1th) 
chapter no reference is made 
to the Avyaktam of the San- 
khyas. Moreover, the Avyaktam of 
the Sdnkhyas being an inert and 
unconscious substance, cannot be 
an object of worship. Even the 
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of Prakriii and aa soon aa our rea- 
lization rtaohes its extreme point, 
our mind becomes extricated from 
the meshes of Prakriii. In this 
way the Sdnkhyas reach the state 
of absolute perfection where the iri- 
fiuence of nature on consciousness 
is altogether absent and where the 
soul free from the influence of tlie 
three qualities rejoices in its own 
native splendour. 

The queatiou may arise here that 
if Avyaktam represents the Supreme 
Spirit, the highest form of Sree 
Krishna, why lie advises us to 
direct our spiritual vision nob to 
the Absolute but bo Him ? Simply 
because the Avyaktam is capable of 
realization only by the suspenaion of 
the whole current of thought i.c, 
by the sublimer processes of medi- 
tation and abstraction. With these, 
of course, the ordinary man has 
tiothing to do. Every one cannot 
be a Yogi, nor can every one re- 
nounce the charms of tnc world. 
Bhagabat GitJl itself appeals to the 
whole of mankind and the spiritual 
advices it contains are practical and 
universal. For this reason, Sreo 
Krishna says that the unnianifosted 
Supreme should not be the object 
of one's devotion. The average man 
should direct the whole current of 
his thought towards Him who is 
one with the Absolute. 

it i 

ft II 

Those who serve me in my in- 
corruptible, ineffable and invisible 
form, omnipresent, incomprehensi- 
ble standing on high, fixed and 
immovable, with subdued passions 
and understanding, the same in all 
things, shall come unto me. Those 


wliose minds are attached to my 
invisible nature have the greater 
labour to encounter ; because an 
invisible path is difficult to be 
found by corporeal beings. 

The Thinker defends the inter- 
pretation of Avykatam given by 
Subba Rao and says : “In the last 
issue of the Theosophist, Mr. A. 
Krishnaswamy Iyer calls into ques- 
tion the rendering of Avyaktam as 
MuLaprakriti as against that of 
the commentators Sankara and 
others who explain it as Nirguna 
Branih. The objection is plausible, 
and sounds grand when backed by 
the great name of Sankara. But 
to me it seems that T. Subba Rao 
was guided by strong reasons for 
tho view he has taken, and when 
fully understood, they would be as 
authoritative as Sankara's or any 
others, because they are logical and 
in accordance with facts." The 
writer should know that Sankara 
has written the commentaiy of the 
Prasikdnatrayam viz., Bhdgabat 
Gild, Bramh Sutra, and the Upa- 
nishads and that he has explained 
them in such a manner as to ex* 
plain every apparently contradictory 
passage. Subba Row has done no 
such thing. lie has simply written 
a small pamphlet whose authority 
is questionable in every step. The 
difference between Sankara and 
Snbha Row as expositors of the 
niystical literature of the Hindoos 
is immense. Reason unaided by 
revelation has a doubtful impor- 
tance in mystical matters and there 
are deep questions which reason is 
entirely unable to solve. We have 
had much of Mahatmic mysticism 
and spurious authority since tho 
advent of the Theosophical Society ; 
it is time enough to turn to the 
pages of our ancient literature and 
examine the thing with our own 
eyes. 
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SELF AND ETERNAL. 


A STUDY OF INDIAaN MONISM. 


BY CHARLES JUIINSTON. 

“Afl the weh-wombecl spider puts forth 
and draws lo liiin, as trees eome forth upon 
the earth, as from a living man his locks 
and tresses,— so from the unchanging eternal 
conies forth all the \vorld.” • 


JJfllE tcacliin^ of the Upanisbads 
^ is this : the real self of each 
being and of all beings is the 
supreme eternal ; this self, though 
unchanging, falls into dream ; it 
dreams itself first into many separate 
hostile selves; then it dreams for 
their enjoyment the manifold sensu- 
ous life of the three worlds ; then, 
that the hostile selves may not fall 
into perpetual fascination and en- 
thralment, the self dreams the last 
and sanative dream of death ; and 
through the power of that last dream 
the wandered selves find no lasting 
joy in their sensuous ways, for they 
see that all this fades and wastes 
and wanes ; that there is no unchan- 
ging joy outside the self, tlic self 
re-becomes one and awakes from all 
dreams to the reality of its im- 
memorial oneness. 

Thus awakened from tlie dream 
of life, they see the steps through 
which they fell to dreaming the 
dream of the world ; they see that, 
as the rivers come from the ocean 
and return again to the ocean, as 
kindred sparkes eome forth from 
a well-lit fire, so this dream of the 
world, this world of dream, came 
fourth from the self, from the eter- 
nal that the seers plainly see as the 
womb of the worlds. 

These teachings of the Upanisbads 
,are high inspirations and intuitions, 


-Mandaka Upaninhad. 

from the golden dawn of India^sl 
life, — if indeed their essence and 
doctrines be not older even than 
India. To these high intuitions wc 
cannot rise at once, though they- 
awaken strong echoes in our hearts ; 
for, since those sunny days, the 
selFs great dream has grown heavier 
and darker, so that we can no longer 
hold clear truth directly^ by strong 
intuiion, but must fortify intution 
by intellect ; must support the 
verdict of our souls by the reason- 
ings of our philosophies. 

Thus, it came that, in the latest 
period of Indians life the clear in- 
tuitions and shining wisdom of the 
Upanisbads were expressed anew, 
in the philosophy of the Veddnta, 
whose lucid thought and admirable 
statement can compare with the 
highest work of the human mind 
in any age, and only gain by the 
comparison. 

When one speaks of the Vedanta, 
one means, for the most part, the 
greatest man of the Vedanta school, 
the Teacher Shankara, who holds in 
India the supremacy that Plato holds 
in Greece, or Kant in the philosophy 
of to-day. Though his life was 
very blief, Shankara did all that 
could have been done to restore for 
later ages the pure wisdom of India's 
dawn; the Upanisbads themselves 
he commented on and interpreted. 
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^vritinic I'liurli ^Iso <4' Ilu‘ porni 
whidi host niliects tlidr spirit, tlir 
Rli Jib’ll vad GiUl, — INInsterV; 
Solids. In his day, the learning' 
of the school of the Vcdaniins was 
enshrined in a hook full r)f 
oniginas and obseurit ie^ moan- 
in o'less in ])arts, without an added 
explanation ; this obscure book of 
)neniorial verses, tlie Rrahina Siitra-^ 
of Badara^ana, Shankara took as 
the thenn' of his most extensive, 
and, doubt less, his greatest work, 
and did nJl tlipt Im idity, inttmee 
‘oneentrot iim (-f thiuight, and lUient 
language could do, to make its dark 
j)laees light, its roioji wa3^s smooth. 
JU‘sides all t his, and many practical 
labors of reformation aiul teaching 
that accompanied it, Shaiikara found 
lime to writ(‘ a whole series of h'sser 
works, in verse and prose, full t.f 
that wisdom of old, the love? of 
which was the singh* passion of his 
passionless life. 

From one of these lesser treatises, 
the ^‘Awakening to Reality,^'' — Tattva 
Hodha — wo shall lake so much as 
is needed to make quite clear, in the 
language of philosophy, what is 
meant by the great Indian teaching 
of oneness, the doctrine of the one 
self in all selves, the unity of the 
self and the eternal. 

After certain sentences of* intro- 
duction and benediction, and enu- 
meration of the powers of mind and 
heart re(iuired for the gaining (d 
wisdom, Shankara harks back to the 
title of his book, and asks, — for 
most of the work is in the form of 

question and answer, ^'Wliat is 

the discerning of reality ? It is 
this,^^ he answers : '^That the self i.s 
real ; that all things other than self 
arc delusive. Then, with that in- 
tentness of logical thought which 
gives Shankara such a charm, this 
is at once followed by another ques- 
tion and a difinition : '*What is tlic 
self? He who stands apart from 
the physical, emotional, and causal 
vestures ; who is be3mnd the five 


veils; who is witness of the thive 
modes ; whose own nature is being, 
von.sciousncss, bliss, — this is the self.^^ 
Not a word in all this, whoso 
meaning is not nicely and carefully 
(lelined, whose exact value in 
thought is not i>recisel3^ ascertained. 
And as this sentence contains all 
lhal the self is not, as well as all 
that the self is, — in a w^ord, all 
things whiitsoever that exist, — by 
gaining a full insight into this one 
seiitonce we shall have mastered the 
whole world-teaching of the Veda- 
tin.s, and, above all, their supreme 
t('aehing of the One, above every 
change and seeming separation. 

Beginning with what the self is 
not, in the individual, and with the 
assertion already made, that the 
physical vesture is not the self, 
J^diankara asks : ‘AVhat is this phy- 
fical vesture?^' And replies iu a 
formula full of concentrated mean- 
ir. in which the wisdom of many 
ages, of many philosophers, is worn 
down to the fewest possible words : 
* 4 u)rraed of the five elements five- 
folded, born through works, it is 
the dwelling where opposing forces 
like pleasure and pain are experienced; 
it has these six accidents : it becomes, 
it comes to birth, it grows, it chan- 
ges, it declines, it perishes; this 
is the physical vesture.^^ 

We may ask liere, as Shankara 
does in a later part of this book, — 
when he has left the individual to 
speak of the building of worlds, — 
what arc the five elements of which 
the livefolded nature of the physical 
body is formed ? We must preface 
the answer by saying that, from the 
very begi n n in g, Tn^ian p hilosophy 
Ij^d become entirely penS mtect w TTh 
thought that we can know nothi^ 
except our own sf ates^T'**coiSjious - 
ne ss ; tbali anythTng''’^mv[s^^ 
sTaCcs of consciousness can only be, 
us Professor Huxley once said, matter 
for more or less probable hypothesis. 
AVith this belief and knowledge, the 
bc.st Indian philosophy never spcalcs 
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of niattor and for<‘o as tliino’.s-in- 
tluMnselvcs, as iiulepeiidciit realities, 
as anything but more or less proba- 
ble liypnthesis ; the phenomena 
which we should call the phenomena 
of matter and force they always ex- 
pressed as far as possible in terms of 
our states of eonsciousnessT^aml not 
as 1 mIepehdgnC reajj s. 

Looking in this way at the pheno- 
mena of the physical world, — the 
field in which the physical vesture 
is manifested, — they found that the 
states of consciousness from which 
we infer the existence of the physical 
world have five leading characteris- 
tics or qualities, or shades of color; 
in other words, the states of consci- 
ousness, which not only repfeseiiT, 
ITiii also are, the physical world, are 
five ; these five are what we call the 
fwe senses, and what Indian philoso- 
phy call the five perceptive, or know- 
ing, powers : hearing, touching, 
seeing, tasting, smelling. 

In order to reach clcarnc.<^s of 
thought, to give expression to that 
tendency of our consciousness which 
sets subject and object up against 
each other, in complement to each 
other, they further divided each of 
these typos of physical conseiousncs.s 
into a trinity of subject, predicate, 
aftd object ; as, seer, seeing, seen ; 
hearer, hearing, beard ; knower, 
knowing, known. Then, seeking for 
ail expression by which the last term 
in each of these trinities might be 
e xpressed by itself, and spoken of 
as having, for the sake of hypothesis^ 
an independent existence, they de- 
veloped the terminology of the five 
elements, ether, or rather the 'Tor- 
ward shining'^ or "radient'^ power, 
as the outward complement of hear- 
ing; wind, breath, or air, as the 
complement of touch, or, rather, ex- 
tension ; fire or light or radiance, as 
the complement of seeing ; the waters, 
as the complement of tasting, because 
taste can only apprehend fluids ; and, 
lastly, earth, as the complement of 
smell. 


But as each of these hypot]n*iicaI 
elements of sensation contains within 
it the ])ossibiIitics of other sensa- 
tions than the dominant one, — cam- 
phor, for example, being seen and 
touched and tasted, as well as smelt, 
— they were led to say that these 
eTbments, those tyjies of physical 
consciousness, were not simple but 
compound, each having in it, be- 
sides its dominant cliaractcr, a possi- 
bility of each of the other four ; the 
dominant character and the four 
other suhsidiary characters make the 
'TivcfoldecT" nature of the elements 
spoken of hy Sankara. Thus, the 
jiliysical vestnre or body is “formed 
of the fl\e (‘lements, flvefolded.^^ 

It is “horn through ivorks,^' or, as 
we should say, it is subject to llie 
law of causality ; which for the phy- 
sic.al body, largely takes the form of 
heredity. Tlien again, the pliysical 
vesture is subject to the six accidents 
of generation and birth, growtli and 
change, decline and (kath. This 
needs no comment. In each of these 
characteristics there is also implied 
a .sentence of discrimination : “There- 
fore this is not the self.'^ The phy- 
sical vestnre is subject to causality ; 
the self is not subject to causality ; 
therefore the physical body is not the 
self. The physical vesture is subject 
to change ; the self, the ])iirc idea of 
“I am,'' is not subject to change ; 
therefore the physical vestnre is not 
the self, and so on, with the other 
chameters. 

This doctrine of the five elements 
is, therefore, not merely defective 
physics, but far rather a metaphysi- 
cal attempt to render the phenomena 
of physical consciousness, the physi- 
cal world, into terms of our states of 
consciousness, in a simple and me- 
thodical way. 

So far the physical vesture, the 
first of the series of things which 
the self is not, defined in order to 
show what the self is. The self is, 
further, other than the subtle — or 
psychic or emotional— vesture. This 
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vesture, a^aiii, corresponds to a pri- 
mary fact in our states of censcious- 
uess. We quite clearly recoj^uise 
one set of facts in our states of 
consciousness as bcin^ outward, 
physical, objective ; we not less 
clearly recognise another set of facts 
in our states of consciousness as being* 
inward, mental or psychic, subjective. 
Both sets of fa(!ts, both series of 
])ictures and feelings, are outward 
from consciousness, other than cons- 
ciousness, objects of consciousness ; 
therefore both are not-self. But the 
clear dill’ercncc between them must 
be marked ; therefore, the outward^ 
objective series are spoken of as the 
})hysical vest lire, while the inward, 
subjective series belong to the psyehi- 
eal or emotional vesture. Looked at 
closely, the, real difference between 
thesejwo js, that physical tTiings are 
constrained and coiulitioned by both 
space and time ; wliilo psychic, 
mental things, though subject to 
CTiho, are fro(; from the rigid frame 
iuid outline of space. Both are, of 
course, subject to causality. 

In the psychical, as in the physical 
states of cous(*lousness, there are the 
‘‘live knowing powers '' ; and we also 
speak of ‘‘the mind’s eye," ‘hnental 
touch," and so on. Indeed, accord- 
ing to Shankara's philosophy, hear- 
ing, seeing, touching, and the rest 
are purely psychical powers, even 
when manifested through physical 
organs, as^/^the eye cannot see of 
itself^ nor tliTeaTr liear drrtseTifT^ 

As the ijliysieal vesture is the com- 
))lcx or nexus of the physical states 
of consciousness, so the psydiieal 
vesture is the complex or nexus of 
the psychical or mental powers and 
states . of consciousness ; these are 
free from the tyranny of space, 
though subject to causality and 
time. 

The mention of Kant's famous 
triad, sjiace, time, and causality, 
brings us to the third vesture, of 
which Sbankara writes thus : “XVhat 
the causal vcbLiu’c ? Formed 


through ineffable, beginningless un- 
wisdom, it IS the suhstance and cause 
of the other two vestures; though 
unknowing as to its own nature, it 
is yet in nature unerring ; this is the 
causal vesture." Without eommeut, 
this is hardly intelligible. The idea 
in it is this : Our states of eonsei- 
ousness, the pictures and feelings 
and sensations which are objective 
to our consciousness in unl^rokeu 
series, are ex])an(led, the one put in 
space and time, the other part in 
time only. Both are subject to 
causality. That is, the series of 
pictures, of feelings, of sensal.ions 
are pre.sented to our consciousness in 
a delined order, and we interpret this 
order as implying a causal connex- 
ion ; we consider the first of two 
states of eons(iiousness in a series as 
laung the cause of the .second ; the 
second as being the clfcTt of the 
first. This attri})ution of causality, 
the division of our stales of consci- 
ousness into cause, causing, and 
caused is a se])aration in a double 
sense. In the first ])lacc, it divides 
the single substance of cxisten(*e 
threefold, into cause, (N)])ula, and 
effect ; and, in the see<»n(l place, it 
separates the single substance of 
e.\istenee fiom consciousness, by 
establishing the idea of knower and 
known, of observer and observed, 
and thus sets up a duality. Now it 
is axiomatic with the Vedanta philo- 
sophy, for reasons whi(*h we shall 
presently see, that the substance of 
l)cing, the self, is not thus divided 
into knower and known, observer and 
observed. 

Therefore it is said that this causal 
vesture of the complex idea of 
causality is formed of unwisdom, 
the unwisdom which sets up a divi- 
sion in the undivided One. Now 
the idea of causality goes deeper 
than either space or time. It goes 
deeper than the idea of time, because 
lime, properly considered, is a product 
of causality. Causalify divides the 
objective into causal series. The 
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elements of these series mast appear 
helure consein’.i>iiess ia order, in 
suceession, for this succession of effect 
to cause is the essence of causality. 
Now it is this very succession in the 
series of objects, imag‘es, sensations 
which is the parent of the idea of 
time ; for consciousness of itself has 
no idea of time. If consciousness 
had a sense of the passage of time, 
then the sense of time, in different 
states of eonscionsness, would he 
equal ; hut in waking* and dreiun, in 
dream and trance, tlie sense of time 
is entirely ditferent. Tlicrefore, the 
sense of time is derived, not origiiial 
in the self ; it has its rise in the sue- 
eession of images which is the effect 
of causality. 

Space is a further derivation of 
the same idea, arising from the ])re- 
sciice (d‘ more than one causal si'vics 
— or .series of imagc.«5, conditioned i)y 
causality — heing present to consci- 
ousness at the same time ; thus 
giving a breadth or sideways exten- 
sion to perception ; and this hicadth 
of extension is the sense or the idea 
of space. 

Thus the ideas of time and s])aci: 
arc not original and independent, hut 
derivative from the idea of eansnlily ; 
hence the causal vesture, or eomplerv 
of the idea of causality, is sai«l to 
he the cause and .suh.>lance ((f the 
other two vestures, the }»sychieal — 
(U* vesture of causality and time — 
and the jibysical, — or vesture of 
causality, time, and space. We saw 
already that the causal vest me i;^ 
formed of unwisdom, heeaiise the 
causal idea, the distributmn of the 
one substance of being into causal 
scries, is not inherent, or a projjcrty 
of the thing-in-itself, hut merely 
the result of our mode of perception, 

re.sult of intellect, which sujjplies 
the idea of causation” as Shankara 
sa}s, thus anticipating almost the 
veiy words of Kant. 

Born of unwisdom, this idea of 
cau.salily is necessarily heginninglcs.s, 
or outside of lime. Because, as 


causality is the parent of time, it 
naturally follows that it cannot ho 
expressed in terms of time. As, 
again, this causal idea goes to the 
very root of intellect, it cannot he 
expressed in terms of intellect ; so it 
is said to he ineffable, or “not to ho 
spoken of’^ in the language of In- 
tel lectnal thought. 

This causal idea seems to have 
iLs root in the seeming necessity of 
the one substance of being, tlu' 
eternal, to reveal it, self to ilsedf 
gradually, in a successwe scries of 
revelations. This gradual .scries of 
revelations of the eternal to lln^ 
eternal is the cause of nmnifestcfl 
existence, or, to speak more strictly, 
is manifested existence. Now thi.s 
gradual sciics of revelations implies 
a gradu.'illy incrca.sing knovvlodgo 
whici) ''hall .''top sliort only at om- - 
niscienv:*', when the wliole of ti)o 
eternal is revealed to the ^Yhole ot 
the eternal. And efu;h step in this 
gradual revedation is perk’ct in 
itself, and a pi'i’fi'cting a^d supf)]c- 
ineiiting of all the revelation, s that 
hav( gone before. Ih'uce each is 
“in its own nature ii inuring.” Bni 
we saw that the revclalion of each, 
])art of the eternal is in thiee 
di'grces first, as cundit ioned hv 
space, linn', and cuti.''alily, in tin.? 
j)liy‘'ic.d uoild; tin’ll, as conditiom d 
by lime and causality, in the p.sy- 
chic.il or menial world ; and. lastly, 
as conditioned by causality only, 
in the causal or moral world. Thcro- 
foi\, the revelatitm in the moral 
woild is fret r from condilions than 
the ofiier two, free frotn flu^ errors 
of time and space and thus “un- 
erring wisdom” M.s compared with 
thc.se. But before the whole of tho 
eternal can be revealed to tin' 
whole of the eternal, the causal 
idea must disappear, must cease to 
sejiaraio the eternal into causal 
8erie.s ; so that the causal idea is an 
element of error, of illusion, and 
therefore “unknowing as to its own 
r.ulure.” This pkiuiiy revelation 
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of the whole eternal to the wh(jle 
eternal ia “tho own-being of the 
Hiiprerne self”; therefore the self is 
above the causal vesture, the causal 
vesturo ia not the self. 

To change for a moment from the 
language of philosophy to that of 
common life, the teaching is this : 
The individual is the Eternal ; man 
is God ; nature is Divinity. Rut 
the identity of the individual with 
the eternal, the oneness of man with 
God, is v(‘iled and hidden, tii«t hy 
the physical body, secondly, by rho 
personality, and, lastly by the necos- 
sily of continuity which makes one 
jiliysical body succeed another, one 
jiersonality develop into another, in 
the chain of rebirths which conti- 
imity and the conservation rtf — 
mental and mural, as well as pliysi- 
cal — iuiergy inevitably bring forrh. 

Now, freedom from tliis circle of 
m'cessity will only be reached wlnm 
we have succeeded lirst in seeing 
that the physical body is not our 
true self, but outward from and 
objective to our true self; tlum that 
the psychic body — the complex of 
mental states — is likewise not (oir 
true self: and, lastly, that our caus;il 
vesture — as containing within it 
the suggestion of our se])arato indi- 
vidiiality opposed to other sc’paralo 
individualities, and thus diiriu’cut 
fi’om the plentitudo of ilio eternal 
which inoludos all individualities — 
is not our most real self ; for (uir 
most real stdf is that very eternal, 
t he “Theos which is all things iu 
all things,” as another teacher says, 
'i’his is the awakening from the 
dream of the hostile selves, which, 
as we saw at the outset, the self 
falls into, aud from which it will 
awake into a knowledge of its own 
fulness as the eternal. 

The self, Sliankara further said, 
"is other than the five veils.” These 
live veils — physical, vital, emotional, 
mTenectnal, spiritual — are a deve- 
iopnient of the idea of the' thiTC 
vestma^sT^’TITe phVsical veil is the 


physical vesture, regarded as a form 
rather than as matter ; as formal 
than material, in harmony with the 
conception of Faraday, that the 
atoms of matter are really pure 
centres of force ; the seeming subs- 
tantiality of mattver belonging not 
to the atoms at all, hut to the web 
or network of forces which are cen- 
tred in the atoms. The idea of a 
“web” of forces is exactly that of 
the Vedanta, which constantly 
speaks of the world as “woven” by 
the Eternal, as a spider weaves his 
“web.” 

The iH'xt three veils — vital, emo- 
tional, intellectual — are siibdivi-i 

sions of the mental or psychical*^ 
Vesture. A precise determination * 
of thfir values would lead us too 
far into the mental psychology of 
India to be practicahh^ at prescnl. 
'riie spiritual veil, again, is the 
catisjil Vesture, of which we have 
said much already. 

Again, tho “three modes^of which 
the self is “witness,” are what are 
called in tlie Vedanta : waking, 
the field of the physical vestnn' ; 
dreaming, tho fi(*ld of tho psychi- 
cal or mental vesture, — whether in 
day dreams fir the dreams (»f night ; 
and dreamlessness, tho fii Id of the 
moral or causal vesture, whether in 
waking ins])iratinn, dreaming vision, 
or dreamless trance. Here, again, 
to develop tho subject fully would 
lead us ti)6 far afield. 

Freedom, the conscious oneness 
with the most real self, wdiich is the 
eternal, consist, s in setting aside 
these vestun's, in stripping off these 
veils. How this is to bo done, we 
can best -Im.v by repeating the 
words of ohank.ara : “Just as there 
is the firm bi’lief that T am th<3 
body,’ T am a man,’ T am a priest,’ 

T aril a servant,’ so he who poss- 
esses the firm conviction that T am 
neither priest, nor serf, nor man, 
but stainless being, consciousness, 
bliss, the shinning, tho inner inastiu’, 
shining wisdom,’ and realises this in 
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direct perception, he, verily, ia free, 
even in life.” 

The Open Court. 


THE CLAIRVOYANCE OF 
MOLLIE FANCHER. 


By T. E. ALLEN. 


J ^TARTING this series of artiolos, 
as we have done, \>ith tele- 
pathy, logically the first letter of 
the alphabet of psychical science, 
we come next to the subject of 
clairvoyance. Since a precise and 
stable terminology can only be 
looked for in the case of a science 
which has attained a pronounced 
degree of maturity, it may not be 
possible to propose a definition of 
clairvoyance that shall be more 
than provisional. A new science 
can scarcely emerge otherwise than 
gradually from a pre-scientific chaos. 
Time is required, under the survival 
of the fittest, for |tlie!infiuence of 
one formulator to predominate over 
that of his rivals. 

We caiU best form a "cl ear idea of 
the term clairvoyance'in the sense 
in which it is herein to be used, by 
tabulating the hypothetical rela- 
tions in which the mind can' stand 
to its environment. These are as 
follows : 

1. Supernormal susceptibility of 
mind to embodied mind — T ele* 

PATHY. 

2. Supernormal susceptibility of 
mind to matter and to normal maiii* 
festations of embodied mind — Clair- 
voyance. 

3. Susceptibility of mind to cx- 
carnate mind. 

4. Susceptibility of mind to 
spiritual substance or conditions of 
matter finer tiian the known forms 
of solid, liquid, and gaseous. 


[May 

There are a number of cautious 
and painstaking students who are 
not satisfied, apparently, that clair- 
voyance, ia the stricter sense of the 
term, covers a kind of phenomena 
distinct from telepatliy. Mr. 
Edmund Gurney says-* 

There are certain alleged facts of 
waking clairvoyance which, if true, 
would drive us to the conclusion 
that the percipient s powers of vision 
were independent of the thoughts, 
either actually passing or latent, in 
the minds of others. . .But ihore re- 
main facts which — if the testimony 
of Robert lloudin and other experts 
can be trusted — no possible exten- 
sion of the theory of thought-trans- 
ference will cover ; and in which, 
though the particular result ob- 
tained depended in some manner 
on the particular person who sought - 
to obtain it, the range of perception 
altogether transcended the past or 
present contents of that person’s 
mind. Now with sueh cases as 
these we have nothing to^do in the 
present work. Even should some of 
the examples to be adduced seem 
to take us beyond the confines of 
thought-transference in any lileral 
sense, they will still not take us 
beyond the confines of telepathy — 
of a theory which implies some sorb 
of influence of the mind of an agent 
on the mind of a percipient. The 
percipient may observe a scene, 
into the midst of which he finds 
himself mentrilly transported, with 
such completeness of detail, and for 
sneh a length of time, as at any 
rate to suggest some actual exercise 
on it of his own independent per- 
ceptional powers ; but it will still 
be a scene with some principal actor 
in which he is in some way linked. 
He may see a death-bed and the 
surrounding mourners ; but we have 
no sort of reason to suppose that be 
could similarly see any death-bed. 
There has, at any rate, been an 


* "Phautasias of the Li\ing,” vol. I., pp. 36S, 3C9. 
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agent, in the sense of a particular 
person whose actual presence in the 
scene has to be accepted as a condi- 
tion of the percipient’s {imagined 
presence ; and however novel and 
exceptional the way in wliich the 
percipient’s range of knowledge may 
seem to be extended, these further 
glimpses still take place apparently 
not in any chance direction, but in 
a direction marked out by his pre- 
vious affinities with other mind. 
But in fact the process need not 
seem so exceptional if we recall 
once more the right which experi- 
Inent has given us to draw on parts 
of the agent’s miml which are 
below the level of ostensible consci- 
ousness. For in none of the cases 
to be here cited do the percipient’s 
impressions extend beyond what 
has been before the mind — though 
certainly beyond what has been be- 
fore the attention — of persons ac- 
tually present at the scene. 

It has been the policy of the 
English psychical school, and I be- 
lieve, wisely and in harmony with 
approved scientific precedents, to 
make the telepathic explanation 
cover as wide a range of phenomena 
as possible. To the exigencies of 
this policy in its application to 
phenomena classified as telepathic — 
whether rightly or wrongly in all 
cases — and to other phenomena 
that gave birth to the term “multi- 
plex personality,” we largely (if not 
entirely) owe, I imppose, the theory 
of the “subliminal consciousness” 
expounded by Mr. Myers. Amend- 
ing a definition given by Mrs. 
Henry Sidgwick,* I define clairvoy- 
ance as a “faculty of acquiring su- 
pernormally” a knowledge of facts 
concerning material things and the 
normal manifestations of embodied 
mind “such as we normally acquire 
by the use of out senses.” This ex- 
cludes telepathy, whether the agent 
be present or absent. If A perceives 
directly an action of B or an object 
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of which our normal senses could 
give no report under the circums- 
tances, we have to deal with clair- 
voyance ; if indirectly ^ through C 
or C and others, then it is a case 
of telepathy. With Mrs. Sidgwick 
“I do not limit it, notwithstanding 
the derivation of the word, to know- 
ledge which would normally be ac- 
quired by the sense of sight,” but, 
provisionally at least, I prefer to 
limit it to a knowledge of present 
facts, herein dissenting front the 
lady mentioned. 

Assuming the existence of a clair- 
voyant faculty, we may divide cer- 
tain phenomena in three classes : 
1. Purely telepathic, there being 
nothing that even remotely suggests 
clairvoyance ; 2. Purely clairvoyant, 
there being nothing that even re- 
motely suggests telepathy ; and B. 
Mixed cases, where, prima faciei 
they appear to be explicable by the 
simultaneous operation of both tele- 
pathic and clairvoyant* faculties, or 
where they might, with a show of 
reason, be explained by an appeal 
to either faculty. The writers of 
the English psychical school con- 
cede, of course, pehnomena of the 
first class — that goes without say- 
ing. The weight of opinion amongst 
them may be said, roughly speaking, 
to deny the existence of cases of 
the second class. The attitude is 
not dogmatic but simply “unpro- 
ved.” The cases of the third class 
have been swept in telepathy, and 
then a part of them have been 
labelled “clairvoyance” and placed 
under suspicion with the in tef ro- 
gation, “Do these cases suggest that 
there may be a clairvoyant faculty 
co-ordinate with the telepathic ?” 
If there were evidence to establish 
clairvoyance, it would be necessary 
to reconsider the mixed cases, and 
there is a strong probability that 
the classification of many of them 
would be changed. 

In my judgment, there is strong 


* “Proe. Soc. for Psych Jlesearcb, p. 
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eviileiioe gnincf to sho A’ th;if man 
does possess the clairvoyant iacuUy. 
Some of the best and most recently 
published is to be found in the 
bio^a’aphy of Miss Mollic Fancher, 
“the Brooklyn enigma,” byJinlge 
Abram H. Diilcy.* It is to some 
of the testimony given in this 
volume that shall now call the 
reader’s attention. I regret that 
I must pass over entirely, or with 
the briefest mention, other remar- 
kable features in Miss Fancher’s 
case. 

Miss Fancher was born in 1818. 
As a consequence of two bad acci- 
dents at the ages of fifteen and 
sixteen years, complicated by over- 
study, she has now been a bedridd- 
cMi invalid for nearly thirty years. 
The history of her disease from the 
physical standpoint is very excep- 
tional if not entirely unique. Yet, 
contrary to the general rule in the 
case of invalids who are afflicted 
with severe' and continuous pain, 
she has the mind of a healthy, 
active, well-educated, thoroughly 
alert and alive woman, interested 
in the progress of events. She is 
a lady of high character, and poss- 
esses qualities that have endeared 
her to a very large circle of friends 
and acquaintances. B or years trances 
have formed a regular part of her 
daily experience, not however, with 
the aid of a hypnotist. She pos- 
sesses remarkable clairvoyant power 
though not continuously, and is 
also an example of what would be 
called^'rnultiplex peisonality.” 

Miss B''ancher is totally blind. Dr. 
S. Fleet Speir, who has attended 
her case from April, 1886, to the 
time of statement ( July, 1893 ) 
says : 

When I first attended Mias Fan- 
cher it seemed to me that her eyes 
were in such a condition that she 
could not see by the use of them. 

When I fi^st saw her, her eyes 


were glaring open and did not close; 
did not close day or night, and 
there were no tears or accretion in 
them. I made the u.sual test for 
anaesthesia, even going to the extent 
of touching the ball of the (‘yc 
witii my linger, without receiving 
any response. During the first 
part of her troubles they W(;re cou- 
siilerahly dilated, and not changea- 
ble by impression of light. |jTJio 
pupils of her eyes arc still consi- 
derably dilated, although not so 
much as formerly, and do not ro.s- 
pond to light. The pupil of the 
ey<i does change at the approach 
of light. We have caused a care- 
ful and critical examination to be 
made by a competent expert — an 
oculist — in whose skill we have 
great confidence, and agree with 
him that she cannot see by the use 
of her eyes — at least as a person 
ordinarily can see She has tlu^ 
power of seeing with a great deal of 
distinctness, but how she does so 
l am unable to state. This condi- 
tion as to her eyes has been subs- 
tantially so since I first began to 
attend her. ..At one time she did 
ail her work, crocheting, etc., back 
of her head. When she selected 
worsted or color she put it behind 
her head to see it. Bor nine years 
her right arm was behind her head, 
where she did her work by bringing 
the left hand up to the right hand, 
which was back of her head. I recall 
one instance where Dr. Ormiston 
and myself being present. Miss 
Crosby [an aunt who took care of 
Miss I*’.] received a letter from a 
postman. I took the letter in my 
hand ; it was sealed, and Miss 
Ifancher at the time, being unable 
to speak took a slate and pencil and 
wrote out the contents of the letter, 
which on being opened and read 
was found to correspond exactly 
with the letter (pp. 213, 214). 

Making the maximum claim for 


* ^‘MolUe Fancher. Whoa’ml? An Enigma.” The George F. Sargent Compan, 
New York. 
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ti*lopatliy, Lliis ca\<^q, given here in- 
cidentally while the witness is on 
( lie stand, might nob be conceded 
to be one of pure or independent 
clairvoyance. Returning bo the 
question of eyesight, Miss Fancher’s 
biographer says : 

Competent persons from time to 
time, have made careful examina- 
tions into the condition of her eyes, 
and have become satisfied as the 
result, that her eyes are sightless... 
I'he optic nerve is said to be grayish 
in appearance, indicating gray atro- 
phy, wliieh would render it iucapa- 
hie of transmitting the sense of 
sight to the brain itself (p. 219). 

A number of cases will now be 
given wliioh, in my opinion, cann(»t 
be explained by telepathy, and 
which, therefore, must be held to 
stipply evidence of the reality of 
clairvoyance. Prof. Charles E. West, 
principal and proprietor of the 
JJrouklyn Heights Seminary (where 
Miss Faiicher studied), and who is 
“widely known throughout the city 
as a scholar, a man of science, and a 
Christian gentleman,” says : 

I sat in the room another night... 
afrer it had become dark. Mollie 
had lost a pet bird.. .and a friend 
had sent the skin to be mounted by 
a taxidermist. The stuffed bird was 
oil the mautlepiecc. Wo opened 
the door of the cage in which was 
a live bird, and as Mollie called to it, 
it flew to her. She fondled with it 
for a few minutes, and then it flew 
from her. We paid no attention to 
it, bub very soon the girl called ^ut 
to us that the live bird was ou the 
mantel, curiously inspecting the 
dead one. It was so dark that we 
could not see it at all, and Mollie*s 
face was turned from the mantel. 
We made a light, and sure enough 
the canary was in a brown study 
over the bulfinch. The girl was 
absolutely blind, you must remem- 
ber. The light was extinguished — 
for light seems to make Mollie iin- 
easy — and our conversation went on, 
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After a half hour, I asked her what 
had become of the bird, and she 
answered, “Why, don’t you see him 
there on the mantel, fast asleep ?” 
We lighted up again, and there the 
bird was, its head iindeV its wing 
(p. 207). 

The following is reprinted from 
the New York Sun of Nov. 24, 
lS7cS. Judge Dailey assures us 
that the newspaper accounts re- 
jirinted in his book ^‘are vouched 
for as being correct by persons 
familiar with the facts” (p. 65) : 

Miss Fancher’s pet dog had con- 
trived to find a warmer place in 
her heart than had her other pets. 
He rarely left her, and he was much 
of a companion iu her long hours 
of wakefulness. But one day the 
dog disappeared from the house and 
was seen again no more for some 
time. Miss Fanoher mourned for 
him, but she insisted that he would 
soon return again, and she seemed 
to be constantly looking for him. 
It was about two o’clock one rainy, 
tempestuous morning that she 
aroused Miss Crosby. “Get up, get 
up,” she ciied, “the dog is coming 
home ; I see him way down the 
avenue. He is coming this way 
and he will soon be here.” Miss 
Crosby did not hurry, and Miss 
Fanchcr broke out once more : “Here 
he comes, nearer. Go down and let 
him in; he’ll be here by the time 
you get to the door ; there he is 
across the street — now he’s on the 
step.” Miss Crosby went down and 
there was the lost dog. gaunt, 
hungry, bub happy to get home 

(p 200). 

Prof. Henry M. Parkhurst, the 
astronomer, a near neighbor of Miss 
Fancher, made a test of her clair- 
voyant power which he designed 
should be conclusive. A letter 
stating the results was published 
ill the New York Herald, Nov. 90, 
1878. From this the following ac- 
count was prepared : 

To the Editor of the Herald : 
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111 vii‘\Y of tlu' ri'ooiit, publications 
'with regard to the remarkable case 
of Miss Mol lie Fancher, I think it is 
time for me to make a statement in 
detail of the test of clairvoyance 
which I made by means of a sealed 
(Mivelope in June, 18G7...[This] 
demonstrates, as it seems. to me, so 
far as it is possible for a single ex- 
periment to demonstrate a general 
principle, that there may be a clair- 
voyance independent of mind-read- 
ing. I have before me the contents 
of the original envelope and two 
statements, one of which was written 
at the time, and the other, contain- 
ing more detail, prepared two 
years later at the request of her 
fihj’sicians. These have been re- 
turned to me for this purpose by 
Miss Fancher, who had possession 
of them ; and as they will be much 
better evidence than my present 
recollection, I will give the two 
statements in full. They are as 
follows : 

TESTS OF MIND READLV<;. 

The accompanying envelope and 
its contents were prepared to test 
the mode in which Miss Fancher 
reads unopened letters or sees to 
learn whether it is through the 
mind of some other person or direct 
vision. The smaller envelope was 
first prepared, but not being entirely 
satisfactory was not inserted as a 
test. The printed slip was so sidec- 
ted that no living person could by 
any possibility have any conception 
of its contents. It is probable that 
no human being had ever read a 
word of it. I knew that it was 
taken from the bills of the Mary- 
land Constitutional Convention, and 
knew what subjects were treated 
of in that constitution. I have 
since ascertained that it \Tas cut 
from the original Judiciary bill, 
being now section 7 of article 4. 

After making several statements 
with regard to the contents of facta 
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known to me, sho stutod tliat tim 
jirintcd slip was about “court” ami 
“jurisdiction ” ( the words being 

there) and contained the figures, 
“0, 2, 3, t.” Subse(|uently she was 
reported to me to have said that 
it contained the words, “No judges 
can see it.” The letter w^as return- 
ed to me with the seal intact, and 
was opened in my pre.sencc. These 
I still have. I rt^gard the proof 
as complete that she read the 
printed slip so far as slated above, 
absolutely independent of all hu- 
man knowledge of its contents. 

Henry M. Parkiiur.st. 

New York, June 3, 1873. 

P S. — The words, “No judge 
shall sit,” passed through two mes- 
sengers before reaching me, and 
were changed on tlie way. I have 
good reason to belive they were 
accurately read at first, 

IFrom statement prepared for 
physicians, April 24, ISOU:) 

. . . She then stated that the 
printed slip was abouf “court.” I 
was not satisfied ; for although I 
did not know it was there I might 
have guessed it, and by not a very 
remarkable coincidence the word 
might have been there. She next 
read the word “jurisdiction” stating 
positively that the word was there. 
I was still not completely satisfied 
for the same reason as before. Sim 
then stateil that the slip contained 
the figures “G, 2, 3, 4.” This 1 re- 
garded as decisive, for I had no idea 
that there were any figures upon 
the’slip, and should have guessed 
that there were not.. .The word 
“court” occurs four times, ‘ jurisdic- 
tion” once, and the figures “(1, 2, 3, 
4, 5 ” and no other figures... We 
'were all satisfied, each by his own 
selected tests, that the seal was 
precisely as wo left it... While, 
therefore, I am rather strengthened 
in the belief that that clairvoyance 
which derives its knowledge from 
other minds is most common and 
most easy, I know beyond the possi * 
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bilifey of doubt that iiidcpcndeat 
clairvoyance is also possible... 

fFroin statement of Nov, 26, 
1878:] 

Nearly ten years have elapsed 
since this second statement was 
written, and I have not yet been 
able to conceive any respect in 
which any test could have been 
made more satisfactory. My former 
statements are so deiinito that I 
need add but little. At that time 
she could not speak, so that all that 
was expected or desired from her 
was so much of an indication of the 
contents of the printed slip as should 
be absolutely beyond guessing or 
chance. It was for this reason that 
hho gave me the numbers in pre- 
b'rencc to words, because they could 
1)0 easily indicated by raps... I 
i-nteredat the time upon my pocket 
jucmorandum-book at her hous(3 the 
contxuits of the envelope as she 
stMted them to me. Then I took 
the envelope unopened to my office 
in New York, which the “friend” 
mentioned in the second statement 
occupied with me, and the envelope 
was carefully scrutinized by each 
of us, and by another gentleman 
whom we invifed to bo present. I 
then communicated to them the 
contents as stated to me, and imme- 
diately afterward opened the enve- 
lope in their presence with the 
result already given. This, there- 
fore, was as much an independent 
test to my friend as to me, for he 
knew it was impossible that there 
could have been any collusion on 
my part. This friend was Dr. Edwin 
Leigh, well known to educators as 
the inventor of pronouncing ortho- 
graphy, which is now used in teach- 
ing cluldren to read in all the 
public schools of St. Louis, .Boston, 
Washington, and other cities. 

Dr. Leigh’s Statement, 

...I have read the above state- 
ments, and they exactly accord with 
my recollection...! may add that 
from the manner in which the paper 


was selected and inserted in the 
envelope I think it was absolutely 
impossible for any one to know or 
to find out by the ordinary use of 
his senses what paper was in tlie 
envelope without opening it. The 
opa(|ne papers placed on each side 
of the contents woie such as to 
render it impossible to read them 
by transmitted light. It seemed 
to me conclusive proof that if there 
he such a thing as mind-reading 
this could nob be a case of it 

Edwin Leidii (pp. 175 86). 

Regarding Mi.ss Faiichers power 
to read books and papers 1 now 
c[uote the words of two or three 
witnesses : 

I used to take newspapers to her, 
and she would just lay her hand on 
them and tell mo all the news they 
contained ; then I would unfold 
them, read, and find her quite 
correct. [Mr. Herbert Blossom, p. 
119.] 

She read books whose covers were 
closed, and newspapers that were 
folded (p. 190). ..Persons who have 
entered the room have found her 
apparently doing nothing, and have 
asked her why she was idle. “Oh, 
I am reading such and such a book.” 
“Well, where is it ?” ‘ Under the 

bed-clothes here,” and she produces 
it and talks of its contents (p. 194). 
[New York Sim, Nov. 24, 1878.] 

As for books and newspapers, she 
reads them readily, no matter what 
part of the room they are in. When 
first taken she seemed bo read by 
sense of touch, which by the way, 
was for many months the only sense 
she possessed. Drawing her thumb 
over the printed lines with great 
rapidity, she was able to tell for a 
long time thereafter just what the 
text was... She ^soou ascertained, 
however, that it was not necessary 
to touch the words to understand 
their meaning, but absorbed the 
contents of printed or written matter. 
(Prof. Charles E. West, p. 208). 

Miss Fanchcr’s own statement to 
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her biographer when asked to ex- 
plain more fully her sensation of 
sight was as follow's : 

Well, as I have said, my vision is 
not always the same ; much depends 
upon how I am feeling, and the wea- 
ther conditions. Sometimes the 
whole top of my head seem.s on 
fire with the influx of light ; my 
range of vision is very great, and 
my sight astonishingly clear. Then 
again it seems as if I was seeing 
through a smoked glass, and my 
vision or consciousness of things i.s 
dim and indistinct. Sometimes I 
can see all through the house (p. 
230). 

I am 'convinced . . . that it is not 
at all times necessary Cor her [Miss 
F.] to be in that [the trance] con- 
dition to exercise the phenomena 
of so-called second sight. I hav^ 
seen it manifested on several occa- 
siot>s (George F. Sargent, p. 105). 

While it is to be regretted that 
Judge Dailey was not able to give 
to the world a large inimber of 
records of observations and experi- 
wnts ecpial in evidential value to 


Professor Parkhursts experiment, 
nevertheless, taking all of the cir- 
cumstances into .account, I am led 
to conclude that Miss Fancher doe.s. 
possess a true, independent claii’’ 
voyant faculty.^ I trust, however, 
that it will be borne home to th(' 
consciousness of Miss Fancher and 
her couns’t'llor.s that the evidence 
before the world going to prove 
clairvoyance, in the .sense I havc^ 
defined it, is still far inferior ti» 
that upon which our present as- 
sured knowledge of telepathy rest.s. 
While, therefore, it Nvould be out 
of place for me to go beyond the 
simple suggestion, and the expres- 
sion of my profound conviction of 
her power to serve humanity, I 
sincerely wish that In-r own feelings 
ami the labors of sympathetie and . 
well-equipped i)ivestigators might 
conspire to give to the wofld, with 
her aid, further light upon those 
great problems of psychical seience 
that stand in ^inuch close relations 
to the tnost vital interests of hu-* 
manity. 

TiiK Aukka. 


A FEW FOHGOTTEN TRUTHS. 
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THE TEXET OF CASTES. 
(ContinviA from fago 179.) 


BEFORE we enter into tho 
^ various details of the Law of 
Karmic Affinity to which the indi- 
vidualized or embodied forces gene- 
rally called Jivatmas arc subject, 
let us first consider the Shastric 
version of the case. The whole 
Hindu natipn is very judiciou.sly 
divided by the Shastras into four 
great divisions calh d v^irnaa viz ; — 


Brahman, Kshettryas, Vyasya ami 
Sudra, as Bhagwan Sreokrishna says 
in the sacred Gita that 

I have created the tour vavnaf^, 
(which literally mean colors) accord- 
ing to their respective 
They arc Salwa, Rojas, and Tarruis. 
The Brahmans are entirely kept in 
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charge of Satwa, Kshettryas of 
Satwa and Rajas, Vyasyas of Rajas 
and Tamas and Sudras of Tanias 
Onnas alone. 

Wc find the following in chap : 13 
sloka 97 of Manu the highest autho- 
rity in the Hindu Shastras : 

11 ” 

The four varnas and four different 
dsramas are evolved from eternal 
Vedas. They are eternal for they 
were, are, and will be for all eternity. 
In fact, the varnas are socio religi- 
ons divisions for the management 
of both t(Mnporal and spirit ual utVairs 
of the Hindu nation. There are 
again four more spiritual divisions 
called ilsrirnas made for the sjhri- 
t,nal welfare of the twice-born Brah- 
mans, Kshettryas and Vyasyas 
viz : — Bramhacharyam, Garhyas- 
thani, Banaprastham, and Sannya- 
sain. Bramhacharyam is the state 
of colcbacy and purity observed by 
a student during the time of his 
study of the Vedas and Vedangas 
under the tuition of a Guru from 
the age of nine to twenty-four or 
thirty years; Garhyastham is the 
state of married life led by the 
student after Samavartan, the 
finishing of the Vedic as well as 
other Shdstric studies. Bilnaprns- 
tham is the retreat to jungle after 
the age of fifty ; and Sannyasam is 
the entire renunciation of the world 
and complete devotion to God. The 
Shastras allegorically describe the 
Brahmans as derived from the face 
of the four-faced Bramha, the crea- 
tive force of the cosmos, the Kshe- 
ttryas from his arms, Vyasyas from 
his thighs, and Sudras from his feet, 
as we see in the sacred Sruti ; 

* ” &C. 

It clearly means that these im- . 
personations of different attributes 
in Nature arc evolved from that all- 


pervading conscious force and not 
from the physical body^in’which it 
d^\clls. In other words, they are 
part and parcel of that “Infinite 
and Eternal Energy” of Herbert 
Spencer “from which every thing 
proceeds.” 

The caste system is the most 
perfect and permanent product of 
the science of Political Economy of 
ancient Hindu civilization. Politi- 
cnl Economy treats of the wealth 
of nations. Prof. Iliixly, Roscoc, 
Jevons and a host of other eminent 
economists unanimously admit that 
(1.) Land, 

(2 ) Labor, 

(3.) (Japilal, 

are the three most essential requisi- 
tes for the production of national 
wealth. But where is tlie will, idea 
or motive power by which the inter- 
dependant parts of the complicated 
social mechanism should be pro- 
perly adju.^ted and systematically 
regulated ? What sensible man can 
deny that there is a groat deal of 
truth in the saying theat idea governs 
the world and not physique ? What 
earthly boneht can a nation derive 
from land, labor and capitnl in the 
phy.sical world nidess they are 
guided by the will of a few selected 
people of its own, — we mean of 
government ? For Mill justly de- 
fines that “the government is the 
will of the most active or numerous 
partner a nation.” RuysbroeaTfr^^a 
German mystic, says that “every 
thing depends on will” but now let 
us sec what do oiir hoary Rishis 
say on the subject. They simply 
say that four things instead of the 
three enumerated above are essen- 
tially necessary to produce, main- 
tain and judiciously utilize the 
national wealth, viz : — . 

(1.) Labor. 

(3) , Government or Political 
Will. 

(4) . Spiritual Control. 
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Labor cannot be comniandeil ur 
niaiutaiucd without capital, national 
capital cannot be increased or duly 
protected without a government. 
And a government cannot be 
smoothly regulated without I he 
direction of a disinterested spiritiial 
class. And for this very sutHcieiit 
reason the Rishis divided the nation 
into 

(1) . Sudras to represent la- 
borers. 

(2) Vyasyas to represent capi- 
talists. 

(»*];. Kshettryas to represent 
governors. 

(4). Bramhans to represent thv. 
disinterested spiritual guide. 

The product was the utiparallei- 
led ci\ilizatioii of the ancient 
Hindus. The laborers, capitalists, 
and <»ffieial8 must uinpiestionably 
be controlled by the spiritual class. 
But, unfortunately, the western 
scientists of our age do not acknow- 
ledge the truth of this poliiical as 
M'ell as spiritual retjuirement fur 
the wealih and civilization of a 
nation, though they deal very 
vaguely with a Government, which 
is not deemed as one of the reijui- 
sitds for the production of national 
wealth. They, however, allot a cer- 
tain share of the wealth to landlords, 
laborers, capitalists and goverii- 
inent. How is it that government 
should get a share unless it has a 
direct or indirect connection with 
the acquisition of wealth ? Surely 
it has a connection and that con- 
nection is the protection and assis- 
tance with which the nation is sup- 
lied by it. In fact it is the very 
eart of the national organism, 
without it a nation and its wealth 
cannot survive for a moment. We 
can cite numerous instances to 
show that when the government of 
a nation is overthrown by foreign 
invaders, the national wealth and 
civilization rapidly deteriorate down 
to dust though the nation might 
have laud, labor and capital. What 
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was the direct cause of the down- 
fall of wealth and civilization of 
ancient Rome and Greece ? Fall 
of their Government. What was the 
immediate cause of the ruin of 
ancient Hindu civilization with all 
its wealth industry and grandeur, 
though the Hindus have still suffi- 
rient land, labor and capital at 
command ? The fall of their Go- 
vernment. What is the cause of 
the abject poverty of millions of 
wandering Jews, who arc so merci- 
b‘ssly driven out by the so-called 
“benign Christian Gov(‘rninents of 
Europe”? The fall of their own 
Government. Who is it that gran- 
ted the great ehart(‘r to the late 
Honorable East India Company to 
open out trade and protect their 
cause in India, as the result of which 
England has now become the ri- 
chest country in the world ? Her 
Government. Who is it that gene- 
rally fosters the advancement of 
science, arts and industry >vhich are 
as great requisites for incresing the 
wealth a of nation as are land, labor, 
and capital ? Its Government. In 
fact the above mentioned requisites, 
for national wealth may be consi- 
dered as matter and government 
is the force that animates, acts 
upon, and moulds it. Without a jia- 
vernmeiit w’e sliould call it a science 
of social and not political economy. 

And caste system is in reality 
the permanent division of labor 
in the Political Economy of the 
Hindu nation According to Adam 
Smith, there are three ways in 
which gieat advantage is derived 
from the divi.sion of labor : 

“(1) Increase of dexterity in 
every particular workman. 

(2) Saving of the time which 
is oomnionly lost in passing frotn 
one kind of look to another. 

(3) The invention of a great 
number of machines which facili- 
tate and abridge labor.” 

We would now humbly appeal 
to the common sense and rational 
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intellegono(3 of our honost. juul 
thoughtful readers to, wliatever na- 
tionality they may belong, to think 
for themselves whetlier the “inc'niHM* 
of dexterity” and the “saving of 
time” are not the most patent 
objects of bht' caste systmn of Uin- 
dus, as would bo clear even to the 
niost superficial observer. That is 
why the Rramhans, Kshettryas, 
Vaisyas and Sudr.is are ord:iine(l 
by their Shastras to carefully and 
ddigenti}* attend to their allotted 
division of labor from their very 
childhood, with no other ohjoct in 
view than to ac(|uire f.icilitv and 
increase the dexterity in their in- 
dividual labor and ‘ther(‘by stive 
time “which is eommoidy lost in 
passing from one kind of work to 
another.” Fy so doing, they not 
only become the most useful mem- 
b(;rs of their society but they also 
lead a life of contentment and 
happiness, trampiility and peace 
'riic strikes which are the most 
disastrous effects of discon- 
tentment and disatisfaction, as we 
generally find in European coun- 
tries, were quite unknown to Hindu 
Societ 3 ^ There was neither abject 
poverty, nor excess in wealth in the 
whole realm of the caste system 
of the ancient Hindus, 

Now the question at issue whclhi’t 
human souls are caste-bound and 
why should the castes be hereditary ? 
Ill answer to the first question, the 
Sluistras strongly assort with an 
almost seentiiic force that the in- 
dividualized or encased forces (Soul.") 
are not only caste but always country, 
nation, and sometimes family bound, 
in strict obedience to the Law (d* 
Evolution and Karmic Affinitv. 
This inexorable Law of Nature 
draws down the individual souls to 
the countries, nations, castes, clas.s- 
es and families with which they have 
an affinity, in which they were 
brought up and to which they were, 
habituated or in other words natura- 
lized in their previous births. Our 


wesicrn breihern will bid snocringly 
smile at the Hindus and call them 
vain and micluiritablc when they say 
licit no S(ud to whatever nationalily 
and country it may belong, will have 
direct access to ^^ok.sha unless il is 
repeatedly cast, remodelled and re- 
moulded bv the process of rebirths, 
ami ivllncd and purified through the 
filtering mediums of the 
\\ln<*h are in realitv the living s^un- 
])ols of (Iniin, Bhakti and Karma 
Hargas of the Hindu nation. They 
will at once eondcinii this truth as 
a myth, a hallueination or a deleri- 
nm of the diseased Bramhanieal 
brain, simply lieeanse it has been 
ushered into <‘xistenee by the Ilram- 
lians and not by any .scientific pro- 
fessors of any known universities of 
Nova-Zembla or NewzeaJaml, Kamas- 
katkha or (k)penhegaii. But no. ^riio 
Hindus have vt‘rv good grounds to 
assure their brethern that this l)are 
truth had long ag'o b(‘en fully e\- 
jioimdeil by the Rishis of old, to 
whom the <*ivilized hemisphor(‘s 
ha\e just begun to take «)ff their 
hats ill tok(*n of hnmlde homage and 
gratii nde for the lieiiefit they arc 
now ih'i'iving from the religions, 
phjlosojihieal and mystical writings, 
they bequethed to their posterity, 
aiuf to the world in general ; and 
also to a certain extent to some of 
the English writers like Buckle, 
Max-Mnlli*r and others of onr age. 
This truth (like the truths of Galelio 
and others in their age) may not be 
miiversally acce[)ted Iiy the present 
generation of Europe, lint the current 
of thoughts of the intellectual and 
scientific world gives us every possi- 
ble Iiojie and a firm conviction of its 
being universally accepted by the 
coming generation of human race 
ill the west, in no distantJfuUire. 
Their present ignorance, prejudices 
and stubbornness may retard the 
progress for the time being but truth 
sooner or later, must inevitably pre- 
vail. The spiritual truths, like the 
intellectual ones, are always as old 
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as Nature herself, but thev lie latent 
in the most premitive nation of the 
human race, until it develojics its 
various physical and intellectual 
faculties. When the truths uncons- 
ciously evolve from within and be^in 
t«) develo]) by continual touch <)f 
help from without then they npp(‘ar 
in an entirely new garb. For ins- 
tance, the nuptial love of the purely 
phy.sico-inUdlectual plane of human 
existence is an old fact in Nature 
and yet it is a new discovery to a 
newly married young couple, who 
begin to understand the reality of 
sexual love which was latent in them 
so long as they luu not arrived at 
the age of puberty. In like manner, 
very spiritual truths that are 

in theory and practice to the Hindu- 
nation, are now lying latent in the 
hearts of the younger nations of 
nineteen or thirteen hundred years 
of age, a period not worth accounting 
in the fathomless depth of endles.s 
eternity, throui^li which Hinduism 
has evolved and developed into a 
perfect religion in the world. 

When we admit the truth of <loc- 
irine of the indestructibility of force, 
the chemical afHnity of matter and 
the evolution theory of modern 
science or immortality, rebirth and 
karma of the jivatraas of Hindu 
^and Budhistic theology, then we are 
at a loss to understand why it should 
be held unreasonable or iinpiMcticable 
for a soul to systematically incarnate 
often and often in the same country, 
nation, caste, class, or family, drawn 
by the force of affinity it acquired in 
its previous births ? Do our shallow 
rea.soners really mean, speaking from 
a physical point of view^ that the 
soul of a true satwic vegetarian 
Bramhaii will incarnate in the family 
of an English butcher, where there 
is nothing but beef and beeiv which 
to the Brarahan were entirely re- 
pugnant daring his previous earth- 
life, or the son! of an English butcher 
will incarnate in the family of a 
Bramlian of India whose daily diet 
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is nofhing hut ii handful of cooked 
rice, a few ouiieos of milk and some 
fruits, a faro to which the butcher 
was quite unaccustomed during his 
previous incarnation ? Can oiir 
critic honestly believe from an intel- 
lectual poijit of view, that the de- 
parted souls of ib’ofessor Tyndall 
and others of intellectual Europe 
will incarnate in the family of a 
crude and illclcrate Negro of Africa 
«)r the .soul of a llottcntott in the 
family of Friiicc Bismarck of Ger- 
many? Surely not, hccanse the 
souls do not bear any alliulty or 
sym[)athy whatever with the alien 
eoiintries, nations ami experiences. 
It is no doubt an axiomatic trntli 
that the country, the habits, rnanncr.s 
and customs of its people exercise a 
great deal of iu(]iienee over the phy- 
sical, intellectual and spiritual pro- 
gress whetlier material or spiritual 
is analogou.s to a series of rungs on 
the ladder through which the soul 
ascends to the highest pinnacle of 
its destiiK'd dcvelopmeiit. Where 
there is progress there must be in- 
termculiate steps from the lowest 
point to the liigliost. ViiratvaT^ht 
(India) in the words of Rishis is the 
last ])lacc and the caste-system of 
Brarahanical religion is the last slop, 
where a human soul may safely 
stand for Mukti. With due differ- 
ence to the Western Nations, we 
would humbly point out that the 
Vekest of Maharacdaii world and the 
Heaven of Christendom are no more 
than the Devac.'han of Buddhism and 
the Swargaof Hindu Slnlstras, where 
the soul is allowed to enjoy bliss and 
repose for a time as a reward for the 
pious deeds it performed in its 
earth-life. But they in no way 
convey a correct idea of the Nirvana 
of Buddhism or the Mukti of Hindu 
Shdstras, which is in reality the 
greatest problem of human soul that 
can only be solved by the steady 
travellers in the path of Gndn and 
Bhakti Margas direct to God and 
not through any kind of vicarious 
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atonement, swck as is preached by 
f/liristianily or Islamisra. Mukti, 
the hi^^liest ideal of ideals, was iwiver 
dreamt of in any of th6 we.stcrii 
scriptures. The heavenly enjoyments 
<ir celestial pleasures (swar^ suk- 
hamj are the only objects of tlie 
followers of both Vcdic and Tantric 
Karma Mar^a of Uiiuluism, the 
lowest or the third rate path of 
Hindu Religion. 

Bhdratvarshe. is epitome of 
world and its caste system is a conk- 
pendiwm of the four typical divisions 
of human race of our g“lobe viz : — 
Nc,«tos and Arabs, Europeans, 
Chinese and Hindus. Accordinj^ to 
the evolution theory of the eosntos, 
the individual conscious force deve- 
lops itself, in intellect, potentially 
through the mineral, dimly tliroii^li 
ibe vegetable, partially throu<^h the 
Imman kiniifdom, where it is not 
retarded. But this dcvelopmeiit on 
rlie intellectual side is not the be-all 
And cnd-all of progress in Nature. 
It also struggles in the above four 
types of humanity to develop its 
spiritual side to perfection towards 
]\Iukti, potentially through the 
Negros of Africa, instinctively 
through Europeans of Europe, par- 
tially through Chinese of Eastern 
Asia and after all fully through the 
Hindus of India. Here we take the 
opportunity to point out th at the 
four divisions of human race viz : — 
Semetie, Aryan, Caucasian and 
Mongolian made by the modern 
Geographers are sirapl y physical but 
those typical division s of ours are 
based on the spiritual plane of 
humanity. In fact the four nationa- 
lities into which we have divided the 
humanity of our age, are roughly 
speaking the four halting stages of 
the eternal traveller for rest and re- 
fi'eshment. So that in every stage, 
he stops for a certain time and gathers 
new spiritual experiences and then 
starts or moves on to the next higher 
stage and so on, until it develops 
itself and merges into the all-perva- 
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ding conscious force of the universe, 
either through the GnAn or Bhakti 
Margas, about which we intend to 
deal more miuut*ily in the Tenet df 
Kvolutien in our next. In ^act they 
are the four preparatory classes iii 
the training academy of Nature 
through wliicli the individualized 
forces are destined to be trained up 
to tbc ultimate goal Of Mukti. If 
we entirely ignore the progress or 
gradual development of thos^ forces 
in Nature both iu the intellectual 
and the spiritual planes ol their exis* 
tence through these different nations 
of our Earth-Planet then according 
to Professor Charles Darwin, Africa 
alone will be the country where his 
theory finds illustration. For the 
learned Professor expounds that man 
is evolved from ape and wc find both 
apes and NegrOs as intn in tot 
sunny continent and nn\Vhere else. 
But what does our eminent Professor 
mean by "man?” Man of what 
calibre, culture and civilization ? 
Are there no grades of intellectual 
and spiritilal progress in the kingdom 
of man ? No one can deny that the 
Negro is far from a jJerfeet mart. 
Are we to understand by his theory 
that the intellect of a Negro is equal 
to tliat of the learned Professor him- 
self ol* that his spiritual aei[juii'ements 
are of the high order of the apostlesj 
Paul and Mathew? Siirely riot. 
From an anatomical point of view, 
his evolutionary theory is unques- 
tionably right but from an intellec- 
tual and spiritual point of view, it 
is most decidedly not j and that is 
the only reason Why the Hindus 
cannot blindly follow him and eVeft 
intellectual Europe is just beginning 
io discard some of his tcachirigs and 
to think on different lines, some 
closely resembling the Hindu doc- 
trines of evoliition. There must be 
grades of evolution of maiPs material 
physique as well ais of his conscious 
force, which rUnS, ris a rule, parallel 
to the evolutiori of matter in Nature. 
It can only act or play according to 
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tlie Up((d(n} or organism in which 
it resides for the time being j bwt 
when it does not find sufficient field 
for its exercise in that plane of exis- 
tence in matter, then it takes a round 
and enters into next higher Upadan 
for fresh development. The mii- 
vei'se only exists for the sake of 
conscious force, functioning therein. 
So although the idiysicality and the 
intellectuality of a Negro are no 


dovd)t superior to those of the Gor- 
rilla his immediate ancestor in his 
native land, they are in no way equal 
to those of the people of the civilized 
nations of Europe and this accounts 
for their having been kept in slavery 
so long by the white man and trea- 
ted like beasts of burden. Not a fact 
to be proud of but the fact is there. 

{To he amtinuedy 
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6. ICarriatfe Obliffations 

The next most importune point 
is Marriage-Reform. On this rests 
the whole fabric of fcmule-Reforma- 
tiou. It we care to have good 
mothers we must have good wives. 
But good wives are rare acquin- 
tions unless we ourselves become 
good husbands. Husband is the 
flower and wife is its fragrance in 
tlie garden of Eden. Our marriages 
should be heavenly rather than 
woHdly. Two hands are now united 
for external beauty. The heart of 
the one does scarcely interpenetrate 
that of tlie other. What we call 
love at first sight, changes into 
hatred in no time. The assimila- 
tion of like with like, of heart with 
heart, of mind with toind, of soul 
with soul, is the objocr of true 
marriage. Before a marriage-bar- 
gain 18 settled we seldt^in inquire 
into the moral or spiritual devolp- 
meiit of the bride or the bride- 
groom. The bridal-bloom withers 
Away vvith the honey-moon. The 
beauty and charm that were beheld 
from a distance through the pers- 
pective of theiudividual carnalities, 
deceive them at last. '*The colour of 
object," says Blair, 'Svheu high, are 


entirely different from they 

appeared when they were viewed 
in futurity.*' And liow mnny 
butteiflie.s have oviMitnally been 
deceived and become colour-blind ? 
Wc Indians, are vqty fond of 
importing English-Cmirt- Ships, and 
female-emancipation, and froe-love 
hobbies into our mother-land. Tho 
English bulls and suppers, tho 
joint dancing may be facinating to 
you young men and women, but 
hark what one of the most advanced 
thinkers of the English nation says 
oil their so-called “sweet-home.*' 
“Beyond the love of material com- 
fort there is at present no general 
desire after social happiness ; 
beyond respect for law, there is at 
present no general love and social 
sentiment ; beyond charity to poor 
there is no social kindness ; beyond 
self-seeking, there is no social taste ; 
beyond keeping rights wir.h our 
neighbour for the sake of self there 
is little social principle.” 

{The WeeUMinister Reviev)p.303), 
We are gradually getting anglici- 
sed. Our manners and ideals are 
Europeanized. We Indians are anxi- 
ous to be addressed as Messrs, and 
Esquires. Lalas, Dewaus, Srimans 
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and Babus are now repugnant to 
our ears. We are dreaming European 
dreams of having Mam^Sahehn at 
our tables, 'Ketmutgars' and 'hoys* 
attending our calls. We care not 
to live in a joint-family. It is a 
curse to our social organiaatioiL. 
Wives must live with us but not 
our mothers and fathers, brothers 
and sisters. They are foreigners, 
but the broth ors-in4aw; and sistcrs- 
ifi law are tlie persons of our 
sympathy, love and af‘f<'ction ! “Wo 
nwid, vve interpret, we combine, 
and consciously or unconsciously 
\^o are perpetually occupied 
with the distinct features and 
])ecuIiariLies of that p<»rtion of the 
human family that comes under 
our observation.” [Ghamhev'fi Easays, 
on Soci(d Sfihjects). Imitate by all 
means the English virtue.s but not 
their vices. Imitate tho English 
strength and goodness, but not their 
weaknesses and badne-sses Imitate 
their commercial and naval ent(‘r- 
pi’ises and noble patiiotism but not 
their divorces, balls and honey-moons. 
Be not blind to the dark spots in those 
moons visible to the nacked cye.s. 
The silvery light may daz/,le your 
vision. Be contented with your 
own home. Improve it on the 
basis of righteousness, heavenly 
love and obtain immortal glory 
here and hereafter, 

XI. Bducation Secular and 
Boligious. 

1. The Oriental Literature 
dwelling masterly on the noblest pro- 
blems of life, had once occupied 
the most prominent position among 
the civilized nations ot the world. 
Notwithstanding the most valuable 
w<jrk8 that were destroyed in the 
Alexandrian Library, yet the few 
that still exist are worth preserva- 
tion, “I think” says Emerson, 
"^Hindu books the best gymnastics 
of the mind. All European libra- 
ries might almost be read without 


the swing of this gigantic arm 
being suspected, but these orientalsj 
deal with worlds and pebbles free-l 
ly.” Our schools and colleges are! 
no doubt full of heads but not of 
hearts. Can you shew me now one 
Indian mind equal to that of Matiu, 
or ParAsara or Goutama, or 
Kanad, PAiini, or Vya.s ? If 
not, why ? What is the cause 
of this intellectual d egeneration ? 
The Brahmans used to reproduce 
or recite the whole of the four Vedas 
from their memory. The score of 
Smriti-Sanghitas were never in 
writing. The very title Smrlti sig- 
nifies recollection. But the Indian 
b‘»ys and girls can now hardly re- 
proilnce the few rules of English 
Grammar, or the innunciatious of 
Uclid 8 Geometry. Tf I were asked,” 
says prof. Max Muller, “under what 
sky the human mind has dcvelopd 
Some of its choicest gifts, has deep- 
ly pondered on the greatest pro- 
blems of life, and has found solu- 
tions of some of them which will 
deserve the attention of those who! 
have studied Plato and Kant, I 
should point to India.” 

2 . OiviliaatiOtt.— The noble 
Sanskrit was the mother language of 
the Aryan nation, We hardly need 
borrow civilization from the West. 
From East the light of civilization 
illumined the western horizon. 
India was the mother of civilization 
in the broadest sense of the term. 
Leaving out of reckoning the hats, 
coats, pants, cigars bottles, sticks, 
watches, eye-glasses, dogs, cats &c., 
that are said to be the indispens- 
able accompaniments to modern 
mock-civilization, the education 
then imparted into the minds of 
our youths had produced the in- 
tellectual giants such as the world 
admired and worshipped. “If 
a good system of agriculture, 
unrivalled . manufacturing skill, a 
capacity to produce whatev# can 
contribute to either convenience or 
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luxury, Schools established in every 
village for teaching readhjg, \\ritiiig 
and aritkhinatie, the general practice 
of hospitality and charity amongst 
each other and above all, a treat- 
ment of the female sex full of 
eonSfdeiiiee, respect and* d-elicacy, 
are among the sings which (Jenote 
a civilized people, then the Hindoo 
(Aryans) are not inferior to the 
nations of Euirope, and if civ iliza- 
tion is to become an arfTcld 
trade fcTw^h Eiigtaod anJ India, 
Iain eoiivii€'ed"“|says Sir T. Monroe) 
wilt gtiin by the 

imp^ eargo/^ 

""^Trne^Tnit the EngMsh imports 
of ham, rnm and yarn, with the 
immortal Shakespeare, Milton and 
Cuwper into Oriental India, have 
made ns losses in the trade of 
civilization. The glittering ‘old-tom’ 
and ‘new-tom,^ the frothing cham- 
pagne and sherry, the machlening 
brandy and whisky are the emblems 
of Christian civiliz^ition in many 
a Hindu society. Charity, benevol- 
ence, patriotism, unity, love, 
reform, wisdom are appreciated 
by a few of owr future hopes, — the 
pride ainl glory of Indian nniver- 
sities. Wli(» is,|fi8pQnsible fur this 
state of ? Echo’ answers, 
Educatmp. 'The system "Is rl’fong 
slid it feqtnres unmediftte reform. 
We have lost sight of the great 
subject ol true edueation. Money 
is the means but not the end of 
education. *‘Wiiat we want in 


way of Indian progress. 

8. The Secular Home Educa^ 

tiOU. — Horae education, properly 
speaking, we have none. Our edu -- 
cation does not now beirwi jrom our 
mdfes/ Ei)gf£b (jraiul-inotherV 
TalesTiave Wen in eorpo rated in . tlu? 
Indian Matricnlation course for tluir 
education of Aryan youths. The 
Indian Grand-mother’s Tales are full 
of ghosts and goblins.. Our mothevij. 
ai.*e n)o:«tly the daughters of ignor- 
ance, and it is inipossiblc that they 
could have the sacred charge of train- 
ing their infant darlings. They 
themselves are deprived of the light 
of true education and their miiido 
bear the impress of suj)erstitiouft 
gods and goddesses, g» alias ami 
npagrahas (stars and satellites), 
mantras and jantras (incantations- 
and charms &c.) The mother’s milk 
develops in the children’s physh;al 
nature, but her intellectual, moral 
and spiritual milk being dry, afl'ortls 
no nourishment to the inner nature' 
of her sons and daughters. This iu 
a great desideratum in the Im iau 
jN'ational Life. A nation eaniiot 
rise without true education. It was 
her education, knowledge and wis- 
dom that had raised ancient Indiana 
to the esteem and admiration of the- 
classical vvorkl. She is now not only 
poor in wealth, but helpless in edu- 
cation. All her sister nations are 
advancing in the path of progress, 
but Mother-Indiana is shamefully 
lagging behind. The latest stalis- 


[iidia (says the Times of India) 
is the civilization of the Indiana, 
aot the civilization which is ob- 
tained through a knowledge of 
Latin or Greek, but which ia 
'Squired by a ihorongh training in 
>he practical pursuits which will 
)e a powerful factor in uiding him 
0 further the advancement of bis 
lative country.” Yes, this is all 
hat we pray for. If' education 
Ks real, the system now in vogue 
[last be chiingcd. It is the bi/dtm 
hat is desccased and stuods in ifao 


tieal returns shew that the propor- 
tion of literate population of tho 
Great Western Empires was m 
follows : — 


The German Empire is 99 per cent. 

„ United States „ 90 

>, England „ 87 „ 

>, Austria „ 61 „ 

„ France „ 55 

„ It^tly 5 , 52 ,, 

„ Spam ,, 37 

Kussia - „ 30 ,, 
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Those who are of opinion that we 
are far ahead in education, ought 
to take note of the above facts and 
be humble to concert proper mea- 
sures to reform Indian homes, so 
that the seeds of education may 
germinate in the tender minds of 
our children when they dandle in the 
loving laps of their fondling mothers. 
Education^ seriously speaking, com- 
mences in the embryo. W ith the 
lifb-blbT)3“bTfB¥mbther, it ou.'ht to 
form and fructify the brain of the 
future fathei*s and mothers of the 
nation. It is a well-known fact 
that the mind of the mother works 
considerably in the moulding of the 
brain of her baby. Let the mothers 
be so educated as to be capable of 
leaching their eye-dolls, how to 
attain virtuous energy, how to make 
their future conduct the reflex of 
their high education, how to hold 
before them the ideal of true man- 
hood or true woman-hood, how to 
be devout to God above and loyal to 
the Government below. Why our 
present education is sowing the seeds 
of discontent in the minds of young 
India? It ought to be answered 
with caution. If education feeds 
disloyalty, or lip-loyalty and discon- 
tent, then sooner the colleges and 
schools are shut up is the better for 
the future welfare of our country. 
jSo long we cannot adopt a com- 
plete unsectarian religious course in 
the state and the private schools, it 
is nothing but natural and reason- 
able that the hearts of our children 
should be taken care of by their 
parents, as the heads are attended to 
by their teachers. 

*'Vidyavati dharma para 
lastri, Loka naranam ramania 
ratnam ; tut skovasta jasyu gnlia 
budoyba, dharma arthu kuma lavcita 
aa dhanya/* 

''An educated and righteous wife 
is the most beautiful jewel in the 
world, the home which she illumines 
is blessed with virtue, wealth and 
and liappiness.'^ This was the sacral 


and noble injunction of our Ilish- 
fore-fathers, and how far we have 
fallen may be ascertained by a com- 
parison of the present state of our 
ignorant matrons with the heavenly 
photos shetched above. 

4. The XTni7ersit7 Gbdless 
EdUOation. — The education impar- 
ted by Indian universities, is as out 
of the mark and as miserable as the 
other. If the one were good the 
other could naturally have been 
better. The Indian schools do give 
now little physical and some intellec- 
tual education, but hardly any moral 
and religious training are provided for 
the rising generation. Iheir better 
j)arts arc neglected. Draw the pic- 
ture of a man with head, hands and 
legs, without the chief central por- 
tion heart. How would it look ? 
iSuch is the state of our state-educa- 
tion now in force. There is no har- 
mony in the education. Our physi- 
cal and intellectual nutures develop 
partially at the sacriiice of the moral 
and spiritual faculties. We have 
no harmonious development of true 
manhood. "1 call a complete and 
generous education that (says 
MUtO'ii) which iits a man to perform 
justly, skilfully and magnanimously 
ail the oliices both private and public, 
of peace and vvar.^^ Our Homes, our 
iSomajas, our Tirthas, our very minds 
and hearts arc constantly engaged 
in needless warfare and without any 
piety or peace. And is peace or 
happiness possible without the calm 
of religion ? 

6. The objeot of Bduoatiozi.— 

The chief object of our present edu- 
cation is to earn money but not to 
acquire knowledge and wisdom. We 
have many educated men, but how 
few are learned and wise? “By 
knowledge is understood (says 
Hamilton) the mere possession of 
truths by intellectual cultivation or 
iutelloctuttl development of the power 
acquired through exercise by the 
faculties of a more varied, vigorous 
and protracted activity." Verily so. 
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But how miserably the present edu- 
cational systems directly or indirect- 
ly^ are discouraging the exercise of 
the higher facuUieSt is well known 
to all. In fact^ the lower faculties^ 
or carnal nature^ are getting moi*e 
nourishment at school than the high- 
er faculties — the spiritual nature. 
The lamp of education burns 
here and there at times, but whore is 
the lamp of knowledge and wisdom, 
capable of dispelling the internal 
darkness with which the Indian 
homes and the Indian National Life 
are so full ? 

6. Tii6 Xadian Philosophy 

ft SoiOSlOd. — “Knowledge and wis- 
dom,” says Cowper, 'do nob always 
go together. There may bo Wis- 
dom without knowledge and know- 
ledge without wistloin. Knowledge 
is prond that he has learned so 
much and wisdom is liutnble that 
he knows no more.” Knowledge 
is a diadem to a young person and 
a chain of gold about his neck, 
let him labour hard bo acquire it, 
but he should not be forgetful of 
the aim and object of learning this 
or that philosophy or science. We 
have unforiunaitdy lost the best 
jdulosophiea and science of our 
own that had once brought up many 
a classical philosopher. 

‘*'rhe great Arabian Pundit, Al- 
biriinic (1038 A. D.) came to India 
to learn astronomy. Pundit Leo- 
pard learned Indian Vijaganifa (Al- 
gebra) in 1202 A, D. The Oorman 
Pundit Hambolt says that Indian 
Mathematics, natural philosophies, 
astronomy etc. had opened the 
vista of western philosophies etc. 
"The simultaneous diffusion of the 
knowledge of the science of 
numbers and of numerial symbols 
with value by position — have vari- 
ously but powerfully favored the 
advance of the mathematical por- 
tion of natural science, and facilita- 
ted access to more abstruse depart- 
ments of astronomy, optics, physi- 
cal geography, and the theories of 


heat and magnetism, which, without 
such aids, would have remained 
unopened.” 

(Alexander Von Humboldt's Cos- 
mos. translated by E. C. Ott, Vol 
II. 1889, p. 599 600.) 

7. The guardians of Eduoa* 

tion. — The philosophy of human 
life should be studied in Indian 
colleg(?8 with the greatest care and 
assiduity. For this purpose a com- 
petent staff of Teachers or Guar- 
dians of Education is required. 
We do not care so much for dry 
heartless B. As. and M. As. as we 
are anxious to have God-loving 
and patriotic moral professors. 
Masters without morality or teach- 
ers without truth fulness are life- 
less corpses, full of vermins of 
doubts and deceptions, and should 
be shunnc'd as much as possible. 
Why are there no university degrees 
for righteousnchs, piety and mora- 
lity ? We could thou find out 
how few masters wore fit for tlieir 
exhaiccd positions and.t sacred 
charges. They are the custodians 
of the nation’s future hopes, ambi- 
tion, health, peace and happiness. 
They arc not to be treated as 
daily or monthly employees. Their 
high and holy missions they should 
be made cognisant of. Then the 
nation will rise from its present 
demoralising and sorrowing predi- 
cament. Like produces like. And 
if the teachers would be good, and 
generous, and noble, and virtuous 
there would be no want of citizens 
ever ready with self-sacrifice and 
self-restraint, to vivify the collapsed 
condition of our mother-land. Let 
all Indian parent, teachers, and 
students seriously appreciate the 
noble mission of their respective 
trusts and charges, duties ami 
obligations, obedience and useful- 
ness and the time is not far, when we 
shall see the signs and symptoms of 
a noble Aryan National Life, thro- 
ughout the East and West, North, 
and South of the vast Indian con- 
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bineut — our dear Fabher-land. Let 
preference be given to 'pard-vidya* 
( religious education ) for the 
betterment of our national life. 
A nation without God is an imposs- 
ibility. It is righteousness that 
exhalteth nations. '*Apavd~vidya' 
(secular or godless education) wc 
have had enough. There are 
about 1,40,000 schools and colleges 
infusing secular education to about 
40,00,000 or 11) per cent, of the 
youthful population of Hindustan. 


The girl's proportion of this is only 
18 1 STevertheless, shew us a school 
ora college where God is worshipped 
with all heart and all-soul. That 
school we want where righteous^ 
ness is the passport. This was so 
when Brahmacharya Asram was 
it) vogue in Oriental Aryavarta. 
But now we live in Hindustan {!) 
or Kafiristan 11 

(To be coniiiixied\ 
B. R. Ckatterjee. 


PAKASARA’S SUSLOKA SATAKAM. 

(Continued from pmje 
CHAPTER IV. 

Dasa Peiuods. 


The scheme of Astrol(>gy pro- 
pounded in iliis work is based on 
the Bingsottari Dam ( 
of Parasara. This Dasa period 
begiiis from the asterisrn Kiittika 
(tfrfiwrr ), the third star of the Ha- 
sii'hakra. The succession of the 
Dasd is as follows: — Sun, Moon, 
Mars, Rahu, Jupiter, Saturn, Mer- 
cury, Ketu, and Sukra; the Dasd 
periods of the above planets are 
(5, 10, 7, 18, 10, 19, J7, 7, and 
20 years respectively. 4'he general 
rule to find the Dasa period here 
is as follows. Divide the Janma 
nalcshatra (birth-star) by 9 and 
subtract 2 from it ; the remainder 
is the Dasd from the time of birth 
in the above order. The total of 
the Dasd periods is 120 years, the 
entire life period of the average 
human being. For example, if the 
birth-star of a person be the 12th 
Haksatra, by dividing 12 by 9 we 
get 3 as the remainder, and sub- 
tracting 2 from three we get 1, 
Now by consulting the succession 
of Dasds according to Bingsottan 
{ ) we find that the first 
Dasd is that of the Sun ; we, there- 
fore, conclude that a person born 


in the 12th nstorism will at the 
time ol his birth be under the in- 
fluence of the Snn. But as every 
star has a duration of a number 
of hours, if a person be born, for 
instant, in the middle point of 
the duration of a star, ss.y"'Krittika, 
(^fTtHTT) he shall have to enjoy 
half tl)e pfU’iod of the Sun, vi; 5 ., 
3 years only, By consulting the 
almanack and by simple rule of 
three, we can find the exact years, 
days, mouths, hours, and minutes, 
of the Dam of a particular planet 
a man shall have to enjoy. 

II 1 11 

vr i 

lull 

II » II 

In one of the preceding chapters 
four kinds of Rnj Yoga are men* 
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tiouod. If those Yogas take place 
during the planetary period of the 
Mdkara planets i. e., the lords of 
second and the seventh houses, then 
the person becomes great only in 
name or in other words, his great- 
ness altogether decreases. If, on the 
contrary, the Raj Yoga takes place 
under an auspicious planet then 
much prosperity ensues. If the 
planetary period be of an auspicious 
planet, and the sub-period be of an 
inauspicious planet, then evil en- 
sues. If, on the other hand, the 
planetary period be of an inauspici- 
ous planet, and the sub- period be 
of an auspicious planet then gcod 
ensues. 

If Hahu and Ketu be placed in 
Kendra and TnJeona, they produce 
good except when they are joined, 
with evil planets in any one of the 
four relations mentioned before. 
It has been said before that Rahu 
and Kctu have no effect of their 
own but that they simply produce 
the effect of other planets with 
whom they are joined. But if these 
good planets be placed alone, they 
produce their own effects. 

viftnTv M 1 

^ II II 

«*ti ihtuRptfmr TB»tf ’wpHTO'# 11^ II 
^irT»iTnf:i V vft i 
jnjkPBifiinrar < ii'oii 

All planets do not necessarily pro- 
duce their effects, good or ba(l, in 
their own and Antar Dcisds, 

They produce their effect in their 
own period and during the sub- 
period of the planets with which 
they are joined in any one of the 
four relations. Planets also produce 
effect during the sub-period of a 
planet of their own natur.e, even if 
the latter be not joined with them 
in any of the four relations. In 
default of the above planets produce 


effect in their own period and sub- 
period. 

wseiTOti- II II 

The lord of the KenUm produces 
good result when it is bound in any 
one of the four relations with the 
lord of the Trikona i. e., the 5th 
and Dth places. On the contrary, 
the lord of the Trikona produces 
good result when it is in connection 
with the lord of the Kendra. 

If there be no connection between 
the lords of the Kendra and Tri- 
kona, they produce evil result in 
their Uasd ( ) and Antur Dutii 

{ ). 

,« II £-11 

If a planet which is bound in 
Bdj Yoga witli another planet be 
at the same time related in any one 
of the four relations with an auspi- 
cious planet, then iti s productive 
of much good. 

If within the planetary period 
of an evil planet falls the sub-period 
of an evil planet, then if these 
planets be related to each other in 
any one of the four relation, the 
result is good ; if they are not so 
related, then the result is bad. If 
during the planetary period of a 
death-giving planet falls the sub- 
period of an auspicious planet 
which is related to it in any of the 
four relations then death does not 
take place. Saturn, during its 
planetary period, produces its good 
or bad effects during the sub-period 
of Venus. Likewise, venus, during 
its planetary period, produces its 
good or bad effects during the 
sub-period of Saturn. 



Ohkaitdogya’ Upanuhad, 


'^his io solid-seeming World, af|;er 
all, is but an air-iihfige over Me, 
the only realitv ; and nature with 
its thousand-fold productions and 
destruction, but the reAex of our 
inward force, the phantasy of odr 
drean^. ~—“C}otvVylzt 
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keynotes. 


WHI2 Theosophical 'Jhittkar of 
^ Madras has changed its name 
land styles itsdf Thidker, perhaps, 
to shew that it will in future deal 
with all religions from an inpartial 
point of view and not from its old 
theosophical way of looking at 
things. But it appears that though 
the title is changed the spirit is the 
same. Everything outside the charm- 
led theosophical circle, is, accoixling 
to this thoughtful critic ''oracular 
ignorance and illiberal criticism.^^ 
The Thinker defends Swam! Viveka- 
handa^s liberal method of showering 
the title! "Sanuyasi," "Swami,^ and 
^'Sannyasini^^ on foreigners and says 
that everyone who works for Hu- 
manity is a Sannyasi. The phrase 
^'working for Humanity^^ is very 
current now-a-days especiiuly among 
those Hindus who have received 
lessons at the feet of European ladies. 
We do not mean the il^uropean 
la<Ee8 who preside over the Eennana 
Missions hut gar own familiar 


Madame Blavatsky and Mrs. SeBant.’: 
It is true that a bein^; who 
lost all sense of self and has devoted 
his whole life to the cause of 
Humanity is a true Sannyasi ; 
but after all, it remains to be seen 
whether such a class of beings is so 
ch^p as to be piok^ up anywhere 
i ,7 anybody. Mere renunciation 
of all family ties and the ordinary 
pursuit after wealth do dot constitute 
a Sannyasi. There are other 
springs of adtion sUch as Honor 
Celebrity, Fame and a world-wide 
Reputation. Who can provd thtt- 
the above are not thd spmg^ Of ', 
action of a great ndmtjef tB 
so-called Sannyasis of thd present 
day? Is not a tnle Sanii^ Un 
rare as a Fhoenix who beidg tionadmed 
by ttie fire of Wisddni wakes up tea 
new and higher spirttiial life f Hete 
is tha specimed df a feoetitlyco^ 
verted. iWijolj lady upon whoni 
VivekauMda^lMW afiked the label 
<'3waaii.^ Hem hr a rall.fiediM’ 
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lady Swami, of course, full of 
unaridd with which Yivekananda 
has filled her ! A conteiupomry^ 
writes : ‘‘The other day an address 
was announced to be given by “An 
Oriental nn," Swami Abb yananda, 
a nun of the order of Sannyasini of 
India. Attired in a long straight 
snuff-colored robe with silken sash 
and necktie, and wearing a piccadilly 
collar and white cuffs the lecturer 
tunied out to be a French woman, 
W'ho pi*ofe6sed to be a convert to the 
teaching of Buddha 

We should remark that the new 
class of Karma-yogis who have 
arisen of late must have “silken, 
sash and necktie^^ and French shoes 
attached to their yellow robes I The 
New Sannyasi like the New Woman 
should live in splendid hotels and 
(instead of being Moiini) should 
. deliver as many speeches as his 
breath will allow him to do. If 
you ask him, what do all these 
mean ? He will promptly answer : 

“I am working for Humanity?" 
The world has become richer no 
doubt by the suddern appearance 
of a multitude of workers for humanity 
at the expense, of course, of the 
highest Ideal of the Hindoos ! Take 
a homeless, friendless, wandering 
Paramhansa, the product of ancient 
Hinduism and place at his side the 
so-called “worker for Humanity" 
of the present day and yon will find 
how meagre the latter (with all his 
professions) looks ! The difference 
is as great as between the centurian 
oak which has braved a thousand 
tempests and the tiny shrub which 
trembles at every gale f 


We are told very gravely that the 
matted lock, the yellow robe and the 
ims^ritY of the Hindu Sannyasi are 
iejfWrnals with which the* soul has no 
iy^iiectipu^ whatever. Whether a 
^pon cloihes himself with purple 
xobies or b^garly rags, whether 


he eats on a golden dish or begs 
from door to door are matters of n(^ 
moment. The real Sannyasi is a 
mental being within the cover of the 
physical body. If the mind is pure 
what need is there of paying atten- 
tion to the externals ? 

The above remarks arc no doubt 
very wise. Bui it is based on a wrong 
conception of the nature of man. 

- To the mankind of the present 
day overwhelmed with the affections 
of the physical body the absence of 
all forms is a great hindrance to bis 
spiritual progress. The yellow robe 
and the matted hair create a spiri- 
tual surrounding by attracting the 
spiritual nature of every person who 
comes in contact with them. Oft 
the other hand, a luxurious style 
often creats an worldly atmosphere, 
in the majority of cases. There 
may be exceptions to the above rule, 
but the expections are few and far 
between. The moral teacher should 
give directions for the guidance of 
the mass and not for the 'guidance of 
a few exceptional natures. He should 
not regard every man an embodied 
Buddha. It is essential that the 
averge man is order to scale the 
spiritual ladder should be made to 
go through forms again and again 
in order to reach bis goal. Form i» 
great moulder of a man^g‘(SfSfttt- 
iw^We UTcbiWI^^ s^filual 

future . Ijj^pIrTtual ?u^oundingk fb- 
mincf us again and again of the 
invisible woidd into which we shall 
have to enter after leaving the 
mortal coil. The sound of the bell, 
the awful serenity of the temple, the 
fragrance of the incense are so many 
incentives to the spiritual ambition 
of man. A religion devoid of all 
foms is suited to a microscopic 
minority and not to the vast masses 
of the human race. Even our thoughts 
are formal and we cannot think 
anything beyond tne universal forins. 
Space and Time. Let our critics 
r^Iize this fully. 
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Is Paris tliere is a sect formed for 
tlie purpose of worshipping the 
Devil. It is doubtful if the Devil 
worshipper show any poorer taste 
than the dollar worshippers, who are 
bis active agents. Indeed, of the 
two, the former appears the least 
harmful. Twentieth Century, 


When death attaks man his body 
is thrown aside with fuel and other 
tritles, his kinmen follow him not, 
but Religion goeth with him in the 
next world. SniritL 


Kurozumi, the Japanese religious 
teacher, proscribes the following 
method of what he calls ‘'holy brea- 
thing^^ : “Standing under tlie rays 
of the sun expel the breath from the 
lungs, repeating this process three 
times. Then, banishing all other 
thought, let the whole heart be 
filled with gratitude for the blessedness 
bestowed by heaven. I’urn the face 
towards the morning sun and slowly 
inhale the positive spirit. Hold 
the breath for a short time, then 
turn to one side and let it slowly 
pass from the lungs. When eight 
or nine tenths have escaped, inhale 
as before. The breath inhaled should 
be as much as possible ; that exhaled 
should be a little less.'^ 


It is mentioned in the Shdstras 
that the Ramayana was written 
some thousands of years before 
the birth of Rama. It is also 
written in the Mahdbhdrdta that 
just before the battle of Kuruketra 
Arjuna saw all the events of the 
great battle before his mind^s eye 
evep to the minutest details. Again, 
in ^ the Yoga Basbista Ramdydna 
it is said that Sree Krishna will give 
to Arjuna a number of advices on 
tlie eve (d the great battle and those 
advioos exactly tally with those 


contained in the Bhagabdt Gitd. 
Will any our readers say what all 
these mean? What bearing have 
these on the doctrines of free-will 
and predestination ? We reserve 
the solution of this enigma for a 
future issue. 


It is better that the conduct of 
our public men should be liable to 
fair criticism, for criticism mends 
many an error and sets men in the 
right track. Neither the intellectual 
grandeur of a man nor his actions 
should deter us from weighing him 
ill the balance of true criticism. 
Party-interest, sectarian predisposi- 
tion, personal liking, should all 
be forgotten while submitting the 
conduct of a great man in the dry 
light of criticism. The Light has 
always been true to the above 
principles since its very existence. 
It has cared neither for the interest 
of the party nor for its own in 
8|>eakiiig out boldly what it con- 
sidered to the true. Almost single- 
handed the Light of the East has 
attacked the vagaries of such au 
iiiHueiitial and powerful binly as the 
Theosophical Society and in doing 
so it has sacrihed to some extent 
its own interest It has always 
sympathised almost with a brotherly 
feeling with the missionary work 
of Swami Vivekdnand in America. 
Vivikananda is a Hindu or more 
properly a Hindu of Hindus. His 
labours in the far West have done 
an immense service for the material 
civilization of the West. No doubt 
the Theosophical Society paved the 
way Jong ago, so it was very easy 
for the Swami to make a mai'k in 
no time. Still his intellectual 
capacities, the ardour of bis mind, 
bis quick imagination, bis renuucia-> 
tion — all these are adraiiuble. But 
when it is said by some of bis over- 
enthusiastic partiz$.n8 that all that 
he does is without any blemish^ we 
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are bound to say that we fail to sym- 
pathize with such a judgment. His 
careless way of showering the titles, 
Sannyasi and Sannyasini to European 
gentlemen and French ladies clearly 
shows that he cares more for a 
wide-world reputation than for true 
spiritual work. We are reminded 
here of the lines of the Bhagabat 
Gita which says, Among thousand 
men one directs his attention to 
Me and even of those who direct 
attention to Me, one in a thousand 
knows me truly 

Such an indiscriminate shower 
of titles will lower the idea of a 
true Sannyasi in the eyes of the 
Europeans. It will shew clearly 
that a few months are only required 
to reach the spiritual level of a yogi. 

One of the Theosophical Journals 
remarks that it is the hidden past 
Karma whose re-appearance in this 
birth can raise any man at once to 
the level of the Sannyasi. This 
is true hut at the same time it 
is very rare, so rare that we 
meet with such an expression - of 
past Karma in one case out of a 
thousand. If we meet with such 
examples in a number of cases we 
at once conclude that it is not the 
past Karma which is sijently at 
work but something else, probably 
the judgment of an individual. 
If everything is explained by occult 
method we do not understand how 
to form judgment on the conduct 
of individuals or how to understand, 
the yarione springs of action.. 

Writes a correspondent in the 
Banner of Light ; "As many remark- 
able phases of mediumship are 
report^ from time to time through 
your paper, I think it not altogether 
out of the way to tell some of my 
experiences — though they are net 
uncommon to many who have in- 
vestigated the materializing phase 
mediumship. I relate only what 
jj^q^ially came to me jpersonaWy— 


although others present had theif 
own experiences alsov 

"My spirit-wife, Katai,bad advised 
me before-hand to go to Mrs. Stansbury" 
for materialization, and I visited her 
three times,with the following results r 

"All being seated as usual, I soon, 
had a visit from Katie, as she was 
always called. I urged her to come 
again and sing as she used to ; she 
said she did not know, but would 
try. Other spirits were coming con- 
tinually to their friends ; one com-, 
menced to materialize in front of 
Mrs. Mason, who sings and playa 
the harp; when the form reached 
full size, Mrs. M. began to sing and 
play; Katie also sang the air 
through, then went to the cabinet. 

"My mother next came ; then one 
after another my brother's two ^ 
former wives, Mary and Elizabeth 
then come Katie Laird, a school-, 
mate of sixty-five years ago> who 
passed away at sixteen or eighteen 
year& of age in one of the interior 
towns of the State of Verrfiont. 

"The medium^s control, "Rose 
Bud,^^ is very interesting in her 
manifestations, talking continually 
and fluttering alwut like a bird. 
She weaves her long mantle before 
the ^ace of the visitors, sometimes 
two yards long, and allows them 
to take hold of the folds. She said 
"Abble^^ was there, trying to mate- 
rialize. Soon Abble came to the 
door, but didn't seem to know where 
to go. She said' some one there 
had her picture in bis pocket, I 
then arose, and she called me by 
name ; I bad a spirit picture of her ; 
she was my youngest sister, who 
passed away at two and and a half 
years of age. 

"Spirits materialized all alwut the 
room in plain sight— behind our 
*airsj OH- the sofa, etc., and demate- 
rialized in full view of all. These 
two hours spent with spiriti were 
very interesting to me> and were 
evidenty so to the Uthen^ present 
in the physical 
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SUN expounding the ancient S&n- 
™ khya philosophy to king 
Jauaka, Maharshi Bashista says iu 
the 304!th Chapter of the Maha- 
bharata : — 

“The full moon consists of 16 parts 
of which the original or the six- 
teenth part is known as the aoma 

hald ( ). This aoma kald 

never waxes nor wanes like the 
other fifteen parts but is always 
a constant quantity. Chiddtnia 

( ) may be compared 

to this unchanging Som,a and Mula 
Prakritif the ten indrias^ Buddhi, 

Chitta ( ), mind, Ahankar 
( IK ) ^ compared to the 

other fifteen parts of the moon. 
The latter fifteen parts are always 
lighted up by Ckid&ima, Chit 
(consciousness) is independent of 
them, but they are fully dependent 
on consciousness. When conscious- 
ness realizes its own nature as dis- 
tinct from its fifteen dependent 
parts, it takes leave for ever of the 
attributes of Praknti and attains 
the supreme state.’" 

To the above king Janaka raises 
the following objection “ 0 prince 
of Sages, according to your state- 
ment the qualities of Pvakriti are 
reflected on Pxixushy on the con- 
trary, the consciomnese. of Purush 
is reflected on PraliriH\ Piirush 
though inactive falsely regards it- 
self as active through the contact 
of Ptairiti ; and Prahiii, though 
unconscious, feels itself conscious 
through the contact of Puruak Such 
being the case it is always impos- 
sible for Punish not to be affected 
by the influence of Pralcriti Con- 


sequently Moksha is never to be 
attained.” 

To the above Maharashi Bashista 
replied ao follows in substance ; “O 
king, you have studied the Shdstras 
without understanding iheir true 
meaning. The attributes are never 
produced from consciousness which 
is altogether devoid of qualities. 
So the attributes are not inherent 
in conscioosness. This being tha 
case, the cause of the influence of 
Pvakriti on Purush is not sa 
much the nature of Purush itself 
who is free frojn qualities as the want 
of the proper discrimination of the 
true nature of Pra-kriti and 
Purush* Whenever Purush is 
able to conquer the various pas- 
sions of the mind he is able to ro- 
linguish the false notion which iun. 
duces him to regard the physical 
body as his self and to realize the 
nature of spirit. The realization of 

the true nature of Jiva (zftv) bringa 
on Bimiiltaneonsly the realization of 
the true nature of Brahman. O 
king, the mse regard Jim and 
Brahman as the same but the 
ignorant considers them different. 
When Purush tries to understand 
the nature of the 25th principle,, 
it finds it illusive and at once 
reaches the twenty sixth known aa 
the all-pervading attributeless, 

self luminous Chit (f^). The 

unity of dtmd is the purport of the 
true Shastra, its diversity is con- 
trary to its true spirit ” 

The last line of the quotation 
clearly states that the Atmd is one 
and undivided. Gaudapada who 
has written a commentary on the 
Saukhya Edrika holds the same 
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view. According to him soul is one 
( TCI*) and not many ( ). 

The tendency of the modern 
Sdnkhyas is to emphasize the plu* 
raiity of the soul. They explain 
the passages of the Vedas where 
the unity of Atma is emphasized 
by saying that the unity of the 
Atrm referred to in the Vedas im- 
plies only the unity as regards the 
nature of the multitude of souls. 
Every soul is of the same nature, 
therefore, they are one in a certain 
sense. Let us consider these con- 
tradictory statements regarding 
soul by the light of reixsoning. The 
term " one” or “many” can never be 
applied to the Atman. These 
terms denote material objects, ob- 
jects having form and shape. The 
epithet one ( TCV ) can never be 

applied to Brahman. The Shdstras 
use this epithet simply because they 
have no better word to express the 
idea of the absolute. Even in the 
world of manifestation space for, 
instance, cannot be said to be either 
one or many. It is not a material ob* 
ject and so capable of divisions and 
sub-divisions. In the same sense 
the Atman is neither one nor many. 
It is infinite. The ancient Sankhya 
philosophers called the Atmai^ 
many from the standpoint of ex- 
p^ieuce ; but above and beyoud 
t they posited the twenty -sixth 
principle, Brah.nau, to whom nei- 
ther the epithet one nor mdtiy is 
capable of application. 

Ill the 24tli Chapter of Sreemat 
Bh^gbat, Krishna is expounding the 
Sankhya philosophy to his disciple 
Udhabba in the following manner. 

“ 0 Uddhaba, I am going to ex- 
pound the doctrines of the Sdukhya 
philosophy to you as ascertained 
by the ancient Rishis. Hearing 
this you will be free from the bonds 
of pain and pleasure. At (he time of 
Mabiipralaya nothing exists but the 
i^cobdless <^abty Brahman. Even 
f^t pis begiuaing of a Yaga- wbeii 


men were possessed of the know- 
ledge of self there was but one rea- 
lity. This secondless reality be- 
comes divided into two aspects viz ; 

Prakriti ( irarfh ) and Purush 
( ) S'!* the time of creation. 
This is the whole truth.” 

From the above quotations 
we come to the conclusion that 
there is a great difference between 
the Ancient Sdnkhya philosophy 
and its modern development. Mr. 
Gough, an orieiitaliab, very truly re- 
marks in his philosophy of the 
Upauishads as follows : “ In fact, 
if we pay attention to the strictly 
Vedantic teaching of the Svetasvara 
Upanishad and the Bhdgavadgitd 
and to the Sankhya language in 
which that teaching is couched, as 
also to the references they make 
to Kapila and Jaimini, the reputed 
authors of the Sd.nkhya and yoga 
systems, the only conclusion that 
we can form is that the Sdukhya is 
originally nothing mor(i than a 
nomenclature for the principles of 
the philosophy of the Upanishad 
and that the distinctive tenets of 
the subsequent Sdukhya school, 
viz., the independence and reality 
of Prakriti and the plurality of Pu- 
rushasare later developments. In 
its origin the Sankhya appears to 
have been nothing more than a 
series of terms to note the success*^ 
ive emanations from Prakriti or 
Mdyd. It was only in later 
times that it became a separate 
philosophy.” 

By the few quotations given above 
are nob meant that there are nob 
passages in the whole Mahdbhdrat 
or in the Bhdgbat which inculcate 
the doctrine of the. plurality of 
Purushas. There are some such 
passages but in them a relative 
view of the universe is taken i.e., the 
Jivas are viewed from the ordinary 
stand-point. When it is said tbiA 
by the freedom of atie 

self, otlier selves are uot 
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simply means that the emanoipa- 
tiou of one Buddhi (iutellecb) does 
nob emancipate other Buddhis 
(intellects). In the Hindu Shas- 
tras a single thought is expressed 
in a variety of ways and it is often 
very difficult to determine whether 
the thought is expressed from the 
relative or from the absolute 
stand-point. The whole of the 
thirteenth Chapter of the Bhajjbat 
Gitd is full of Sankhya teachings. In 
the thirty-second sloka of the same 
Chapter, Sree Krishna compares 
Atm^ ( ^asfjWT ) to the all-pervading 

space denying thereby the plu- 
rality of selves. The doctrine of 
of the plurality of spiritual selves 
is childish in the extreme and can- 
not stand a momeub*8 criticism. 
What in fiict, do we understand by 

the term spirit ( ^TJirr ) ? Surely, 

spirit is that which is devoid of the 
characteristics of matter. One of 
the main characteristics of matter 
is to occupy space. Now as spirit 
is devoid of all the attributes which 
compose matter, it can never occupy 
space. An entity which does 
nob occupy space cannot be boun- 
ded by another entity and conse- 
quently cannot be many. If there 

be more selves (^rnirr)bhan one, each 
of them must be material for each 
of them will occupy space. The 
term “ one’* cannot also be appro- 
priately applied to spirit, for this 
term also denotes existence in space. 
The terms “ one** and “ many*’ are 
used to denote material attributes 
like other terms hardness, softness 
&c. Such being the case how can 
we consistently say that there are 
more selves than one? The mate- 
rialist may argue that there are 
more selves than one simply be- 
cause his self is material and is com- 
posed of a number of attributes. To 
say so is a mere contradiction of 
of terms on the part of a spiritua- 
list. The Bbagabat Gild is gene- 


rally considered to be a Sdnkhya 
work. Most of the Sdnkhya terms 
are introduced in this remarkable 
book and the twenty-four cate- 
gories of Kapila are plainly enu- 
merated. Kapila is extolled as the 
prince of those sages who have 
attained final liberation (Ch. X. 
26). On the other hand, by the 
vast majority of the Veddntius the 
Gitd is considered to be a purely 
Veddntic work. There is no doubt 
that this work forms a part of the 
great epic Mahabhdrat as there 
are many allusions regarding it in 
many places of the latter work. 
The composition bears the stamp 
of the diction of Veda Vyds. All 
these are cited as proofs that 
this work deals with Vedantic doc- 
trines. We arc inclined to believe 
that the Gitd is both a Sdnkhya 
and Veddntic work at once and the 
author of the Bhdgabat Gild itself 
supports our view by stating that ac- 
cording to his view the same place in 
reached by the Sdnkbyas and the 
Yogis. The Sdnkhya doctrine as 
preached by the Gitd does neither 
teach the doctrine of the plurality 
of selves nor does it place matter 
in the same footing as conscious- 
ness. It is the old Sdnkhya philo- 
sophy as hoary as the Vedas. Ac- 
cording to Kapila liberation ensues 
from the true knowledge of self. 
The distinction between self and 
not-self, Punish and Prakriti, forms 
the subject of the thirteenth 
Chapter of the Bhdgabat Gitd 
which is an exposition of the car- 
dinal tenets of the ancient Sdukhyt^ 
philosophy. The nineteenth and 
the twentieth slokas of this chapter 
summarizes the Sdnkhya doctrine 
in four lines 

ftntrtfw II 

'try :wt II 
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Both Prakriti and Purush are 
eternal All modificatious aud at- 
tributes belong to Prakriti. The 
chain of cause and effect belongs 
also to Prakriti, Purush ( ) 

is simply the enjoyer ( ) of 
pleasure and pain. 


Purmh ( ^ ) enjoys the qua-* 
lities of Prakriti \ Wiffit ) by com-^ 
ing in contact with it. This is the 
cause of its birth in higher and 
lower embodiments. Not a word 
in the whole of the Bh&gabat GitA 
about the plurality of selves (Pu- 
rushas), not a word teaching the 
doctrine of the absolute reality of 
matter. 


OUK EXCHANGES. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

BY A PUPIL OY LORD LYTTON. 


Hfi Writer of the following extraordinary fragment of autobiography has heeti knowil 
to me for many yoara. He ia one of the most remarkable persona I ever met. For 
more than a year I was under the impression that he was the veritable Jack the Ripper j 
an irapreaaion which I believe was shared by the police, who, at least once, had him under 
arrest - althouah. as he completely satisfied them, they liberated him with^t bringing 
htalnto oouT H. wrote L ml, while I wee editing the PM Mall*Oazette two 
marvellous articles on the Obeahism of West Africa, which I have incorporated with 
this artiele. The Magieian, who prefers to be known by his Hermetic name of Tautriadelta, 
and who objects even to be called a magician, will undoubtedly be regarded by most 
people as Baron Munchausen Redivivus. He has certainly travelled m many lands, and 

I ca^ot. of course, vouch personcUly for the authenticity of any of his stories of his 
experiences. He has always insisted that they are literally and exactly true. When he 
sent me this MS., he wrote about it as follows : * 

“ If you do chop it up, please do it by omitting incidents bodily. The evidence of an 
aye-witness deprived even of its trivialities is divested of its vrniwmbfawcc. If you leave 
them as I have Written them, people will know, will feel, that they are true. Editings 
I grant, may improve them as a literary work, but will entirely destroy their value as 
evidence, especially to people who know the places and persons.’ 

I have therefore printed it as received, xneiely adding cross-heade. 


L— BARLY HISTORY. 

I was always, as a boy> fond of 
everything pertaining to ray8ticisin> 
astrology, witchcraft, and what is 
commonly known as ‘^occult science^^ 
generally; and I devoured wiUi 
avidity every book of tale that 1 
could get hold of having referenee 
to these arts. 

I remember, at the early age of 
14, practising mesmerism, on several 
of my sdioolfellows, partipularly on 
MT cousin, a year younger than 
self« But oq this boy (now, by w 


way, a hard*headed north country 
solicitor) developing a decided talent 
for somnambulism, and nearly killing 
himself in one of bis nocturnal ram- 
bles, my experiments In that direction 
were brought to an untimely close. 

As a medical student, however, my 
interest in the effects of mind upon 
matter once more awake, and my 
physiological studies and researches 
were accompanied by psychological 
experiments. 1 read Zanoni at this 
time with great zest, but 1 am afraid 
with very little understanding, and 
longed excessively to know its 
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{luthor ; Utile dreaming that I should 
•ci^ne (ky be the [)upil of the great 
Kiagist, Balwer Lytton-— the one 
man in modern times for whom aU 
ihe systems of ancient and modern 
xnagism and magic, white and black, 
iield back no secrets, 

IL— LORD LYTTON, 

MY INTRODUCTION TO LORD LYTTON. 

It was in the winter after the 
l^abUcation of the weird “ Strange 
Story (in which the Master attem- 
pted to teach the world many new 
and important truths under the veil 
of fiction) that I made the aequaiu- 
tance at Pairs of young Lytton, the 
«oii of (the theiij Sir Edward. He 
v?as at that time, I suppose, about 
ten years my senior; and though 
passionately attached to his father, 
who was both father and mother to 
him, did not share my intense 
admiration and enthusiasm for his 
mystic studies and his profound 
lore. 

Anyhow, in the spring following, 
he presented me to his father as an 
earnest student of occultism. I was 
then about 22 years of age, and 1 
suppose Sir Edward was attracted to 
me partly by my irrepressible hero- 
worship, of which he was the object, 
and partly because he saw that I 
possessed a cool, logical brain ; had 
iron nerve ; and, above all, was 
genuinely, terribly in earnest; 

CRYSTAL-GAZING. 

1 remember that the first time on 
which he condescended to teach me 
anything, he seated me before an 
egg-shaped crystal and asked me 
what I saw therein. For the first 
tentainutes I saw nothing, arid was 
somewhat discouraged, thinking that 
he would blame me for my inability ; 
bat pr^ntly, to my astonishment 
and aelighti 1 very plainly descried 
moving figures of men anu animals. 
I desoribea the scenes as they came 
into yieW| and the events .^hat were 
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transpiring ; when, to my intense* 
satisfaction — ^and 1 am afraid self- 
glorification— ^he said, Why you 
are a splendid fellow 1 yon are just 
what I waiit/^ 

He then asked me if I would 
really like to seriously study Magisra 
under his guidance. His words on 
this point are as fresh in my memory 
as ever. He said, ‘‘ Remember, ray 
boy, it will be very hard work, 
fatiguing to body and brain. There 
is no royal road, nothing but years 
of study and privation. Before you 
can conquer * the powers * you will 
have to achieve a complete victory 
over Self — in fact, become nothing 
more nor less than an incarnate in- 
tellect, Whatever knowledge you 
may gain, whatever powers you 
may acquire, can never be used for 
your advancement in the world, or 
for your personal advantage in any 
way,- Even if you obtain the power 
of a King and the knowledge of a 
Prophet, you may have to pass your 
life in obscurity and poverty ; they 
will avail you nothing. Weigh well 
my words : three nights from this 
I will call you,'^ 

LORD LYTTON^S DOUBLE. 

On the third evening, I never left 
my rooms after dinner, but lit up 
my pipe and remained anxiously 
awaiting Sir Edward’s arrival. Hour 
after hour passed, but no visitor, and 
I determined to sit up all night, if 
need be, feeling that he wo^d 
come. 

He did ; bitt not in the way I 
expected. I happened to look up 
from the book which I was vainly 
attempting to read, and my glance 
fell upon the empty arm-chair 
on the other side of the fire-place. 
Was 1 dreamingj or did 1 actually 
see a filmy form, scarcely more than 
a shadow, apparently seated there ? 
I awaited developments and watched. 
Second by second the film grew 
more dense until it became some*^ 
tbi^g Edward; 1 knew, isbm 
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tliftt li was all nght^ and sat still as 
the form got more and more distinct^ 
until at last it was apparently the 
Master himself sitting opposite to 
iue*<*alive and in proprid pevsond. 
1 instantly rose to shake hands with 
him ; but^ as 1 got within touching 
distance^ he vanished instantly. 1 
knew then that it was only some 
variety of the Scin-l»ea that 1 hadi 
seen. It was my first experience 
of this^ and 1 stood there in doubt 
what to do. Just then his voice 
whispered close to ray ear, so close 
that 1 even felt his warm breath, 
“Come." I turned sharply round, 
but of course, no one was there. 

INITIATION. 

1 instantly put on my hat and 
great coat to go to his hotel, but 
when 1 got to the corner of the first 
street, down which 1 should turn to 
get there, his voice said, “Straight 
on." Of course, I obeyed implicitly. 
In a few minutes more, “Cross over"; 
and, so guided, I came where he 
was. Where matters not; but it 
was cei*taiiily one of the last places 
ill which 1 should have expected to 
hnd him. 

1 entered, he was standing in the 
Iniddle of the sacred pentagon, which 
be bad drawn upon the floor with 
led cbalk, and holding in his ex* 
tended right arm the baguette, 
which was pointed towards me. 
Standing thus, he asked me if I had 
duly consider^ the matter and had 
decided to enter upon the course. 1 
replied that my mind was made up. 
■He then and there administered to 
me Ibe oaths of a neophyte of the 
Hermetic lodge of Alexandria*~the 
oaths of obedience and secrecy. It 
is self-evident that any further ac- 
count of my experiences with Lord 
Lytton, or in Hermetic circles, is 
impossible. 

. Bdt in my travels in the far East, 
mid in Afri^ and elsewhere, 1 have 
tnai with many curious ^ incidents 
MMceted with that Magkt^s \»m 


“black magic," and also mahifesta-^ 
tions of psychic force and occult 
science as pmetised by other scboola 
than that to which 1 belong ; and I 
will recall a few of them for tbo 
benefit of the readers of Bordkr^ 

LAND. 

* * ♦ ♦ 
IV.-IN ITALY. 

TUR EVIL BYE. 

When engaged in the Italian War 
of Independence in 1860, I visited a 
a place called La Cava, a few miles 
from Salerno. While taking some 
food in a trattoria, 1 saw an excited 
crowd rush past the door, following 
an old peasant woman, who was 
evidently flying for her life from as 
ugly-looking a lot of ruffians — prin- 
cipally lazzaroni — as the whole king- 
dom of the Two Sicilies could 
produce. 

1 bolted out into the street, and 
after the crowd ; and bei^g, after a 
few months^ campaigning, in magni- 
fleent wind and condition, evertook 
the fellows. They were shouting 
Mai* ocM ! and' MorV ! (the Nea- 
politans never by any chance finish- 
ing a word), by which they meant 
“The Evil Eye" and “Death to her!" 

I congratulated myself on being 
again in luck, as I bad heard a great 
deal in Southern Italy of the mal^ 
occhio, hut had never been fortunate 
enough hitherto to come across one. 
So 1 easily outstripped the crowd, 
the old woman racing along like a 
greyhound. As I got within about 
ten or a dozen yards of her she 
caught her foot and fell. 1 then 
stopped, faced about to the gang of 
pursuers ; and, drawing my revolver, 
halted the lot in an instant. Cowards 
to the backbone, none of them liked 
to he the six men who would in- 
fallibly “lose the number of their 
mess" from the rapid fire of that 
unerring barrel, and they did no- 
thing but stand and jabber, whila 
the old woman sat-np iii the middlt 
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of the road glaring at them. At 
ladt one of ^em on the extreme 
flank^ thinking that 1 did not see 
him^ picked up a sharp stone and 
hurled it with all its force at the 
old woman. I turned sharply to 
see if it had hit her ; meanings in 
that case, to shoot that fellow — ^at 
all events —where he stood, 

PAUAl^YSED BT A GLANCB. 

The stone had missed its aim ; and 
the old hag (for she looked like a 
veritable Moenad just then) had 
sprung to her feet and was standing 
pointing with a shaking forefinger 
at her assailant, and staring straight 
in his face : her eyes verily seeming 
to shoot forth fire. 

A yell of horror and mge broke 
from the crowd when the man fell 
to the ground as though smitten by 
lightning. Then a reaction set in, 
and they all bolted back to La Cava 
at an even quicker rate than they 
came, shrieking out cries of dismay 
and terror, and leaving their com- 
rade on the ground. 1 went up to 
him — be was not dead, as I at first 
thought; but he was helplessly, 
hopelessly paralysed : it was a case 
of “right hemiplegia.''' I di*agged 
him to the side of the road, out of 
the way of passing vehicles, and 
went up to the old woman, 

I aiid, “Well, mother, you've 
punished that scoundrel properly!" 
She replied, ''Ah I signor, I could 
have kilted him if I had wanted, 
but 1 never take life nowJ' I 
thought she was a cool old customer, 
but as 1 wanted some more informa- 
tion, 1 offered to see her in safety to 
her home. She seemed overpowered 
by gratitude, and consented, 

IN THE witch's CAVE. 

In a short time we arrived at one 
of the numerous caves in the moun- 
tain side, Inhere she said she lived. 
She added — ''All the province know 
where Matta, the witch of La Cava 
Jives^ ba( tbe^ dare not mdlest me 


here." I went in and sat down and* 
talked with her. She told me that 
she lived by telling the fortunes of 
the country-girls, and selling them 
charms and philtres to win the affec- 
tions of their lovers ; and 1 shrewdly 
suspected that she dabbled a little 
in poisons ; and that, when a jealous 
husband became too obnoxious, old 
Matta furnished the means of his 
removal. 

I examined her medicaments and 
tested her fortune-telling powers ; 
and found that the fii*st were useless 
and the second did not exist. But 
her knowledge of poisons was wide 
and profound, and her power of "the 
evil eye" was real. 

THE GREEN OINTMENT. 

At last I startled her. I said, 
“Show me the green ointment !" 
She did not go pale— her mahogany 
face could not accomplish that feat 
— but she trenabled violently, and 
clasping her hands together in sup- 
plication, said, “No I Signor, no i" 
However, I soon made her produce 
it, in a little ancient gallipot about 
the size of a walnut. 1 asked her 
if she made it herself, or who sup- 
plied her with it. She acknowledged 
to the manufacture, and then I 
quietly told her what she made it 
from, and how she prepared it. Of 
course, I simply knew all this from 
the books of “black magic" I had 
studied under Lytton. Herraetics 
have to know all the practices of 
“the forbidden art" to enable them 
to combat and overcome the devilish 
machinations of its professors. When 
she found that I knew more than 
she did, she was in a paroxysm of 
terror ; and 1 really believe that she 
thought she was at last standing 
face to face with her master — Satan. 

I pat the gallipot, carefully stopped, 
in my pocket and left her. 

1 need scarcely say that, in the 
experiments 1 subsequently mad« 
with it, I never tried it on a humnur. 
boiiig. « ^But 1 found that uii tJtiMi* 
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was recorded of it was true t that 
the slightest smear of it on the BItb 
pair of uerree (above the ejee) gave 
a fatal power to the glaiiee when 
so deterniined by the will } and, on 
various oeeasions, I have hilled 
dogs, cats, and ether animals as by 
an electric shock in this manner. 

« a * a 

YI.~AFRICA. 

RAm-MAKsna 

Hy next experience relates to* 
those niuch-maiigned individuals — 
the “raiu-nmkera” in Africa. It is 
the cvistum for niissionaries, and 
people who have never seen them 
at work, to ridicule the idea of 
their possessing the powers which 
they Glaiii]. But their power k a 
very real one , and the argument 
that they only commence operations 
whey they can tell that rain is 
coming is absurd on the face of ih 

The kings and savage chiefs of 
’V^est and Bouth Africa are skilled 
observers of the weather, and know 
^uite as D)uch about it as the rain- 
tiiakers. And it must be remem- 
bered that they never send for these 
Oien until every chance k hopeless ; 
and, further) that the lives of the 
rain-makers are always staked on 
their success. Ft&ilure means death 
—death 00 the spot — accompanied 
'by torture of the most horrible 
kinds, 

A BAlN MACIRCt S€EK:£« 

I was on a visit to one of the 
petty “kings” in what is to-day 
called the Hinterland of the Came- 
roons (now a German settlement), 
and it was of great importance to 
me to keep the king in good hu- 
mour, as his temper, never very 
ood, was getting absolutely fien- 
kh by reason of the drought 
w|ijbh had prevailed. There bad 
no rate for weefe, all the 
vegetables^ had perkhed,5 


and even the mealies were begiir^ 
ning to droop for want of water, and 
the cattle in the king’s kraal died 
by scores. Celebrated rain makera 
had been sent for, brvt so for none 
had turned up. 

One (foy, the hottest 1 ever saw 
in Africa or anywhere else, I wa» 
taking rny noonday siesta when tho 
thunderous tones of the big war- 
drum tilled the air. Like everyone 
else, I sprang to my feet and rushed 
to the king’s kraal, wondering what 
new calamity was going to befall 
me. All the warriors assembled,, 
fully armed, in the space of a few 
minutes, speculating what the sum- 
mons boded — war,, human saerifices, 
or what ? But their anxious looks* 
were turned to joy, and a deafening 
roar of jubilation went up when the 
king came out followed by two rain- 
makers, who had arrived a few 
minutes before. 

The longest day that I live I shall 
never forget that spectacle. A ring 
of nearly three thousanu naked and 
savage warriors, bedizened with all 
their finery of necklaces, bracelets, 
bangles and plumes of featheis; and 
armed with broad bladed, crud-look- 
ing spears, and a variety of ether 
weapons ; the king seated, with hi» 
body-guard and executioners behind 
him ; in the middle two men, calm^ 
cool, and confident ; and above all 
the awful suu, hanging like a globo 
of blazing copper in the cloudlesa 
sky, merciless and pitiless. 

THE TWO RAIN-MAKERa 

I cai(t, sec those two men now, as 
if it were but yesterday ^o»o a» 
old man, a stunted but sturdy fellow 
with bow-legs; the other, ebonlr 
thirty, a magnificent specimen of 
humanity (if I remember rightly 
he was a Soosoo), six feet in height, 
straight as a dart, and with the 
torso of a Greek wrestler, butr a most 
villainous face. 

They began their iboantations by 
walking round in a small oirole. 
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ting the exact distances they re- 
quired. 

1 sat, therefore, at the apex and 
they stood at the two other angles. 
Then the old man began reciting in 
a loud voice, the other occasionally 
joining him at regular rh 3 ^thmic in* 
tervals. Presently, as I looked, I saw 
the old man gradually growing taller 
and taller until he was level with 
the 6‘feet Soosoo. Then they both 
began to slowly shoot upwards till 
their heads touched the roof of the 
hut, about 9 ft. Still keeping on 
the recitation, they decreased in 
height minute by minute, till a 
couple of mannikins, not more than 
two feet in height, stood before me. 
They looked very repulsive, but 
horribly grotesque. Then they 
gradually resumed their natural 
height ; and, for the first and last 
time of my acquaintance with them, 
they both burst out into a genuine, 
hearty, uusophislicated peal of 
laughter. 

^ « 

SUBE THE OBEEYAH WOMAN. 

I remember more than thirty 
years ago meeting an Obeeyah 
woman some hundreds of miles up 
the Camerootis river (Africa), and 
who had her residence in the ca- 
verns at the feet of the Cameroons 
mountains. In parenthesis, I may 
remark that 1 could not have existed 
there for one moment had I not 
been ‘ connected in some form or 
other with the slave trade. That 
by the way. Judge for yourselves, 
whether “She” was not “evolved” 
from Sube, the well-known Obeeyah 
woman of the Cameroons, or from 
one of a si miliar type. Sube stood 
close on six foot, and was supposed 
by the natives to be many hundred 
years of age ; erect as a dart, and 
^itb a stately walk, she yet looked 
two thousand years old. Her wrin- 
kled, mummyfled, gorilla-like &ee, 
full of all iniquity, hate, and un- 
cleahhess, moral and physical— 7, 


might have existed since the Crea- 
tion, while her superb form and full 
limbs might have been those of a 
woman of twenty-four. “Pride iu 
her port, and demon in her eye” 
were her chief characteristics ; while 
her dress was very simple^ consist- 
ing of a head dress made of her 
bhaiks* teeth, brass bosses^ and tails 
of some species of lynx. Across her 
bare bosom was a wide scarf or 
buldrick made of scarlet cloth, on 
which were fastened four rows of 
what appeared like large Roman 
pearls, of the size of a large walnut. 
These apparent pearls, however, 
were aciually human intestines, 
bleached to a pearly whiteness, in- 
flated, and constricted at short 
intervals so as to make a series of 
little bladders. On the top of her 
head appeared the headofaJarge 
spotted serpent— -presumably some 
kind of a boa constrictor — the cured 
skin of which hung down her back 
nearly to the ground. Round her 
neck she wore a solid brass quoit of 
some four pounds weight, too small 
to pass over her head, but which 
had no perceptible joint or place of 
union. Heavy bangles on wrists 
and ankles reminded one somewhat 
of the Hindu women but hers 
were heavier, and were evidently 
formed from the thick brass rods 
used in “the coast trade,” and ham- 
mered together in situ. Her skirt 
was simply a fringe of pendent tails 
of some animal — presumably the 
mountain lynx — intermingled with 
goats' tails. In her hand she carried 
what seemed to be the chief instru- 
ment of her power, and what we in 
Europe should call “a magic wand.” 
But this was no wand, it was simply 
a hollow tube about four inches 
long, closed at one end and appear- 
ing to be made of a highly glitter- 
ing kind of half ivory. Closer ins^ 
peetioD, however, showed that it 
was some kinii of reed about an 
iucl^ ,in diameter, and incrusted 
with human molar teeth, in .a splen'^'^ 
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did state of preservation, and set 
vrith the orowu outwarda When 
not borne in the right hand this in* 
Btrument was carried in a side pouoh 
or case leaving the open end out. 

SOME OF HER WONDERS. 

Strange to say — this mystery I 
never could fathom — there was 
always a faiut blue stuoke proceed- 
ing from the mouth of this tube 
like the smoke of a cigarette, 
though it was perfectly cold and 
apparently empty. 1 shall never 
forget the first day on which I ask- 
ed her to give me a specimen of 
ber powers. 1 quietly settled dov^n 
to enjoy the performance without 
expecting to be astonished, but only 
amused. I was aatoniahed, though, 
to find this six feet of humanity 
weighing at least eleven stones, 
standing on my outstretched hand 
when I opened iny eyes (previously 
closed by her com maud), and when 
1 could feel not the slightest weight 
thereou. I was still more so when, 
still standing oil my outstretched 
palm, she told me to shut ray eyes 
again and reopen them iustuntaue- 
ously; 1 did so and she was gone. 
But that was not all ; while I looked 
round for her a stone fell near me, 
and looking upwards 1 saw her 
calmly standing on the top of a 
cliff nearly five hundred feet 
in height. I naturally thought it 
was a ’‘double” — that is, another 
women dressed like her, and said 
so to the by-standing natives, who 
shouted something in the Ephic 
language to her. Without much 
ado, she waved— not jumped— over 
the. side of the cliff, and with a 
dutle motion, as though suspended 
y Mr. Baldwin’s paraciiute, gra- 
dually dropped downwards until 
she alighted at my feet. My idea 
alwsys was that this tube of hern 
waa charged with 8oma--’to us*^ 
Uidf^owu ifaid or gas, wbiob con* 
y$Ued the , forces of nature ; ahe 
ppwerless witliuukitt 


HER LIMITATIONS. 

Further, none of her "miracles” 
was, strictly speaking, non-natural. 
That is, she seemed able to control 
natural forces in most astounding 
ways even to suspend and overcome 
them, as in the previous instance 
of the suspension of the laws of 
gravitation : but. in no case could 
she violate them. For instance, 
although she could take an arm, 
lopped off by a blow of her cutlass 
and, holding it to the stump, pre- 
tend to mutter some gibberish while 
she carefully passed her reed round 
the place of union (in a second 
of time complete union was effec- 
ted without a trace of previous 
iujury), yet, when I challenged 
her to make an arm sprout from 
the stump of our quartermaster, 
who had lost bis left fore>arm in 
action some years before, she was 
unable to do so, and candidly dec- 
lared her inability. She said “It 
is dead ; I have no poVer”— and 
over nothing dead had she any 
power. After seeing her changing 
toads into ticpolongas (the most 
deadly serpent on the Coast) I told 
her to change a stone into a trade 
dollar. But no, the answer was the 
same — ^"It was dead.” 

A KILLER-WILLER. 

Her power over life was striking, 
instautaueous, terrible; the inci- 
dent in ‘ She” of the three blanch- 
ed finger-rnarks on the hair of the 
girl who loved Callikrates and the 
manner of her death, would have 
been child’s play to SubA WhCu 
she pointed her little reed at a 
powerful warrior in iny presence — ^a 
inau of vast thews and sinews— 
with a bitter hissing curse, he 
simply faded away. 

The muscles began to shrink visi- 
bly, within three minutes space he 
was actually an almost neshfess 
skeleton. Again, in her towe^^ing 
rage against a woman, the ittuie 
aotion xma folbwedby instanianeb^ 
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singing some wild barbaric chant, 
and ever and anon throwing up 
into the air a fine light-coloured 
powder, which they kept taking 
from pouches slung at their sides. 
This went on for about twenty 
minutes or more, and was just 
beginning to grow insufferably 
tedious (the crowd all this time 
standing motionless and silent, like 
so many images carved in ebony) ; 
when, suddenly, the old man fell 
down in convulsions. I was within 
ten yards of him, and watched him 
most carefully, and (speaking as a 
medical man), if ever I saw a 
genuine epileptic fit, I saw one 
then. As he rolled on the ground 
in horrible contortions, foaming at 
the mouth like a mad dog, his com- 
rade took not the slightest notice 
of him, but stood like a stone statue 
poiuting with his outstretched arm 
to a point in the zenith slightly to 
the westward, his glaring eyeballs 
being turned in the same direction. 
All eyes were turned to follow his 
gaze, but nothing was visible. 

THE RAIN MADE. 

But stay ! Is that a darker shade 
coming over the intense blue of 
the sky at that point ? It is — it 
deepens to purple — then heavy 
clouds appear, apparently from 
nowhere ; and, before a whole 
minute has expired, the sun has 
gone, and vast (douds of inky black- 
ness cover all the face of the 
heavens. 

Still motionless stands the statue. 
Blacker and more black grows the 
pitchy darkness, until it becomes 
almost impossible to see. But still 
that eWy figure stands silently 
pointing. Then the lowering vault 
of heaven is riven by a lightning 
shaft, that seema to blind one by 
its awful glare: a peal of thunder 
accompanies it that sounds like the 
"crack of dobm”; and then down 
comes the rain in torrents — in 
watiiM^pouts, tons and tons of it. 


Verily, they earned their reward ! 

Of the feast that followed, when 
the rain had abated into a steady, 
business-like downpour that never 
ceased for two whole davs and fairly 
transformed the parched and thirsty 
land, 1 will not speak. It was like 
all other royal feasts in West 
Africa. 

MY INTERVIEW WITH THE RAIN 

makers. 

After it was over I visited the 
rain-makers, who were fortunately 
allotted the next hut to mine. I 
found that they both spoke Soosoo 
and a little Arabic (which last they 
had picked up from the Arab slave- 
dealers of the interior), so we got 
on finely. 

By certain means, known to all 
occultists, I at once acquired their 
confidence, and they agreed to show 
me what they could do There was 
a fire on the ground in the centre 
of the hut, and we seated ourselves 
around it, at the three angles of an 
imaginary triangle. 

Throwing some dried herbs and 
mineral powders (all of which 1 
carefully examined and identified) 
into the fire, they commenced sing- 
ing and rocking themselves back- 
ward and forward. 

A MYSTIC SNAKE DANCE. 

This continued for a few minutes, 
when, all rising to our feet but 
keeping the same relative positions, 
the old man began making a series 
of motions, like mesmeric passes, 
over the fire. Almost instantly the 
fire seemed alive with snakes, which 
crawled out of the fire in scores, 
and in which I recognised the most 
deadly serpent on the face of the 
earth— the African tic-polonga. 
These brutes raced madly round 
and round the fire, some endeavour- 
ing to stand on their tails, hissing 
loudly all the time, until it allM>- 
luteiy produced the effect on the 
spectator of a weird dance ot see* 
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pentR. On the utterance of one 
Arabic monosyllabic word, the 
pplongas hurled themselves into 
the hre and disappeared. 

The younger man, who had 
hitherto taken no active part, then 
opened his mouth wide, and a 
snake’s head popped out. He 
seized hold of it by the neck, and 
pulled out of his throat a tic- 
polonga between two and three 
feet long, and threw it also in the 
fire. I said, “Do it again,” 
and he repeated the feat several 
times. 

It must be remembered that 
both men were entirely naked at 
this time, excepting for their fea- 
ther head-dresses, so no clever jug- 
glery or sleight of hand was possible. 

LEVITATION EXTRAORDINARY. 

The next thing was that the old 
man lay down on the floor, and told 
us to take him by the head and the 
heels and raise him up. This we 
did to the height of about three 
feet from the floor, he having made 
himself perfectly rigid. We held 
him there for a moment, and then 
he softly “floated*’ out of our hands 
and sailed right round the hut, I 
following him closely. He then 
approached the wall, feet first, and 
fairly floated through it into the 
outside darkness. I immediately 
felt at the'spot where he had gone 
through, expecting to find a hole ; 
but no, all was as solid as stout 
beams of timber aud a foot of sun- 
baked cliiy could make it. I rushed 
outside to look for him, aud even 
ran round the hut; but, what with 
the dark night and the heavy rain, 

1 could see nothing of him. So I 
returned, wet to the skin. The 
other man sat by the fire alone, 
singing. 

Xu a few moments the old man 
floating in again, and sat 
doM at h^t^^pointof the triangle., 
Bui I not^ that the feathers in 
bitt head-dress were dfipping wet, , 


and that his black skin fairly glis* 
teiied with rain. 

EVOCATION OP THE DEAD, 

The last incident was to be an 
evocation. Other substances and 
odoriferous gums being thrown into 
the fire, we stood in solemn silence, 
although I could see by the conti- 
nuous rapid movements of the old 
man’s lips, that he was silently 
repeating the necessary formula. 
After a long time, that seemed an 
hour, the figure of a venerable old 
man slowly arose in the centre of 
the fire, in puribus natumlibus. 
He was evidently an Eiiglishmaii 
(having, I noticed, a long purple 
cicatrix on his back), but I could 
nob get a single word out of him, 
although I tried several times. The 
old rain-maker shook like a leaf, 
aud was evidently almost frightened 
out of his wits. He could only gasp 
and stare at the Englishman. At 
last he managed to munillle out the 
two words necessary to dismiss him, 
and, as I looked, he was gone. 

Neither of the rain-makers 
seemed to know who he was, aud 
kept up such a rapid gabble to 
each other for a long time after he 
had gone that I could not properly 
follow them ; but a few words 
gathered here and there showed 
me that they were thoroughly 
terrified. The Englishman was nob 
at all what they had expected to 
see. What they looked for was 
black. 

FIRST GIANTIFIED, THEN DWARFED. 

I could get neither sense nor 
reason out of them any more that 
night, so left them and went to my 
own hut for a good sleep. When I 
visited them the next evening, just 
after sunset, they were quite willing 
to resume the seance. This time 
we formed an isosoeles triangle, 
instead of an equilateral, I oceapy- 
iog the apex. They wei^ very 
particular ou both ocoaaious iu get* 
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results, but instead of withering, 
the woman absolutely petrified 
there and then. Standing erect, mo- 
tionless, her whole body actually 
frozen as hard as stone, as we see the 
carcases of beasts in Canada. A 
blow from my revolver on the hand, 
and afterwards all over the body, 
rang as if I were striking marble. 
Until I saw this actually done, I 
mdst confess that I never really 
believed in Lot’s wife being turned 
into a pillar of rock salt. After it 
I was disposed to believe a good 
deal. 

A NOVEL FROM CRYSTAL GAZING. 

One of the things which most 
impressed me was that she poured 
water from a calabash into a little 
paraffin, scooped by her hands in the 
soft earth, but that this was nothing 
but water, I satisfied myself by the 
taste. Telling me to kneel down 
and gaze -steadfastly on the surface 
of the water, she told me to call 
any person whom I might wish to 
see, and here a rather curious point 
arose. She insisted upon having 
the name Jlrat. I gave her the 
name of a relative Lewis, which she 
repeated after me three times to 
get it fixed correctly on her memory. 
In repeating her incantation, a few 
minutes afterwards, she pronounced 
the word '‘Louise,^^ though I did not 
pay much attention to it at the time. 
When, however, her wand waved 
over the water, evolving clouds of 
luminous smoke, I saw distinctly 
reflected in it, after those clouds 
had passed away, the face and form 
of a relative of mine standing in 
front of the audience, evidently 
reciting some composition. I told her 
that' she had made a mistake. 1 did 
not acknowledge to have seen any- 
thing for some time. A last I told 
her that it was the wrong person ; 
then, naturally, argument followed. 
She insisted that I said Louise. 
However, at last I taught her the 
<H>rreot pronounoiation of Lewis, 


aos 

and I saw the man I wanted sitting 
with his feet elevated above his 
bead, more Americano, and calmly 
puffing his pipe while reading the 
letter. I need scarcely say that t 
verified the time at which these 
things occured, and in both instan- 
ces I found them, allowing for the 
difference in longitude, absolutely 
and exactly correct. 

Space will not allow, or I could 
go on for hours relating the wonders 
that I have seen Sube perform. The 
most wonderful of all I have left 
untold, because they seem even to 
myself utterly incredible, yet they 
are there, buried into ray brain, 
ever since that awful night, when 
I was a concealed and unsuspecting 
witness of the awful rites and mys- 
teries of the Obeeyah in the caverns 
of the Camerootts. 

WHAT IS OBEEYAH ? 

The very root and essence of Ob- 
eeyahism is devil worship, i,e., the 
use of rights, ceremonies, adjura- 
tions, and hymns to some powerful 
and personal spirit of evil, whose 
favour is obtained by means of 
orgies, which for horror and blas- 
l)hemy and obscenity cannot have 
been exceeded — if, indeed, they have 
ever been equalled — in the history 
of the world. These things are too 
utterly horrible even to be hinted 
at. 

The term Obeeyah (vulg, oht, pro- 
nounced obee), conveys a truer idea 
of the sound of the word than obi, 
because always after the pronouncia- 
tion of the last syllable there is the 
African pant or grunt, which I have 
roughly endeavoured to reproduce 
by the syllable yah^ 0-be-yah* One 
curious fact in connection with the 
Obeeyabism, and which seems almost 
to link it with bygone ages as a 
remnant of the old serpent worship, 
is what we read in Mosaic Scriptures 
about the Witch of Endor. The 
Hebrew phrase, thus freely rendered 
by the translators, literally means 
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one who asks or consults 0-B, pot 
Ob, but 0-B, or two letters signify- 
ing serpent " Now the Ol^eyah 
women always wore a serpent on the 
head, and some of them would even 
have a live one twisted round their 
necks. 

The Obeeyah seem to worship the 
arch-demon under different forms ; 
Sube, of the Cameroons, and her 
tribe, believing that he occupied the 
body of a man-eating spider, to 
whom they offered living human 
beings. 

CHANGING A SNAKE INTO A SPIDER. 

Sube professed to exercise all power 
at firet, and my chief amusement in 
the weeks in which I was kept a 
prisoner hy her (and undergoing the 
process of being fattened up to form 
an appetising bonne louche for the 
spider-god) was in proving to her 
that she could not do this, that, and 
the other — in fact, what schoolboys 
call ‘^settling her capers." Vide the 
instance of stone and tnule dollar. 
But on what I call ^'natural lines," 
she was perfect. Thus when, she 
took up a toad, she changed it into 
a tic-po onga ; it was not done by 
any word of command, or word of 
power (as a Hindoo and Talmadic 
magic), but she rolled it between 
her hands for a few moments, ^nd 
pulled and mutilated it until it was 
more like a lizard than anything, 
bavin r distinctly the legs infcict. 

The next process was to pull away 
the legs, the body all the time gra- 
dually lengthening, and last of all, 
to manipulate the head and putting 
her Bngers into its mouth, pull out 
and develop the long, flexible, split 
tongue of the serpent. 

A HARVEST IN FIVE MINUTES, 

If hen she wanted food, it was 
only a variety of the Indian “raango- 
If mealies were wanted, she 
WclU plant a grain of maize in the 
and ^e steadfastly upon the 
plae0, her lips moying, but no audi- 


ble sound issuing from them. In a 
few moments (no covering up) a 
bright green shoot would come up, 
which grew and grew, and in five 
minutes time was a considerable 
crop of mealies (Indian corn), every 
head ripe and fit for use. She would 
gather these, and boil them for our 
dinners, but I always noticed that 
within half- an -hour, the stalks, 
leaves, etc., of the plant, had turned 
black, wet, and rotten, although the 
food was satisfactory. A curious 
pf)int here. Unknown to her, I one 
day extracted one of the mealies 8(> 
produced, and after we had had a 
good feed, I went out to examine it. 
It was only two hours after its pro- 
duction, but it had begun already to 
decay, and in a little more time, ab- 
solutely perished. 

A MAGICAL TALISMAN. 

As I said just now, I delighted in 
showing her incapacity. Thus I 
used to challenge her td produce an 
orange seed from tlie mango seed, or 
plantains from mealies, but this was 
entirely beyond her powers. Give 
her a seed, a leaf, or a portion of the 
plant required, and she could do it, 
but she never could, in any single 
instance, gather grapes from thorns 
or figs from thistles. Likewise, from 
an egg, she would develop a full- 
grown bird in a few minutes, but 
sbe could not turn a bird into a 
monkey, nor a fish into a lynx. The 
towering rage sbe used to get into 
on these occasions generally used to 
end in a series of violent epileptic 
fits. She tried all the resources of 
her magical arts upon me, but I was 
proof against any charm in the 
^yorld but one, and that was one 
with which sbe was unacquainted. 

I possessed a talisman, given me by 
Bulwer Lyttpn (who also taught ma 
the use of it), which pot only enabled 
ipe to defy all her spells, incfi^nta- 
tions, and curses, but which was 
evidently the means, pot only p£ hec 
death, but of her aWute^ annibilar 
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tion. Still, tliid talisman, ancient 
and powerful as it was, could only 
preserve from inimical magical pro- 
cesses and demoniac agencies ; it 
could not protect from death or 
ordinary physical dangers. Such a 
talisman has as yet to be discovered. 

CHANGING A MAN INTO A WOMAN. 

When sbe wanted to kill an ani- 
mal, serpent, or anything else, either 
for food or other purposes, she simply 
pointed her tube at it, with a steady 
gaze, as though making aim with a 
revolver. Nothing ever appeared to 
issue from the tube, but in a few 
moments the animal appeared sur- 
rounded by a kind of reddish cloud 
or thin vapour, through which its 
vain struggle could be seen. On 
examination, no perforation, or in- 
jury of any kind could be found. I 
believe that Sube could do this at 
any distance. She could certainly 
do it at eight hundred yards, but the 
most terrible examples to my mind 
of her power was the transformation 
of the sexes. One day, being offen- 
ded with the chief, who sought in 
vain to pacify her, she said to him, 
‘‘I will degrade you, and you shall 
become a woman,” Placing her 
bands upon him, while he stood 
powerless as though turned to stone 
(his eyeballs starting in horror sbe 
commenced her manipulations. 
Beginning with his face, she rubbed 
away every vestige of beard and 
moustache. The prominent cheek- 
bone fell in, and the smooth, round 
face of a woman became apparent. 
Next, the powerful biceps and tri- 
ceps were rubbed down, and the 
lank, lean arm of an African woman 
appeared. Next, seizing hold of his 
vast pectoral muscles, she began a 
different process, pinching up and 
pulling them out until they were 
shortly visible, well- developed mam- 
milsd. And so she proceeded from 
bead to foot, until, in less than ten 
minutes, every yestige of manhood 
bad disappeared, and there stood 


before her a bulking, clumsy, knock- 
kneed woman. 

AND MEN INTO BEASTS. 

Transformations of another kind, 
of the most hideous character, were 
the feature of the orgies which cons- 
titute the worship of the demon. 
During the frantic dances which took 
place, and over which Sube presided, 
there was a certain amount of trans- 
formation of the faces to the resem- 
blance of certain animals, while the 
bodies remained human. Not all 
kinds of animals, only apes, goats, 
and serpents were represented. Yet, 
while human lineaments were still 
traceable, the resemblance of these 
loathsome objects was utterly horri- 
ble, and more like an awful night- 
mare than anything else. When I 
was a boy at school I used to read 
Greek, Roman, and other mytholo- 
gies, and when I came across the 
ti*ansformation of Circe, and descrip- 
tions of Satyrs, &c., I used to admire 
the vivid imagination of the an- 
cients, but ever since I witnessed, 
long years ago, awful powers of 
Gheeyah, I genuinely believed that 
(hose old writers only related what 
was actually matter of common 
knowledge at the time. As to 
Centaurs, I don't know, but as to the 
former existence of Satyrs, the trans- 
formation of Circe, and the petrify- 
ing action of the Medusa's head, I 
am as certain as I am of my own 
existence. 

VIL— IN FRANCE. 

I will now recall some experiences 
of hypnotism, as it is now the 
fashion to call it, for want of a name 
which will really express it. 

1 had, of course, done a good deal 
iu it myself ; but when Dr. Charcot, 
of the Salpetriere, first made public 
bis experiments, I was much in- 
terested, and determined to run 
over to Paris and witness some of 
them myself. I need, perhaps, 
scarcely say here that Dr. Charcot. 
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•was no quack, no faddist, no obscure 
practitioner; but, in all questions 
of mental diseases, the foremost 
expert in France. Dr. Liebeault, 
who collaborated wUh bim, is well 
known to the medical world as a 
distinguished physiologist and psy- 
chologist. 1 went to Paris, and 
called on Dr. Charcot, whom I found 
indisposed ; and I was turning, away 
spmewhat gloomily (as I could only 
spare time for two days in Paris), 
when 1 met almost on the tliFeshold 
an analytical chemist, a Frenchman 
of Italian origin, with whom I had 
at one time been associated in a 
series of toxicological experiments. 

I told him of my disappointment, 
and he said, “You have lost nothing, 
come and dine with me at the 
Richelieu, and I will introduce you 
to one of his pupils who has, in fact, 
attained better results than Charcot 
himself.” The latter statement I 
took leave to doubt ; but there 
being nothing else to» be done, I 
eonsented^ 

Jl HrPNOTIC SUBJECT. 

To cut the matter short, we went 
after dinner with Mods. Y. to- the 
hospital with which he was connected. 
He said, “I have here three splen- 
did subjects, with ^hom I can do 
anything,’' and he sho-wed us the 
three women. One vvas rather 
stout^ fair woman, of about 40 years 
of age, and of decidedly lymphatic 
temperament ^ with a contented 
laiasez faire expression almost 
amounting to fatuoasuess. 1 shall 
call her A. The next vvas little, 
dark, wiry woman of the active, 
bilious temperament, with a rather 
cunning look, R The third was » 
big raw-boned woman, an agricul- 
turist, simple and straightforward, 
C. I found that these were care- 
folly selected from the number of 
pat&nt^ {118 ;* types,” so oft to show 
th^ cilects of bypnotism 

^ the varipuc Umperaments, . A 


and C. both being cataleptic under 
certain, conditions. 

READINa BLINDFOLD. 

B. being selected for the first ex- 
periment was rapidly placed in the 
hypnotic state, and was first tested 
by having needles unexpectedly 
thrust into different sensitive por- 
tions of her anatomy. Perfect in- 
sensibility so far, good ! Next, I 
wrote a word on a card ; and you 
may be sure that I did i>ot choose 
an every day word, or one that 
there was any possibility of its* 
being conveyed by means- of con- 
certed signal between the operator 
and the patient. 

I showed the word to Mr. Y. and 
nvy friend* ; and then i placed it in 
a thick envelope, sealed it, and 
handed it to the hypnotist. He 
held it for a moment to the woman’s- 
chest, saying., ^Tell me what that 
is ?” “An envelope sealed contain- 
ing a card.” “What is written ou 
the card ?” The ans\Ver came 
directly, and was correct. She waS' 
not blindfolded, as Mona Y. offered, 
because I preferred to watch her 
closed eyelids intently. My friend 
next wrote a whole sentence in 
Italian, finding that Mons. Y. under- 
stood that language, and it wai^ 
scaled up by him (after being read 
by the operator), and was this time* 
held to the back of her head. The' 
result was precisely the same. 

A SIDE-LIGHT ON TELEPATHY. 

The next experiment was more' 
interesting from its throwing — by 
reason of its partial failure • a side- 
light upon the true hypnotic theory^ 
Mods. Y. said. “I will now make her 
tell the time by my watch, taking 
it out and unconsciously looking at 
it.” A thought occurred to me, and 
I said, “No, try mine.” He took 
mind and laid it on the top of her 
head. He then asked her the timey 
to which, she replied, “Huit heures^ 
moins vingtneuf minutes ” He told 
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her that was wrong, at my request. 
She persisted in repeating the same 
time ; he saying to me, *‘but, she ia 
right, monsieur;** and, taking out 
his watch again, showed me it. And 
I said, “Yes, she is right by your 
watch ; but I want her to tell me 
the time by the watch that is on 
her head.” Of course she was un- 
able to do so ; because the hypno- 
tiser had not looked at it, and so was 
not able to convey the suggestion. 

I was infinitely more pleased at 
his failure than if he had succeed- 
ed ; because I had all along main- 
tained (against the Frenchman) 
that the results they obtained were 
due not to clairvoyance, as they 
maintained, but to “suggestion.” I 
wanted to see how far suggestion 
could go in giving temporary know- 


ledge of subjects far beyond the ken 
of the hypnotised person. So I 
suggested that, as we all knew 
Greek, a sentence should be written 
in it, and submitted to her. I 
wrote a verse from St. John, and she 
read it with the greatest ease. 

We made many more experi- 
ments, which all tended to prove 
my contention as to the clairvoyance. 

Mind 1 do not for a moment dis- 
pute that a real clairvoyant faculty 
is possessed by some persons ; but 
I do maintain that hypnotism can 
not communicate that power. Where 
it is matdfested, it is not in any 
degree attributable to hypnotism. 

Borderland. 
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SfSAMILTON’S philosophy goes 
into the very essence of things 
and in this point it is very abstract. 
It is in the first place fragmentary, 
unmethodical, and indigested. The 
various parts have neither union 
nor cohesion. There was in him 
more of the student of philosophy. 
There was in him a strong feeling 
which advanced with the advance 
of age and maturity of thought. No 
system of human knowledge is 
suited to the universe of things, to 
the possibilities of being. So far 
as the highest form of reality is 
concerned he felt very clearly that 
the Almighty dwells not in churches 
made by men. 

However greatly we may regret 
the lack of system under certain 


heads in Hamiltonian Philosophy, 
we feel, looking at the intellectual 
narrowness, the exclusiveness and 
the harm done to the breadth and 
freeness of human life and feeling, 
the unlovely moral spirit, which are 
apparently inseparable from certain 
theories of God and the world — we 
feel, I say, a certain relief in think- 
ing about a system of hints, chiefly 
if these be at the same time reve- 
rent, ennobling and inspiring. 

There are three points worthy of 
consideration in his philosophy — 
(1) the question of his method i. e., 
the method of his procedure in solv- 
ing the question of the Relativity 
of Human knowledge. (2) The 
meaning of the . term ‘Reality* as 
applied to the world of the senses^ 
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the external world.* Is tUe external 
i^orld, a world of itnages, more than 
such a world, or is it merely a 
bundle of ideas? (3) The mean- 
ing of Reality as applied to the In- 
finite. "Ultimately what is God ? 
In what sensh id he real ? 

The method of Hamiltonian phi- 
losophy id the saihe as the method 
of the Baconian * philosophy which 
rendered the possibility of scientific 
p'rogrese daring the past two cen- 
turies and more. It is an appeal 
to experience, an appeal to human 
consciousness, the unifier of ail 
knowledge. The facts and the laws 
of knowledge are to be enquired 
into as are the physical facts and 
laws. 

This is a method which is abso- 
lutely necessary to the labours of 
every metaphysician This means 
simply that we must be perfectly 
conversant with facts. This can be 
done by a study of psychology or 
by a study of what is called irreflec- 
tive common sense. But to say 
that it is the Baconian method is 
not to say the whole of it for it 
soars above mere generalisation, 
mere summation of particulars even 
guided by a determining idea. The 
principles are not merely general 
but universal. The method deve- 
lops itself more to ihe method of 
Descartes, which was the experi- 
mental testing byjreflection of the 
ossibilities of doubt. This pushed 
ack wards on the principles assumed 
in ordinary experience, gradually 
made it clear that there are laws 
which guarantee themselves by the 
impossibility of subverting them 
even in thought. This impossibility 
being fully realised in consciousness 
gives them universality. No one 
can assail these principles without 
assuming them as universal in 
coimciousness. 

JlamiLton holds firmly that we 
cftbtidt go |>eyon(l the general fact 
of ' consctodiness. I am conscious 
scty of feeling. This is a prime fact 


of consciousness for me and beyond' 
this 1 cannot go. This is the oasis 
of my knowledge. There is nothing 
known if consciousness be absent. 
Words can have no import under’ 
the circumstances. External world 
would be a void if consciousness be 
absent. Everything would be a' 
tabula rasa unless we take them into 
the folds of our consciousness. All 
that has been said or done by man' 
was once an invisible consciousness, 
true and real then ere it was em- 
bodied. Reality for yon and me is 
in what we think and feel rother 
than in what we do. Out of the 
heart are the issues of life. But 
do not understand consciousness in 
a narrow sense. It is not the pass- 
ing mood of the individual. It is 
the mind of men in general, cons- ' 
ciousness in its full extent which is 
studied. The method therefore 
goes beyond the province of indivi- 
dual consciousness. It imposes no 
formula on facts. It dj>e8 not in 
order to suit a see-saw theory of 
being, dissolve human personality 
into a hazy pantheistic unity ; nor 
does it blur the distinction of right 
and wrong by postulating everything 
as really necessary to its opposite, 
and thus laying down the evil as 
the necessary condition of the good, 
leaving in fact no good or evil in the 
universe at all. 

The question then arises, can this 
psychological state be resolved by 
a physiological process ? Hamilton 
answers this question in the nega- 
tive. No form of nerve or brain 
energy can be shown to be capable 
of developing into or becoming a 
state of consciousness. Thero is no 
analogy for the purely unconscious 
passing into the purely conscious. 

In this Prof. Tyndall and Hamilton 
are one. “The passage from the 
physics of the brain,” says Tyndall, 
“to the corresponding facts of cons- 
ciousness is uuthinkable. Granted 
that a definite thought and a defi- 
nite moieoclar ecrion in the braia 
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occur simultaneously, we do not 
possess the intellectual organ, nor 
apparently any rudiment of the 
organ, which would suable us to 
pass by a process of reasoning from 
the one to the other. They appear 
together, but we do not know why. 
Were our minds and senses so ex- 
panded, strengthened and illuminated, 
as to enable us to see and feel the 
very molecules of the brain ; were 
we capable of following the motions, 
all their groupings^ all their electrical 
(discharges, if such there be; and 
were we intimately acquainted with 
the corresponding states of thought 
and feeling^ we should be as far as 
ever from the solution of the prob- 
lem — how are these physical processes 
connected with the facts ot consci- 
ousness.” 

This analysis of consciousness is 
not a mere survey of facts but is an 
attempt to run them back .to their 
elements, first of all carefully scruti- 
nizing their features. It is psycho- 
logical in the best sense of the word, 
not introspective. But it seeks also 
the universal laws of knowledge. 
In our familiar experiences we per- 
ceive a knower and a known, i. e , a 
contrast and a difference, a perma- 
nency and an irapermanency, a 
stability and an instability. Testing 
these by experimental reflection we 
find that we cannot get rid of them, 
if we want to know about tbein. 
The objects may change but still 
the relation between the percciver 
and the thing perceived, that rela- 
tion remains all the same. W e have 
now by the individual effort of re- 
flection risen to the ultimate, the 
cognisable, yet incomprehensible 
principles of human knowledge. 
These are revelations to us indeed. 

These ultimate principles or laws 
of knowledge have been called the 
principles of common sense. The 
phrase is apt to mislead us. In 
common parlance common sense 
means ta general shrewdness in the 
a^rs oif life, innate rather than 


acquired. Becuns^ apparently of 
this one sense of the term, which is 
by no means the historical sensOi it 
has actually been supposed that the 
thinkers of the ,Scottisb sqhool moant 
to leave the probleins of philosophy 
to be dee»lt with by the shrewd practi- 
cality of ordinary intelligence. The 
method of common sense, as inter- 
preted almost uniformly by Reid, 
and always by Hamilton, is ^'not 
an appeal from philosophy to blind 
feeling,” or to ordinary feeling, 
“The first problem of philosophy,” 
says Hamilton, “is to seek out, 
purify and establish .by intellectual 
analysis and critici£^m,,the elementary 
feelings and beliefs in which are 
given the elementary fruths of which 
all are in possession. This is depen- 
dent on philosophy as an art. 
Common sense is like common law. 
Each may be laid down as the general 
rule of decision; but in the one case it 
may be left to the jurist, in the other 
to the philosopher, to ascertain what 
are the contents of the rule.” After 
this is done, the work of philosophy 
might pretty nearly be accomplished. 

The question next arises what is 
the special relation of this method 
to Ilume, and to his wholly destruc- 
tive and negative propositions. 
Simply put it in thus ; Hume said 
what we call sensation or impression 
is all that is known or knowable. 
'i'hcre are consciousness, states of 
consciousness, that come and go. 
Beyond this human knowledge can 
not rise. There is no knowledge of 
a self or person in consciousness, or 
amid these consciousnesses. They 
have no tie, bond or unity of this 
sort. There is sensation without a 
sentient, there is passion without a 
feeler, there is knowledge without a 
knower. 

We speak of impressions from the 
external world ; but no external 
world nr known, no world apart fi*om 
the conscious impression, no subsist- 
ing external world, nothing in the 
fqrm of independent rqality. 
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All we know i» the impression, and 
this imports nothing regarding an 
outward cause. From this theory of 
the known to the theory of being, 
the step is easy. This limitation 
of knowledge gives us the limit of 
existence. If impression be alone 
known, if at most there be but a 
series of conscious impressions, then 
the universe itself means merely, 
is merely, a series of impressions, 
and a series of impressions, utterly 
isolated from casual or customary 
conjunction. The external world, 
selfhood, personality, freedom, cause, 
God, disappear as simply illusions of 
the fancy of the common ill-regula- 
ted imagination. As notions they 
are subjectively empty. They have 
no correspondingly justifying im- 
pression ; and hence as applied to 
things, they are objectively void or 
unreal. ' 

This method of Hamilton and the 
Scottish school generally is thus an 
appeal to facts, to the fulness and 
breadth of your experience. Every 
system of philosophy is and can 
only be an interpretation of ex- 
perience. The method which recog- 
nises the great convictions of per- 
sonality, freedom, duty and God, 
those spontaneous impulses of the 
human heart is the .one which will 
survive, keep pace with the breadth 
of facts, the growth of intelligence, 
and the moral life of mankind. 

FINITE REALITY. 

The question of finite reality is 
closely connected with the name of 
Sir William Hamilton. It came 
down to the Scottish school of 
thinkers through Descartes, Locke, 
Beikley, and Hume. It is in fact 
the question as to the natute of 
finite reality, as to whether there is 
in our experience a two-fold reality, 
the mental and the material world; 
or "poly bnie. <onn of bring— i. e. 
eitbrir .&e 006; or the other. And 
in .j^is esse, we have the further 
question as to which is first and 


creative, whether the material world 
is a product of consciousness or 
vice versa. The former is Idealism, 
the latter gross Realism. This ques- 
tion of metaphysics can only be 
solved by a psychological analysis. 
This is the fundamental question 
which Hamilton so strongly conten- 
ded for, the question how we came 
to know of an external world, whe- 
ther we know anything in the shape 
of a material and external world. 
The question is found on factitious 
difficulties as to whether ibis ex- 
tended object comes into our know- 
ledge at all, i. e., whether the ex- 
perience in perception is the same 
as in sensation. In sensation I 
assuredly know only my own mental 
states, forms of my consciousness. * 
It is a subjective world in which I 
am not only the viewer bnt the 
actor. Is the world to which I am 
introduced by perception only a sub- 
jective world or more ? Jbe answer 
to this question depends mitirely on 
the view we take of those objects of 
perception which we call resis- 
tance and extension. Is this extend- 
ed object the same as our subjective 
sensations or is it wholly a new ex- 
perience ? The answer in the first 
sense leads to Idealism, in the second ' 
sense of Realism. 

Hamilton takes the latter view. 
Face to face with us, the percepient 
is a resisting something, extended, 
opposed to our locomotive effort. 
The quantum of being in the sensi- 
ble world, its qualifying power sub- 
sists, remains undiminished. There 
is change. There is transmutation. 
My sensible perception may now be 
motion and then heat, at one time 
steam, at another movement. There 
is all through it the permanence of 
the quantum of existence in our 
sensible experience, the possibility of 
transmutation from one quality to 
another. This is the substantial 
in the material world. This is all 
that realism need ask. This is the 
interpretation of what Hamilton has^ 
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stated in his doctrine of the ultimate 
incompressibility of matter and in 
the principle at the 4*<!)ot of his theory 
of casuality, as a chang^e only in the 
permanent indestructible quantum 
of being in the universe. The doc- 
trine of Hamilton is thus seen to 
ooncur, to unite itself with the two 
great modern scientific conceptions, 
tile conservation and transmutation 
•of energy. This affords a basis for 
what is best in the poetic view of 
nature. Nature is no mere relation 
■between the pereepient and thing 
jieroeived, neither being real, and 
yet basing a real relation. But it 
tliat which is con-trad istingnished 
tfvom the individual ; it is that which 
has a self-subsist-ence, it is a power 
a-evealed to the individual, known 
hy the individual, but whose exis- 
tence is not dependent on his know- 
ledge. The individual becomes the 


lord of it only as he leartis f^om 5t. 
Philosophy and poetry interpret 
nature each in its own way. The 
truths I learn from it, the impulses 
I feel regarding it, the moi-al and 
spiritual analogies I may discern 
between it and my own soul, are not 
the arbiti-ary moods of the individual 
self, but the lessons with which it is 
charged for all mankind, for every 
one at least who has singleness of 
vision and .purity of hea^'t. This is 
simply Natural Realism sublimed to 
poetic spiritualism. Such spiritua- 
lism is impossible apart from tlie 
grounding philosophical conce2)tion 
of difference, and the poetry of 
Wordsworth is the natural comple- 
ment of the philosophy of Hamilton, 

{To be continued)' 

G. R. S. 
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CJTHE Rishis very carefully studied 
^ Nature, .from which they de- 
rived the rudimentary idea of their 
caste system. The four great types 
of the human race on our globe viz : 
Negros, Europeans, Chinese, and 
Hindus are natural divisions and 
based on facts in nature. We have 
already said that “Varna” means color. 
The four varieties of color are also 
found in these four types of the 
human race. They vary according 
to the longitudes. The physically 
developed black fetichist Negro like 
the Sudras of Tama Guna, are intend- 
ed by her political economy to re- 
present Labor to serve her other 
favored children of higher develop- 
ment. The white Europeans, like 


the Vyasyas of Tama and Raja 
Onnas, are the capitalists. Trade 
and agriculture are the means of 
accumulating wealth and these are 
the natural characteristics of the 
European nations. Often we find 
the development of intellectua- 
lity tends to the increase of mate- 
rial comforts but morality is as loose 
and slack as it is in the lower animal 
creation. The Asiatic Nations are 
disappointed in finding so little 
social or domestic morality in Europe, 
ill which respect alone, the human 
race is supposed to be superior to 
the animal creation. Morality is 
variously affected by undue female 
liberty, by marri^e at an advanc^ 
age, by the animal propensities 
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flamed by continual use of animal 
food and after all like the fuel to the 
fire, by unrestricted drinking 
even in company with fathers and 
mothers, brothers and sisters, elders 
and youngers and in balls and thea- 
tres. As a result, asylums for 
foundlings, which are shocking to 
the ideas and notions of the ancient 
races of Asia, are scattered through 
the lenijth and brea^lth of Europe. 
They are not to the credit by any means 
to the boasted civilization of Europe. 
No sensible man, we presume, can 
expect morality from the female 
liberty which naked nature has 
bestowed on females of savage beasts 
and barbarous peoples. We write 
this in no spirit of animosity, but 
only to bring home to them the 
necessity of devising some means 
for introducing marriage at a com- 
paratively earlier period of life and 
a curtailment of female liberty, as 
they have founded and founded suc- 
cessfully so many societies and clubs 
for vegetarians and teetotalers during 
the last decade. Abstinence from 
meat and drinks, to speak the truth, 
were like idle speculations and theo- 
ries to the Europeans of middle ages 
and as impracticable as commanding 
the rising tide to retreat. But they 
have now been satisfactorily proved 
as practicable truths. 

Morality is the stepping stone to 
spirituality. For it is an af^know- 
ledged truth in all religions that 
morality should always be observ^ 
in words, deeds and thoughts. It is, 
therefore, simply against the Law 
of Nature that the unmarried men and 
women, with unrestricted liberty to 
mix with each other and using 
animal food and exciting drinks, can 
observe morality in deeds and words, 
not to speak of lustful thoughts 
which are as natural to such men 
and women as solidity is to stone 
and liquidity to waters Woman is 
(rail, flesh is feeble, mind is most 
helplessly weak and above all tempta- 


tion is the bewitching barmaid of 
peerless beauty in the glittering 
shop called the universe. Who- 
ever enters this shop, is most 
dexterously cheated by her in 
alt the bargains of his earthly 
life. Even milkwhite Eve, the 
lirst mother of the so-called fallen 
race of Biblical world, could not 
escape from the iron grip of temp- 
tation. As regards other questions 
concerning morality the Hindus would 
humbly ask their western bretherrt 
to answer them candidly whether 
any nation, which is entirely guided 
by such doctrines as “End justifies the 
means," by political principles like 
“Evil 1)6 to those who evil think" and 
“might is right," by social mottos 
like “survival of the fittest," and by 
the commercial dogmas such as“trade 
lies are excusable^^ and “exchange is 
no robbery" can possibly observe true 
morality? These are purely selfish 
animal instincts articulated in the 
human speech of Ejirope. They 
only instigate a nation to adopt an 
aggressive policy and when a nation 
adopts that policy then and there it 
loses its morality together with any 
spark of spirituality it may possess. 

The yellow Chinese, like the true 
Ksheitryas of Kajas and Satwa 
Gunas,have preserved their country's 
arts, science, civilization, national 
honor and religion, for a period of 
no less than four thousand years 
from the attacks of foreign invaders. 
Their Satwic policy like that of the 
Hindus is always on the defensive 
and never aggressive as illustrated 
in the annals of their country. The 
reason being that those most selfish 
doctrines enumerated alx>ve, by 
which almost all the European na- 
tions are more or less guided, arc 
entirely unknown to our Eastern 
bretbern. In all branches of indus- 
try and fine arts, which are no doubt 
the result of a developed intellect, 
no nation in our globe can cope with 
the Chinese; No female emancipa- 
tion is allowed throughout tiio 
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"Flowery Kingdom.^^ Early marriage 
and political^ social and religious 
check on female emancipation are 
helpful to the purity, chastity and 
morality of their race. 

And the dark brown Hindus, like 
the Brahmans of Satwa Guna, are 
naturally humble and unmindful of 
earthly pomp, in comparison with 
the younger nations mentioned above. 
They are a proverbially spiritual na- 
tion. Humility and civility, intellec- 
tuality and morality, which are the 
fundamental basis of spiritual de- 
velopment are the rational charac- 
teristics of the Hindus.* As regards 
to the character and habits of their 
women we take the liberty to repro- 
duce the following from the pen of 
an English Reviewer : 

"An Englishman may live in this 
country without the slightest know- 
ledge of Hindu women, who seldom 
go outside their own houses and 
when they do, are covered up like 
white mice. From the time of 
marriage to birth of a child, the 
woman remains covered with a veil. 
As she grows old, the veil is made 
shorter but never entirely withdrawn. 
The veil is not only worn outside 
the Zenana but inside also ; the wife 
will not appear unveiled before her 
husband's brother or speak to him 
except through a medium. From 
our point of view, it must be a sad 
dreary life, but there is another way 
of looking at it. The Hindu woman 
is kept under constant tutelage to 
father, husband or son. She is not, 
however, either a slave or a drudge; 
but rather quite the reverse. Her la))or 
is one of love. She prefers the com- 
forts and happiness of her parents, 
Imsbaud and children to her own self- 
denial, Patient endurance, economy, 
simplicity, modesty, tenderness and 
eincere affection are the prominent 
features of her character. In the 


East there is no such thing as the 
unplucked rose, better known as an 
old maid* A father who neglected 
to marry his daughters would be 
made an out-caste. The montoony 
of the home life is relieved by the 
ceremonies attending Poojah.s." 

In short, conscious force develops 
spiritually from the fetichism of the 
Negro to Mahomedanism, from 
Mahomedanism to Christianity, from 
Christianity to Buddhism, and in the 
end from Buddhism to Hinduism 
—the fountain head of all religions. 
In fact the different places, peo])Ies 
and times are requisites for the 
gradual development of individua- 
lized forces in their physical, intelloc- 
iiia.1 and spiritual planes of existence. 
For instance Africa, we may safely 
say, is intended for the develop- 
ment of human physique, Europe 
of intellect and Asia is, as it were, 
meant for the spiritual development 
of the human race on our planet. For 
we can distinctly see that God 
(Logos), His son and Ilis prophet all 
incarnated in Asia and not in Europe 
or Africa, and consequently the 
divine truths are all more or less 
revealed through the Asiatic lan- 
guages, viz : — Hinduism in Sanskrit, 
Buddhism in Pali, Christianity in 
Hebrew and Mahomedanism in 
Arabic, and not through the French 
Spanish or English languages of 
3 ’esterday. The European nations 
translated their Bible from Hebrew 
ill various dialects and therefore the 
present Bible is not what it was. 
There is a Bengali adage. 

The originality of a book is lost 
when it is copied seven times. We 
cannot say what amount of damage 
is done to the originality of a book, 
when it is translated seven times in 
seven dialects. There is no end of 


they observe entire abstenance from meat ^ 

Hrong and violent Minimal propeneities, aa w« knd m ftU ot ^ ' 
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tranelations and* revisions Bible m 
English Hp to this date. It is a piijr 
that the English nation so noble 
and magnanimous could not as yet 
translate their religious code to the 
entire satisfaction of their spiritual* 
needs. 

Among all the countries of 
Asia, India (Vdratvarsa) stands first 
both ill intellectual and spiritual 
development. The superiority of 
Vdratvarsa to all the other Vdrshae 
of our globe is fully establislied by 
the authors of various sacred Purans 
and' by some of the eminentEuropean? 
writers. We find the following in 
Sreekrishna^s Janina Khandam of 
Bi-amha Yayvarta Purdnam ; 

w ^ wrof wx^ ^ It 

^T^rP5T WT^Tf^ I 

inr l 

^ II 

The country which is situated on 
the north of the Indian ocean and 
on the south of the Himalayas is 
called Vdratvarsha whose inhabi- 
tants are called Vdrati, the sons* of 
king Varat. O great Muni f this 
Vdratvarsha is still superior to all 
other coontries of Jarnbn l>wip», 
for she is the Karma Bliwmi — the 
land of action or religifius rites,— aii(l 
all other countries are Bhoga Bhnmi 
—the land of earthly enjoyments. 
No soul can incarnate here, unless 
be is ffirtunate enoagh to gather 
the good effects of religroirs and 
pious deeds performed in millions 
of ye^rs. A soul can only reincar- 
nate here, after })erf(>rming the most 
severe austerities for a period of one 
hundreA births and once born here, 
be will be iu a |x>sitioii to* sanctify 


himself by hearing the most sweetJ 
and hallowed name of Hari. 

We quote the following about the* 
holy land of Vdratvarsha froi» 

Vishnu Puran part 2, eliap. III., — 
the most sacred of all the Purans of 
the Hindu werld : 

Birr ^ S’? i 

^ "TTO II 

♦ i»i ♦ SH 

n ^5«r(3i vhm I i 

* ^ 

^ It 

^irrfif ^(3j is 

* * * 

n r ^ rf ^ iflrraifw 
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strrmr 

^n; ir^:<Trg \t 

»rwar 

Hf 

^ wwr wfsr n 

STT^ ilWjr 

urvfTJt! ssTT! 

^ wf^2lf^Tn^7: II 

That is to say, the country whicT* 
is situated on the north of the Indian 
ocean and on the south o»f the Hima- 
layas is called Vdratvarsha, whose 
inahabitants ano called Vdrati the 
eons of king Ararat. From here 
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alone the human souls can get 
Heaven, Mukti, Hell or the orga- 
nisms of reptiles. From here alone, 
the human souls can attain Mukti, 
Heaven, the middle or the lowest state 
of existence, for it is certain that there 
is no other country in this globe 
which is intended for Karma (reli- 
gious rites). In no other country you 
shall find the four Yngas viz : — 
Satya, Tretta, Dwapar and Kali, but 
only in Varatvaisha. Here the 
Munis perform Tapas (austerity), 
householders perforin Jagnas and 
freely bestow alms for happiness 
hereafter. Devas sing the sweet 
songs and congratulate those heartily, 
who have tlic good fortune to be 
born in Varatvarsha. the only place 
where Mukti can be attained. The 
people can rise to the status of 
Vishnu, the root of roots, the soul 
of souls and the forc'c of all forces 
in nature by oiTering Karma-phalam 
(thf3 effects of religious rites) to 
him alone. Wc do not know where 
we shall be bom after enjoying this 
heavenly bliss. Blessed are the 
people of Varatvarsha born without 
deformities. 

The following is from Brlhanna- 
radya Puran, chapter 111. 

^(51 fisiffWTiTTgr l 

^ ^ I 

«5m?rer II 

^ I 

II 

TnirTHT: II 

II 

TT 'STff STTW^T Tftff 


hkh ^5 TiTw ^ «rf 51 

II 

The country which is situated on the 
north of salt ocean and on the south 
of the Himalayas is called Vdrat- 
varsha, which is the bestower of the 
fruition of Karma. Here the three 
sorts of Karma (Adhivoutic, physical 
Adhidaivic — Astral and Adhmyatic 
spiritual) are performed and their 
effects are enjoyed. O Brahman ! 
whatever the effects of Karma, 
either good or bad performed in 
Varatvarsha, must be enjoyed else- 
where. Devas still desire to incar- 
nate in Varatvarsha through sheer 
merit of their virtuous deeds. They 
say when shall we incarnate in Vdrat- 
varsha ? When and by what great 
virtue may we attain that most bliss- 
ful state of existence? When by 
worshipping the lord of the universe 
by alms, Jagnas and austerities shall 
we see that indescribably happiest 
state that the sages of all ages are 
so anxious to attain ? When shall 
we get the eternal-all the merciful and 
blissful Ilari by Gnanam, Bhakti or 
performance of various rituals ? 
There is none like him, who being 
born ill Varatvarsha, can worship 
Bhagwan Vishnu with all his heart 
and soul. 

And now let us see what the 
thoughtful European authors say on 
the superiority of India. M^e quote 
the following from Bucklers History 
of civilization in England, vol. 1, 
page 69. 

‘Hf in the first place, we turn to 
Asia, we shall see an admirable illus- 
tration of what may be called the 
collision between internal and exter- 
nal phenomena. Owing to circums- 
tances already stated Asiatic civili- 
zation has always been confined to 
that rich tract where alone wealth 
could be easily obtained. This im- 
mence zone comprises some of the 
most fertile parts of the globe ; and 
of all its provinces, Hindoostan is 
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certainly the one whioh for the 
longest period has possessed the 
greatest civilization. And as the 
materials for forming an opinion 
respecting India are more ample 
than those respecting any other part 
of Asia, 1 propose to select'it as an 
example and use to illustrate those 
laws, which though generalized from 
political economy, chemistry and 
physiology may be verified by that 
more extensive survey, the means of 
which history alone can supply 
So in the opinion of the ancient 
Rishis and the modern writers of 
Europe, Vdratvarsba is superior to all 
others v4rshas of the globe. But 
there is again one part of Vdrat- 
varsha which, according to Rishis, 
is far superior to her other compara- 
tively backward tracts. We quote 
the following from Manu, Chap : II, 
gloka 22. 

■TO II 

The land which lies between the 
eastern and western seas and the 
Himalayas and Yindhyas is called 
Aryavarta, where musk deers graze 
naturally. But what is the meaning 
of the word Aryavarta? Kullock 
Bhatta, the greatest commentator of 
Manu, says : 


That is to say, Aryavarta is the 
place, where the noble souls incar- 
nate often and often. We cannot 
understand how oriental scholara of 
the highest repute quote this Sloka 
of Manu, as one of their authorities 
to prove that Aryavarta is the place 
in which the Aryas came and settled. 
Do they mean that the word Avar- 
tan ta means 'To come and settle^^ ? 
If so, then they must bo mistaken. 
Because the word as we have quoted 
from Kullock Bhatta means 'To in- 
carnate often and of ten. To streng- 
then our position we may state for 
the information of our readers that 
the principal Avatars, the incarna- 
tions of God or Logos such as 
Bardha, Nrishingha, Bamana, 
Parashurdma, Rama, Sreekrishna 
and Buddha, and also minor Avatars 
or noble souls such as Nanak, 
Kabir, Dadu, Chaitannya etc. all 
incarnated in this holy tract of 
Aryavarta. The word "dvartanta^^ is 

derived from the root ^T| + q to 

whirl or rotate. So it isat once clear 
as far as the derivative meaning of 
the word goes that Aryavarta is the 
place where the noblest souls incar- 
nate often and often and not tlie 
place where Aryas came and settled. 

{To be continued). 

Sheen ATH Chatterjeb. 


ASTROLOGY. 


CHAPTER VIIL 

OF MERCURY. 


^fERCURY is the nearest planet 
to the Sun ; and tho'^gh the 
least in magnitude of the old pla- 
vets, is one of the most important. 

N. B-The abilities and disposition 
ot everyone depend upion the condi- 
tion of Mercury and the luminaries. 

I. Mercury in conjunc- 
tion WITH Saturn The native 
)j9 sloMf) dull, . fearful^, timorous,^ 


patient, persevering, laborious, grave 
and capable of great application to 
any sedentary pursuit. 

II. If in bad aspect The 
native is nervous, stupid, sordid and 
very worthless. 

HI. If in good aspect The 
native is subtle, prudent, careful of 
bis own interest. 

IV. If Mercury, be in cqi^h 
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JUNCTION OR GOOD ASPECT WITH 

Jupiter : — The native is generous, 
liberal, humane, possessed of a good 
capacity. 

V. If Mercury be in bad as- 
pect with Jupiter (It is said), 
the native will be inclined to view 
things through a false medium. 

VI. If Mercury be in con- 
junction OR BAD aspect WITH 
Mars : — The native is violent, furi- 
ous, blood-thirty, passionate, and 
revengeful ; possessed of acuteness 
and discrimination: {without the 
assistance of good aspects)^ a thief 
and a swindler. 

VII. If Mercury be in good 
ASPECT WITH Mars.— The native is 
an excellent mechanic, brave, skil- 
ful, ingenius, possessing a large 
fund of humour, penetrating, ex- 
cellent in any work that requires 
dexterity of hand, an excellent 
accountant and mathematician, and, 
(with the assistance of the moon), 
a good astrologer, 

VIII. The conjunction of the 
Sun and Mercury .--—Destroys the 
mental abilities of the native ; he is 
shallow, superficial, devoid of sound 
judgment or reflection, and though 
he may be qualified in business, he 
will never make any progress in 
the higher branches of science. 

N. JB. — As Mercury can never be 
more than 28 degrees from the Sun, 
he can form no aspect, except the 
Mundane parallel. When he forms 
this parallel from the mid-heaven, 
he seems to cause great and bound- 
less ambition, 

IX. If Mercury be in con- 
junction or sextile with Venus ; 
— The native is fond of poetry, 
music and dancing ; (if Mars assist 
the configuration), he will be an 
excellent painter, and perhaps there 
can be no position which produces 
a better musician, than the Moon 
separating from Venus and apply- 
ing to Mercury, 

A. Mercury in good aspect 
WITH TMS Moon : — Produces the 


most splendid abilities ; and he is 
eminently successful in every scien^ 
tific undertaking, 

N.B. (a) good aspect of Saturn 
to this configuration, renders the 
native more steady, and more per- 
severing in any pursuit. 

(6) If in conjunction or bad 
aspect, the native still possesses 
great abilities ; but he is very un-^ 
settled, continually shifting, not re- 
maining long in any pursuit, and 
always ready to take advantage of 
the credulous and unwary. 

XI. Whenever Mercury and 
Moon are affected in a nativity^ 
(and not in good aspect with each 
other or the ascendant)— the native 
is liable to metal derangement, 

N. B. — (a) Whenever Mereury is 
evilly aspeeied in a nativity — he 
will operate as a malefic. 

ifi) If well aspected---he pro- 
duces good, 

(B), In Horary Questions : — 

(1) Mercury describes a person 
rather tall, thin, active, with straight 
forhead, thin lips, narrow chin, 
thin face, long arms, hands and 
legs. 

(2) If well-dignified— he de- 
notes a person quick, active, subtle, 
and well qualified for learning or 
business. 

If ill-dignified— the person is a 
thief, liar, mean, sharper, full of 
deceit, and low cunning. 

[Imp. N. B.] Mercury cannot be 
more afflicted than by being in con- 
junction with the Sun\ or give 
greater abilities than by good as- 
pect of the Moon, 

Parodones. 

(1) There are certain planets 
said to be in conjunction with the 
Sun, not only when they appear in 
the same degree of their orbit with 
the Sun, but when they are in that 
degree of their orbit diametrically 
opposite to him. (Q) What planets 
are they ? 

(2) There is one place in the 
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world, where all the planets both 
{inferior and auperior)^ may be 
beheld constantly to move forward 
in the same uniform regular motion, 
though to most places of the earth 
they appear at the same time — to 
be stationary^ retrogade, and to 
move very unequally, (Q) What 
place is it ? 

Astrological Anecdote of John 

Picus, Prince of Mirandula. 

John Picus, Prince of Miran-^ 
dula, commonly called Picus Miran- 
dtila^ it is well known, wrote 12 
books against Astrology — ^so severe 
and well argued, that he obtained 
the name of Flagellum Astrolqgo- 


[JCNB 

rum. The story runs — that Lucius 
Bellantins (an well known astro- 
loger of his time), and others, got 
the nativity of Picus, and foretold 
that he would die in his 33rd year, 
which provoking him, induced liini 
to undertake a most severe satire 
against Astrology; but, dying of 
the same time predicted, he ad- 
mitted that by his own deaths he 
had disproved all he had written. 

This should be sufficient to satis- 
fy all doubts in unprejudiced minds. 

N. B. — Vide Batridge*s Almanac 
for 1700 to 1701 for the complete 
account. 

H. M. Bandyopadhay, f.ts. 
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the lords of the 4th and 10th 
g houses be related to each other 
in any one of the four relations, then 
their periods and sub-periods are 
auspicious. 

If the lords of the 6th and 7th 
houses be the same planet and be 
situated in the iOth house, then it is 
auspicious and the lord of the 7th 
bou.se which is united to the lord of 
the 6th house, is also auspicious. 

If the lords of the 2ad and 
7th houses be the same planet 
and be placed in the 4th house, then 
it« own period is very auspicious ; or 
if the lords of the 2nd and 7th 
houses be united with each other 
then their periods are auspicious. If 
the lord of the 5th house be related 
to the lords of the6th, 8th and 12th 
houses, then its period is auspicious. 

If the lords of the 9th 10th, 4th, 
and 9th houses be placed in the 
same house, the period of each of 
them is auspicious. If the lords of 
the 4th and 10th houses exchange 
their own houses, then their periods 
and sub-periods are auspicious. 

If the lord of the 9th house be 
placed in the 4th house, or if the 
lord of the 8th house be placed in 


the 4th house, then their periods are 
auspicious. 

If the lord of the 9th house be 
placed in tne 9th place, it produces 
wealth in its own period| If the 
lord of the ninth house be placed 
in the 10th place, then it is very 
auspicious ; if a planet be placed in 
the 12th house from the lord of the 
planetary period it produces loss of 
wealth in its owwAniar dasd, 

Within the planetary period of 
the lord of the fifth house the 
sub-period of the lord of the 10th 
house is productive of good effect. 
The sub-period of the lord of the 
9th house which is related to the 
lord of the 5th house is auspicious. 
The period of the lord of the 4fch 
house and its’own sub-periods are also 
auspicious. The sub-period of the 
lord of the 5bh house within the 
planetary period of the lord of the 
10th house is auspicious. If the 
lords of the 4th and 9th houses 
be related with each other in any 
one of the four relations, then their 
period and sub-period are auspici- 
ous. If the lords of the 9th and 10th 
houses be placed in the fifth place, 
then their period is auspicious. 

{To he continued) 
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Okhcindogya- Upanishad. 


^his BO solid-sceimng world, after 
all, is but an air-image over Me, 
the only reality ; and nature with 
its thousand-fold productions and 
destruction, but tlm reflex of our 
inward force, the phantasy of oar 
dream. ’’--O'at'fyfe. 
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KEYNOTES. 


JJTHOSE who expect that the 
^ present Hindu revival will in- 
ungurate the religion of the ancient 
Brahmans in all its strength and 
prestine glory should examine care- 
fully its nature and history. The 
weakest point of the present revi- 
val is that the teachers pay more 
attention to the theoritical than to 
the practical side of religion. Much 
attention is paid in mere theorizing, 
in explaining the nature of Brah- 
man and M&yA, in describing the 
beatitude of the spiritual states 
.of existence which tower over the 
head of the present day humanity 
like the succession of snow-clad 
pea^a No attempt whatever is 
made in reviving the “Forms'* which 
formed the bulk of the religious 
practice of the every-day life of 
the kneient Br&hman. In spite of 
hia Superficial knowledge of some 
of the teoknicalities of tae Ved&nta 
and Sftphhya.phUasophies» in spite of 

feifclaiyiM system, 


what is the modern Brahman youth 
but a shadow of his primeval ances^ 
tor whose whole life from sun-rise to 
sunset passed through a strict pres- 
cribed routine of religious exercise. 
While the theoritical view of reli- 
gion is sure to fade away in a shdrt 
time when the inexperienced tyro 
comes in contact with the hard 
facts of the world, the daily routine 
of fixed religious exercises lays its 
hold in the very depths of the mind 
which no ordinary worldly storm is 
able to shake. The pure know*" 
ledge of self can only rest on a 
mind disciplined by loD g-cp ntmiirf 
spiri t ual ex ercise whichT mbuHsthe 
cnaractSPbriSfie individual and 
shapes the intellect. The spiritual 
plant grows on a spiritual soH only 
and it strikes its root deep in a 
spiritually cultivated mind. 

' Every religion of the world worth 
the. name has its special 
and its prescribed rel^oua exercise. 
The of tbo groat 
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religions hare always insisted that 
forms are necessary up to a certain 
stage of spiritual development. 
The remarkable thing about the 
present revival is that ‘‘forms” are 
entirely left out of account and its 
place is filled up by the description 
of spiritual abstractions. Abstract 
reasoning no doubt has an attrac- 
tion of its own for certain minds 
but the attraction is neither perma- 
nent nor abiding. Th e effec t of the 
present religious revi val "Is likely 
fe" be sup erficiaTjS^j^ 
destlneTto fade away at no dis^ 
date. 

Theosophy is that branch of hu- 
man perfection by which one may 
establish himself with the eternal 
cause of invisible nature, to which 
this visible effect is a visible bubble. 

It is that knowledge which leads 
one from animalism to divinity. 

It is that branch ofihuman philo- 
sophy which theore.wally teaches 
one what he really is, beyond mind 
and personal iiidividu^ity (Ego). 

It is that branch of chemistry by 
which one begets immortality. 

It is that branch of optics which 
inagnifies one's view to see b^^yond 
physical nature. 

It is that branch of human sur- 
gery which separates physical na- 
ture from the spiritual. 

It is that branch of music which 
harmonizes physicral nature with 
spirit* 

It is that branch of sanitation 
which teaches one how to purify 
nature by means of cause and effect. 

It is that food which enables one 
to taste the most exquisite sweet- 
neis in his own self. 

' It is that branch of politics which 
ndltes past and' future, in to one 
i apd ftstablishes p^ace with 

^ off-shoots of 

Ht is that branch of Cbmtianity 


which illuminates the spiritual 
Christ from the corporeal one of 
the orthodox generation. 

It is that part of the Christian 
theology which shows that the pre- 
sent churches of the West are 
abusing the Bible by their mis- 
representations. 

It is that part of the Aryan in- 
dependence by which one may exist 
without the help of nature. 

■Theosophy, to be brief, is the sum 
total of the wisdom of the Aryan 
Brahman, the happiness eternal, and 
the life everlasting. It was Theo- 
sophy which taught the Aryans 
how to soar far beyond the region 
of Shakti, and to be in perpetual 
joy (the play ground of Shakti). 

It is the basis of all knowledge 
that exists in the eternity. 

¥ 

* * 

There is in reality nothing de- 
sired except happiness. Whatever 
is desired otherwise thamas a means 
to some end beyond itself, and 
ultimately to happiness, is desired 
as itself a part of happiness, and is 
not desired for itself until it be- 
comes so. Those who desire virtue 
for its own sake, desire it either 
because the consciousness of it is a 
pleasure, or because the conscious- 
ness of being without it is a pain, or 
for both reasons united ; as in truth 
the pleasure and pain seldom exist 
separately, but almost always to- 
gether, the same person feeling 
pleasure in the degree of virtue 
attained and pain in not having 
attained more. Happiness is the 
sole en^ of human action and the 
promotion of It the test by which 
to judge of all human conduct. 
(Mill). 

GThe Humanitarian League of 
London is doing a good deal in alle- 
viating the barbatities of civilitai- 
tion and in bringing forward a 
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cruelties practised towards the lower 
animals. According to one of the 
Humanitarian preachers *human 
duty involves and includes duty 
towards the animal kingdom of 
which we are a part ; and religion 
implies religious reverence and a 
sense of religious sympathy with 
the vast animal world of which we 
are the head,’ The avove view is 
too broad and liberal for modern 
Christianity which regards the ani- 
mal creation as devoid of soul and 
intended only to be sacrificed to 
satisfy the belly-god of man. 


It is not generally known that 
Percy Bysschc Shelley, the great 
advance-thought poet, was a vege- 
tarian. In his notes to “Queen 
Mab” there is an essay on vege- 
tarianism that is a most able ex- 
position of the evils of flesh eating, 
and the benefits to bo derived from 
a Vegetarian diet. The works of 
Shelley, so long buried in the obs- 
curity of unpopularity, because of 
his ideas being in advance of the 
times, are now becoming more 
popular in this dawning New Age. 
We take the following from his 
notes to “Queen Mab.’* 

‘'Crime is madness. Madness is 
disease. Whenever the cause of 
disease shall be discovered, the root 
from which all vice and misery 
have so long overshadowed the globe 
will lie bare to the axe. All the 
exertions of man, from that moment, 
may be considered as tending to 
the clear profit of the species. No 
sane mind in a sane body resolves 
upon, a real crime. It is a man of 
violent passions, bloodshot eyes and 
swollen veins that can grasp the 
knife of murder. The system of a 
simple diet promises no utopian ad- 
vantages. It is no mere reform of 
legislatiooj whilst the furious 
pas^ous and evil jjropensities of 
ihe lu which it had 
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its origin, are still unassuaged. JD 
strikes at the root nf all evil raj 

trie^ 

“In no case has a return to a 
vegetable diet produced the slightest 
injury ; in most it has been attended 
with changes undeniably beneficial. 
Should ever a physician be born 
with the genius of Locke, I am per- 
suaded that he might trace all 
bodily and mental derangements to 
our unnatural habits, as clearly as 
that philosopher has traced all 
knowledge to sensation. What 
prolific sources of disease are those 
mineral and vegetable poisons that 
have been introduced for its extir- 
pation ! How many thousands have 
become murderers and robbers, 
bigots and domestic tyrants, disso* 
lute and abandoned adventurers, 
from the use of fermented liquors, 
who, had they slaked their thirst 
only with pure water, would have 
lived but to diffuse the happiness 
of their own un perverted feelings! 
How many groundless opinions and 
absurd institutions have received a 
general sanction from the sottish- 
uess and intemperance of in- 
dividuals ! 

“Who will assert that, had the 
populace of Paris satisfied their 
hunger at the ever-furnished table 
of vegetable nature, they would have 
lent their brutal suffrage to the 
proscriptiou-lisb of llobespierer ? 
Could a set of men whose passions 
were not perverted by unnatural 
stimuli look with coolness on an 
auto da fe ? Is it to be believed 
that a being of gentle feelings, 
rising from a meal of roots, would 
take delight in sports of blood ? 
Was Nero a man of temperate life ? 
Could you read calm health in his 
cheek, flushed with ungovcrnAle 
propensities of hatred for the h^maa 
race? Did Muley^ Ismael’s pulse 
beat evenly, was"* 
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i^nt» hU oye& team/svith health- 
taliie8»i an^. its lavariable concami* 
ciieerfulne88 and benignitj 1 
Thpngb history has decided none of 
these questions, a child, could not 
hesitate to answer in the negatire* 
Surely the bile-suffused cheek of 
Bonaparte, his wrinkled brow and 
yellow eye, the ceaseless inquieti>de 
qf bis nerTous system, speak no less 
plainly the character of his unrest- 
ingf ambition than his murders and 
his victories. It is impossible, had 
Bonaparte descended from a race of 
. vegetable-feeders, that he could 
had either the inclination or 
power to ascend the throne of 
the Bourbons. The desire of tyranny 
could scarcely be excited in the 
individual, the power to tyrannize 
would certainly not be delegated by 
a society, neither frenzied by in- 
ebriation nor rendered impotent and 
irrational by disease. 

‘‘There is no disease, bodily or 
mental, which adoption of vegetable 
diet and pure water has not infalli- 
bly mitigated, wherever the experi- 
ment has been fairly tried. Debility 
gradually converted into strength ; 
disease, into bealthfulness ; madness 
in all its hideous variety, from the 
ravings of the fettered maniac to 
tbe unaccountable irrationalities of 
ilbtpitipei^ that make a hell of 
^otnestic life, into a calm and con- 
siderate evenness of temper that 
alone might offer a certain pledge 
of tbe future moral reformation of 
society.*' 




Tear after year, when politics cease 
from trotibliug, there recurs the 
Question' as to the existence of lu- 
jkUigent, sentient life on the planet 
The last outcrop of specula- 
jtio^ ^^w from , the discovery by 
of a luminous projection 
m edjfftpf tbe planet. 
peOuUar iii several 



tatibns it was suggested that the 
inhabitants of Maris were flashing 
messages to tbe eonjectored inhabi- 
tants of the sister-planed, earth, 
attempt at reply was made f indeed, 
supposing our astronomer royal, 
with our best telescope, transported 
to Mars, a red riot of fire running 
athwart the whole of London would 
scarce be visible to him. The ques- 
tion remains unanswered, probably 
unanswerable. There is no doubt 
that Mars is very like tbe earth. 
Its days and nights, its suinmers 
and winters differ only in their re- 
lative lengths from ours. It has 
land and oceans, continents and 
islands, mountain ranges and inland 
seas. Its polar regions are covered 
with snows, and it has an atmos- 
phere and clouds, warm sunshine * 
and gentle rains. The spectroscope, 
that subtle analyst of the most dis- 
tant stars, gives us reason to believe 
that the chemical elements familiar 
to us here exist on Mys. The 
planet, chemically and physically, 
is so like the earth that, as proto- 
plasm, tbe only living material we 
know, came into existence on the 
earth, there is no great difficulty in 
supposing that it came into exis- 
tence on Mars. If reason be able 
to guide us, we know that proto- 
plasm, at first amorphous and unin- 
tegrated, has been guided on this 
earth by natural forces into that 
marvelous series of forms and in- 
tegrations we call the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms. Why, under 
tbe similar guiding forces on Mars, 
should not protoplasm be the^ root 
of as fair a branching tree of living 
beings, and bear as fair a fruit of 
intelligent, sentient creatures ? 




Modern spiritualiifm makes the 
claim that it has found an open 
lyay (or thoi|e whq tpva c^siisd t&a 
Hvei^^df 
tiiru aad 
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communion with those still on this 
side of the *great divide/ 

It claims, in an absolute sense, 
to answer affirmatively Job's ever- 
lasting conundrum, 'Tf a man die, 
shall he live again ?” Yea, more, 
it claims that man never dies ; what 
seems so is transition that he no 
more dies on parting with his physi- 
cal body, than does the grub die 
when it emerges from its chrysalis 
state and enters upon a higher 
grade of existence. It holds that 
the analogy is perfect. 

It claims that the unfleshed man 
in ease is the same as when clothed 
upon with mortality ; that the lay- 
ing aside of his body makes no 
essential difference to the animating 
principle — the eternal ago. 

Extraordinary claims require cor- 
responding evidence. Is this claim, 
surpassing ordinary conception, a 
valid one f Is it an established 
fact ? Can it bo gainsaid ? 

Given unusual imagination no 
one lives who can conceive the 
importance or appreciate the value 
of this fact, if it be a fact. Bat who 
shall say “ nay " to the more than 
ten times ten thousand persons, con- 
spicuous for their probity, general 
intelligence and approved good char- 
acter, who testify that, on strictly 
scientific principles, they have had 


demonstrated to them again and 
again the continuity of human life, 
and the perpetuity of human love 
over death and the grave ? Their 
testimony is as overwhelming as it 
is unimpeachable,, 

Who shall say “nay” to that 
array of men and women — number- 
less believers — who could not have 
been satisfied through other means 
than by evidence presented to the 
majority of their senses — seeing, 
feeling, hearing — and whose ability 
to judge of this evidence is as good, 
if not better than that of the 
doubters. 

Who shall say “nay” to this 
claim, in the face of the intuitions 
of the race ? 

It is supported by every principle 
of logic ; it is an outcome of evolu- 
tion ; it is conformable to reason ; 
it is responsive to human aspira- 
tions, and it is in harmony with 
Scripture. What justifiable ground, 
then, is there for denying this 
claim ? What ground have those 
who deny it for asserting that there 
is a future life at all ? 

To the belief of the Christian, 
the Spiritualist supplements know- 
ledge. The faith of the one becomes 
with the other a daily experience^ 
Hope merges itself into fruition. 


ANCIENT SANKHYA SYSTEM. 

{Continued from page 199) 
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N the previous atticles we have 
tried to place before the reader 
a brief outline of some of the ^nda- 
mental principles of the Sdnkhya 
System^ la order to fill up the 
butUne with minute details we can 
|).ot do better than to quote some of 
important original S'lokaa 
& toutb 


them as possible by way of explana« 
tioD. The Sdnkbya deals with the 
grand problem of human existence 
and the ultimate aim of the life 
of man. Its postulates are derived 
not only from revelation but . frdm 
experience. At every step it appease 
to experience and from tWgross^M^ 
bftuaterial existence it 
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to the highest spiritual ideal. 
Boudftge, the cause of boudage, 
and die final liberation from 
that bondage are the main topics 
of this great System of spiritual 
philosophy. Let us examine the 
logical method which the anci- 
ent S^ukhyas adopt in order to 
reach the goal of all existence, the 
attributeless twush which is free 
from the six changes to which the 
body is subject. Let us examine 
the method which one of the great- 
est of our Aryan ancestors adopted 
in order to be eternally free from 
evils of existence. Some of the argu- 
ments adduced by Kapila in order 
to prove the nature of Purush 

( WT ) Prakriti ( irtrfir ) are 

80 grand that we can not 
refrain from entering into the 
details of his important propositions. 
The aim of the Sdnkhya philosophy 
is stated in the following Sutra : 


wot; II 

The final aim of Puriish ( * 5 ^^ ) 
Consists in finding some means for 
total liberation from pain. Many 
temporary means are adopted for 
alleviating pain in this world. For 
instance, the medical science is 
discovered in order to alleviate the 
pain of the physical body, and so 
forth. The above kinds of means 
for excluding pain are only temporary 
ill as much as they do not afford 
permanent relief. Disease returns 
even, after the administration of 
medicine and all other worldly evils 
repeat themselves even after the 
edoptipa of proper precaution. 
Worldly means, for the discoutinu- 
i^aee of pain, does not give final and 
permanent relief and can not consti- 
^ ^rvishArtha (wrl^ ) y e., the, 
of the The 

I should be to 

for the troubles 



of the world as to bring about the 
total cessation of pain. Without 
such an aim a man is not a man 
in the proper sense of the term. 
He does not live in the true sense 
of the word but pass his life like one 
of the lower animals. Though living 
he is practically dead for his life id a 
passage through eternal pain. The 
end of the S^nkhya philosophy is 
to be attained by discriminative 
knowledge, the knowledge of. the 
distinction between Purush ( ) 

and Prakriti ( 'roftf ). The objects 

of knowledge are defined in . one 
Sloka : 

TTsrfiT OT l 

■Prerfs; 

II 

Mula'prakriti ( ww i rgf ft ) is the 

chief object of study ; ^xt come 
the seven principles which are its 

productions, viz.^ (a) Buddhi ( ) 

(b) Ahankar ( ) and (c) the 
five Tanmdtras ( )• The 
above seven derivations are called 
Prakriti ( ). Next come 
the sixteen Bilcritis ( ) which 

are the modifications of Prakriti 
( ). They are as follow ; («) 
mind, (&) the five organs of per- 
ception ( tlTWp![4 ). (c) the five 
organs of action ( ), and {d) 

the five gross elements. Altogether 
24 categories are enumerated here, 
which fall under the heading Pro- 

kriti(jf^). 

Purush ( ) i® neither Pra- 

kriti nor Bikriti ; it is quite a dis- 
tinct principle. It^ is not derived 
from anything existing prior tb 
it, nor is it nroduetive. 
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study of the above principles. The 
dawning of such knowledge dispels 
ignorance by which freedom ensues. 
How 6hould*the twenty-four princi- 
ples into which SAnkhya philosophy 
divides matter be studied ? The 
psychological study of the above 
principles should be carried on in 
the same manner as the physiolo- 
gist studies the functions of the 
various organa of the body and 
their relation to each other. But 
in this case some of the principles 
are so minute and refined and be- 
yond the range of the senses that 
discriminative knowledge is the 
only instrument which can be 
employed here with advantage. 
What a wide gulf separates the 
material principles Buddhi ( ) 

and Ahanhar ( ) from the 

five grosser elements? Yet both 
of the above classes of existence are 
unconscious material substances. 
The materials of which Buddhi 

( ) ^lod Ahanhar ( ) are 

composed are so refined that ordi- 
narily they seem to be non-exis- 
tent from the stand-point of consci- 
ousness. For this reason the actions 
and functions of the above princi- 
ples are falsely attributed to cons- 
ciousness itself. The attractions 
and repulsions of the material Bad- 

( iff ) are so minute and invisi- 
ble, its nature so refined and subtle, 
that the ordinary man fiiils to de- 
tect the difference between consci- 
ousness and Buddhi ( ) and 

attributes to the characterless 
diman the character of the intellect. 
This false knowledge is the root of 
spiritual ignorance. The main 
thing is to separate the twenty-four 
principles into which Prahriti is 

divided from Puruah ( ffg ), the 
cottscious principle. The goal of 
phiioisdphyiSf to know 
of As Jiltipguished 


from the innumerable attributes of 
matter. Hunger, thirst, passion/ 
intellection, and every other funo 
tion of the brain and the body be- 
long to the attributes of matter 
and not to the spirit which is a 
passive witness, — to know this 
practically is the ultimate goal of 
the Sdiikhyas. The spirit is not 
bound to the physical body by 
fetters of iron but by the chains of 
ignorance. Discrimination dispels 
the bond of ignorance and reveals 
the true nature of self. 

TT H Turr O i II 

The Sdnkhyas admit the autho- 
rity of the Shastras no doubt, but 
they hold that perception and in- 
ference have also equal claim tO 
establish a proposition. The state- 
ments of the aptas ( 'surg ) per- 
sons who have acquired direct know- 
ledge of occult phenomena, should 
be pl.'iced side by side with percep- 
tion and inference. All these three 
combined should establish a propo- 
sition. Why should we blindly fol- 
low the Shdstras, the Sdnkhyas say ? 
The Shastras are written no doubt 
by men possessing transcendental 
faculties of direct perception. Still 
the assertions of the aptas ( ) 

fail to carry convictioti in the 
minds of the ordinary people unless 
they are backed by perception atid 
inferences 





A thing may be imperceptible 
from various causes, viz^ extreme 
nearness, defect of the ovgaes, in- 
attention, minuteness, interposition, 
of other matters, inter-mixture 
P^hriti ( mjfir ) is imperceptibliei 
for its ediime 
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for any other reason. But, then, if 
Prakriii ( irijfif ) is imperceptible 
how is its existence inferred ? 
Its existence is inferred only by its 
effects. From Mahat ( ) ^nd 

the chain of entities proceeding 
from it, which are the effects of the 
invisible Frakriti ( ), the exis- 
tence of the latter is inferred. These 
derivatives are in some respects 
analogous and in others not analo- 
gous to Frakriti. 

The existence of Frakriti 

is demonstrated from inference. 
We may not see fire burning but 
we assume its existence from the 
rising smoke. From an effect like- 
wise, we infer the existence of the 
cause. We know for certain that 
within the limits of space and time 
there is no effect which is not pre- 
ceded by cause. Buddhi (intellect) 
is within the limits of space and 
time. It must, therefore, have some 
cause which must haxe preceded it. 
This cause is Frakriti. 

In the Sdukhya philosophy effect 
is not something which is not exis- 
tent in the cause. Effect subsists 
antecedently to the operation of the 
causes. That which does not exist 
can never be brought into existence 
by any cause whatever. Effect re- 
mains latent in the cause as the 
image remains latent in a block of 


distinct the nature of both would 
have been distinct from each other. 
Consequently one could never have 
produced the other. The whole of 
the manifested universe is the revo- 
lution of the primeval substance Pra- 

) whose manifestation 
brings forth the succession of forms 
which we see. The material uni- 
verse is the manifestation of Fra* 
Icriti. 

TOwerw II 

It has been stated before that 
effect subsists in the cause just as 
an image subsists in a marble block 
before its manifestation by the art 
of the sculpture. The effect in its 
original condition is one with tho- 
caiise, but in its separated condition, 
that is, in its manifestation as form 
it possesses properties different from 
those of the cause. The universal 
cause Mulaprakriti is 

called undiscrete while the separa- 
ted or the manifested effect is called 

discrete ( ww )• The following are 

the general characteristics of the 
discrete principles called effects 
(1) it is causable (2) in constant, 
(3) unpervading (4) mutable, (5) 
multitudinous ^6) supporting, (7) 
mergent, (8) conjunct, ^9) governed. 


marble. As a matter of fact we 
see in nature that everything can 
not produce everything. A tree 
can only be produced from a seed 
and not from a grain of sand. That 
which exists not, can by no opera- 
tion of cause be brought into exis- 
tence. Though effect is always 
latent in the cause before manifesta- 
tion, it does not follow that effect is 
gomethiog different from the cause, 
it is said that e/sot is pro- 
from cause, it simply means 
is a revoiuiiion of the 
1i^$^ an(Lnot anything distinct 
JiSfd cause and effect been 


The undiscrete principle ( itrinv ) ^ 
the reverse of the above. 

The discrete (uTf) principle is 

causable but nature, the undiscrete 
principle, is without a cause and 
nothing is prior to nature. The 
discrete principle is not constant 
while nature is eternal as it is not 
produced. The discrete principle ' is 
unpervading while natute is perva- 
ding. The discrete prineiplc is 
mutable, nature is immutable as it 
exists every where. Discrete prfavti^les 
are mmy^ nature is one .nu. acadpt 
of ,iu opaiiMiWfti 
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*c^ete printJif^le beiiipf governed by tndiisotible, A discrete pnHcipte w 
A cause is decadent, tfio undiflcrete compound, the undisoijete 4s simply 
8^ indepondeftt. The discrete priiw Such is the dastindtion ’totween the 
(dijple & dissoluble^ the undiscrete 4s discrete and the undiscrcte principles. 
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KARMA Sen the UPANISHAJJS. 


most important passage cnh 

the question of Karma, from 
an historic as well as a philosophic 
point of view, is a narrative which 
appears in t\Vo indcpendcMit versions 
of the greater Upanishatls. The 
chief personages in this diamatic 
story, which bears all the marks of 
authentic history, are Pravahana the 
Rajput, King of the Panchaltis, and 
the Brahman Amni (with his son 
Shvetaketu). These two Brahmans, 
we are told in the Chhandogya Upa- 
fiishad, were learned in all the Vedas, 
the hynans of the Rig Veda, the 
sacred sentences of the Yajut Veda, 
and the chants of the Sama Veda. 
Thus the father is reported as saying 
to bis son : 

^Shvetaketu, go dwell as a Brah- 
man student, for none of our family 
was ever unlearned, a mere hanger- 
on of Brahmanhood.' Then Shve- 
tatetu, going when he was twelve 
years old, returned when be was 
twenty-four, after studying all the 
Vedas, conceited, vain of his learn- 
ing, and proud.'^ 

A little furthei: cm, the father ex- 
amines bis son, and, to illustrate the 
&ct that the physical memory de- 
pends oh lood, bids him eat nothing 
lor days, and ihoti asks him 

to rep^ verses of the Vedas: 

of the Eig Veda> sentences 
<if Yadh]^ T^f(^ts ot the Sama 
fitst Shvetaketu was 


asked him, he repeated tbem all.” 
These preliminary details ato veiy 
important, as showing that Shvetai- 
ketu and his father were tj^ical 
members of the Brahman body, ins- 
tructed in the sacred hymns and 
traditional lore, and fully initiated 
in the knowledge -and lates of tbe 
Brahmans. 

We may now follow Shvetabetu 
to the court of the Rajput Pravahana^ 
King of the Panchalas : 

^Travahana addressed «h im : ‘Youth, 
hast thy father instructed thee 

“ ‘Yes, sire 1’ replied the young 
Brahman, 

“Then the King asked him: 
‘Knowest thou whither go %hdse who 
die out of this world 

^^^NoT be replied. 

“ ‘Knowest thou how they return 
again ?' 

“ ‘No he replied, 

“ ‘Knowest thou the turning apait 
of the two ways, the way of the gods 
ind tbe way 0 # the fathers?^ 

“ ‘No r ho replied. 

“ ‘Knowest thou why that world 
is not overfilled ?' 

‘“No f be replied.. . ^ * 

“ ‘Knowest thou how, kt iSie fifth 
offering, the waters take human 
voice ?’ 

‘“Nof bereplM. ' . 

‘Then bow saidst thou that tboA 
hast received the teaching ? for boW 
is he taught who knows not theses 

bo^ i^us^ ike 
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t(> teatfb And, ifeturning* to bis 
father^ ccfi^pUSned that the Rajput 
had $8bed him five qucstionsj not 
one of which he knew, and bitterly 
reproached his father of keeping him 
in ignorance, thus exposing him to 
luimiliation in the presence of the 
King^s court. But his father, with 
delightful ingenuousness, confesses 
that be knows no more than his son, 
and frankly proposes that they set 
out together, and learn wisdom at 
the Rajput^s feet. This Shvetakctu, 
^^conceited, vain of his learning, and 
proud,'' flatly refuses to do ; and the 
old man sets out alone and prays 
the Ha.jput to instruct him. The 
King answers in these words : 
‘^Never before thee did this teaching 
reach the Brahmans, but among all 
peoples it was the hereditary instruc- 
tion of the warrior Kshattriyas, the 
Rajputs alone." 

The teaching in question embraces 
the whole doctrine of Reincarnation, 
Karma, and Liberation — the com- 
plete esoteric philosophy of India. 
For the King's questions show, and 
his further instruction to the Brah- 
man abundantly proves, that he was 
a master in this wisdom : the path 
of the fathers is the path of reincar- 
nating souls, who go hence to the 
other world, the world of the reward 
of works : 

‘^And having dwelt there until 
their accumulation of works is ex- 
hausted, they return again by the 
same way [from the higher to the 
lower ethereal regio#; thence to a 
form of vapor which gradually be- 
^mes a form of cloud, which con- 
denses and brings them to the gates 
of physical birth]. And for those 
whose works were fair, there is the 
prospect that they shall come to a 
&ir oirth, as a priest, or warrior, or 
df wealth ; while those whose 
were foul some to a foul bir^ 
or swinish, ortkervtle." 

‘ o| the g^s,* bn the other 

of just sopls made 
liberiitmu ahd 
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become one with the Eternal. We 
are speciflcally told, therefore, that 
the teaching of reincarnation, through 
and according to works (Karma), and 
the teaching of liberation were utter- 
ly unknown to the Bmhraans learned 
in all the Vedas, the hymns of the 
Rig Veda, the sentences of the Yajur 
Veda, and the chants of the Sama 
Veda, and duly initiated in the sacred 
rites, while these same doctrines 
were fully known to the Rajputs 
and handed down by them as an 
esoteric philosophy ; and, lastly, that 
this teaching, hitherto unknown to 
the Brahmans, was imparted to one 
of them by the Rajput King Pra- 
vahana, who laid stress on the fact 
that never before did this teaching 
reach the Brahmans, but was every- 
where the teaching of the Kshattriya 
alone. 

In the version of the story from 
which I have quoted, the specific 
idea of Karma is only touched upon ; 
but it is more clearly brought ont in 
the other — the Brhad-Araliyaka Upa- 
nishad — where the questions are 
given in a slightly different order. 
The most important of them reads 
as follows : “ ^Knowest thou the 
gaining of the path, the way, of the 
gods, and the way of the fathers, or 
by doing what (by what works) they 
gain the path of the gods and the 
path of the fathers V " Herein it is 
quite clear that the idea of doing, 
of works, of Karma, in the esoteric 
doctrine of the Upanishads includes 
all mental and moral energtes-*- 
those that lead to liberation as well 
as those leading to reincarnation ; 
in other words, the moral tendencies 
of the higher, divine nature that lead 
upward as well as those of the lower 
nature that lead downward. The 
former, the upward forces, are hlere 
mentioned as wi^om, aspiration, 
fervent will, and adherenoe % tlie 
real as oppos^ to the formti m lif^ 
--^a group of powera which 

%,ettor'- affpn ■ 
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purpose. ^ Their full explanation is a 
subject in itself amply worthy of 
sepaiute treatment ; but for our pre- 
sent purpose they may be grouped 
under the idea of works, or Karma > 
which may be best translaE^^as 
tnoiaLener ^y. 

As opposed to this right moral 
energy, it is remarkable that we 
find, not so much sensuality and 
selfishness as we should expect, but 
^'ceremonial sacrifices^, gifts, and 
penance in other words, the formal 
religion of those very Brahmans to 
whom the doctrine of reincarnation 
was now being taught for the first 
time. The reason of this becomes 
clear when we learn that the objects 
of this ceremonial religion were : 
(1) a material success in this world 
— "gold, chariots, horses, sons, slave- 
girls, flocks and lierds, ornaments 
and robes,^' and (2), as a subordinate 
object, the attainment of a sensuous 
paradise, where much the same de- 
lights were to be enjoyed a second 
time, in a more ethereal form. Hence 
it is plain that the moral energies 
represented by the traditional teach- 
ing of the Rajputs led upward to 
liberation, while the moral energies 
represented by the traditional wor- 
ship of the Brahmans led downward 
to animalism, and consequent rebirth 
in a material body. This necessary 
result of their teaching was unknown 
to the Qrahmans themselves, who, as 
this narrative makes clear, had never 
heard of reincarnation, despite their 
knowledge of the Vedas ; and this 
fact receives a very remarkable cor- 
roboration when we discover that, in 
the Rig Veda, the source of all the 
hymns, sentences, and chants spoken 
of in the Upanishads, there is no 
trace of the teaching of reincarna- 
tion, but unlimited evidence of the 
I'etigion of material success, followed 
by a sensuous paradise. (This view 
is evid^tly wrong. Ed.) 

Qpror tvfo inore passages may be 
i^ow t>bat idea of 
em^benda teae^g of 


the Upanishad% embraces the whole 
range of moral energies,.df ^ebig^^ 
as well as the lower hature. 
another portion of the Brhad-Aran- 
yaka Upanishad, which I translate 
ill full, it is said : 

"This Self is the Eternal. It takes 
the forms of mind, emotion, vitality, 
sight, and hearing; the forms of 
earth, water, air, ether, and fire ; of 
desire and freedom from desire, of 
wrath and freedom from wrath, of 
law and freedom from law ; it takes 
all forms, in this and the other 
world. 

"According to his deeds, according 
to his acts — thus he becomes : he 
whose deeds are worthy becomes 
worthy ; he whose deeds are evil be- 
comes evil ; he becomes holy through 
holy works (Karmi), and evil 
through evil works. For they say 
that the spirit is formed of desire, 
and, according as his desire is, so is 
his will ; according as his will is, so 
he accomplishes works (Kunna ) ; 
and whatever works he accomplishes, 
to them he goes” 

From this passages it is clear that' 
the whole nature of man, mental and 
physical, is regarded as the result of 
the moral energy of the supreme 
Self, the divine Spirit ; and not only 
the nature of man, bat also the 
whole outer world, ranged under the 
five great elemental powera or planes! 
of the manifested universe, is the 
result and work of the same energy, j 
Further, it is the same moral force 
of the supreme Self which, working 
through the individual nature of 
man, forms and moulds the whole of 
his works to the purposes of its own 
development and perfection, for 
which the outer world and its powers 
are as necessary as the inner world 
and its powers. This active moral 
energy of the Spirit is here spoken 
of as desire ; and it will be noted 
that this term, like £arma, is here 
used in a univeieal sense. It is not 
restricted, as it was later on^ to th4 
evU desire that leads downwe^. 



m 

k miller regarded ae the initiative 
principle of W ill ^ "according ae de- 
eire is, so is will/^ 

^Exactly the same is trae of a pass- 
age in the Taittiriya Upanisliad ^ 
"The conscious Self accomplishes 
sacriiice ; the conscious Self accom- 
plishes works (Karma ) ; he who has 
understood the conscious Self as the 
Uternal, thereafter goes astray no 
more. Putting off evil in the body, 
he attains all desires." Here, again,, 
all the works of the universal Will 
jml'Q included under Karma, jiistiis 
all the impulses of the same Will are 
called desires, the most real of which 
ai‘e to be attained after all evil has 
been put away. The same alUcm 
bracing idea of the conscious Self 
and its energies inspires a passage 
in the Aitareya Upanishad : 

"What is this Self ? that by which 
he beholds' form, by which lie hear& 
sound, by which he smells odors, by 
^hich he expresses what is spoken, 
by which he is conscious of sweet 
and bitter. 

“This is the heart j this is mind ; 
this is cognition, perception, discern- 
ment, observation, wisdom, insight, 
apprehension, thought, knowledge, 
i^otive, m.^mory, intention, will, 
lue, desire, power — ail these are 
names of the opnseious SelL" 

A^ in tlm Prasbna Upa- 

n^hsuit: “This qon^'ipus Self, the 
spirit, is i^e seer,, toucher, bearer, 
smeller, taster, thinker, k newer, 
doer'^ [of works, ie.t Karma}, This 
makes it clear that, in the esoterie 
doctrine, ffrst taught to the Brah- 
mans by the Rajputs, the idea of 
Karma bad a wide and universal 
siuniHcation, covering all the activi- 
ties of man^s moral energies— those 
of the spirit that lead upward as 
well as those of the body that lead 
downwardly This universal idea of 
l^rma is iiccom|)anied by an equally 
e^ieiprehensive idea of . desire and 
wSJ, covering the whole, range of 
a^iviti^^ ;tbe supreme Self, the 
^^yi)ue Spirit whkh has made man 


(fmr 

the universe through its own 
Inherent power. 

Unhappily, the Beahmeit pupils^ 
who received this doctrine were al-^ 
ready under the sway of a great 
formal religion based on the Vedas, 
the objects of which were material 
success and a sensuous paradise ; and 
even when they rceeived the better 
wisdom of tlie Rajputs, they could 
by no means be persuaded to give up 
their own system. The result was' 
a compromise on tlieir part in which 
their teachers never acquiesced. From- 
this arose a bitter struggle between 
esoteric and exoteric teachings which 
still eehoes throughout the Upa- 
riishads. Thus the Mundaka Upa- 
uishad, whkdi is of later date thal^ 
those previously quoted^ though still 
of great antiquity, expresses both 
the eomp’omise and its indignant 
repudiation by the holders- of the. 
esoteric doctrine. The compromise* 
appears in the passage which refers- 
to the Two Wisdoms ; 

"Two wisdoms are to ha known — 
thus says the tradition of those who* 
know the Eternal — the higher and 
the lower wisdom. The lower wis- 
dom is the Rig Veda^ the Yajur 
Veda, the Sara a Veda, the .^tharya 
Veda, and the six sciences subsidiary 
to these. The higher wisdom is that 
by whicl) the Eternal is gained." 

By this time, therefore, the Brah* 
mans had accepted the higher wis- 
dom which they bad learned from, 
the Rajputs, while retaining their 
own system of ceremony and sacri- 
fice, to the ends of material success- 
and sensuous delights in paradise — 
tlie ceremonial being retained, the 
old books quite clearly show, for the* 
sake of the rich rewards given to the 
priests for the performance of sacri- 
ficial rites, sometimes lasting for 
weeks together and requiring the 
assistance of an array of priests, 
neophytes, and their helper. Of the 
repudiation of the compromise, the 
same Upanishad speaks thus : 
"Inferior mfts are tiiose formn of 
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sacrifice, with the low work(Xama) 
ot* the eighteen performers of sacri- 
fice. Those who delight in this as 
the better way, fools that they arc, 
go again to decay and death. 

^‘Turning about in unwisdom, 
8elf-wise,thinking themselves learned 
they stagger, lagging in the way, 
fools, like blind men led by blind. 

^'Turning about in unwisdom, 
these fools exult, thinking they have 
accomplished the work ; doing this 
{Karma) they gain not wisdom ; 
therefore, afflicted they fall, losing 
paradise. 

‘^Thinking that offerings and puri- 
fications are best, these fools, delu- 
ded, know not the better way. After 
reaping the fruit of their deeds in 
paradise, they enter this world, or 
some baser world. 

This passage clearly proves that 
the Brahmans, learned like Shveta- 
ketu in the Vedas, tried to retain 
the ceremonial system, in possession 
of which they were “conceited, vain 
of their learning, and proud,^^ while 
adopting also the teaching of the 
better way, in order to make the 
best of both worlds. We have seen 
how this attempt was regarded by 
their teachers, the inspirers of tlie 
esoteric doctrine of the Upanishads, 
who, as the records show, were Raj- 
puts, men of the red warrior race 
who formerly ruled India. This pass- 
age also illustrates the fact that the 
word Karma was beginning to have 
another meaning, the result of the 
circumstances which arose when the 
Rajputs took Brahmans, men of the 
priestly families, as their pupils. 
Karma gradually came to mean tlie 
works of the priestly system ; and as 
these works had the attainment of 
material success and the delights of 
a sensuous paradise as their avowed 
aim, it was natuml that the term 
should come to mean all works that 
made for these things — all acts and 
energies that had as their object a 
sensuous gratification, whether in 
thi^ or auiptber world. 


Und erlying all JLhjs ^ tbe^ clear 

that 

lor ^s, in deed thg^pnly for(jj^, 4 P 
tUe umv^^r The universe origin- 
ally*came into existence through the 
activity of moral forces ; and what 
is true for the universal is also true 
for the individual— for man. Man 
has his being in moral energies ; 
moral energies has shaped his ex- 
terior form and surroundings, and 
will shape his form and conditions 
in the future, in all worlds. And 
these moral energies are not apart 
from or outside of him, but are inti- 
mately connected with his real Self. 

It lies solely with himself to which 
class of moral energies (to which 
self) a man shall give effect — whe- 
ther to the glowing light in the 
inner chamber of the heart, which 
leads him away from selfishness and 
sensuality, away from bis individual 
self to the Eternal (his real Self), or 
to the baser energies of lust and hate, 
of sensual and selfish indulgence, 
which load him outward and down- 
ward, away from his immortal Self, 
to a sensual form which from its 
very nature and necessities involves 
him in hostility toward all other 
men embodied like himself. As is 
the desire of his heart, so is his will ; 
occording to his will are his works* 
The result, in the one event, is cons- 
cious immortality, above all selfish 
and sensual desires— conscious shar- 
ing in the powers and energies of the 
Eternal. In tlie other event the 
result is rebirth, under sensual and 
selfish conditions, in this world, or 
perchance a baser world. 

Metaphysical Magazine. 

THE MENTAL CURE IN ITS 
RELATION TO MODERN ^ 
THOUGHT. 

§ OW that the philosophy and 
practice^ of the mental cure 
have won an assured place among 
the progressive factors of our time^ 
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both as an essential means of alle- 
viating human suffering and as a 
health-giving system of thought^ it 
may be well bnefly to consider the 
new movement in its larger sense as 
an outgrowth of the age and in tlie 
light of its actual service to the 
world. 

* * * ♦ 
This more practical phase of the 
mental cure is positive in its teach- 
ing rather than negative. It does 
not deny the existence of matter, of 
the body, nor of certain conditions 
which in ill-health seem as real as 
life itself. It frankly admits all that 
really exists ; but having made tliis 
admission, it reserves the right to 
explain the nature of reality. Its 
first step is to distinguish between 
the two natures or selves of man, 
the one that is truely spiritual and 
partakes of the threat Unchangeable 
and the one that is composed of 
changing opinions and beliefs. The 
latter self includes the unconscious 
or sub-conscious mind, and is des- 
cribed as a sensitive impression plate 
or as a sort of spiritual matter readi- 
ly moulded by fears, beliefs, and all 
that constitutes the passing consci- 
ousness of man, in which ideas are 
sown like seed in the ground where 
they germinate, come forth, and find 
expi*e6sion in the body. Any belief 
or state of feeling which wins the 
attention or becomes ali -absorbing 
therefore plays its part in health 
and disease ; fur ^'whatever we be- 
lieve^ that we create.^TThe direction 
or^mind" Ts fundamental and carries 
with it the activities of the whole 
being. Man is always devoted to 
something, momentarily or perma- 
nently, and it is the idea which 
^pes his conduct, even though the 
tl^ught influence be so subtle that 
be s^ms to be leading a merely 
|>hy8i<^ existence. He approaches 
e>re|y. experience with soUie opinion, 
feeting of expeetaney> and 
the physical forces 
wught, and wfintever 


the result produced upon him, the i 
attitude of mind is at once the guid- < 
ing principle and the cause of ail ' 
that he enjoys or suffers. Man^s^ 
happiness and misery therefore de-.‘ 
pend primarily upon himself, on the 
way he takes life, and on the degree ; 
of bis intelligence. 

Disease is not a mere belief, noj^ 
it a purely physical condition 
more than the facts of every-day 
perience. It is very often a state fit 
the entire individual, and in order 
to effect its permanent cure tlie 
entire mental altitude must be 
changed so iliat every obstacle to 
naturc^s restorative power shall be 
removed. If the person is impetuous, 
excitable, nervous, o]>inionated, hard 
to influence, easily roused, or 
ever the disposition may boi this 
most prominent characteristic is sure 
to modify both the disease and its 
cure. Oftentimes this is thC disease ; 
the disposition is at fault, the person 
is always creating trouble and is 
bound to continue in ^seaso until 
the person undertakes the task of 
overcoming self with a will. The 
soul is restricted, undeveloped, or 
imprisoned in false beliefs about dis- 
ease and religion. Something must 
touch the soul, ex})lain the effect* 
upon it of narrowing beliefs and 
fears, and aid it to come into a freer 
and healthier atmosphere. This thc^ 
mental practitioner can do, and 
oftentimes the treatment consists 
largely of audible expIanations,8how- 
ing how all these audible mental 
influence, inherited beliefs, fears, and 
temperamental effects have injured 
the health. Such treatment strikes 
directly at the root of the difficulty, 
and may of course be adapted to the 
particular case. It has been the 
means of transforming a vast number 
of lives, of reaching cases where all 
other methods have failed, and of 
performing cures both of chronic 
and of organic diseases wbiqb-wero 
idmost miraonlous. It makes^dpl^ 
tUak and investigate who i^y 
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thought seriously before. It shows 
that there is a natural law of cure 
in every case which one may take 
advantage of by maintaining a firm, 
hopeful, happy attitude of mind in 
the right direction, away from physi- 
cal sensation, belief in disease as an 
entity, fears, doubts, and all that 
t^^s to keep one in iU-heallh. It 
,j^<mes one to open out, to asjiire, to 
turn away from all that is transient- 
ly belittling and painful to that 
higiier Self whose abode is eternity, 
from whence one may draw new life 
and power. 

For deeper than the mere passing 
beliefs or states of thought, which 
brinjg happiness or misery according 
to their nature, is the real man or 
the.epiritual senses which, in reality 
independent of matter and a part of 
that great Spirit to which all men 
belong, are capable of overcoming 
such states of mind with their physi- 
cal effects as may prove harmful, and 
of giving ' wiser direction to the na- 
tural activities. It is therefore of 
the greatest importance that indivi- 
dual man should understand himself, 
not only in his relations to society 
and in the light of the subtle mental 
influences by which every one is 
surrounded, but in the light of his 
profoundest relations to the source 
of all goodness, wisdom, and love. 

As thus understood the mental 
cure in its fullest sense and at its 
best becomes a life, a religion, an 
education of the whole individual, 
and it thus joins hands with all that 
is most ennobling and progressive 
in human thought. It strikes deeper 
into the very heart of things than 
former theories, and brings to light 
not only the hidden effects of mind 
on mind, but unsuspected applica- 
tions of truths which have long been 
cherished but never realized in actual 
life. It is not simply a method of 
cure 8^ne> nor does it claim, as a 
pure, to reach all cases at 
pnee abd 3o away with the really 
doctor and the skilful 


surgeon. Bur it does claim to modi- 
fy all cases, even the most severe, 
and in the hands of practitioners of 
all schools it is sure to meet a crying 
need among the sick and suffering. 

In a restricted sense it is a natural 
development, called out to meet tlie 
needs of the many finely oiganizcd 
people of our day with whom mate- 
rial remedies are of no avail. It is 
one of those wise provisions in the 
economy of nature which minister 
to man^s needs when a remedy be- 
comes absolutely essential to hi» pre- 
servation. It is a step in advance 
of the older methods of cure, and is 
gradually preparing the way for a 
time when man shall be able to do 
without medicine and be bis own 
physician. As a product of American 
thought, and nurtured in the land of 
liberty and progress, it is playing its 
part in the emancipation of man and 
the development of a sound indivi- 
dualism. It teaches man to look 
within for help and strength, to 
cultivate self-reliance and poise, 
instead of hurrying to a doctor or to 
some friend with the rehearsal of 
every little ailment as though he 
were incapable of mastering his own 
fears, to look to his own nature and 
his own conduct as the prime cause 
of all that he suffers and to over- 
come all suffering by developing in- 
dividuality and mental freedom. In 
a word, it deals with the cause and 
not the effect, and seeks to remove 
disease by teaching man how it is 
made through his own ignorance and- 
misinterpretation of sensation. 

As an aid to modern medical 
science, then, the mental cure may 
be of inestimable service, arid no 
line of investigation would fttter 
repay the progressive doctor to-day 
tlian a scientific inquiry into the 
facts and phenomena of mental 
healing. The regular physician 
would not only learn much about the 
real nature of disease, but would get 
new light in regard to its cure ; for 
the new movement, proceeding on a 
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different basis and relying on an iu« 
tuitive rather than a physical diag- 
nosis of disease^ has already dis- 
proved many of the prevailing theo- 
ries of disease and shown that there 
is a power which is capable of assist- 
ing nature in a far more direct way 
than by the use of medicine. It is 
a suggestive fact also that a large 
proportion of the cases which come 
under the care of the mental practi- 
tioner are those which have been 
given up by the best physicians of 
the regular school. The practice of 
hypnotism has already demonstrated 
that the human mind is wonderfully 
susceptible to suggestion) and if the 
dircetion of mind) permanent or 
transient, is really fundamental, if 
the effect produced on us by medi- 
cine, by any method of cure we may 
employ, largely depends on the 
opiuion we put into it, then medical 
science must strike at the root of the 
matter, it must deal more directly 
with the mind instead of giving 
remedies and jierforming operations 
in order to remove physical effects. 
When doctors shall display genuine 
understanding of the human mind 
in its relation to health and disease, 
instead of giving one opinion one 
day and another the next, based on 
a physical diagnosis, then the more 
intelligent portion of the community 
#in have far more confidence in them 
tlian they display to-day. 

As an aid to psychology and to 
psychic science the new movement 
could also be of great service, for it 
throws much light on the nature of 
mind in its relation to the body. 
Most practitioners of the new me- 
thod have bad a long series of ex- 
peridices pointing to the belief that 
man has an identity independent of 
matter through which he can com- 
municate mentally, perceive objects 
at a distance^ take the feelings and 
^ou^hts of others, and give shape 
to phv^eal life,— -au identity 
wfaidh fits him to continue his exis- 
t^nce after d^th as a living soul. 


[Jbii 

Educationally, the new thought 
might be of invaluable service ; and 
when children are taught this heal^ 
thier theory of disease there will 
surely be much less sickness in the 
world. It is a philosophy of encour- 
agement, and urges the young to 
develop the best that is in them, and 
to find repose threugh wise self-de- 
velopment, since every dilppressed 
ambition, every element of one^s 
nature that is not understood, created 
friction and has its ultiniate effect 
on the health, while true education 
is always health giving. 

Philosophically, the new thought 
lends its support to an idealistic or 
spiritual as opposed to a material 
view of the universe ; it emphasizes 
the conscious aspect of life as the 
most real and powerful, and furnish- 
es a strong argument in favor of the 
intimate and universal presence of 
an infinite Spirit, to the nearness of 
which the advocates of this new 
method attribute the heajing power 
which they know to be something 
superior to their purely personal 
selves. 

But it is as a life, a practical 
health-giving mode of conduct which 
one may carry into every detail of 

daily experience, “into business, 

pleasure, society, — that the new 
doctrine is seen at the best. In 
this sense it is a preventive rather 
than a cure of disease. It turns the 
thought habitually into wiser and 
happier channels, away from the 
absurd notion that every one must 
have certain diseases, and shows one 
how to become poised, well adjusted to 
life, and how to take life easier and at 
its best. It is philosophy and religion 
made one with daily life, and as such 
it is a decided advance over all prevU 
ous theories which tend to separf^te 
theory and practice. If is threu)gh« 
out a positive, powerful, stimulating 
doctrine, sympath'etio rathei^ than' 
excluDsive and critical, ne^^e^ direbtly 
op^sing the doctrines ^ which it 
BUpefaedes, yet playinyti^fl 
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liart in the evolution of the race 
and preparing the way for the 
grander and better man of the twen- 
tieth century.' 


THE ROSICRITGIAN BROTHER- 
HOOD. 

Br Alex. W|lsxb, h.d., r.a.s. 

% 

^UNG-Stilling* gives an account 
(5 of a visit which he revived 
from a youn^ man of distinction, 
who accosted him as one of the 
Superiors in a secret Fraternity. 
This he disavowed in emphatic terras, 
at which the visitor demanded : 

'‘How is it, then, that you know 
of the jjreat and venerable Associa- 
tion in the East, which you have so 
circumstantially described in your 
work, the Nostalgia^ even pointini^ 
out minutely their places of ren- 
dezvous in Egypt, on Mount Sinai, 
in the Monastery of Kanobin, and 
under the temple at Jeruselem 
About the same time our author 
received a letter from a prince asking 
the same question : whence it was 
that he knew anything of the Asso- 
ciation in the East; acknowledging 
that the fact was as he had described 
it Stilling gives an explanation 
in his autobiography, showing that 
be wrote the hook while under a 


peculiar influence similar to that of 
John Banyan when engaged upon 
bi« famous allegory, "The PilgrimV 
Progress."! In another of his 
works, however, Stilling has been 
more explicit We find there the 
mention of "a book written by 
Christian Rosenkreutz, " in which 
WTis an account of the visit of that 
personage to the Holy Land, his 
discovery of the secret society of 
wise and learned men from whom 
he received the knowledge of the 
Hermetic philosophy, and the found- 
ing by him, after his return to 
Europe, of the Order of the Golden 
Cross. 

The existence of the Rosicrucian 
Brotherhood, its aims and mode of 
operation, have been subjects of much 
question and curious speculation* 
The first information respecting it 
appears to have been given in the 
earlier years of the seventeenth 
century. This was a period when 
a calamitous condition existed every- 
where among the people of Europe, 
and thoughtful minds were widely 
awake to the necessity of ameliora- 
tion. Vivid expectations had begun 
to be entertained of some great 
change, religious and social, which 
should be more complete and radical 
than any that had ever before oc- 
curred. It was anticipated by far- 
seeing minds and prognosticated by 


* Johann Heinrich Jung, better known by his assumed name of “Stilling," was a 
native of Florenburg, in the duchy of Nassau, Germany, and a man of very remarkable 
character. His autobiography is worthy to be regarded as a classic in that kind of litera- 
ture. He was of a sensitive temperament, with an unquenchable desire for learning and 
a su^rior faculty of intuition. Goethe, who was his fellow-student at Heidelberg, speaks 
of him in warm praise. He was the subject of spiritual experiences, many of which he 
has recorded— some of them the result of extraneous in^ressiou, as ho afterward perceived, 
but others of a profounder and genuine character. He was often conscious of events 
occurring at great distances. Though he was only a peasant by birth and grew up in the 
humbler conditions of life, he became a scholar and passed through a career of wondenul 
experiences. He was for several years a professor in the universities of Heidelberg and 
Marburg, and after that Counsellor of Justice to the Grand Duke of Baden. His death 
took place April 2, 1817, in his nihventy-seventh year. He wrote many works in German, 
tljree of which have been translated into Siiglish. 

t "His spirit was as if elevated into ethereal regions ; a feeling of serenity and peace 
pervaded him, and he enjoyed a felicity which words cannot express. When he began to 
work, ideaf gl^Mened past hts soul and animated him so much that he could scarcely write 
vHhtherw|l4% which the flown! ideas required. The whole >ork took quite another 
form and the eoMPosition quite another tendency, to that which he had proposed at the 
"Tsars ^ 
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thoBe of more viBionary tendencies. 
Even Paracelsus had piXKlicted an 
approaching revolution, declaring 
the comet which appeared in the 
ear 1572 to be its sign and har- 
inger. 

When, in the earlier years of the 
seventeenth century, three anony- 
itoous pamphlets were published which 
related to the subject then engross- 
ing general attention, and purported 
to be official documents of a secret 
fraternity ; Germany and other coun- 
tries were ablaze with eager curio- 
sity. The first of these publications 
bm*e the imposing title of “The 
Universal Reformation/^ It was a 
dialogue composed after the style 
of Plutarcl/s “Banquet of Wise 
Men,” and set forth the woful con- 
dition of the time, with several 
proposed remedies. Bound up with 
it was a little treatise entitled 
*'Fama Fraternitatin; or, An Ac- 
count of the Brothers of the Most 
Worthy Order of the Rosy Cross,” 
This was addressed to learned men 
everywhere, and to the rulers of 
Europe. It contained the legend 
of the mysterious “C. R. C.” (Chris- 
tian Rosen Creutz), with a sketch 
of the fraternity and a solicitation 
to take part in its work. A “Con- 
fession of the Rosicrucian Brother- 
hood” also appeared, explaining the 
belief and purposes * cherished by 
the members. Another publication 
was “The Chymical Marriauc,” 
which was described on the title-page 
as having been written by Chris- 
tian Rosenkreutz himself in the 
year 1459. This work is generally 
regarded by critics as the oldest 
of the Rosicrucian documents, and 
upon it the whole problem of the 
history of the Order appears to 
depend. 

All Germany was aroused to a 
h%h pitch of excitement. The 
A^therhood was denounced as here- 
eten c^heistic. Some went 
^ ftrasix) demand its suppression 
by the arm of the Civil Power, / 


as the Knights of the Temple had 
been suppressed in Fiunce. Theso- 
phers and mystics were numerous 
at that time, and they welcomwl 
the publications as messages from 
heaven. They wrote numerous pam- 
phlets in defence, and publicly 
addressed letters to the Brothere 
asking to be admitted to their 
number. Many of these are still 
in existence in the library of the 
University of Gottingen. Among 
the applicants was Michael JMaier, 
physician to the Ein])eror Rudolph 
II. He shared his master’s enthusi- 
asm for alchemy and other transcen- 
dent learning. His endeavors to 
obtain personal knowledge of the 
Fraternity, it is said, were not suc- 
cessful ; nevertheless he vindicated 
its character and objects in iiuraej- 
ous pamphlets. He visited England 
in his zeal, and became intimate 
with distinguished persons of like 
tastes and aspirations. 

Descartes, the celebrated French 
philosopher, while sd* journing in 
Swabia in 1619, also endeavored to 
find assemblages of the mystic 
Brotherhood. He was not able, 
however, to obtain any satisfactory 
information. The very existence of 
the Order was concealed by the pro- 
foundest secrecy. The fact that an 
individual professed to be a member 
was a certain proof that he was 
not. All who wrote about it were 
careful to disavow any personal 
con ncction . N either attack nor blan - 
disbment elicited a response. Mon 
finally became weary of the subject, 
and some even avowed their utter 
disbelief in the existence of such 
an Order. Leibnitz, who has been 
himself reputed as an alchemist and 
member of a Rosicrucian sooiejliy in 
Nuremburg, declared that everything 
that had ^en said about the Fra- 
ternity was the invention of some 
clever person. There is possibly an 
equivocal meaning to this utterance, 
but it has been widely accepted as 
a testimony, thi^t the : stoff 
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of the Bosicrucians was simply a 
iY)mance. The credit of its fabrica- 
tion was assigned by general consent 
to a Lutheran clergyman, Johann 
Valentin Andrea, who was for many 
yeans chaplain to the Omnd Duke 
of Wurtemberg. We may not, 
however, concur in the verdict thus 
rendered. The simple statement 
of Jung-Stilling appears conclusive. 
We can reasonably accept what has 
been written and believed as an 
admonition to seek tlie truth in 
other directions. There was such 
a Brotherhood, having ends that 
were honorable and praiseworthy. 
Our enthusiasm for better knowing 
is therefore racritorious. We may 
bear in mind that the spirit that 
denies is not a Lucifer bringing 
dawn, but Mephistophelian genius 
that loves not the light. 

The treatise of the late Ilaj’grave 
Jenning upon ‘^The llosicrueian : 
their Kites and Mysteries^' is ad- 
mirably calculated to give the im- 
pression that the Fraternity was 
closely allied and perhaps actually 
atiiliated to the other secret societies. 
The characteristic emblem, the Rose 
upon the Cross, which j^religures 
at once its name and aim, had 
likewise been a badge of the 
Knights of the Temple. Its occult 
meaning is well known to the in- 
telligent. Indeed, the rose has been 
esteemed as sacred and arcane by 
the people of many countries. It 
represents every sanctity in life and 
religion, and therefore signifies the 
obligation to silence and secrecy. 
The Templars probably adopted the 
symbol fvom their congeners in the 
East, We may not, however, re- 
gard such similarities as positive 
evidence of original identity. Many 
religions exist with close analogies 
of rite and doctrine, yet having no 
actual affiliation. The same thing 
may be true of secret fraternities. We 
find no vdid evidence that the Bo- 


sicrncians were in any sense the 
lineal descendants of the Templars, 
or indeed of any other association. 
They may have succeeded to some 
of the aims, bat in essentials they 
must be regarded as peculiar and 
distinct. 

It is easy to trace familiar resem- 
blance of their utterances to those 
of Pamcelsus. Indeed, if we con- 
sider the story of Roseukreutz to be 
purely an allegory, we may reasona- 
bly conceive of him as the precursor 
of the movement. He is actually 
depicted in the earliest Rosicrucian 
works as one of the ^^paitiful, worthy 
men who broke with all force through 
darkness and barbarism, and left 
ns who succeeded to follow him.^^ 
It is also added that, although he 
was not a member of the Brother- 
hood, he had read its ^^Book * 
and had been exalted thereby in 
bis conceptions. He did not suc- 
ceed, however, in bringing others 
oyer to his views. ^4ie was so 
hindered in his course, says the 
Fania, ^^that he was never able 
peaceably to confer with others of 
the knowledge and understanding 
that he had of Nature.^* If we 
examine his works and those of the 
Rosicrucian writers we shall find 
like sentiments and forms of ex- 
pression — an aspiration for what 
is highest and best, enthusiasm for 
true knowledge, and unselfish re- 
gard for the welfare of human 
beings. It is not difficult to carry 
the parallel further. The cardinal 
virtues of faith, hope, and charity, 
in their full import, are alike Rosi- 
crucian and Faracelsian. 

Mr. Arther Edwarf Waite, in 
his work upon the '^Real History 
of the Rosicrucians/^ has discarded 
the claim to originality and great 
antiquity as being little else than 
mere assumption. He does not, 
however, reject entirely the genuine- 
ness of the occult wisdom, but con- 


to mean the '^Macrocosm and Microcoem.*’ 
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fesses tLat lie is inclmed to think 
that the darkness whieh corei'ed the 
recondite systems connected with 
the Rosicrucians covered a real and 
possibly a recoverable knowledge. 
He only insists that that darkness 
is not of our makings nor of owr 
age ; and that as cireum stances have 
radically changed, that knowledge 
is no longer worth preserving. 

It has also been suggested, and 
with a remarkable show of plausi- 
bility, that the actual founder of 
the Rosicrucian Order was no other 
than the celebrated Francis Bacon. 
This hypothesis is supported by the 
analogies in his career, and those 
found in his writings, with the 
authentic records of the Brother- 
hood. The legend represents Chris- 
tian Rosenkreutz as journeying to 
the East while yet a youth of fifteen 
years. **By his skill in physic/^ 
we are told, **he obtained much 
favor with the Turks, and in the 
meantime he became acquainted with 
the Wise Men of Damcar in Arabia, 
and beheld what great wonders they 
wrought and how Nature was dis- 
covered to them." Making his 
way to them the next year, “the 
W ise Men received him, not as a 
stranger but as one whom they had 
long expected, and showed him 
other secrets, to his great wonder- 
ment.'^ 

While there, Rosenkrutz is decla- 
red to have translated the “Bofik 
M" into Latin, and afterwards he 
brought his translation away with 
}iim. He spent several years in the 
southern countries of Europe. S<x)n, 
however, contrary to what he had 
hoped and expected, he found that 
the men of .learning feared the 
loss of fame and wealth if they laid 
aside the old methods for his. He 
accordingly returned to Germany, 
and^ there proceeded to elaborate 
what he had - learned into a more 
edinjilete , systetu. He was now 
dedfbuj ^ ^prosecute the work of 
nniverl^ reS>Mation, which from 


the begining he bad eontemplated. 
Acco^ingly, with this purpose, he 
took into bis confidence three other 
persons of assured fidelity, who 
should commit to writing his direct 
tioDs and instructions. 

“The Fraternity of the Rosie 
Cross began after this manner," 
the official statement informs us, 
“namely : First, by four persons only 
and by them was made the Magical 
Language and Writing, with a large 
Dictionary, which we yet daily use 
to God's praise and glory, and do 
find great wisdom therein/' The 
work, however, was too heavy for 
them, and the number was increased 
to eight, by whom was collected 
a Book or Volume of all that which 
man can desire, wish, or hope for. 
They then separated themselves into 
several countries in order that their 
Ajriomata might in secret be more 
profoundly examined by the learned, 
and that they might themselves 
be able to inform one another of 
whatever they mighb^ observe or 
perceive. 

In this account it is very easy 
to trace analogies and even close 
resemblances to the history of 
Bacon. lie also was a man of 
mystery, little known except to those 
who were intimate with him. He 
wrote much in ambiguous terms 
after the Rosicrucian manner, em- 
ploying similar phrases and modes 
of expression, and in particular 
made extensive use of feigned 
names, initials, and pass- words in 
his private letters. Ho began his 
career like Rosenkreutz, in extreme 
youth, and early conceived a plan 
of general reformation. It was at 
that time a dark period in Europe. 
Religious cotitlict and persecution 
were raging everywhere, accom- 
panied by cruelty almost beyond a 
parallel and by frightful misery of 
the common people. It was no^ 
wb^re safe for an^ one to utter his 
convictions fteely."^ The prison, the 
racki auf thMa]|[ot were employed 
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to f^Hence dissent. The only safe 
mode oi procedure was by means of 
a secret society apd the use of lan- 
guage that would admit a double 
interpretation. 

Tbis^ it is intimated, was the 
course pursued by Bacon. He had 
been carefully trained by a Puritan 
mother, herself proficient in Greek 
and Roman literature. Hence at 
an early age he became acquainted 
with every scool of ancient philoso- 
phy, His manners were charac- 
terized in youth by a gravity beyond 
his years, and in mature age by a 
look as though he pitied men. In 
176!^, when hardly twelve years 
old, he with his brother entered 
Trinity College at Cambridge, but 
lcft\it three years afterward without 
taking the degree, and greatly dis- 
satisfied with the quality of the 
instruction. He remained at home 
the next year, when, it is supposed, 
he entered upon the study of the 
Arabian writers — Razes, Avenzoar, 
Averroes, Avicenna, and other 
Arabic physicians* and Hermetic 
writers. 

During this early period he form- 
ed the project of a better method 
of study, which he afterwards elabo- 
rated and carried into successful 
operation. “With him,'* says a bio- 
grapher, “the gift of seeing in pro- 
phetic vision what might be and 
ought to be was united with the 
practical talent of devising means 
and handling minute details. He 
could at once imagine like a poet 
and execute like a clerk of the 
works." At the age of sixteen he 
accompanied the English Embassy 
to France, where he spent three 
years in literary composition and in 
familiar correspondence with the 
learned men of Southern Europe. 
His father ^ing, be was obliged to 
return to England and engage in 
active professional life. By no means, 


however, did he lose sight of his 
cherished purpose. It was his aim, 
so far as he was able, to occupy and 
extend the field of learning, and to 
devote the results of the work to 
the benefit of all, not sparing him- 
self or regarding private advantage 
of profit. “I have as vast contem* 
plative end as 1 have moderate 
civil ends,” he declared ; “for I have 
taken all knowledge to be my pro- 
vince. This — whether it be curio- 
sity or vainglory, or if one may 
take it favorable, philanthropiaf — 
is so fixed in my mind that it cannot 
be moved.” When he wrote this 
he was actively employed ; yet at 
the same time he was silently col- 
lecting material and endeavoring, 
as is recorded of Rosenkreutz, to 
find helpers in his contemplated 
undertaking. He considerea the 
purpose rather than himself. 
Said be : 

“I often advisedly and deliberate- 
ly throw aside the dignity of my 
name and wit (if such thing be) in 
my endeavor to advance human 
interests ; and being one that should 
properly, perhaps, be an architect 
in philosophy and in the sciences, 
I turn common laborer, hodman, 
any thing that is wanted — taking 
upon myself the burden and execu** 
tion of many things which must 
needs be done, and which others, 
through an inborn pride, shrink 
from and decline.” 

Arcane and philosophic learning, 
as well as gem ral science, was in- 
cluded within his appointed sphere. 
“I have been induced to think,*’ 
says Doctor Rawley, his secretary, 
“that if there were a beam of know- 
ledge derived from God in these 
modern times, it was upon hinf.” 
Bacon early became familiar with 
the writings of the Grecian sages, 
and be believed that the myths and 
fables of the ancient poets involved 


*, ffakham, a wise man, a phyeiclan. The Arabian philowpbers of the Middle Ages 
^ f*^we 0? Inmai^hid ; charity, or unaelfiih regard for the good of othew. 
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the secrets and mysteries of religion, 
government, and philosophy, in 
imitation of sheer method, many of 
his own works were allegoric, and 
he rose far above the utilitarianism 
of the time. He possessed the en- 
thusiasm of humanity to a rare 


degree. He . prized what was ex- 
cellent in every man, learning 
eagerly from all and regarding no 
knowledge as too mean or familiar 
fur inquiry. 

{To he continued.) 

Metaphysical Magazine* 


THE TIMES AND PHILOSOPHY OP SIR WILLIAM 
HAMILTON. 


INFINITE REALITY. 


WHE name of Hamilton is closely 
^ associated with the expression 
'Relativity of Human Knowledge.' 
The term may appear rather objection- 
able to superticial readers. All that 
the term means in that our know- 
ledge is fluctuating, is inadequate, is 
uncertain, that all things are in a 
state of flux, all is becoming, not 
being. Knowledge therefore varies 
with different individuals and with 
the same individual at different times 
and under different cii’cum stances. 
This theory of Hamilton can be 
taken to be a counterpart of the 
Protagorean theory of ‘man is the 
measure of the universe,' On this 
theory we find that there can be 
nothing of absolute truth or false- 
hood in the world as there can be 
no agreement between any two peo- 
ple at any stage about a particular 
thing. Truth and reality alike dis- 
appear in the passing shadows of 
impressions. Hamilton certainly 
held no such theory. His doctrine 
i# that of a mind or self with fixed 
necessary laws or conditions of know- 
ledge; which yields a body of truths, 
^manent for the individual, and 
common to all human intelligences. 
This ' Whole body , of truths is not 
elitir^y nt the mercy of a precarious 
eis^nen^^ which may in the future 


contradict them or reverse them ; 
it is such experience as we have and 
shall have under our faculties and 
conditions of knowledge. But it 
does not exhaust the whole sphere 
of being and the whole possibilities 
of knowledge. It only prescribes 
the chief conditions of eiftsteuce as 
revealed to us 

The Hamiltonian doctrine is in 
direct antithesis to that of Mill. 
Knowledge according to J. S. Mill 
is merely impression on the consci- 
ousness, a conscious subject being 
hardly allowed or provided for. 
There is a scries of effects on the 
consciousness, impressions illegiti- 
mately supposed to be the effects of 
something known, non-meiital—a 
hypothesis wholly unproved, nay, im- 
possible of proof on the theory of 
John Stuart Mill. This knowledge 
possesses no stability nor is it com- 
mon to all or a major portion of in- 
dividuals. There is no possibility 
even of reaching another conscious 
individual. Mill's theory is a glori- 
ous medley of strange inconsisten- 
cies. He speaks at one time in the 
language of crudest realism, and he 
fails to notice that this is inconsis- 
tent with his sei|sational id<^ism, 
and that sensatiou is all we 
in faejti all that That we arl un* 
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able to believe or imagine the revease 
of the elementary mathematical 
truths in our present circumstances, 
needs no other explanation than the 
laws of association afford. If it be 
possible, as he allows, (Examination 
of Hamilton's Philosophy, p. 335) 
that 3+2 may in another sphere, or 
under a different association, be 
thought equivalent to 5 ; that parallel 
lines may meet ; that two straight 
lines may enclose a space; — then there 
is no certainty in any human know- 
ledge, for the very principle of non- 
contradiction in thought is sapped. 
There is no longer possible a 'yes^ 
against a 'no', the certainty of moral 
distinctions or their perpetuity. 
Some people applauded John Stuart 
Mill for the wonderful outburst in 
which he said (in p. 129) "I will 
call no being good, who is not what 
I mean when I apply that epithet to 
my felbw-creatures ; and if such a 
being can sentence me to hell I 
will go." Supposing even that any 
one has said that goodness as applied 
to God was not only not what we 
mean when we apply the term to 
men, but the very reverse of it, 
why should Mill object to so calling 
him ? If even 2 + 2 may equal 5 in 
another sphere, and a thing be thuvS 
exactly its very opposite, why 
should goodness in the end not turn 
out to be what it is not ? On his 
own theory he has no answer. 

The question regarding the Un- 
conditioned, the Inhnile or the 
Absolute is a question of the old 
Platonic days. It is perhaps the 
most important question which a 
man can put to himself, the deepest 
and the most stirring question 
which occurs in the reflective life 
of any oue who rises to an earnest 
wrestling with the real problems 
of the universe in which he spends 
but a brief earthly life. What can 
I know of Qod, of that transcendent 
beiOjg, who is suggested to me at 
Oveyy torn by the relative, the 
lix|it4^/ lbe imperfect of my ex- 


perience ? We are driven back- 
wards in the chain of cauSfation and 
we come at last to the Absolute 
cause at the beginning of all ex- 
perience. Somehow or other that 
realm of being which transcends 
our experience, and yet is bound up 
with it, must touch the thought, 
the heart of man who earnestly 
lives, and who honestly pubs a ques- 
tion about this life of ours. For 
the shadow of an Infinite is over all 
our little earthly life. 

The question took a new turn 
under Immanuel Kant. He ad- 
mitted a positive idea of the Uncon- 
ditioned iu several forms. The idea 
is no representative of anything 
actual or real. It cannot even be 
conceived by the understanding. It 
belongs to a faculty called Reason. 
The idea is empty because there is 
no intuition to feel it, no fact of 
experience corresponding to it. 
These so-called ideas are at least 
iu respect of the world absolutely 
contradictory. We have equal rea- 
sons for believing a common cement 
of the world in time and none, that 
there is an unconditioned first cause 
and that all is under necessary 
causation, that there is a necessary 
being at the root of the cosmos and 
that there is nothing but the order 
of things. Reason, the faculty of 
Ideas lands us in absolute contra- 
dictions. It is at exactly this point 
that Hamilton takes it up, and calls 
for an analysis of the term ‘uncon- 
dibioned.* On the one hand it is a 
piece of verbal jugglery uniting two 
contradictory terms and reducing 
itself to no notion. On the other 
hand, it may bo taken as what goes 
beyond relation, beyond our posi- 
tive thought, endless regress into 
being or cause, or an absolute be- 
ginning in the form of a first cause. 
We have thus two propositions re- 
garding reality above experience, 
subversive of each other as equally 
possible. With Hamilton we aw 
simply unable to understand aa^ 
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pofisibie either of the two extreme^, 
one of which howe^r on the ground 
of their mutual repugnance, the 
mind is compelled to recognise as 
true. The philosophy of Hamilton 
is a philosophy of experience. It 
brings speculation down from the 
height of the Unconditioned, or the 
sphere transcending knowledge and 
experience, where man and the 
world have alike disappeared. His 
view of the absolute in any form is 
utterly beyond our conception. He 
does not deny the possibility of 
being or reality that is absolutely 
irrelative, what exists by and in 
itself, without relation to time, 
space or other being, without rela- 
tion to any individual mind, but he 
holds this to be inconceivable by us, 
as incapable of yielding any basis 
for a demonstrative system of being. 
You cannot put yourself above rela- 
tion and difference, above the con- 
ditions of experience and conscious- 
ness, in the sphere of unmanifested 
being, get at the prius of nature, 
yourself and God, and so exhibit 
these for what they are in their 
necessary relations. Any attempt 
to do so abolishes the fundamental 
law of the distinction between the 
knower and the known. They are 
all attempts to get behind cons- 
ciousness and experience, and 
to show its genesis, the necessary 
genesis of all laws of knowledge. 
AH difference between subject and 
object, self and not self, man and 
Go4i disappears, and we have su- 
preme unity, the ultimate reality of 
speculative reason. The relation of 
difference and plurality lies at the 
root of all our knowledge, whatever 
be its object. God is knowg to us 
thi^agh experience as the cause of 
Jbcta in experiefice, as the 
ci^so^^hieh refieots the character 
'of thm But the r^uisite of 
of Odd is more than a 
jinere; Anit . oaiue ; it is riiore than 
that ofa blind fbrce, for this might 
bt yetnotOod. The 


true conception is that of a primary, 
omnipotent cause, possessing of 
himself intelligence, morality and 
liberty. If it be true that intelli- 
gence in man, the only intelligence 
of which we have experience, be a 
consequence of matter, if matter be 
here first and originative, we must 
logically conclude, that as in man, 
so in the universe, the phenomena 
of intelligence and design are only 
in their last analysis the products 
of a brute necessity. “If the spiri- 
tmiliby of mind in man be supposed 
a datum of observation, in this da- 
tum are also given both the condi- 
tion and the proof of a God. For 
we have only to think, what analogy 
entities us to do, that intelligence 
holds the same relative supremacy 
in the universe which it holds in 
us, and the first positive condition 
of a deity is established, in the 
establishment of the absolute pri- 
ority of a free creative intelligence. 
It is only as man is a fi^e intelli- 
gence, a moral power, tnat he is 
created after the image of God, and 
it is only as a spark of the divinity 
glows as the life of life in us, that 
we can rationally believe in an in- 
telligent creator and moral governor 
of the universe. Should physiology 
ever succeed in reducing the facts 
of intelligence to phenomena of 
matter, philosophy would be sub- 
verted in the subversion of its three 
great objects, God, freewill, and 
immortality. True wisdom would 
then consist, not in speculation, but 
in repressing thought during our 
brief transit from nothingness to 
nothingness” (Metaphysics, Sec. 11). 
We are further told in the same 
lecture that "the diety is nob an 
object of immediate contemplation t 
as existing and in Himself, He is 
beyond our reach; we can know 
him only mediately through his 
works.” The question naturally 
arises, Is this mediate knowled|fe, a 
sure and true knpwledge ? or, m 
suob a knowledge that we eanoei1)4 
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sure of its truth, but may fiad it 
some day contradicted as 6e its 
^ssetice atxi substance, if we ever 
come to know Being in itself# 

The answer to this question seems 
to be that this knowledge of a divine 
cause is a true knowledge of what 
is and has been manifested. We 
cannot grasp God as he is or in all 
his manifestations cornpletdy. The 
world we know and through which 
we know God is not necessarily His 
one, His single, His whole mani- 
festation, A God necessitated to 
develop himself is no God. An 
absolute cause, so called, under a 
necessity of manifestation, is no ab- 
«olute or infinite reality at all. One 
tine of development is all we could 
have under such a condition. It is 
restricted to this. This is a purely 
helpless absolute. A free consci- 
ousness above necessitation, above 
a single necessary determinate de- 
velopment, above all that we can 
see, or feel, or know about this 
world of ours, with all its grandeur 
and all its compass, manifesting 
itself, yet not complete or exhausted 
in the manifestation — this is for us 
the highest type of God, Such a 
God is unknowable and unknown. 

The philosophy of Hamilton is 
an attempt to state the meaning 
and guarantee we have of reality 
as applied to man, the world and 
God. Metaphysics is a reflection, 
an awakening to the deeper recesses 
of things. In result the philosophy 
of Hamilton means spiritualism in 
regard to man, realism in regard 
to the world, broken and imperfect 
knowledge of God, a knowledge, 
therefore of the universe of things 
which is not systematic, yet suffi- 
cient for the moral and spiritual 
needs of man. He recognised the 
authority of experience as the only 
vindicable sphere of human know- 
ledge. The electric force of iotpl- 


loct is not to be measured by the 
degree of iHumination which it 
casts over the field of human know- 
ledge » it is to be gathered as well 
from the amount of vitality which 
it imparts to the minds through 
which it passes, and which it quick- 
ens to the life of thought and feel- 
ing and lofty emulative effort. 
And, if, besides this inherent power, 
we find in the man a free, generous, 
disinterested devotion to truth as 
truth, we get the highest quicken- 
ing, the greatest ennobling possible 
from human intellectual effort. Few 
men have shown more conspicuous- 
ly both these lines of power than 
Hamilton. He was a man among 
men, and to the place of a master 
in the dominion of philosophical 
thought and learning, he came, as 
has been said, as naturally as roy- 
ally, as a prince comes to his 
throne. Hamilton has some strong 
passages in which he declares his 
preferance for the pursuit of truth, 
over truth itself. The energy, the 
action, the intellectual development 
to which the search after truth 
gives rise,— that he held to be the 
highest end of education. “In ac- 
tion,*’ he says, (Discussions p. 40), 
“is contained the existence, happi- 
ness, improvement, and perfection 
of our being; and knowledge is 
only preciotft, as it may afford a 
stimulus to the exercise of our 
powers and the condition of their 
more complete activity. Specula- 
tive truth is therefore subordinate 
to speculation itself ; and its value 
is directly measured by the quan- 
tity of energy which it occasions,— 
immediately in its discovery— 
mediately through its consequences. 
Life to Endyrnion was not prefer- 
able to death : aloof from practice, 
a waking error is better than a 
sleeping truth.” 

G. R. S. 
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XZI. Commerce and XTaTigatlom 

A. — Thb Indian Commerce. 

1. Cotton Trade.— When Vdrat- 
varaa had her own commerce and 
navigation then she was one of the 
foremost nations of the world. Now 
every thing, every aspiration, every 
hope of her children has been 
changed with the turn of time. Her 
modern history is blank of all com- 
mercial enterprises. Her twenty- 
eight crores of children are now 
dependent upon foreign imports for 
clothes, watches, and even needles ! 
We have no manufactury of our 
own worth having. Hot European 
competition has dwindled the energy 
of Indian Mill-owners. India was 
once the seat of Cotton-trade. Eng- 
land learned cotton-trade from 
India. In the 17th century A. D , 
the East India Company first ex- 
ported cotton goods from India to 
England. Calico was imported 
from Calicut. In 1678 the cotton 
goods were so much exported from 
India that cloth merchants in Eng- 
land, with the view toi^protect their 
own trade, made great agitation 
and in 1700 A. D. had the extra- 
ordinary Acts II and 12, William 
III. chapter 10, passed by the Par- 
liament ; according to which the 
buyers of Indian clothes had to 

E y a penalty of Rs. 50, the sellers 
i. 200 respectively. (See Ho'w to 
Develop Productive Industry im 
India and the East ? Page 5). 

Lo ! what a gigantic agitation is 
now rajsed by the English millowners 
to , obstruct the growth of Indian 
tetb)n goods, against the so-called 
miltipb of the customs duties on 
English cotton goods imported 
b ^is country I 


The scats of ancient cotton trade 
was Dacca, Bengal, Coromandel, 
Masulipatam, Deccan, Surat, 
Agra, Burhampore, Ambica, Khirka, 
Santipore, Balasore &c. The Dacca- 
muslins or Arvavs cost Rs. 400 a 
piece, weighing no more than 4 
tollas. 

2 . Tlio,SllkTrade.-"The silk 
trade anciently was carried with 
India for more than sixteen hundred 
years. The time from which that 
trade first began to suffer from com- 
petition, was, when two Nestorian 
Monks, in the reign of Justinian 
smuggled out a few cocoons from 
China, in the interior of a hollow 
cane, they having previously become 
conversant with the raod| of breedfhg 
and rearing the worms. This intro- 
duced the culture of silk, having 
been confined for six centuries to the 
Greeks of the Lower Empire, spread 
a hundred years later to Sicily, and 
thence a hundred years later to Italy, 
whence it was introduced in France." 
The seats of silk-trade were Maldah, 
Jangyporc, Kasimbazar ; of lace- 
making Benares and Lucknow ; of 
shawal Kashmere. During the 
Mogul dominion Kashmere contained 
40,000 shawl looms. And you can 
hardly find now one-fourth of that 
rich industry there. 

“That the Hindus (Aryans) were 
in former time a commercial people, 
we have every reason to believe,— 
the labours of the Indian loom have 
been universally celebrated ; silk 
has been fabricated immemorially 
by the Hindus. We are also tola 
by the Greecian writers that the 
Indiras were the wisest of nations, 
and in metaphysical wisdom they 
were ^certainly eminent, in astronondiv 
and mathematics they were wdl , 
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versed ; this is the race who, Dionysis 
records : — (1) Assayed the deep, (2) 
Wafted mercliandize to coasts un- 
known ; (3) Those who digested 
first the starry choir ; (4) Their mo- 
tions marked and called them by 
their names/' 

The seats of Hindu Custom 
Houses were at Buryganga, Musiris, 
Mesoha, Sonarpore, Tamralipata, 
Cambay, Sui*at, Mosulipatam, Sat- 
gang and Hoogly. The finest car- 
pets could be had at Masulipatam, 
Jaunpore and Nerwal. Agra was 
famous for blankets. 

3, Tho Iron ICanufaotnrioa 
and FonndriOS. — Iron mines were 
worked in India at Kebrow in Kash^* 
mere, in Kamayon, at Kallinger, 
Gwalior, Indore, Neerraul, Tattah, 
Monghyr, and in Beerbhoom. But 
the greatest workshop was the royal 
Foundry of Akbar at Agra. Now 
the Iron-centres are in the Isle of 
Elba, North America, Mexico and 
Brazil &c. 

The Hindu Iron Pillar at Delhi is 
now fifteen hundred years old. It 
is a solid shaft of mixed metal up- 
wards of 16 inches in diameter and 
about 60 feet in length. It contains 
80 cubic feet of metal and weighs 
upwards of seventeen teres. 

The monster gun at Agra is an- 
other proof of the great forging 
skill of the ancient Indians. 

Srass ICaaufaoturios.-— 

The third instance is furnished by 
the vast gun of Bejahpore called 
Malik^i-Maidafit or the King of 
Plain. It is a brass ordinance, the 
like of which has not yet been turned 
out from the foundry of even the 
famous Krupp & Co., of Germany. 
The muzzle of this gun is four feet 
eight inches in diameter, the calibre 
two feet 4 inches, the length nearly 
fourteen feet, and weight forty teres! 
The biggest Woolwich Infant is 
not more than a 36 ton. But now 
the ^le is so turned against the 
Hindus that they cannot make a nib, 
fipin! 


S. The Zadigo-Trado.— The 

Indigo was exported from India. 
When Indigo, the most useful and 
Bubsta.ntial of all dyes, so largely 
reduced in Bengal, was first intro- 
uced into Europe, it met with great 
opposition. It was considered a 
dangerous drug, and called **Food 
for the Devill* and by an Act of 
Parliament passed in the reign of 
Queen Elizabath was ordered to be 
destroyed in every dye-houses where- 
ver it could be found. The use of 
log-wood, as a dye, was also prohi- 
bited till the reign of Charles the 
Second. (How to develop the Pro* 
diwtive Industry in India f P. 34) 

3. The Mines and the Mine- 
rals. — There were, according to 
Abeel-Fazil, mines of gold, silver, 
lead, and copper in Kamayoon. But 
where are they now? The gold 
mines are at present worked profit- 
ably in Australia, California, Uiul 
mountains, Siberia, Brazil. Silver 
comes chiefly from south America, 
Bohemia, Hungary, Spain, Norway, 
Bussia &c. It is estimated that the 
value of the silver raised annually, 
amounts to more than £ 5,000,000, 
and we poor Indians are saddled 
with an enormous amount of ex- 
cli a n ge- CO mpe nsa tion-allo wancc,graii t- 
ed to the European servants of the 
Government for the unjust depre- 
ciation of the value of silver in the 
jbritish Indial 

The most celebrated diamond mines 
were in GolcunJa. Other mines 
were also worked at Bejapore, and 
Sambulpore in Bengal. Emeralds 
and other precious stones existed in 
Bundclkhond. Pearls were fished 
near Ceylon and Tuticorn. But 
where are they now? Why have 
these mines of Indian national 
wealth quietly disappeared ? The 
Indian Lmhmi goddess is no longer 
in India I She has gone— gone with 
the fall of the great Kuru-Pandu- 
Dy nasty ! The horrible Kuru* 
kehattra war, has brought about the 
present social and material ruin uu- 
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to onr mother-land f Coal-mines^ 
are novf observable here and there. 
They indicate the poverty of the 
coimtry. ¥tom diamond to steam 
coaT — ^a great change indeed f 
People anxious to know the extent 
of mischief India has had to iMi€er 
from these internal civil wars, 
should refer to Mahalharat, Tod^s 
Bc^aathan, Baja YudhistiiVs Life 
1^ Rev. K. M. Banerjee, the Abut 
loail The gloomy pictures are 
too harrowing to be exhibited here. 

7. Foreign Ekports and Zm- 

|IOrtS. — The chief staple food wheat, 
is exported from India annually 
about 16,16,000 tons. The import 
of English medicines only amount 
to Rs. 87,00,000 f The Indians, in 
Indian climate, when sick, hare to 
depend on English drugs for cure ^ 
The disappreciation of mnsicrit 
langctagfc by the Indians has dealt 
a death-blow to the study of Ayur 
VedaSf Churak and Smruta and 
t^e Eashayana Fedya or Vedic Che- 
mistry &c. one can read the 

rules contained in great Sanskrit 
medical works without coming to 
the conclusion, that in point of 
knowledge the ancient Hindus 
(Aryans) were, in this respect, very 
far in advance, not only of the 
Greeks and Romans, but of Mediae- 
tal Europe T (The Englishman, 
October 1880), 

Tbe total amount 
of private exports 
as per Parlia- 
mentary Return 
from India, during 
the years 1881-91^ 
by sea, was ... 899, 86, 33, 660 
Do. do. by land 61, 63, 68, 905 
Total Bs. 951,40,02,665 

For the Imports 
of the same period 
We had to pay ... 760, 38, 06, 816 
: Of this tbe pri- 
importation, 
ofaMy by . foreign 
imer^Oi^U was ai^ 

Biadly - Z 90,95,43,860 


IJtrss 

keeping ernt of consideration^ the 
value of gold and silver which was 
elehanged with many firms, between 
Britisit India and other countries. 
When wiltl Indian Millionaires 
give up their laziness, and the 
young Indians, their hankering after 
“yoter most obedient aervanUhip 
Then and thenf onfy can we expect 
of Indian trade regaining its lost 
position amongst the busy commer- 
cial countries of the world. We 
shonld not be content with 81 per 
cent, papex-interest, on solid gold 
and silver investments. Morning 
papers are daily searched for by 
many rich men, for new loans or 
municipal debentures, but where is 
the Will to combine, and start 
firms and eompanies to better our 
social and national conditions ?. 
Indiana is the widowed mother 
of many nations having no nationa^ 
Izty, and of many units without any 
Unity I Even husbands and wives, 
fathers and sons, brothers and sis- 
ters do not agree or mutually trust 
one another under tbe same pater- 
nal roof ] 

B.— The Navigation of Ancient 
India. 

1. The sea-voyage was per- 
missible to Indians. — People of 
modern culture are of opinion that 
India has had no Navigation proper 
with other nations, through the 
Atlantic or Pacific oceans ; that she 
was always caste-ridden and effemi- 
nate. But no. Even in the Ilig^ 
Veda, whose era is unknown, the 
allusion to Samudra Jatra is made 
Veda-nava-Samudra (Mandala /, 
Sttkia 25) for customs duties &c. 
refer to Mam, IV. chapter 406, and 
chapter VIII. 157 ; Bamayan Ayo- 
dhya Kanda, 63, chapter 543; 
Yagna Valka Sanhita, Ookuma 
Adhya &c. The spices, such as 
cardimons, nutmegs, cloves &c. pro- 
duced ill India and the Inaian 
Archi^lago, used to be exported ot ^ 
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Aralllk and Egypt (vide Wilkineon'i 
Ancient Egyptmn Vol III) 

2, The Aryan expeditions to 
distant Surope.— The lodian mer- 
chants had vast dealings with the 
Ancient Egyptians (vide Heeran’s 
Historical Researches, Egyptian, 
chap* IV* Note 70), and with 
Foenicians and Persians {Ibid, Baby- 
lonian, chap, II), and with China 
and Java (vide Journal Asiatic 
Tome IV. IVC. series p. 265). 

A Hindu merchant Pooran, with 
others navigated the sea seven 
times, (vide Journal of the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society, Vol* /. page 
284). 

Some Hindu Ambassadors were 
sent twice by a Pandu Raja to the 
Emperor of Rome — Agustus, about 
2,000 years ago, of whom, one was 
a Brahmin, named Sarmana Gharya. 
(Ibid)* 

Besides, Indian kings sent Am* 
bassadors to the Roman Emperor— 
Antoninus Pius, Theodesias, Hera- 
cliua, Justinian (vide Universal 
History &c. Vol. XX. pages 114atjd 
107). 

3 The Voyage of Indians to 
the German Sea !— “Pliny the 
elder, relates the fact after Cornelius 
Nepos, who in his account of a 
voyage to the North, says, that in 
the consulship of Quinices m^tallus 
celer, and Lucius Aframius (A. W. 
C, 694, before Christ 60) certain 
Indians, who had embarked on a 
commercial voyage, were cast away 
on the coast of Germany, and given 
as a present, by the king of the 
Suevious to Metellus, who was at 
that time Proconsular Governor of 


Oatil. * • * “At present we 
left to conjecture, whether the 
Indian adventurers sailed round the 
Cape of Good Hope, through the 
Atlantic seas ; or whether into the 
Northern seas; or whether they 
made a voyage still more extra- 
ordinary, passing the island of Japan, 
the coast of Siberia, Karaaschatka, 
Zembla, in the Frozen Ocean, and 
thence round Lapland, and Norway, 
either into the Baltic or the German 
Ocean.” (Tacitvs, translated by 
Murphy, Philadelphia 1853, page 
506, Note 2). 

All these historical facts go to 
prove the vast commercial enter- 
prises of the ancient Hindus 
(Aryans). Now it remains to be 
seen how they navigated the Atlan- 
tic, the Pacific and other oceans 
without suitable ships of their own 
make. The English historians have 
kindly thrown some light on this 
most important subject. 

**Many of the vessels of India, he 
(John Edye) gives us an account, 
illustrated correct drawings of their 
construction and were so admirably 
adapted to the purposes for which 
they were required, that notwith- 
standing their superior science, 
Europeans have been unable during 
an intercourse with India of two 
centuries, to suggest, or at least to 
to bring into successful practice, 
one improvement.” 

(John Malcon, in the Jonmal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, No. I, 
Art. 1). 

B. R. Chaitebjee. 
(To be continued) 
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ASTROLOGY. 

CHAPTER IX. 

ON THE MOON. 

Z. OllAraotOrldtioS *‘She is placed in a nativity, his nature will 
feminine, nocturnal, cold, moist, and be soft, engaging manners and dis- 
phlegmatic. position ; a lover of the polite arts, 

ZZ. IftflueaOO : — Her influence is and of an ingenious imagination ; 
neither fortunate, nor unfortunate fond of novelties, and given, to tra- 
but the whole depends on the con- veiling and rambling about the 
flgurations she makes with the country, unstable, and providing 
other planets. By reason of her only for the present time, careless 
proximity to the Earth, and the of futurity, timorous, prodigal, and 
swiftness of her motion, by which easily affrighted, but loving peace, 
she receives and transmits to us desiring to live free from the world. 
Light, and by the influence of all the N, B. — It is said that if the im- 
superiors by her configuration with tive be brought upto mechanical 
them, she becomes the most power- employment, he will be be fre- 
ful significator. quently hampering with a variety 

ITT. Za a Nativity (a) When of different trades, but pursuing 

she has rule in a nativity, a full none of them long together, 
stature with fair and pale complex- (c) Unfortunate at the birth : — 
ion, she produces, round face, grey If the Moon be unfortunate at the 
eyes, lowering brow, very hairy, birth, the native will theto be sloth- 
arms, thick hands and feet, smooth ful, indolent, and of no forecast ; 
body, inclined to be corpulent and improvident, given to a drunken 
phegmatic. disorderly, and beggar life ; hating 

(J) Impeded by the Sun : — If labour or any kind of business or 
she be impeded by the Sun at the employment, 
time of birth, she leave a blemish (/) Oriental : — When oriental, 
on or near the eye. she inclines more to corpulence. 

(c) Occidents and in evil aepect {g) Accidental : — But when acci- 
fo Mare , — If she be occidental and detital, rather lean, awkward and 
in evil aspect to Mare, the sight ill-formed* 

will be affected. 

(d) Well placed :^ l ( 9 hGbevid \ H. M. Bandyopadhya, f.t.s. 


TULASI DASA. 


^HIS master whose character, as 
^ shown by his writings can 
only fill with love and admiration 
the heart of whoever reads them, 
flourished at the end of the 16th 
eentidry and died in the .year 1623. 
Sp is CpminOQly known as the 
of the deeds of Rama. 
But be was more than this, and 


occupied a position amongst other 
authors of his time peculiar to him- 
self. Far different from the founders 
of the Qokulo School, who had nu- 
merous imitators and successors, he 
4ived in Benares unapproachable 
and alone in bis niche in the temple 
of Fame. Pisciples he had in 
plenty,— to-day they are numbered 
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by millions,-— thoujjh he never 

founded a sect, — but imitators none. 
Looking back along the vista of 
centuries we see his noble figure 
« standing in its own pure light as 
the guide and saviour of Hindustan. 
His influence has never ceased, — 
nay, it has ever increased and is 
still increasing, and it is impossible 
to over-estimate the work of him 
who first in India since the Buddhas 
time not only taught man’s duty 
to his neighbour, but succeeded in 
getting his teachings accepted by 
a whole nation. His great work is 
to-day the one Bible of a hundred 
millions of people, and fortunate 
it has been for them that they had 
this guide. It has been received 
as the perfect example of the per- 
fect book, and thus his influence has 
not only been exercised over the 
unlettered multitude, but over the 
long series of authors who followed 
him, and especially over the crowd 
which sprang into existence with 
the introduction of printing at the 
beginning of the present century. 
As Mr. Growse saj^s, the book is in 
everyone’s hands, from the Court to 
the cottage, and is read or heard 
and appreciated alike by every class 
of the Hindu community, whether 
higher or low, rich or poor, young 
or old. 

His Individuality. 

The secret of Tulasi Dasa^s power 
is contained partly in his marked in- 
dividuality, and partly in the fact 
that his main doctrines can be dis- 
tinctly traced to the teaching of 
Ramanuja. He taught love to a 
personal God, to one on whom hu- 
man nature could fix its affections, 
and not meditation on the abstract 
Brahma of Sankaraeharp, an idea to 
which only the most train^ intellects 
of India could attain. This person^ 
de^y had given man the Great 
aniplci in becoming incarnate as 


^ma, and this example taught man- 
kind that devotion to the Supreme 
alone was not sufficient for salvation, 
but that to it must be united a 
generous love for the universal 
brotherhood of man. He touched 
not only those highest feelings of 
devotion to Him who is ineffable, 
which can be found in every human 
heart, if only they are sought for, 
but added to it that practical side, 
which is often so wanting is systems 
of Hindu philosophy, and taught 
man^s duty to his neighbour also. 

His Life. 

Little is known of the poet^s life, 
though many legends are connected 
with it. It is almost certain that 
he was a Sarayuparina Brahman, 
and was one of those unfortunate 
children, born under an unlucky star, 
called Abhuktamula,* who was 
abandoned, as was customary in those 
days, by his parents. He was picked 
up by some itinerant Sadhu who 
adopted him as bis disciple, and gave 
him a moderate education. 

He married and had a son, and 
afterwards, it is said at the instiga- 
tion of his wife, gave up home and 
family, and became a wandering 
Yaishnava. He commenced his 
great work, the Rama charita^ 
Toanasa, better known as the Rama- 
yana in the year 1574, and subse- 
quently differing from his co-reli- 
gionists on a point of discipline, 
moved to Benares where he finished 
it. Some score of works are attri- 
buted to him, but only twelve, six 
greater and six lesser, are certainly 
his. The principal of these are the 
Ramayana, the Vinaya Pattrik^ the 
Krishnavali (written after a visit to 
Gokula),the Gitavali, and the Kavitf> 
tavali. Of these the Ramayana is 
incomparably bis finest work. In it 
be is said to have exhausted every 
iresource of the poetic art, and I my- 
^If consider that it is difficult to 


* fie ii said to have been born in the year 1532 a»d. He died in 1023 a.d. 
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s^ak of it in too high terms. His 
characters live and move with all the 
dignity of the heroic age. Dasaratha, 
the man of noble resolves which a 
pitiless fate had doomed to be 
unfruitful 5 ^ma, of lofty and un- 
bending rectitude^ well contrasted 
with his loving but irapetueus 
brother Lakshmana ; Sita, “the per- 
fect woman nobly planned^ ; and 
Havana, like Dasaratha, predestined 
to failure, but fighting with all his 
his demon force against his fate, 
almost| like Satan in Milton^s epic, 
the portagonist of half the poem ; 
all these are now as vividly before 
mind^s eye as any character in the 
whole range of English literature. 
Then ^ what a tender faithfulness 
there is in Bbarata's character, which 
by its sheer truth overcomes the 
false schemes of his mother Kaikeyi 
and her maid, and with what close 
adherence to nature does he portray 
even the vilest of those who flit 
acroi^ his stage. Each has bis own 
character and none is without some 
redeeming virtue. 

There are, however, fine passages 
in bis other poems. No one can 
imagine Tulasi Dasa as merely an 
i^tic. He was a man that had 
lived. He had known the pure plea- 
sures^ of wedded life and the joys of 
clasping an infant son to his bosom. * 
He bad wandered far and wide and 
contracted intimate friendships with 
tlie greatest men of his time, — men 
of the world like Man Singh, Todar 
Mall, and Abdur Rahim Khanbhana. 
Ail this experience finds expression 
in bis works. What can oe more 
cliarming than the description of 
Rama’s babyhood and boyhood in 
the commencement of the Gitavali, 
or the dainty touches of colour |pveii 
to the conversation of the village 
won^n as their watch Rama and 
Ij^hmana ana Sita treading their 
w^y way during their exile. Again, 
^^t of words is there in 


[JCLir 

the Sunder Kanda of the Kavitavali 
throughout the description of the 
burning of Lamka. We can hear 
the crackling of the flames and the 
crash of the falling houses, the tur- 
moil and confusion among the men, 
and the cries of the helpless women 
as they shriek for water. 

His modesty. 

The reasons for the excellence of 
this great poet’s work are not far 
to seek. The most important of all 
was the great modesty of the man. 
The preface of the Ramd-charita* 
manasa, is one of the most remark- 
able portions of the book. Kalidasa 
may begin his Raghnvamsa with a 
comparison of himself to a dwarf, 
and of his powers over language to 
skiff on the boundless ocean; but 
from under these modest words there 
gleams a consciousness of his own 
superiority. His modesty is eviden- 
tly mock, and the poe^^ is really 
saying to himself, at the while ; “I 
soon show my readers how learned 
I am and what a command I have 
over the nine poetic flavours.” But 
(and this is another reason for his 
superiority) Tulasi never wrote a 
line in which he did not himself 
believe heart and soul. He was full 
of his theme, the glory and love of 
Iiis master, and so immeasurable did 
that glory and that love seem that 
he counted himself as but dust before 
them. ‘My intellect,’ he says, is 
beggarly, while my ambition is 
imperial. May good ^ople all pardon 
my presumption and listen to my 
childish babbling, as a father and 
mother delight te hear the lisping 
prattle of their little one.’ Kalidaea 
took the tale of Rama as peg on 
which to hang his garlands of grace- 
ful verses, but Tulasi Dasa wove 
Iprreaths of imperishsable fragrance 
and humbly laid them at the feet 
of the Ooa whom he adored. 





Okhmdogya- UpmUhtt^L 


'T*hia 80 solid-seomiMg world, after 
all, is hut an atr-image over Mei, 
the only reality •; and nature with 
its thousand-fold productions and 
destruction, bat the reflex of our 
inward force, the phantasy of our 
dream. 
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i N American professor writes in 
one of the Philadelphia papers ; 
^*We boast of our Christian civiliza- 
tion as if it was a thing to be proud 
of, while the truth of the matter is, 
it is a thing to be and 

something Chri^T^^sSTve^ to 
do with. Out a 

<»mpgndiu mi;^jca»e.-Jnd^^ 

and that is enough to make one & 
blood run cold with horror at the 
fiendishness latent in humanity. 

Christ came to save the world, 
it looks, as if it were more of a failure 
than anything else; for is not 
Christendom the worst of all parts 
of the earth £pr ermm, drukenn^s, 

buch a record. We 
point with pride to our advancement, 
our inventions, our mechanical 
wonder, our homes, our sciences, odV 
libraries, our art galleries, our armies 
and warships, our schools mi 
^Vi^esi ohurobes, &c. Yes, it is a 



beautiful picture to look on ; but its 
side, as seen from memory^s scroU, 
is so shaded with the dark cloud of 
human woe, painted by Timers skele- 
ton fingers with the hearts of throb- 
bing blood and oceans of tears wrung 
from trusting, suffering humanity, 
that we are compelled to stop aghast 
as we look first on that picture thexi 
on this.” 

What our reverend gentlemen sa^ 
to the above ? 


While Buddhism and Brahmanism 
have taught to the world a religion 
of universal peace and prepared its 
votaries for purely humane and phi- 
lanthropic work, Christianity has 
taught people to invent maehines of 
destruction in a never-ending success*^ 
ion. While Buddhism and Brah- 
manism have tang^ht men to sym- 
pathize with the animal creation and 
to lead the life of a strict vegetariiuxi^ 
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Cliristianity could only produce a 
set of blood-thirsty monsters bent on 
devouring the animal creation over 
which he is destined to ruld. After 
a trial of nineteen centuries Chris- 
tianity has proved a failure and its 
broken remnants are soon destined 
to pass away with tlie advance of 
science. 


Very truly a modern philosopher 
Las said that the Universe is an 
enormous Will bursting into life. 
The Hindu name for Prakriti, the 
FHmeval Nature, is Will ( twt ). 

The universe with its infinite laws 
and gmnd manifestation of power 
is a revolution of the infinite AVill 
and an expression of the natural 
pulsation of the eternal mind. The 
material universe is a manifestation 
of spirit, the expansion of the eternal 
will known as Frakriti. ^lanifesta- 
tion is a natural process and its 
necessity is inherent in the Divine 

Will , — Prakriti ( )• 


Seven Classes op Dreaws. The 
seven classes of dreams within the 
limit of Swapna consciousness are : 

. 1. The chaotic, monstrous, and 
troubled dreams ; arising from physi- 
cal disoixiers, indigestion, mental 
troubles, and similar external causes. 

2. The vague and undefined 
dreams ; in which pictures only half 
formed impress themselves in rapid 
succession upon the brain and hence 
appear quite obscure and confu&cd on 
awaking* 

3. Warning dreams, which occur 

to the mind as pictures, in the astral 
hgbt, of events about to happen ; 
or they may appear as living scenes 
in wihieh the dreamer either takes 
m active part, or remains’ passive, or 
gsmittf spectator. These 

ab/’nol^ 1^^ connected speci* 

iUe life of tile dmmer for 


they frequently have refei-ence to 
the lives of others, known to him, 
but are not themselves susceptible 
to these subjective impressions. 

4. Retrospective dreams, having 
reference to events which have al- 
ready taken place in this or preceding 
incarnations. 

6. Dreams resulting from the 
will of others, good or bad, who de- 
sire to impress the sleeper with 
thoughts, towards future action. 
The ordinary man must be wide 
awake and equipped with a very 
powerful will in order to effect these 
impressions upon a sleeping person ; 
but the adept need not necessarily 
be awake in order to produce this 
result, because his state when away 
from the body is above the states of 
either Swapna or Sushupti, as has' 
been said. With regard to the re- 
ception of thoughts during sleep 
which afterward have effect in the 
waking life of the individual, this is 
a fact not sufliciently wejl known to 
most people ; but it is nevertheless a 
potent factor in daily life, and more 
could be said on this point when 
discussing consciousness. 

G. The next kind of dream is 
the allegorical, which, under more 
or less beautihil and spiritual ima- 
gery, is intended to convey to the 
mind some idea of a subjective 
reality or truth. The impression is 
that truth clings to, or more pro- 
perly speaking, is held by the con- 
ciousness of the waking person, 
although the brain may not contain 
the images under which it was 
conveyed. 

7. Prophetic dreams are the 
highest class of conscious impressions 
received in the Swapna state. They 
are impressed upon our consciousness 
by the Higher Self, and as such are 
plain and clear. Many instances of 
this kind of dream appear in the 
various Scriptures, and are spoken 
of as being received hy means of a 
voice.-^ATotes and Qmriee* 
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All Paris has been greatly moved 
by the revelations oE a medium 
named Mile. Conedon, who, while 
in a state of trance professes to de* 
dare, to people their past, their 
present, and their future. M. Gaston 
Mery, a well-known man of letters, 
was deputed by Le, Temps, one of 
the most serious and influential of 
the Parision dailies, to visit this lady 
and report upon her. And this is 
what he says : — 

‘‘ In a clear voice and without our 
having asked anything of her she 
spoke to us of our character, our 
past existence, and our projects for 
the future. The details are sufli- 
ciently precise and in what relates 
to the past and present exact. Wc 
could not help feeling sensation of 
astonishment.^^ 

The spirit who controls her gives 
the name of “ Gabrial,^^ and whom- 
soever he may bo one thing appears 
to be pretty certain, that the won- 
derful accuracy of her statement 
—leaving her predictions out of 
question for the present — is produ- 
cing a profound impression upon the 
minds of the most scei)tical in a city 
which, at the present time, is full of 
spiritual unrest. 


He is truly poor who desires all. 


It is very curious to find mis- 
statements and perverted interpreta- 
tions of the original Hindu religion 
by the leaders of the opposite camp 
(especially the Brahmos and the 
Missionaries) now and then, even 
after the thorough exposition which 
the Hindu system is receiving at the 
hands of its native and foreign ex- 
positors. This is partly, no doubt, 
due to prejudice and partly, to the 
inherent tendency of the human 
mind to regard one's pet theories as 
suf^rior tp all others. ,In such a 
civiliaed epoch of the history of the 


world as the Nineteenth century, it ia 
hal’d to believe that an educated 
man can put faith in the theory of 
prsonal creation, — a creation which 
is the outcome of the arbitrary will 
of au arbitrary God. 

Unity and the Minister (aBrahmo 
paper) in an article headed “ Poly* 
theism and Pantheism'^ tries to mis- 
represent Hindu pantheism (whose true 
meaning it purposely fails to under- 
stand) in a singular way and defends 
its theory of personal creation in a 
manner which is repugnant to every 
rational mind. We have nothing 
to say, at present against the position 
which it has taken but will simply 
observe that theories which defend 
personal creation in spite of the glar- 
ing facts of modern science are suited 
only to tlie semi-barbarous section of 
humanity. It is so repugnant to 
the developed knowledge and faculties 
of the Nineteenth century man as 
well as to the student of the Vedanta 
and Sankhya that instead of trying 
to combat it, it should be dismissed 
with silent contempt. 

* 

■ih Ik 

The best theology— a pure life ; 
the best philosophy— -a contented 
mind ; the best education— self- 
knowledge ; the best statesmanship 
-self-government ; the best medicine 
— cheerfulness and temperance ; the 
best art — painting a smile on the 
brow of childhood ; the best sense- 
extracting sunshine from a cloudy 
way ; the best war — to war against 
internal evils and selfishness the 
best music — the laughter of an 
innocent child ; the best journalism i 
— printing the true and beautiful on 
memory^s tablet; the best mktfae^ 
matics— that which doubles the 
most joys and divides the most 
sorrows; the best biography— the 
life which writes charity in the 
largest letters ; the best telegraph^ 
ing— flashing a V9,y of sunshine int^ 
a gloomy heart ; the best navigatu^w 
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^steering clear of the Iteeratiag 
Tocks of personal contention ; the 
best diplomacy— effecting a treaty 
of peace with one^s own conscience > 
the best engineering— building a 
bridge of loTe, faith and trust over 
the river of death ; the best currency 
— Purity j the best standard — Love. 


Alfred Wallace the great scientist 
writes to an editorial lontemporary 
that he believes that the individual 
human spirit is developed in and 
ly means of the body^ and that the 
mental powers and faculties of the 
spirit are developed along with, and 
by means of, the brain. “When 
it leaves the body it possesses the 
exact grade of development and 
amount of knowledge it had acquired 
in the body, the spirit of a child 
possessing the mind of a child, and 
of a philosopher the mind of a 
philosopher. The statement that 
* size of brain is one of the most 
important elements which determine 
mental power or capacity/ is in 
perfect harmony with the other 
statement that it is * spirit alone 
that feels, and perceives and thinks^; 
though, so long as the spirit is in 
the body, it does so by means of the 
brain and nervous system which 
formed an essential condition of its 
development. If this were not so, 
if the spirit were mentally indepen- 
dent of the organism it is here bound 
up with, there would be no close 
relation between the mental powers 
and characters of the spirits of in- 
fants and adults, or those of fools 
and wise men, who, the moment 
they got rid of the body, would be 
alike in mental power and knowledge. 
But all the facts and all the teaching 
of spirit phenomena show us that 
this " is not so, but that the spirit is 
exactly what it was here, ' and titaris 
on its farther, development from the 
msmi poi^t j^d reached here/^ 


a 


Swimi Yivekdnanda concluded 
one of his class lectures on Karma 
Yoga, delivered at New York, in the 
following words 

“ 1 will tell you in a lew words 
about one man who carried it 
(Karma Yoga) into praetiee. That 
man was Buddha. He is the one 
man who ever carried this into 
perfect practice. All the prophets 
of the world, except Buddha, had 
external motive power to move them. 
The prophets of the world, with 
his exception, can be divided into 
two sets, one set who say they are 
gods come down on earth, and the 
other who say they arc messengers 
from God; and both draw their 
impetus from outside, expect reward 
from outside, however spiritual may 
be the language they use. But* 
Buddha is the only prophet who said, 
1 do not cart to know your various 
theories about God. What is the 
use of discussing all the subtile 
doctrines about the soul Ji)Q.,^qiOid 
this vfill take 
you to whatever truth there is. He 
was "absolutely without motive power 
and what man worked more than 
he ? Shew me in history one char- 
acter who went so high above all ; 
the whole human race has produced 
but one such character ; such high 
philosophy; such sympathy; this 
great philosopher, preaching the 
highest philosophy, and having 
sympathy for the lowest animals, 
and never making any claims. He 
is the ideal Karma Yogin, acting 
entirely without motive, and the 
history of humanity shows him to 
have been the greatest man ever 
bom ; beyond compare of all others, 
the greatest combination of heart 
and brain that ever existed, the 
greatest BOuI*power that was ever 
manifested. He was the first great 
reformer the world ever saw. He 
was the first who dared to say, 
* Believe not because some old iviann- 
scripts are produced, belteve^ not 
bemuse it is your natioiial 
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because you have been made to 
believe from your childhood, but 
reason it out, and after you have 
analysed it, then if you find it will 
do good to one and all, believe it, 
live up to it and help others to live 
up to it.^ He works best who works 
without any motive power, neither 


for money nor anything else, and 
when a man can do th^at, he will 
be a Buddha, and out of him will 
come the power to work in such a 
manner as to transform the world. 
This is the very ideal of Karma 
Yoga.- 


ANCIENT SANKHYA SYSTEM. 

{Continued from 'page 829) 

0 ■ 


* ®HE distinction between 
^ pralcriti ( ) and its 

products has been previously shown. 
They possess opposite attributes. 
In the next place, the attributes 
that are common between them are 
described : 

The qualities in which the dis- 
crete and the uudiscrete 

( ^wnif ) principles agree are enu- 
merated one by one : both Prakrili 
and her products are iiidiscrimina- 
tive, objective, irrational, and proli- 
fic. Both of them have the three 
qualities, viz: Satwa, Raja, and 
Tama, (Indiscriminative » non- 
intelligent ; objective = common to 
all ; irrational = free from the per- 
ception of pain, pleasure, and dull- 
ness ; prolific » productive of other 
entities). The characteristics of the 
discrete and the undiscrete princi- 
ples have been set forth above in 
order to show that Purush (cons- 
mousness) is the very reverse of 
Pmkmti in everything. According 
ISAnkhyas the knowledge of 
can only be gained by the 


thorough knowledge of Prakriti, 
We are made up of two factors, so 
to speak viz., Prakriti and Purush. 
If we thoroughly realize the nature 
of the former, we shall be able to 
realize the nature of the latter also. 

Prakriti ( Trerftf ) is manifested, 
Puruah ^ ” 5 ^^ ) is un manifested ; 
consequently the study of Prakriti 
is far more easy than the study of 
Pui'ush, 

Realize Prakriti in all its infinite 
manifestations through the twenty- 
four principles laid down by Eapila 
and you will be able to know the 
true nature of your self which is 
veiled by the manifestations of 
matter. The knowledge of the dis- 
tinction between consciousness and 
unconsciousness is the root of the 
knowledge of self. Consciousness 
divested of all forms and attributes 
is the real self of man. The study 
of matter is therefore necessary fur 
the true knowledge of soul. 

In the latter part of the Sloka it 
is said that Purush ( ) is the 

very opposite of Prakriti as the 
latter is composed of attributes and 
the former is free from every trace 
of the same. 

TfNnfrfii 
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> The above Sloka is devoted to 
the exposition of the three qualities, 
Saiwat Raja, and Tama, Pleasure, 
is the characteristic of Satwa ; pain 
is the characteristic of liaja ; un* 

eousciousoess ) is the charac- 
teristic of Tama, That particular 
characteristic which is the nature 
of one quality is absent from the 
remaining two qualities. In our 
experience, the happiness derived 
from Samddhi may be characterized 
Satwa in the true sense of the 
word ; the dullness and unconscious- 
ness experienced in deep sleep may 
be characterized as Ta'ma in the 
true sense of the word. The unrest 
felt in the waking state is Raja, 
In the state oi Satwa, the mind is 
at rest but self-illuminated ; in the 
Tama state it is devoid of self- 
knowledge ; but in the Raja state 
it is in perpetual unrest. This is 
the psychological view of the above 
qualities. 

According to the modern Sdn- 
khya philosophy the three qualities 
are not only attributes but real 
objects which have an independent 
existence apart from coiisciousuess. 
Oil the contrary, according to the 
ancient S^ukhyas the qualities 
are merely qualities whose subs- 
tance is consciousness itself. The 
independent existence of attributes 
without an enjoy er shows that na- 
ture is devoid of purpose, — an 
assumption which no close student 
of nature is ready to admit. Why 
was the mighty fabric of the plane- 
tary chain framed and what can be 
the purpose of this long and weary 
course of evolution, had there been 
no consciousness to enjoy it ? The 
universe would have been the play 
of soulless forces and evolution the 
fantastic dream of a disordered 
brain had there been no mind to 
pOrceive the phenomena of matter. 
T||e |(teupa of attributes which go 
the material olyects can 

for the simple 


reason that the human mind can 
not conceive of two attributeless 
objects existing side by side. If 
Pmkriti be an attributeless subs- 
tance what should we thiuk of 
Purnell, i. e., should we regard it 
as a substance or as an attribute ? 
We can not evidently regard it as 
an attribute for the whole drift of 
Hindu religiou and philosophy is 
against it. And as there can not 
be two attributeless substances wo 
can only come to the conclusion that 
that Purush is consciousness and 
Prakriti, the attribute. 

WWlf JfWTVM fwWOTennf ’W : 

IPC ii 

The predominance of Satwa 
( WTT: ) makes the body light, the 
intellect and the senses luminous. 
The predominance of Raja ( TWt ) 
urges one to action and makes him 
•disturbed in mind. Twna ( rngf! ) 

makes the body heavy and the 
senses ipadequate to the perfor- 
mance of action. 

From the above it appears that 
the above qualities are opposite in 
action. If so, how can they act 
together in bringing about a com- 
mon object, i.e,, creation. In answer 
to the above it is said that the exis- 
tence of one of the three qualities 
depends upon the other two, though 
they are of an opposite nature. By 
their mutual eo-opelralion and work- 
ing on different lines they bring 
about the phenomena of creation. 

is also composed of the 
three qualities of which its products 
are made for the former is the cause 
and the latter its effects. As is tlm 
nature of the cause, so is the nature 
of the effect. Asia the nature of 
tbo olay so is the nature of the pot 
which is made out of it. He who,j 
kftowa fully the discrete principles 
knows also the updiscrete principte, 
for tha; lateey is simply -ft 
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condition of the former. The fig 
tree only produces figs and nothing 
else. Prakriti which is full of 
attributes only gives birth to objects 
composed of the three attributes 
and nothing else. It should be 
borne in mind that strictly speak* 
ing there are not three attributes 
viz., Satwa, Raja and Tama but 
that the various qualities of Prakriti 
are classed under the above three 
heads. 

It has been conjectured by some 
orientalists that the above three 
kinds of attributes of the Sankhya 
philosophy correspond to the pri- 
mary forces of nature such as the 
centripetal and centrifugal and these 
forces reach the condition of equilli- 
brium during the time of Pralya 
or universal dissolution. The above 
statement appears to us very vague 
for we fail to have any conception 
of force apart from the material 
substance on which it acts. If the 
forces during Pralya reach the state 
of perfect equillibrium how is that 
equillibriura again broken at the 
beginning of a new cosmic evo- 
lution ? 

It has been said before that 
Satwa ( ) is light, Raja ) 
is neither light nor heavy and Tama 
( mr: ) is heavy. It is a matter of 

experience with the Yi)gis that 
just at the beginning of the Sania- 
dhi trance their body becomes 
lighter and lighter till i4i appears 
non-existent when the trance state 
is complete. On the other hand, 
we find that at the approach of 
sleep, the body gets heavier and 
heavier till unconsciousness reigns 
supreme. The waking state is nei- 
ther light nor heavy as compared 
with the above ; consequently it is 
a state of unrest, sometimes the 
balance turning towards Satwa 

( ) and sometimes towards 
Tarjm ( im: ). The waking and the 


dreaming states are states of mental 
unrest where objects appeal to our 
senses and where the mind is run- 
ning from one object to another. 
But this state is preferable to the 
state of deep sleep as in the latter 
we remain unconscious and have, 
therefore, no chance of reaching the 
state of Satwa ( ). 

Indiscrimination or unconscious- 
ness is the pervading characteristic 

of Prakriti ( nirfw ) as well as of 

her products. This is the chief 
characteristic of nature which dis- 
tinguishes it from Punish (consci- 
ousness). Though there is an eter- 
nal law acting through all the mani- 
festations of Prakriti, though its 
evolution and dissolution are har- 
monious and rhythmical yet all this 
order is natural to Pm/enti just as 
liqividity is natural to water. Na- 
ture whether in her manifested or 
her unmanifested form is totally 
devoid of consciousness, and if we 
find the latter in her higher pro- 
ducts such as Buddhi, Ahankdr, 
Mahat we should regard it as the 
reflection of consciousness and no- 
thing more. 

In taking a short resume of the 
discrete and the undiscrete princles 
as set forth in the Sankhya philoso- 
phy, W 0 find that the Prakriti of 
the Sdnkhyas is a subtle^ unconsci^ 
ouSy and all-pervading principle 
which undergoes evolution and dis- 
solution according to its own fixed 
laws. We can not have any idea of 
Pra/fcriff simply because it is beyond 
our intellect or, in other words, 
because intellect is its product. For 
this reason it is termed Avykta 
(that which can npt be brought 
within the scope of intellection). 
Still, though we are not face to 
face with Prakriti and though it is 
beyond the scope of our intellect, 
yet we infer its existence by reason- 
ing. It is so subtle that atoms are 
the fourth stage of its differentia- 
tion and so unlike its manifesta*^ 
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tiona that if it may be compared 
with anything known to us it may 
be compared with the infinite space. 
It has been stated that at the end 
of universal dissolution the three 
qualities composing Prakriti reach 
the state of equillibrium. It is 
sometimes objected that how is this 
equillibrium broken again at the 
beginning of a new evolution ? The 
Purush of the Sankhya philosophy 
is inert and a new evolution can 
not be brought about by its means. 
In order words these critics assume 
a state of absolute equillibrium 
which is impossible from the nature 
of things. The very conception 
equilliMum implies want ofequiU-^ 
ibnum and vice versa. Every- 
thing in nature is relative and its 
every stage is transitory. The force 
which destroys the equillibrium of 
the three qualities does not exist 
outside nature but it is a part and 
parcel of nature itself. If we de- 
mand a state of absolute equillibrh 
um we can as well demand a state 
of absolute dissolution as well as 
a state of absolute evolution. In 
other words, we like to see eternal 
permanence amidst the transitory 
phenomena of nature. Our ex- 
perience of nature shows that its 
one stage is continually passing 
inttf another and there is hardly a 
pause in the change of natural 
phenomena. How can wo then ex- 
pect absolute equillibrium in the 
evanaseent stage through which 
nature passes. 

fkemq I 


In this Sloka,r 6 wn 8 are assigned 
for the existence of Purush { ). 
Wherever in nature we find an 
assemblage or arrangement of sensi- 
ble qualities, we also find that the 
arrangement is made for some one’s 
enjoyment. Material objects are 
irrational. Hence without a ra- 
tional being there can be no purpose 
whatever in the arrangement of the 
various material objects in a syste- 
matic order. 

In the next place, the very con- 
ception that there is an abject com- 
posed of the three qualities implies 
its opposite, i, e., an object which 
is devoid of the three qualities. 
Hence, there must be something 
which is devoid of the three quali- 
ties. 

Again, there is the superinten- 
dence of the soul in the shape of 
Maliat ( )i Ahankar ( ) 

&c. by means of whidh evolution 
proceeds. This superintendent is a 
conscious being. Soul exists 
because there is an enjoyer and 
something to be enjoyed. The 
enjoyer must be different from the 
thing enjoyed. Nature is irrational 
80 there must be a rational being 
to enjoy the various qualities of 
nature. This rational being is soul. 
There is also a tendency in us to be 
separated from the influence of the 
qualities. This longing for al^trac- 
tion also implies the existence of 
soul. 



OUR EXCHANGES. 


SHALL WE LIVE AFTER DEATH ; AND, IF SO, HOW ? 


THE EVIDENCE OF FACTS. 

By Alfred R. Wallace. 


the new edition of Dr. Wallace’s 
well-known book ^‘Miracles and 
Modern Spiritualism,” which has 
jast been ))ublished by Mr^ George 
Redway, the veteran scientist has 
prefixed a new preface, which, being 
in fact a valuable fragment of auto- 
biography, deserves to be rescued 
from the oblivion which too often 
attends prefaces. It makes no 
claim to be autobiographical, for 
Dr. Wallace modestly introduces it 
as a few notes of the changes of 
opinion that be has witnessed on the 
subject in the last fifty years, for 
Dr. Wallace's acquaintance with 
psychic phenomena dates back now 
for more than half-a-century. With- 
out further preface of my own I will 
introduce Dr. W^allacc's remarks, 
calling special attention to his sensi- 
ble observations as to the difficulty 
of accepting the alternative hypotlie- 
eis which attributes all psychic phe- 
nomena to our second self ; a self 
which, if this be so, unfortunately, 
whatever other attributes it has, 
starts with the disadvantage of 
being a confirmed liar, for the one 
thing it will never do is to admit 
that it is what it is. 

MESMERISM : MY STARTING POINT. 

Dr. Wallace says 

It was about the year that I 
first became interested in psychical 

S henomena, owing to the violent 
iscussion then going on as to the 
r^ity of the painless surgical opera- 
lintel performed on patients in the 
trance by Dr. Elliotson 

46 


and other English surgeons. The 
greatest surgical and physiological 
authorities of the day declared that 
the patients were either impostors or, 
persons naturally insensible to pain ; 
the operating surgeons were accused 
of bribing their patients ; and Dr . ! 
Elliotson was described as "polluting; 
the temple of science." The Medico- i 
Chirurgical Society opposed the! 
reading of a paper describing an. 
amputation during the magnetic j 
trance, while Dr. Elliotson himself < 
was ejected from his professorship ^ 
in the University of London. It \ 
was at this time generally believed 
that all the now well-known pheno- ] 
mena of hypnotism were the result 1 
of imposture. 

PERSONAL EXPERIMENT THE ROAD. 

It SO happened that in the year 
1844 I heard an able lecture on 
mesmerism by Mr. Spencer Hall, 
and the lecturer assured his audience 
that most healthy persons could 
mesmerise some of their friends and 
reproduce many of the phenomena 
he had shown on the platform. ' This 
led me to try for myself, and I sc^n 
found that I could mesmerise with 
varying degrees of suceessj, and be- 
fore long I succeeded in produeing 
in my own room, either sdone with 
atient or in the presence of 
s, most of the usual pheno- 
mena. Partial or complete catalepsy, 
paralysis of the motor nerves m 
certain directions, or of any special 
sense, every kind of delusion pro- 
duced by suggestion^ insensibility to 
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piin, and community of sensation 
with myself when at a considerable 
distance from the patient> were ail 
demonstrated^ in such a number of 
patients and under such varied con- 
ditions, satisfy me of the 

genuineness of the phenomena. I 
thus learnt my first great lesson in 
the inquiry into these obscure fields 
of knowledge, never to accept the 
disbelief of great men, or their accu- 
sations of imposture or of imbecility, 
as of any weight when opposed to 
the repeated observation of facts by 
other men admittedly sane and 
honest. The whole history of science 
shows us that, whenever the educated 
and scientific men of any age have 
denied the facts of other investiga- 
tors on a pHori grounds of absur- 
dity or impossibility, the deniei*s 
have always been wrong. 

A few* years later, and all the 
more familiar facts of mesmerism 
were accepted by medical men, and 
explained, more or less satisfactorily 
to themselves, as not being essen- 
tially different from known diseases 
of the nervous system ; and of late 
years the more remarkable of pheno- 
mena, including clairvoyance both as 
to facts known and those unknown 
to the^niesroenser, have been estab- 
lished as absolute realities. 

REICHENBACH^S RESEARCHES. 

Next wc come to the researches of 
Baron von Reichenbach on the ac- 
tion of magnets and crystals upon 
sensitives, I well remember how 
these were scouted by the late Dr. 
W. B. Carpenter and Professor 
Tyndaii, and how 1 was pitied for 
my credulity in accepting them. 
But many of his results have now 
been test^ by French and English 
ebsenrers and have been found to 
tie ^nr^t. 

ftieh we all remember how the 

g ieupmena of the stigmata, which 
yi^tred at many epochs in the 
CKibdiie^Chuleb, were always look^ 
u^is by scepties asgross imposture, 


and the believers in its reality as 
too far gone in credulity to be seri- 
ously reasoned with. Yet when the 
case of Louise Lateau was thoroughly 
investigated by sceptical physicians 
and could be no longer doubted, the 
facts were admitted j and when, 
later on, somewhat similar appear- 
ances were produced in hypnotic 
patients by suggestion, the whole 
matter was held to be explained. 

I’SYCHICAL EE-SKARCII. 

Second-sight crystal -seeing, auto- 
matic-writing, and allied phenomena 
have been usually treated either as 
self-dclnsion or as imposture, but 
now that they have been carefully 
studied by Mr. Myers, Mr. Stead, 
and other inquirers, they have been 
found to be genuine facts ; and it 
lias been further proved that they 
often give information not known 
to any one present at the time, and 
even sometimes predict future events 
witli accuracy. I 

Trance mediums who gives similar 
information to that obtained through 
crystal -seeing cn* automatic writing 
have long been held up to scorn as 
impostors of the grossest kind. They 
have been the butt of newspaper 
writers, and have been punished for 
obtaining money under false pre- 
tences j yet when one of these trance 
mediums, the well-known Mrs. Piper, 
was subjected to a stringent ex- 
amination by some of the acutest 
members of the Society for Psychi- 
cal Research, the unanimous testi- 
mony was that there was no impos- 
ture in the case, and that, howsoever 
the knowledge exhibited was acquired, 
Mrs. Piper herself could never have 
acquired it through the medium of 
her ordinary senses, 

ITS RESULTS. 

Nothing has been more constantly 
disbelieved and ridiculed than the 
alleged appearance of phantasms of 
the living or of the recently 
whether seen by one petson alo^ nr 
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by several together. Imagination, 
disease, imposture, or erroneous ob- 
servation have been again and again 
put forth as sufficient explanation of 
these appearances. But when care- 
fully examined they do not prove 
to be impostures, but stand out with 
greater distinctness as veritical and 
sometimes objective phenomena, as 
is sufficiently proved by the mass of 
well-attested and well-sifted evidence 
published by the Society for rsychi- 
cal Research. Still more subject to 
ridicule and contempt are ghosts and 
haunted houses. It has been said 
that these disappeared with the ad- 
vent of gas ; but so far from this 
being the case, there is amjde testi- 
mony at the present day to pheno- 
mena which come under these cate- 
gories. 

In this connection also we have 
not merely a])pearauces which may 
be explained away as collective hallu- 
cinations, but actual physical pheno- 
mena of such a material character 
as stone-throwinar, bell-ringing, 
movements of furniture, indepeudeiit 
writing and drawing, and many 
other manifestations of force guided 
by intelligence which is yet not the 
force or the intelligence of those 
present, llecoixls of such pheno- 
mena pervade history, and during 
the last century, and especially 
during the last half-century, they 
have been increasingly prevalent, 
and have been supported by the 
same kind and the same amount of 
cumulative testimony as all the pre- 
ceding classes of phenomena. Some 
of these cases are now being investi- 
gated, and there is no sign of their 
being traced to imposture. From 
personal knowledge and careful ex- 
periments I can testify that some of 
these physical phenomena are reali* 
ties, ana I cannot doubt that the 
fullest investigation will result, as 
in all the other cases, in their recog- 
nition. as facts which any corapre- 
hepsive theory must recognise and 


SPIRIT PHOTOGRAPHS. 

What are termed spirit^photo- 
graphs — the appearance on a photo- 
gmphic plate of other figures besides 
those of the sitters, often those of 
deceased friends of the litters— -have 
now been known for more than 
twenty years. Many competent ob- 
servers have tried experiments Suc- 
cessfully ; but the facts seemed too 
extraordinary to carry conviction to 
any but the experimenters them- 
selves, and any allusion to the matter 
has usually been met with a smile of 
incredulity or a confident assertion 
of imposture. It mattered not that 
most of the witnesses were expe- 
rienced photographers ; who took 
precautions wliich rendered it abso- 
lutely impossible that they wei‘e 
imposed upon. The most incredible 
suppositions were put forth by those 
who had only ignorance and incre- 
dulity to qualify tliem as judges in 
order to show that deception was 
possible. And now wc have another 
competent witness, j\Ir. Traill Taylor, 
for many years editor of the BHtish 
Journal of Fkotogrpahyy who, tak- 
ing every precaution that his life-long 
experience could suggest, yet ob- 
tained on his plates figures which, 
so far as normal photography is 
concerned, ought not to have been 
there. 

THE THEORY OF THE SECOND SELF. 

Lastly, wc come to consider the 
claim of the intelligences which 
connected with most of these varied 
phenomena to be spirits of deceased 
men and women ; such claim being 
supported by tests of various kinds, 
especially by giving accurate infor- 
mation regarding themselves as to 
facts totally unknown to the medium 
or to any person present. R^orde* 
of this sort are numerous in spiritual 
literature as well as in th^ublt^ 
tions of the Society for I^ychical 
Research, hut at. present are : 

cd as inconclusive, and varipus Jfrhed*'; 
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ries of a double or multiple personali- 
ty, of a Bub-conscious or second self, 
or of a lower stratum of conscious- 
ness, are called in to explain them or 
to attempt to "^explain them. The 
stupendous difficulty that, if these 
phenomena and these tests are to be 
all attributed to the "second selP of 
living per.sons, then tliat second self 
is almost always a deceiving and a 
lying self, however moral and truth- 
ful the visible and tangible hrst self 
may be, has, so far as I know, never 
been rationally explained ; yet this 
cumbrous and unintelligible byjx)the- 
sis finds great favour with those who 
have always been accustomed to re- 
gard the belief in a spirit-world, and 
more particularly a belief that the 
spirits of our dead friends can and 
do sometimes communicate with us, 
as unscientific, unphilosophical, and 
superstitious. Why it should be un- 
scientific, more than any other hypo- 
thesis which alone serves to explain 
intelligibly a great body of facts, 
has never been explained. The an- 
tagonism which it excites seems to 
be mainly due to the fact that it is, 
and has long been in some form or 
other, the belief of the religious 
world and of the ignorant and supers- 
titious of all ages, while a total dis- 
belief in spiritual existence has been 
the distinctive badge of modem 
scientific scepticism. The belief 
of the uneducated and unscienti- 
fic multitude, however, rested 
on a broad h^is of alleged facts 
which the scientific world scouted 
and scofEed at as absurd and impossi- 
ble. But they are now discovering, 
as this brief sketch has shown, that 
the alleged facts, one after another, 
prove to be real facts, and strange 
to say, with little or no exaggeration, 
since almost every one of them, 
tlipugh implying abnormal powers 
in iiilmaa beings or the agency of a 
spirif-wovld around us, ' has been 
eldctfy th^ piresent day, 

the close 

fierutifiy of w scientific and scepti- 


cal with little or no modifications of 
their essential nature. Since, then, 
the scientific world has been proved 
to have been totally wrong in its 
denial of tl>e facts, as being contrary 
to laws of nature and therefore in- 
credible, it seems highly probable, 
a priori, it may have been equally 
wrong as to the spirit hypothesis, 
the dislike of which mainly led to 
their disbelief in the facts. 


SPIRIT RETURN A SCIENTIFIC THEORY. 

For myself, I have never been un- 
able to see why any one hypothesis 
should be less scientific than another, 
except so far as one explains the 
whole of the facts and the other ex- 
plains only a part of them. The 
"second^^ or "subconscious self,^^ with 
its wide stores of knowledge, how. 
gained no one knows, its distinct 
character, its low morality, its cons- 
tant lies, is as purely a theoretical 
cause as is the spirit of a deceased 
person or any other spirit. It can 
in no sense be termed known 
eausc.^^ To call this hypothesis 
"seientific,^^ and that of spirit agency 
"unscientific,^^ is to beg the question 
at issue. That theory is most scien- 
tific which best explains the whole 
series of phenomena ; and I therefore 
claim that the spirit-hypothesis is 
the most scientific, since even those 
who oppose it most strenuously often 
admit that it does explain all the 
facts, which cannot be said of any 
other hypothesis. 


REASSURING CONCLUSIONS. 

This very brief and very imj^rfect 
sketch of the progress of opinion od 
the questions dealt with in the] 
following pages leads us, I think, toj 
some valuable and reassuring con-^ 
elusions. We are taught first that, 
human nature is not so wholly and 
utterly the slave of delusion as has 
sometimes been alleged, since ajmogt 
every alleged sunei^stition ' 
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that spiritual beings can and do> 
subject to general lavvs,and for cer- 
tain purposes, communicate with us, 
and even produce material effects in 
the world around us, must see in the 
steady advance of inquiry and of 
interest in these questions the assur- 
ance that so far as their beliefs are 
logical deductions from the pheno- 
mena they have witnessed, those 
beliefs will at no distant djite be 
accepted by all truth-seeking in- 
quirers. 

[It is cheering to hear so sanguine 
an estimate as to the ultimate triumph 
of truth from the veteran scion tistj. 

Ills BOOK AND WHAT IT CONTAINS. 

Dr. Wallace's book is well known, 
and has long been generally recom- 
mended as a useful iiitroJu<;tioii to 
those who, although sceptical, are 
disposed to pay attention to psychic 
plieiiomcna. In this third edition, 
the text has been carefully revised. 
Dates have been inserted, and a few 
additional facts have been added, 
either in the body of the work or in 
footnotes. Dr. Wallacie has also 
added chapters of '‘Apparitions^^ 
and “rhaiitasms’' which ap 2 )eared in 
the Arena of 1891. The following 
is his table of Contents : — 

An answer to the arguments of 
Hume, Lecky, and others against 
miracles. 

The Scientific aspect of the Super- 
natural — 

I. — ^Introductory. 

II. — Miracles and modern 

sciences. 

III. — Modern miracles viewed 

as natural phenomena. 

IV. — On force, aninaal magne- 

tism, and clairvoyance. 

V. — The evidence of the reali- 
ty of apparitions. 

VI. — Modern Spiritualist : evi- 
dence of men of science. 


VII. — Evidence of literary ami 

professional men to the 
facts of modern Spirit 
tualism. 

VIII. — The theory of Spiritua- 

lism. 

IX. — The moral teachings of 
Spiritualism. 

X. — Notes of personal evi- 
dence. 

A defence of modern Spiritualism. 
Are there objective apparitions ? 
What are phantasms, and why do 
they appear ? 

Api>eiidix to "A Defence of Mo- 
dern Spi ritualism. 


THE ART OF MIND-BUILDING. 

BY PBOFESSOR ELMER GATES.* 

“The first experiment in my in- 
vestigations regarding the mind 
consisted in giving certain animals 
an extraordinary and excessive train- 
ing in one mental faculty — e.g., 
seeing or hearing — and in depriving 
other animals, identical in age and 
breed, of the opportunity to use 
that faculty. 1 then killed both 
classes of animals and examined 
their brains to see if any structural 
difference had been caused by ex- 
cessive mental activity, as compai’ed 
with the deprivation or absence 
thereof. During live or six months, 
for live or six hours each day, I 
trained dogs in discriminating colors. 
The result was that upon examining 
the occipital areas of their brains 1 
found a far greater number of brain- 
cells than any auimal of like breed 
ever possessed. 

“These experiments serve ta loca- 
lize mental functions, and, above all, 
to demonstrate the fact that more 
bmins can be given to an animal, or 
a human being, in consequence of a 
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better use of the mental faculti^. 
The t!'ained dogs were able to dis- 
criminate between seven shades of 
red and six or eight of green, besides 
manifesting in other ways more 
mental ability than any untrained 
dog. 

“The application of these princi- 
ples to human education is obvious. 

A child that had been trained for six 
weeks after birth in the excessive 
use of the temperature senses (detec- 
tion of heat and cold) was fo\ind, 
after u y ing of scarlet fever, to possess 
in the temperature areas of the brain 
more than twenty-four times the 
average number of cells. As a matter 
of fact, the child was able to detect 
differences in temperatui-e unrecog- 
nizable by other children of its age. 

“Under usual circumstances and 
education, children develop less than 
ten per cent, of the cells in their 
brain areas. By processes of brain- 
building, however, more cells can be 
put in these otherwise fallow areas, 
child thus acquiring a better brain 
and more power of mind. Brain- 
buildiug should properly begin a few 
weeks after birth, because, as soon as 
the brain is fully developed in all its 
areas, the child is prepared to acquire, 
by twhuical and professional educa- 
tion, special knowledge and particu- 
lar kinds of skill. ^ If the child has 
mapifested artistic ability,this course 
of brain-building will not only in- 
crease that talent but provide supple- 
mentary development to prevent 
one-sidedoess and disease. 

“In 1879 I published a report of 
experiments showing that, when the 
bteisth of a patient was passed 
thorough a tube cooled with ice so as 
to condense the volatile qualities of 
ih^ respiration, the iodide of rliodop- 
4 W iniogled with these condensed 
pi^iiQts, produced no . observable 
p^ipi|aito. But, within five minntes 
the {iatieiif becanve angry, there 
a fifrownish * precipitate 
, will Ip^tes the presence of a 
(^ibpOuiid produced by the 
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emotion. This compound, extracted 
and administered to men and animals, 
caused stimulation and excitement. 
Extreme sorrow, such as mourning 
for the loss of a child recently de- 
ceased, produced a gray precipitate ; 
remorse, a pink precipitate, etc. My 
experiments show that irascible, 
malevolent, and depressing emotions 
generate in the system injurious 
compounds, some of which are ex- 
tremely poisonous ; also, that agree- 
able, happy emotions generate 
chemical compounds of nutritious 
value, which stimulate the cells to 

manufacture energy. . , r 

“I have succeeded in entirely eli- 
minating vicious propensities froiii 
children with dispositions toward 
cruelty^ stealing, or anger. In 
curing a bad habit I would, for eveiy 
evil tendency, image, or craving 
existing in the same parts of the 
brain, create a greater number of the 
opposite kind of memories and keep 
them active a greatev# number ot 
times each day, until the old struc- 
tures had disappeared and new ones 
had been formed. This process does 
not require the assent of the patient 
any further than to take the course 
of studies. He may even not desire 
to abandon a certain practice or 
habit, but may wish to continue his 
evil course ; yet, by the force ot 
brain-building, that motive can bo 
eliminated. 

“This system of developments can 
be applied to regulate the assimila- 
tive processes, the diseases of which 
are dyspepsia, alcoholism, etc. A 
woman unable to eat fatty or greasy 
substances, even in the smallest por- 
tions, was by this system trained to 
take them in normal quantities. Ihe 
alcohol habit, when not engendered 
by the habitual and excessive use ot 
liquors, can originate through a cer- 
tain derangemeut of the stomach 
and the brain-cells that govern it. 
Indigestion, aiccompanied by ferinen- 
tation of aW^ts, create^ A ' 
momi of :aWol 
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This alcohol produces a stimulating 
effect which the patient misses when 
the fermentation is arrested by the 
alcohol itself, or by a change in the 
food. The first step toward curing 
this habit consists in forming another 
series of brain-structures of the 
different stages relating to previous 
experiences, not merely with intoxi- 
cants but with foods in general. 
The creation of at least a hundred 
times as many morally-functioning 
cells as there had been immorally- 
functioning cells will cause the cra- 
ving for stimulants to disappear. It 
is possible in three months^ time to 
develop brain-structures which will 
cause a patient to feel disgust for 
what he had previously relished and 
desired. 

“The late Prentice Mulford says, in 
one of his pamphlets, that ^to think 
success brings success.^ Unfortunately, 
however, such effort has but a limited 
effect in the usual business life. 
Aside from lack of training or of 
knowledge, present defects in busi- 
ness life result from an improper 
classification of the memories and an 
erroneous use of mental faculties. 
The mind is usually filled with dis- 
oi*dered, disquieting memories which, 
as a rule, are accompanied by an 
equal number of pleasant or unplea- 
sant experiences. Wearisome, un- 
pleasant memories weaken health 
and do not generate thought-energy. 
Cure is accomplished in expelling 
these by another crop of wholly 
pleasant memories, which put the 
necessary structures of the mind in 
sys^matic order and teach the 
patient how to use the mental 
faculties. 

have been asked how far this 
new science is i^lated to phrenology. 
Phrenology had the misfortune of 
falsely locating ever^ mental func- 
tion. For instance, sight was placed 
near the fiddle of the eyebrow, 
whei^e^ its true position is in the 

of the head. The absence of 

hjflidiy-ceHs predominant in any 


mental faculty could not be discerni- 
ble through the skull or scalp, be- 
cause such absence would not change 
the cerebral cortex of that part of 
the brain as much as the tenth of 
an inch. There is, however, alike in 
man and animals, a general confor- 
mation, not merely of the head but 
of the entire body, which gives us 
some knowledge of the mental capa* 
city. This will be obvious to any 
one who observes the facial angles 
and other characteristics among 
monkeys and the lower races of 
human beings. 

“These discoveries, by giving to 
individuals a better use of the mind, 
open a new epoch in the methods of 
progress and civilization. It is the 
mind which creates sciences, arts, 
and institutions — which knows, 
suffers, and enjoys ; and it is the 
mind that must continue to do all 
that is done. Give to people more 
mind, and all undertakings will be 
ameliorated, and better results ac- 
complished. Give them more moral 
minds, and the evils of society will 
gradually disappear. If it is possible 
to give more mentality to people, 
then at last, through scientific ex- 
perimentation, we have reached a 
fundamental law of morals. 

“If you will remember that it is 
the mind that thinks, feels, knows, 
aiid performs physical labor ; that it 
is the mind that rages, plots, and 
exercises all propensities, whether 
moral or immoral— then you will, 
understand my meaning when I say 
that every act is right which, in its 
immediate or remote consequences,, 
gives us more mind, or a better con** 
trol and use of the mental faculties | 
and every act is wrong wbieh| 
mediately or remotely, produces the 
opposite result. There can be 
other right or wrong. An 
memory promptly antagonizes the 
functioning of the good memorieS| 
slowly pisoning not only the body 
of which the memojfy IS a part, but 
memory itself. 
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"A statement made some months 
ago, by being falsely reported, has 
done me much harm. 1 yffs alleged 
to declare that sin is pink ni color. 
It is, however, as inaccurate" to speak 
of the color of sin as of the moral 
qualities of a vacuum. If nn evil 
emotion is dominant, then during 
that period the respiration contains 
volatile poisons, which are expelled 
through the breath and are charac- 
teristic of these emotions. By apply- 
ing chemical reagents I can detect 
the presence of these poisons, because 
a precipitate is produced ; and this 
precipitate generally has some color. 
In the ease of gnef, for instance, if 
1 use rhodopsin for my reagent, the 
color will be pinkish. Other reagents 
will produce other colors. 

“My researches in brain -building 
have led to a demonstration of the 
evil effects of hypnotism. This 
practice produces a species of conges- 
tion of the brain. The pupil in the 
science of mind* structure who desires 
to achieve good mental and moral 
character must avoid liypnotic ex- 
periences, under no circumstances 
permitting himself to bo hypnotized 
—save, perhaps, for some absolutely 
necessary surgical purpose. Hypno- 
tism tends to vitiate the moral 
character, 

“The various methods of mind 
cure, faith cure, laying on of lands, 
and similar processes that have 
come down to us from remote ages, 
have each some sort of a fundamen- 
tal vericy. One aspect of the truth 
has been seen, but it is generally 
combined with many mHchievous 
praeti<^ beliefs, and is seldom 
seientiacally applied. My experi- 
i:iieip(t8 prove that the mind activi- 
ties create the structures which the 
r^jnund embodies, or rnanifests. In 
fJdition to massage, diet, regulation 
i^^rrpundiugs, etc, modern medi- 
a»efitahily ei^blve methods 
M liMih^Udiag to effect cures, 
^^eJberW that ymi Wll get well 
a mmite, pWdUbe nutriti- 


ous products and stimulate the 
health of the entire body. The 
indulgence of certain emotional 
stales will do the same. To achieve 
any certain result, however, the pro- 
cess must begin with the Erst stages 
of brain-building and be pursued 
systematically to the higher stages, 
iu order to create in the brain those 
structures which govern different 
portions of the body. This can best 
be done by the methods I have 
described. 

“The value ,of this new science 
will be better understood when we 
remember that mind underlies all 
sciences, arts, and institutions. The 
mind has produced all our paintings, 
poems, literatures, languages, ar- 
chitectures, governments, and reli- 
gions. Your mind is, to you, the 
most momentous and important fact 
in the universe ; for without your 
niiml, what would bo the universe 
and its possibilities to you? Take 
awny your mind, ancf what would 
there be left ? To your own mind 
you must always look for guidance. 
If yon can get more mind, or a 
better regulated mind, you will 
fundamentally and directly promote 
all your undertakings. You will be 
better able to apply whatever know- 
ledge you possess, 

“Real progress among peoples is 
the degree of their mental develop- 
ment. To test this statement, ima- 
gine progress in civilization which 
at each step produces less and less 
mind ! To give people more mind 
iH at once to promote all reform and 
all progress, If evolution did not 
lead to more mind, it would be re- 
trogression.’* 

(To be continued) 


A REMARKABLE OGCUR- 

RENCE.. 

The following story, strange as it 
may appear, U true 
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and the facts could easily be proved 
ill any court of law. 

In October 1890, T. B, Garrison, 
now of Ozark, Mo., was a miller at 
Fordlaud, on tlie Kansas City, Fort 
Scott & Southern Railroad. He 
was then thirty years old and mar- 
ried About ten o’clock one even- 
ing, while attending a religious 
meeting, the miller was seized with 
an irresistible impulse to see his 
mother. Though left in charge of 
their infant child, while his wife, 
one of tlie converts, went to the 
altar, Mr. Garrison made no delay. 
Giving the child to a friend who 
stood near, be hurriedly left the 
church. 

Stopping at his home to explain 
his departure, Mr. Garrison was 
strongly urged by his mother-in- 
law to abandou his unreasonable 
determination.^ But he was deaf to 
all opposition. 

The widowed mother lived with 
Mr. Garrison’s sister in a log cabin 
near Ozark, about eighteen miles 
west of Fordland. Before Mr. 
Garrison reached the station, the 
train which would have taken him 
eight miles of his journey had 
steamed away in the darkness. No 
thought of turning back, however, 
entered the man’s mind. He started 
at once to walk the entire distance, 
following the railroad to Rogerville 
(ten miles east of his mother’s 
home), and then a wagoi) road lead- 
ing down the slope to Ozark. As 
he travelled this lonely path his 
thoughts were constantly with his 
mother — not with any apprehen- 
sion of sickness or danger, but he 
felt strongly drawn toward her. 

About three o’clock in the morn- 
ing Mr. Garrison reached her cabin, 
The door was fastened, as usual, 
with latch and string. Passing his 
knife<blade through the string-hole, 
he lifted the latch, thus effecting^ 
an entrance without waking his 
eietef!. Be called his mother, and 
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The second call aroused his sister. 
A candle was then lighted, and an 
examination disclosed the startling 
fact that the mother had been dead 
for some time ! 

Mrs. Garrison had retired about 
ten o’clock the night previous, feel- 
ing as well as usual, though not in 
robust health. During the day she 
had attended the funeral of a neigh- 
bor ; hut otherwise nothing out of 
ordinary routine had occurred. The 
cabin consisted of one room only, 
but mother and daughter slept in 
separate beds. The younger woman 
heard no strnggle in tho night, and, 
had it not been for her brother’s 
strange visit, would probably have 
slept till day. 

The above facts have been much 
discussed, and a few days after Mrs. 
Garrison’s death the St, Louis, 
Globe- Democrat published a full 
account of the affair. 

Metaphysical Magazine. 


CURIOSITIES OF MESMERISM, 

Frank Alderman, who is consi- 
derable of a mesmerist in an ama- 
teur way, has recently been enter- 
taining private parties of ladies and 
gentlemen with specimens of his 
powers over a world unseen by the 
describers when in their 
mental state, and unknown to Mr, 
Alderman, their questioner. 

One evening a party of well- 
known doctors, lawyers, and other 
professional men, together with a 
number of ladies, gathered at a 
private house to test these powers. 
Mr. Alderman brought with him a 
boy of about fifteen years, Arnd& 
by name, who works in the linseed* 
oil factory. The boy was placed ia 
a chair and was speedily put to 
sleep. To the fact of hissomno* 
Icnce the doctors testified. The 
boy was then told to go f mentally^ 
to a certain number on 
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Farm Street and to tell when he 
had got into the door. He soon 
announced his arrival, and was sent 
iip-Btairs. Bo got into a small 
room which he said was dark ; then 
he was directed to another room, 
which he said was lighted by a 
shaded lamp placed on a stand, 
which position he described. A 
lady, he said, was lying on the bed, 
and there was no one else in the 
room. The statements about the 
dark room and the lady being alone 
were announced to be wrong ; but 
when the occupants of the house 
returned home they found that they 
and not the mental visitor had been 
in error. 

The boy was next sent to another 
house on a neighboring street. He 
wa.s sent up-stairs, and when there, 
his attention was arrested by a 
curious table with a very large, 
round, marble top and a single 
standard. The table was one of a 
fashion obsolete for twenty years, 
and was placed as described. An 
attempt being made to send him 
into the billiard-room of the house, 
he announced that the saw a chair 
*'that two could sit in," a piano, and, 
on the floor, **one of them crazy 
quilts you wipe your feet on" 
(meaning a Turkish rug). The 
occupants of the room, he said, 
were two young men, one of whom 
had a light mustache and combed 
bis hair straight up from his fore- 
head. This description correspond- 
ed exactly with the furnishings and 
occupants of the music-room at the 
time the description was made. 

On a subsequent occasion, the 
people present being about a score 
ef gentlemen, Mr« Alderman brought 
the Arndt boy and another about 
tbe same age. The boys were 
ene at a time. One of them, 
being i^pt (mentally) into a house 
e|i Street, described the 

with h good de^ee of accu- 
ibed iveht into the dining- 
'looaled the sideboard, the 


sewing-machine, and seemed im- 
pressed by a stove he saw. He got 
mixed as to rooms, but described a 
door with glass in it that opened 
into a small room. He fixed the 
osition of the bookcase, and said 
e saw some little figures of men — 
“yes, they were little statues,” be 
said. The descriptions were suffl* 
cienUy accurate and the objects 
were usual enough to contradict the 
theory of guess-work. 

A gentleman left the room and 
went out to look at public clock. 
The boy followed his aciion on the 
way down-staiis, but, in looking at 
the clock to see the time, lost his 
man. 

The boy was next sent to Lansing 
for the flrst time. He described 
the low, dingy, wooden station, 
crossed the bridge and saw the 
hotels on the left. On being told 
to ask his way to the capitol he 
said he spoke to a “coon” and asked 
him for a cigarette — hut in vain. 
He went into the capitol and was 
sent into supreme-court room. 
There he described with exactness 
the bench and the peculiar arrange- 
ment of the seats. He described 
the portraits of Judges Graves and 
Cooley on the walls. 

The boys while asleep were rested 
mentally and exercised pliysically. 
They danced and sang comic songs ; 
dropped red-hot coins and suffered 
the pangs of having icicles down 
their backs. On drinking from 
empty mugs they became very 
drunk, and one curled up on a sofa. 
Mr. Alderman mentally drew one 
of the boys to him with a force that 
a lieutenant, IT, S. A., and two 
others present had very hard work 
to overcome. 

The supreme test of the evening 
was the visit paid by one of the 
boys to Northampton, Mass., where 
he entered the home of a gentleman 
of the party. The boy described 
the depots at Buffalo and Boebesteri 
passed Albany in iafety, isx^ ' 
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brought up at Worcester. Being 
sent back to Springfield, he said 
that there was no train for North* 
ampton, and was told to count ties. 
He got there just the same, but 
took the wrong road from the sta- 
tion and announced himself on 
Main Street. Being sent back, he 
described the buildings on the way, 
and finally came to a frame house 
that stood well back from the street 
and had a peculiar roof. On being 
invited to let himself in he an- 
nounced his presence. He told ot a 
picture on the wall, representing 
an old man with a white beard, jukI 
of another with a horse and dog in 
it. He placed an extensibn-tible 
in the sitting-room, and when the 
listeners around the sleeping boy 
began to shake their heads, the 


owner of the house said the boy 
was correct. On being sent into 
the parlor he saw a mantel with a 
blue vase on one end and a dark 
one on the other. These prov^ to 
be copies of vases in the British 
Museum, and were of the colors 
given. On the centre was a "square 
thing with birds in it,” the boy 
said. The birds looked like cana- 
ries, and they seemed to be in a 
glass case. The object turned out 
to be a peculiar clock oti which 
were two pheasants, while smaller 
birds were perched upon it. There 
was absolutely nothing said to give 
the boy any inkling of the article 
he described. What is the expla- 
nation of these things ? Detroit 
Journal, 


SRADHA CEREMONY OF THE HINDUS. 

I, 


OME years ago there appeared 
in the 'Corn Hill’ a very sweet 
and instructive paper on '‘Sarnauala 
and its shadow” (Adam’s Peak in 
Ceylon), in which the writer thus 
speaks of the East "Over the 
dark-eyed impassive people of that 
strange and unalterable East, ages 
flow and leave no mark, hundreds 
of generations are born and pass 
away and no change is wrought 
among them. 
ness in their f^teadv. 

Dynasties may rise and fall, govern- 
ment may come and go, the name 
of their belief may be changed and 
little differences in ritual and ser- 
vice may spring up but from aeon 
unto aeon the people are unchang- 
ed. It is the same life that they 
lei4» and the same things that they 
worship.” 

The remiurks quoted above are 


by no means exaggerated. The 
East is unalterable and strange. 
The invasion of Alexander, the 
sword of Zengis, of Timur, Nadir 
and Auranzebe, the settlement of 
the Dutch, the Portuguese and the 
French, and finally the rule of the 
British people could work no change, 
domestic and religious, among that 
strange-people called the Hindus. 
Ages and ages have passed, nations 
have risen and fallen, and and they 
are the same. Confined to their 
sacred limits, confined to their caste 
and class, they live, grow and die, 
borrowing nothing from other na- 
tions and looking with supine in- 
difference upon the material pros- 
perity of other countries and otbajf 
peoples. Whence is this iramobi- 
fity ? The answer is Religion. Th^ 
consider their Religion. "Majestft 
like the Sun that gives light te 
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every age ; that gives, but borrows 
none/* and prizes her above all 
earthly sources of happiness. Yet 
the gentle forces of Western Civili- 
zation — the soft touches of the 
cloud hands of imported wines and 
gentle wearing of the summer rains 
of W'estern materialistic ideas have 
of late worn away ‘the impassivity 
of the granite crags* considerably. 
Some of the crags are ^Yearing away, 
and some have fallen, but the inun* 
datioQ is strong and majestic as 
ever. The time will come when 
people will see the shadow of ‘Sama- 
uala* in other religions, when Christ 
will be seen in Sri Krishna, and 
Mahomed and Buddha as disciples 
of Hindu sages. Till that time the 
common centre of all religions will re- 
main in the dark, and the high ideas 
and spiritual doctrines of the Hindu 
religion will not be appreciated. 
As at present, the Hindus appear 
as a pecnliar people to the rest of 
the world and some of their customs 
are peculiar also. Marriage is a 
civil as well as a religious custom 
with almost all civilized nations; 
with tho Hindus it is more than 
either, or both, in the ordinary ac- 
ceptance of the term. It is spiri- 
tual. To respect the memory of 
the dead is also a principle with all 
civilised nations ; with the Hindus 
it stops not at the point indicated 
above. They cariy their respect 
and k>ve to an extent which was 
considered as ridiculous even here 
a decade or two before, for want of 
better knowledge of their own reli- 
gions literature. It is not so though 
of now. Inquiries made in the 
West into the dominion of spirit- 
life have led to the conhrmation of 
some of the highest pneumatological 
truths which were assumed and 
accepted before as true by society. 
These truths come here through the 
Ehfi^sh Frees, and are daily present- 
the Indian public by the 
hlitors of newspapers. Thus the 
tinies have changed. We now read 


our own literature and think for 
ourselves. To venture an article 
now on the Sradha ceremony of the 
Hindus is not so hazm*dous as it 
would have been twenty years ago 

We have said before that the 
Hindus respect the memory of their 
deceased ancestors like most civilized 
peoples ; and they do more. They 
invoke the dead and offer food (cakes) 
to them ! What are these cakes for ? 
I>o dead men eat ? If not, where is 
the necessity ? Or, is it a random 
shot, a shot in the dark, or is it a 
priestcraft? We will soon discuss 
all these questions as we go on. In 
the first place let us try to unders- 
tand why the ceremony is called 
Sradha, The word ‘‘Sradha** is de- 
rived from Sradha or faith. Th§ 
ceremony is therefore built on faith 
principally — on the faith that the 
spirits of the deceased do actually 
come to partake of the offerings 
made in gratefulness. It is a spiri- 
tual Yoga, Let us now* see whether 
there is any sensible ground for the 
belief. 

To show gratitude to the dead an- 
cestors is a pleasing trait in humani- 
ty, which is acknowledged by alF. 
To do the same, however, with flow- 
el's, fruits, rice, milk, sugar &c., 
believing that the deceased do actu- 
ally come to the spot and feel the 
pleasure of actual eating, is some- 
thing which cannot be well under- 
stood, much less acknowledged by 
all. Herein, therefore, lies the dif- 
ference. To assume the possibility 
of their presence in the first instance, 
and then of their capacy for enjoy- 
ment of material things presuppose 

1st. Our intimate knowledge of 
the spirit-world and of the existence 
of spirit-life. 

2nd. Our power to invoke the 
dead and bring them back to earth 
for a while. 

8rd. The capacity of the s^jirits 
tot enjoyment of material things, 
food for instance. 

Let us now see whether the 
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cients had any knowledge of spirit— 
spheres. In order to test a truth or 
a class of truths, it is usual to have 
at first a clear statement of sur- 
rounding circumstances connected 
with them. If, for instance, an in- 
dividual or a nation believe that one 
man can affect another by the 
odours of his body, or by inhaling 
the smell of the wearing apparel 
of another for a length of time, it 
would be necessary on the part o£ 
the individual who wants to test the 
truth or otherwise of the belief, to 
to have a clear statement of all the 
circumstances connected with it. To 
ignore a fact or a truth merely on 
the ground that it is not known to 
all men, is repugnant to all experi- 
ence and reason. The truth of the cir- 
culation of the blood in animal body 
fiashed originally in one mind only, 
and thougli not accepted at first by 
all, remained nevertheless as a truth. 
To say therefore that the Sradha 
ceremony cannot be true on the 
ground that it is confined only to 
one nation on the face of the earth, 
will be saying something contrary to 
previous experience. 

If it can be shewn that the Hindu 
ceremony of Sradha has been based 
on something more than mere faith, 
then the questions asked before in 
this article hardly require any ans- 
wer ; if not, the subject itself is 
scarcely worth a moment's considei’a- 
tion. A believe that has no reason- 
able grounds to support, is worthy 
of no respect whatever. Let us see 
therefore whether there are any such 
grounds which may warrant us to 
suppose that the ceremony is not a 
myth. We have said before that in 
oixler to test the truth of any belief, 
it is essentially necessary that we 
should know all things connected 
with it, and for a time try to 
forget our own prejudices against 
it. In all the mantma of the 
*Sradba' Ceremony, we find the 
following : 

The directions to be observed 


by the performer of the ceremony 
on the day previous to the perfor- 
mance. 

(6) The selection of the medium. 

(c) The invocation ceremony. 

(d) The articles used. 

(e) The time fixed for the perfor- 
mance of the ceremony. 

(/) The knowledge of spirit-life 
as displayed in Sradha mantras. 

Refore we venture to discuss on 
each of the subjects mentioned above, 
we may note by the way, that the cere- 
mony is not only to be observed once 
a year, but a person may do it every 
day if he wishes to do so. It is 
however incumbent on him to do it 
at the time of a marriage or an 
^ipanayana' (the ceremony of the 
investiture of the holy thread) &c . ; 
and hence Sradha is divided into five 
kinds. 

(1) Nitya (daily). 

(2) Nymitika (annual). 

(:) Kamya (when a kamana or 
object is to he attained). 

(4) Bridhi (when blessings of the 
departed ancestors are to be asked 
before marriage &c.) 

(5) Parbana — (on, a newmoon- 
day, ‘Urdhodoya yoga, &c.) 

On the day previous to the per- 
formance of the ceremony, the per- 
former is to abstain from such actions 
as are likely to disturb the peace 
and health of his mind. He is not 
to tell lies, or be angry or enjoy the 
company of his wife. He is to eat 
such food as milk, rice, fruits and 
little sweet. He should abstain from 
wine, flesh and fishes. He is to 
keep his body clean and mind pure 
and is enjoined not to fatigue him- 
self by travelling or to argue with 
any one or any subject. Thus, then, 
in a tranquil mind undisturbed by 
vanity, lust or anger, and soul un- 
polluted by a lie or a 8in,and a sjpirit 
of reverence and humility,, he is to 
approach the border-land between 
the dead and the jiving. We wish 
only the spiritists of the day would 
take a page out of the Hindu Sradha 
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Tatya, and observe the injauctiotia 
before invocation. Many of them are 
under the wrong impression and as a 
consequence^ the results they achtevei 
turn out to be blossoms instead of 
fruits r-if not altogether shadows 
instead of substance. 

We are next to consider about 
the selection of the medium or Yagnik 
Brahman. It is said the medium 
should be a Jatii(one who can control 


his mind). He should be tilso either 
a Bmfcmaefcari, one who has devo- 
ted himsdf to the services of his 
Maker entirel;yi or an honest family 
man. A medium should be shuunea 
if he be a tfaief> an out-caste or fallen^ 
an atheist, a physician, a dealer in 
flesh, a money lender, or one who 
has bad nails or bad teeth. 

K, Chakra viRTi. 


-o- 


THE SHASTRIC METHODS OP SUBDUING THE 
INDRIAS AND THE MIND. 

{poniinued from f age 88) 


second accessory of Astanga 
Yoga is Aiyama or obliga- 
tions. Fatanjali says : 

^ ^ - m . 

TnwwrwrsTTsrwwT! i 


The observances are purity, con- 
tentment, penance, study and devo- 
tion or rather resignation to Iswara. 
Now this Sboucha or purification are 
of two kiiids, one external and the 
other internal. The purification of 
our houses, clothes, fooding, the 
external b^y and other external 
necessaries of life fall under the 
category of external purity ; wheresw 
by internal parity we mean the puri- 
fication of our mind, Buddbee, the 
Indryas and Jivatma. Yagnahalka 
says: 

1wfWTlT?l qTTlTlVTOWT 


^ ; &fhou$ba or {^ritv are of two kinds, 
^joat^aland the other intemaL 
Wiobiilg cl body with external 
* * ^ , sadi as. earth, water is 


called external purity and the puri- 
lieatiori of mind by means of Pra- 
nayara and Gyanam or wisdom is 
called interna] purity. *♦ 

Every body ought to be pure both 
externally and internally but we 
should never leave internal purity 
for the sake of external one, for the 
chief object of purity is the purifica- 
tion of the Indryas and the mind 
and as external Sadhanas or practice 
is a great help to the internal one we 
should therefore practice both of 
them conjointly, A Chela can sel- 
dom practise or rather realize his 
internal purity if he remains in a 
very bad and impure place or in- 
dulges himself in impure food and 
impure habits. It is for this reason 
that Gita says that a Yogee should 
keep his As(m (posture) firm in a pure 
place &c. As usual, the practice of 
Shoucha are of three kinds vizii of 
body, speech and mind. These three 
kinds fall under the category of 
external and internal ones. The 
purity of mind and speech is internal 
and of body is external. The parity bf 
speech can, be ^classed, 
degree as external parity* Gdw&ma 
in hia 
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The purity of mind^ purity of ac- 
tion, purity of family, purity of body, 
purity of words or speech are five 
kinds of purity which can be classed 
under the two main divisions viz., 
external and internal. The purity 
of (fw) or family is but another 
name of physical purity. The purity 
of action can be both external and 
internal as the actions are performed 
by external bodies or by the mind. 
Then again the purity of speech is 
the result of the purity of mind 
though it is performed by an exter- 
nal organ. Shruti says : 

Wffif ipfWT ijTTwfii 

The object which is uppermost 
in a personas mind is uttered first. 
Therefore, the purity of speech can 
be classed under the purity of mind. 
Then again we find in the Shastras 
the following — 

mimn i 

The purport of the above is : The 
Mahatmas or the great minded are 
those whose mind, word and action 
are in accordance with one another. 
The bad or the evil-minded men are 
those whose mind, word and deed 
do not agree with one another. Thus 
it is clear that the five sorts of 
purity as mentioned by Gowtama 
fall under the category of the two 
main sorts of purity of mind and 
body or rather external and internal. 

Brihaspatty and Garura speaking 
of Shou^cria says : 

I 

* . - » 

1^.1^ fH vW If I 


- The abstinence from forbidden 
food, the association of t\ie Sadbns 
or reallv good men and the firmness 
in one^s own religion aiv termed 
Shoucha or purity. The perfor- 
mance of Satya Dharma and the 
speaking of truth, the purification 
of the mind, the subjugation of the 
organs of the senses and of actions ; 
the feeling of compassion towards 
all and the washing of external ob- 
jects by water are the five sorts of 
Shoucha or purity. He who follows 
Satya and Shoucha gets or 
heavenly bliss with ease. We stated 
before that external purity is accept- 
ed as an accessory as it helps a good 
deal to the practice of the internal 
purity of the Yogee. We also stated 
before that the internal purity is the 
true purity in the strict sense of the 
term. The internal purity is 90 
much adored by the Rishis that they 
call it as the best of all Tirthas or 
pilgrimages ; For instance, we quote 
here two passage from Saukara- 
charya’s Prosnotbara and the Skauda 
Furaua ; 

I 

The purport of the above is — 

The best of all Tirthas is the 
purity of one^s own mind. 

We should know that by the 
attainment of the practice of purity, 
the Chela conquers the several Angas 
or the accessories of Avidya or 
ignorance. Now let us see what 
the Yoga Sbastra ^pedcs of Avidya* 
Patanjali says : 

I *1 

Ignorance is the taking or rather 
the assumption of that which is non- 
etemai, as pure, joyous and itmL In 
riiort the assumption, of n thin^ 
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which it is really not is ignorance. 
We all know that worldly men long* 
ing for enjoyment pertaining to the 
senses often take the most impure 
objects such as certain parts of the 
human body which are nothing but 
lumps of flesh ; blood and other im- 
pure things as the most pure and 
pleasing. I cannot refrain from 
quoting a passage of Shanty Shata- 
kam which runs as follows ; 

nfnfTf r^TMi ftrftnr wW ^ 11 

The purport of the above Sloka is 
that ignorant men taking a lump of 
hard flesh containing impure objects 
as breast embrace it; drink like a 
cup of wine the sweetness of face 
full of saliva^ in other words, kiss 
the mouth full of saliva and think 
as the cause of enjoyment a place 
moistened with impure discharges. 
Then the poet says in great astonish- 
ment, O ! we dont know what 
indeed is not pleasing to worldly 
men longing for sensual enjoyments 
and blinded by great infatuation! 

It is an established fact that if a 
man realizes what' is really pure he 
must as a matter of coarse know what 
is not as we stated before that when a 
man attains the Sadhana of purity 
he gets rid of at least one sort of 
Avidya i.e,, of taking impure things as 
pure ones. It is for this reason the 
physical body or the objects of 
sensual enjoyments appear before a 
chela who has realized the Sadbana 
of purity as most impure and worth- 
less. In short, by tbe attainment of 
purity the chela attains Oyanam by 
Wl^eh he gets a sort of hatred for 
eitemat body or of 

sensnsdenjoyments ae%ay. be, seen 


^m f » i I 

Prom purity arises loathing for 
one's own body and non-intercourse 
with others. Moreover, there arise 
purificatiou of goodness, pleasant- 
ness of mind, subjugation of the 
organs and the fitness for communion 
with the soul. When the chela 
meditates on bis physical body which 
is composed of twelve impure Dhatus 
or metal, he cannot but look witli 
disgust upon his own physical body, 
and BO he cherishes no desire or fond- 
ness for intercourse with others. 
Then again by the practise of inter- 
nal purity the Yogi attains a sort of 
bliss by which he gets rid of all 
sorts of sorrows which is Yoga Shas- 
tra is called Sovvmanyasana ; From 
this pleasantness of mind arises the 
power of concentration of mind, for 
concentmtion follows the subjuga- 
of the organs and from*< subjugation 
of the Indrias the Chela attains the 
fitness for beholding the soul. Now 
as we stated before that Yoga is the 
suppression of the thinking principle 
or of the mind and that the highest 
attainment of Yoga is that the Yogi 
abides in himself or rather knows 
what he really is. As stated before 
we see that by the practise of purity 
we can meet both the ends of Yoga. 
It is for this reason every one ought 
to perform the practise of purity. 
It may not be out of place to mention 
here some of the principal means 
of attaining purity both external and 
internal. 

Bhagawan Mann says : 

■51 ! 

uriir m^S'm Mntn ^ ' 
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«IITf H1J Wpf W w 

^?TT.f(T f I w w II 

The following are the objects 
which purify corporeal beings viz, 
wisdom, penance, 6re, pure food, 
earth, mind, water, Upanghnn (such 
as eowdnng &e.) air, good aetiott, the 
sun and period of time. 

The wise men get purified by 
forgiveness and forbearance, evil 
doers by charity to the deserving ; 
hypoerites by the recitation of and 
meditation on Gyatri and Omkara 
with their meanings and the Veda — 
knowing Bi'ahmans by means of 


Tapasya (penance'). The extemii 
objects and the physical body 
purified by earth and water. The 
streams in whicli refuse flow are 
purified by die current.' The best of 
twice boms (Brahmans) are purified 
by Sanyasa. The body is purified 
by water, mind is purified by prac* 
rising truthfulness, the Jivatma is 
purified by learning and penance, 
and the Buddhi or (intelligence) is 
purified by Gydnam (wisdom). There 
are many slokas of like nature in 
the Shastras but we refrain for 
quoting them for fear of being pro- 
lix. Now let us see what Santosh is. 

SiWJNKKEKaTH PUUMT^ 


WHAT MAKE A NATION ? 

\(Contimied from page 346}% 


VT. Biligion, Xl&ireml and 
National. — This is the most im- 
portant topic of a Nation^s life. It 
is as impossible for a nation to rise 
and develop without religion, as it is 
for a baby to grow up without the 
mother's milk. True Religion is 
the life, health and education of the 
eoul. The aim of life is to attain 
happiness, and the aim of Religion 
is also the same. It is th? sovereign 
balm for all the evils of Life. A 
religious mind without cheerfulness 
is a vineyard without the vines. 
What is Salvation, or Mahti ! It is 
the perfect freedom from sins, cares 
and sorrows on the one side, and the 
attainment of righteousness, ^ace 
and happiness on the other. These 
are the two negative and positive 
poles, or currents, or struggles in 
buiiMMi life:. Qaeabould be eschewed 

and other aefuired. 

’ if ifaiti,— Faith' in the Wis- 
dom of .God is the basis of religion. 


It is not a bundle of speculative 
opinions, but an active, vital princi- 
ple of Faith. Faith is one of the 
established Laws of God. Perfect 
obedience to the laws— physical, 
moiul and spiritual, constitutes Ab- 
solute Religion. True Religion is 
not this or that, but it is nature* 
The Ism that disregards Natural 
laws is not God's Religion. As 
God's sun, God's moon, God's air, 
God’s water, God's fire, are for all 
mankind, so what is God’s Religion 
is for all humanity. As all natural 
phenomena are regulated by certain 
occult laws, so the spiritual pheno- 
mena are governed by some estab* 
lished principles or laws, not man- 
made but God-made. Man-mada 
Laws, Doctrines, Dogmas, Opinions^ 
Creeds, principles are changeable, 
but what is miie by God is analter- 
aUe and infatlible. If man bad con-; 
salted God’s Wisdom and God's Law 
in the propagation of ^^rue Religtoo^'f 
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there would not have been so much 
heart-burning and so many hostile 
factions in human fi'atemity. The 
universality is often lost sight of by 
the one-sided egotism of man. He 
wants to measure the distance of the 
infinite horizon by his home-made 
Telescope. But lo ! the lenses, how- 
ever powerful they may be, reflect a 
vast unknown and an unknowable 
region to the utter bewilderment of 
the spectator. “We are not all 
alike ; and God does not exist for 
any miserable egotist alone. We 
are all indeed set in one infinite 
sphere of universal reason and cons- 
cience ; bnt scattered over it to 
follow separate circles, and attain 
every variety of altitude in Faith. 
Like stars upon the same meridian 
whose culminating points cannot he 
alike, we touch our supreme heights 
at different elevations ; and the mea- 
sure which is far down on the course 
of one mind, may be the acme of 
religion in another. And it is as 
worthy of God to lift every soul to 
the ethereal summit proper to it, as 
roll the heavens, and call forth their 
lights by interval and number, and 
see that “not one faileth.” 

(Du. J. Martinkatt, Ll,V.) 

Had all religious preachers this 
noble and catholic sentiment in view, 
there would have been no carnage in 
the name of True Religion. Indians 
national degeneration dates from 
the down-fall of the Vedic mono- 
theism, which is the solid basis of 
Universal Religion. Brahmanism is 
a degradation From the primitive all- 
embracing universality of the Vedic 
Religion. AH man-made religions 
or isms, are, to me, like so many 
different telescopes m^ufaetured for 
the purpose of scanning the unknown 
veghn. The magnifying lenses or 
glasses of one may differ from an- 
other, scolding to % refractory 
power or the inlwrei^t therein. 


but they are all made to kiss the 
light, however remote, it may be, in 
the yonder azure sky. There is like- 
wise truth in all wmdly religions, 
more or less, according to the Taith 
and Wisdom of the groat men, in 
whose hands, they are entrusted for 
the time-being. They attempted to 
rise so far ; but not further than the 
power or the gas, they had in their 
tiny baloons, which inflated tempo- 
rarily in the favorable wind, rose 
majestically higher and higher, above 
all church-stecplcs and monuments, 
hills and mountains; but, at last, 
when they could rise no more, when 
their limited jErology and imperfect 
Acrometry could not work in the 
infinite lerial ocean, when their cons- 
titutions, made for the terrestial 
region, became uncongenial to the 
spotless climate of the etherial zone, 
they opened the selfish-safety- valves 
of their toy baloons of their own 
a(*cord, and descended, at the mercy 
of the winds, and fell headlong ; 
some in the troubleousi Atlantic of 
fanaticism, or in the dark dangerous 
deserts and wildernesses of mysti- 
cism, and lost their beings for ever 
to Immanity ; but the few that sur- 
vived the disaster, returned home to 
tell the tale of their own imperfec- 
tions and the magnanimous infinitude 
above, which they presumed to 
fathom but failed. 

This was, in fact, the fate of all 
man-isms. It is however the duty 
of all to respect them as far as jwssi- 
ble. As the unlimited ocean of air 
we breathe in, is above us; beside us 
and behind us ; so the one Univei’sal 
God's Religion is encompassing all 
theologies, long or short, narrow or 
wide, shallow or deep, and purifying 
them according to their status. 

“Let theologians (says A/ax Muller 
in ^i« ,a4dresjB to the ^rliamentof 
Religibn, in Chicago) pile up volume 
upon volume of what' they called 
theology ; Religion is a very eimplo' 
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matter^ and that which is so simple 
and yet so all-important to us, the 
living; kernal of religion, can bo 
found, I believe, in almost every 
creed, however much the husk may 
vary. And think what that means ! 
It means that above and beneath, 
and behind all religion there is one 
eternal, one Universal Religion, a 
religion to which every man, whether 
black or white, yellow or red, belongs 
or may belong.'' 

O PUT TIIY TRUST IN GoD ! lie caii 
and will sustain 

The soul that on Him leans, in hours 
of grief and pain. 

O PUT THY TRUST IN GOD ! lie'll 
keep thy soul secure 
His love that ne'er forsakes Will to 
the end endure. 

O PUT THY TRUST IN GoD ! When 
loom overspreads thy way I 
Ilis power alone can make the dark- 
ness as the day. 

O PUT THY TRUST IN Goi) ! When 
thorny paths appear ! 

Thy way is known to Him j faint 
not, but persevere : 

0 PUT THY TRUST IN GoD I Fear not 
but onward move, 

Since all things work for thee an 
everlasting good. 

O PUT THY TRUST IN GOD I Thy 
needs He will supply ; 

His fulness is for thee. His grace 
will satisfy. 

O PUT THY TRUST IN GoD ! Thy 
future leave to him. 

The calm that trust inspires in his 
own peace within. 

0 PUT THY TRUST IN GOD ! Doubt 
not His love so free, 

Since everlasting love Himself en- 
circles thee. 

{Arthur Hart,) 

2. Tlxi natural ud SemUd 

aapiOti a This Univer- 

sal Religion is Natural^ some prefer 
to call it revealed. There is really 
no difference between the natural 
and the revealed i*eiigion. Religion 


could not bo revealed unless it wei-ir 
natural. What is natural or in na- 
ture is observed partly through the 
exertion and researches of scientists, 
and partly by the spontaneous kind- 
ness of the divine mother, through 
human agency. The one process is 
man-seeking God, and the other is 
God-seeking-man, When man's 
limited knowledge fails to compre- 
hend the unknowable wisdom of his 
supreme father, then his weak soul 
faintly cries and echoes with the 
Upanishads 'T neither say I do not 
know God, nor that I do know 
Him !" or “That he who says he 
knoweth God, knoweth Him not; 
and that he who knoweth Him not, 
knoweth Him." 

“The human intelligence (says 
Dr. Martinean, LLi)., in reply to 
Mr. Balfouth) in its natural work- 
ing on its own experience, beats out 
the steps of inference which leads 
to a knowledge of God, more or less 
distinctly realised. This is a pro- 
cess consciously even anxiously, 
elaborated in coiiformifcy with re- 
cognised laws of national judgment ; 
man is the explorer, and stands at 
last in the divine presence render- 
ing worship of his natural religion." 

“But the God, who has made 
himself accessible by the mediate 
process, has not renounced the free- 
dom he has lent to the finite spirits 
of his children ; and according to 
their needs, or in response to their 
aspirations, he comes to them un- 
seen, with a new flash of insight, 
the dint of higher ideal, or the 
touch of more hopeful enthusiasm, 
which lifts them from their level- 
life, and joins them to the prophets 
who best know His counsels and 
win men to His righteousness. 
Here then, the initiative is with 
God, of whose quickening and illu- 
minating wave of power man is the 
recipient. In his consciousness that 
he had not worked it out for him- 
self, it comes to him as a revelation 
and is accepted as a trust given for 
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tbe enlargemient ol Faith and the 
eouseciatioD of life. Here, Iheii, 
''revealed leliKiou” is the iwmidiaie 
divine kiio\vledge bj the commii* 
niou of €h)d's ^rit with Qian’s as 
distinguished from the natural reli- 
gion^ earned bgr the mediate opera- 
tion of the iacnlties of search/' 

< 8» Iip7f,-*-The more a religion 
afiproaches nniversalitjr, the more 
does it become nataral, in contrast 
with the apecnlative religion of the 
world. Lore is the growth of true 
rebgioD. As faith in, or obedience 
to the laws of God, is the root of 
universal religion, so love to him 
and doing what He loveth is the 
true devotion, through which, the 
life of a devotee rises heavenward. 
What blood is to the pbjsical body 
of man, so love is to the spirit bodj, 
A body without Mood is a corpse, 
so a spirit or soul without lore is 
dead unto true religion and to 
humanity. Man is prone to cnlti* 
vate the religion of divinity* call it 
natural or revealed, but he neirlects 
the religion of humanity. When 
the religion of divinity and that of 
humanity do not collide then the 
true aim of universal religion is 
attained." If the religion of hu- 
manity (says Mill) were as sedul- 
ously cultivated as the sapematoral 
religions are and there is no diffi- 
culty in conceiving that it might 
be much more so, there would be 
no need of the old sort of religion.” 

Men, professing to be the followers 
of true supernatorai religion, attack 
ami vilify one another as so many 
carnivorous beasts. The canine 
animals do not like to come in con- 
tact with their own breed, so the 
men of one reiigiotis denomination 
are un^rUinately seen, showing 
tbsir bloody jaws and claws against 
those of other sects and cre^a The 
or the missionaries, who 
ought to behave better, are worse 
in ibis . respect. They are, rather 
the fdmeUtors of Inany a riot and 
reYo|.utiubf that 4tss dispoiled the 


^ges of the History of Nation. 
iTsAama or fergiveness for human 
frailties they have none, nor do 
they care to enercise it when it 
stands in the way of their self- 
aggrandizement. The force of 
cohesion attracts the lifeless atoms 
together, but the power of love in 
man is so abased that it repels a 
brotherly heart with abhorrence. 
The standard of love is tlie measure 
of all religions. People care not 
the arguments of your so-called 
natural or revealed religion, nnless 
and until you are prepared to sub- 
mit yourselves to the love-measnre- 
ment. There may be marks, degrees 
to facilitate your calculation or 
worldly convenience, but the height 
or the depth of your religion, or of 
your heart, will be known thereby. 
Love all and hate none is the funda- 
mental doctrine of this religion. 
This is the A. and Z, of true Aryar 
nism. Let Bengal, Bombay, Madras, 
the Central Provinces, the N. W. 
Provinces, the Rajpootdna territories 
the Punjab and Sind, irrespective 
of their di^erences in religions 
opinions and beliefs, combine and 
unite in love. Let the intellectual 
and spiritual flowers of these Pro- 
vinces be garlanded together with 
the silken- thread of love and be 
oflered or dedicated religiously to 
the father and grand-mother of all 
nations. Let fathers and mothers, 
brothers and sisters, boys and girls, 
servants and sovereigns, all come 
under this high canopy of Universal 
Aryanism, and forget and bury 
their individual differences, for the 
grand object and aim of establish- 
ing universality in the God’s reli- 
gion as the innumerable suns and 
moons, planets and stars, comets 
and nebulees harmoniously do in 
the infinite sky above, below, and 
around us. 

God's Lorz. 

^'There is a love that ausweretb the 
hungry human cry^ 
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A love tbat fills an empty void no 
other can supply ; 

Its depth no man can fathom^ not 
even the angels know ; 

0 ^ift of God the dearest 1 that He 

should love me so. 

.This love, so sweet and precious, 
doth hourly thrill my breast ; 
Finds joy in all He sendeth, and 
knows ^tis for the best ; 

Accepts it as the richest gift his 
dear hand could bestow — 

His wisdom never erreth, and He 
loves. He loves me so. 

When sorrow's frosts have nipped 
' from me my dearest, fairest 
flowers ; 

When perished all my pleasant fruits, 
blighted my su miner bowers — 

He folds me closer to his breast, and 
pours into ray heart 
Such love and grace and tenderness 
My lips can ne’er impart. 

When the storms of life come sweep- 
ing ill fury o'er my soul, 

So fierce and wild that they would 
seem beyond my God's control. 
Within the storm's deep centre He 
doth hush me into peace, 

And, calmed and stilled by his great 
love, I wait ray sure release, 

1 know no ill can come to me upon 

my pilgrim way ; 

Since love hath chosen all in love, 
Love ‘safely leads the way. 

And brighter and more glorious doth 
Glow this love divine, 

As the earthly shadows gather and 
Heaven's glories shine." 

(Alice F, Dunlop.) 

6. WlsdOBl. — Tfrue Aryanisra is 
not without its philosophy. Reli- 
gion void of wisdom is the cradle of 
corruption. Superstition is the 
daughter of ignoiunce and ignorance 
is the nurse of vices. Upanishads 
are the flowers of the immortal 
Vedas. Upanishads are therefore 
called the Vedanta. "UpanishadsCsays 
Science Lifting ) are philosophical 
treaties appended to the V^as, a 
treasui’e-house of wisdom, which has 


no equal and in comparison with 
which the logic of our (European) 
foremost modern luminaries sounds 
like the veriest child's prattle. In 
these glorious treasures we have an 
epitome of the wisdom of sa^, who 
pondered over life's riddle long be- 
fore tbe last pyramid was built, long 
before Abraham roamed tbe plains 
of Chaldea with his cattle, a trea- 
cherous and savage Bedoim." 

This philosophy had flowered in 
the* spiritual gardens* of Arya Varta 
long before Pythagoras or Plato 
were born. It is the Vedanta of 
India that gave her the highest 
position in the world. ^‘It is im- 
possible to read the Vedanta, (says 
Sir William Jonee) without believ- 
ing tbat Pythagoras and Plato de- 
rived their sublime theories from the 
same fountain with the sages of 
India." Yes, Arya Varta was the 
hoary head of all philosophies and 
sciences. All philosophers ancient 
or moilern, Eastern or Western 
must bow down before Aryan Philo- 
sophy. Poor Anglicized Indians 
may not acknowledge it but hark 
what one of the well knovvn His- 
torians of Philosophy says on the 
subject — 

'‘We feel constrained to bend the 
knee befoi’e that philosophy and to 
see in this cradle of the human race, 
the native land of the highest philo- 
sophy ." — (Victor Cousin,) 

It was this philosophy that gave 
us a knowledge of the true God. It 
was this Vedic Philosophy that Ims 
made Indians still recognized as the 
mother of a mighty nation though 
conquered and robbed of all her 
precious jewels, yet she stands calm 
and sedate amidst tbe ruins that 
surround her venerable person. 
Frederic Schlegel, the real discoverer 
of the Indo-Euro^n family 6i 
languages, veiy wisely acknowl^ges : 
•‘It cannot be denied that the eurly 
Indians possessed a knowledge of 
the true God ; all their writings are 
replete with sentiments and express- 
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ions, ndbie, clear and severely grand) 
as deeply conceived and reverentially 
expressed as in any human language 
ill which men have spoken of their 
God" 

Our theistic friends would not 
take the trouble of measuring the 
vast amount of wealth treasured up 
in Oriental Idealism. Idealism is 
the mother of realism. Where Ideals 
are wreng and low, the theories de- 
duced therefrom must necessarily be 
vulgar too. 

"Even the loftiest-philosophy of 
Europeans” says the same authority 
"the realism of reason as it is set 
forth by Greek philosophers, appears 
in comparison with the abundant 
light and vigour of Oriental Idealism 
like a feeble Promethean Spark in 
the full flood of heavenly glory of 
the noonday Sun, fluttering and 
feeble and ever ready to be extin- 
guished.” 

No other philosophies paid so 
much serious attention to the solu- 


tion of intricate problems regarding 
life and death, as the Vedanta Philo- 
sophy. It was this unique 
characteristic that led the Rishis to 
the fountain of light and life itself. 
"Veilaiita Philosophy” says Colonel 
Pendale Currie "is the treasure of 
ancient religious thought, a philoso- 
jihy which empowered its votaries 
to understand the mysteries of the 
unseen and grajiple with the prob- 
lems of life and death, not faith but 
knowledge — knowledge gained 
through faith.” Yes, it was this 
knowledge or Brahma-Gj/an, that 
e nabled the Indian Rishis to see 
God — the unseen, in the heart- 
region, to know the unknowable in 
the head-region, to embrace the 
all lovinir in the spirit-land, to feel 
the unap])recial>]e in the ffirfinmoyn^ 
Ko}<h(i, the Golden Terable within, 
to enjoy the sweet company of tlie 
all'j<>y> AdytUma Yoga, that 
knows no separation. 

(To h% continued,) 


BHAGABATGITA WITH SAN KARBH ASYA. 

iPoniinued from 'page 249.) 
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All these men propeily 
understand what is meant by 
Yqgna (ntrO; by practising 
Yogna I nu® ) an«l having be- 
come sinless they attain the 
state of Brahman. 30. 

Sankara. Several kinds of Yogna. 
( y have been described in the 
pleading Sloksa The nieii who 
practise these several kinds of 
Yjjgna ( tnit ), become free ^ from 
ev^ kind of sin and having iinish- 
ed^aJi kiiida of aaortbee, they par- 
take of the renting nectar (i. e., 
the frdit'of^YhS®**^) attain the 
state of we immortal Brahman, in 
due time. 


0, the best of Kurus I the 
man without sacrifice ( nw: ) 
has no place even in this world 
not to speak of the next. 31. 

Sankara. He who has not prac- 
tised any one of the above kinds of 
Yogna ( ( ini: ) loses this world as 
Well as the next. 

Various modes of Yog HU 
( WB! ) like the above are pro- 
founded imtbe Vedas. Know- 
ing that all of them are the 
result of Karma, ytm shall 
obtain eternal release. 32. 

Saukarn. There aroi passages in 
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the Vedas such as * irraf 

(sacrifice the breath in swara 
) &c., which simply teach the 
various methods of Karma Marga, 
the result of physical and mental 
actions. The wise mau fully rea- 
lizing that the Atmd ( ^raTT ) is 

without action becomes free from 
the bond of Samsdra. 

The Yogna (worship)of spiri- 
tual wisdom is superior to the 
worship with offerings of 
things. The different paths 
of Karma Marga lead to wis- 
dom. 33. 

Sankara. In the Slokas begin- 
ing with Brahmarpana, right under- 
standing of things is pointed out 
US well as the various parts of 
Karma Marga. In the present 
sloka, the true nature of self is 
extolled which is intended for men 
who are spiritually great. The 
various paths of Karina Marga 
being productive of fruit is inferior 

to wisdom ( ). Just as in- 

numerable rivers lose themselves 
in the ocean so the various methods 
of Karina end in wisdom. 

Seek this wisdom from the 
learned who are versed in its 
principles with prostrations, 
queries, and proper attention. 
34. 

Sankara. Learn this spiritual 
knowledge from qualified teachers 
by serving them properly and ask- 
ing them such questions as, *'VVhat 
is bondage/’ “what is freedom/' 
‘/what is knowledge/' and “what is 
ignorance." He who is not possessed 
of spiritual knowledge cannot dia- 
cHtninate these things properly. 
Knowledges taught by a properly 
qualified person can bear fruit and 
upthiog else. 

Knowing which you will 


never again be clouded with 
ignoftince, and by means of 
which knowledge you will 
find everything resting in Mb, 
who is the Atma in all. 35. 

Sankara. The ignorance from 
which yon are suffering now will 
be dispelled by attaining that know- 
ledge, You will find that every 
creature Jheginiiing from Bramh to 
tuft of grass is situated iu Af^mn 
and as I am the soul of souls, properly 
speaking, they are situated in Me. 
Ill air Upanishads Ishava is des- 
cribed as the Khetraqna ( bT fW? )» 
the knower of all bodies. 

If you be the greatest of 
all sinners you will cross the 
ocean of sin by means of this 
knowledge. 3(k 

Sankara, If you be the greatest 
of all sinners yon will be able to 
cross the ocean of sin by the means 

of the knowledge of self. “ Tfitff’Bifir 
even religion 

is regarded as the sin of a person 
trying to attain the state of absolute 
freedom. 

As the fire reduces the logs 
of wood into ashes, so wisdom 
destroys every kind of 
Kama. 37* 

Sankara. The Karma of many 
previous births is rendered power- 
less by the fire of wisdom. Every, 
kind of Karma is reduced into 
ashes by the fire of wisdom except 
that which the person may be suf- 
fering from during his present birth. 
All past Karma extending number- 
less previout births is also destroyed. 

Thorp i» nothing more holy 
than wisdom. A person puri- 
fied by Yoga attains self-know'- 
led^ in due time 38. 
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Sa«kara. The of San- 

kara here is similar to the meaning 
of the sloka. 

The man of faith attains 
wisdom and above all he who 
has control over his passions. 
They, enter the abode of peace 
soon after attaining wi^om. 

39. . 

Sankara The first jportion of 
Sankara*a , explanation wncurs ex- 
actly With the meaning of the 
sloka. The Bhasya of the latter 
portioti Says that when the exter^l 
iiieatis of faith are effective in in- 
ducing the internal attitude of the 
inindi much more the light of wis- 
dom which is sure to le^ one to 
emanoipation. 

Those who lack faith and 
doubt are destroyed. The 
doubter never enjoys happi* 
ness in this world or the next. 

40. 

Sankara. The Bhasya he^ ex- 


actly coincides with the plain mean- 
ing of the slokft as given above. 

The ordinary actions have 
no power to confine the spiri- 
tual mind which has relin- 

J uished works and cut asun- 
er the honds of doubt by 
wisdom. 41, . 

Sankara. I^he Bhasya here is 
exactly similar to the meaning of the 
sloka.. 

Therefore, 0 descendant of 
Bharat, cut off the bonds of 
doubt which the result of 
ignorance, by the sword of 
wisdom and do your duty. 
42. 

Sankara. The cloud of ignor- 
ance which is in your intellect 
should be dispelled by wisdo.u and 
the bonds of doubt to be cut off. 
Practise Yoga which is the 

means of right understnujlii^* 

END OF CHAUBR IV. 


REVIEWS. 


P acknowledge with thanks the 
receipt of firsts two issues' 
of the review of t|be, ' Sanskrit 
Epic Mbhabharata. by K. Chakra.- 
varti. The Be^iW^eays that in 
the Mababbarata we have not only 
an epic of the highest older, but, as 
it were, a museam of the wisdom 
of the preceding, agee of India, of 
folk-lore, of history and,.ifeneaIogy 
of kings and heroes i of Ooeeas mi 
hero^, who for beauty,; 
sdf^slerijKse or oourage aiy Jtoow* 
^ The Mababhaiith tf ^ ^ 
aw^flery e< .aacieut , cnsfeawf 
nilrnnen, of 
ramaiKWS and the dailjr"%ti# « 

were goverted/ ofc ii8 ^ 


places, cities, rivers^ mountains, 
lakes of sciences and • arts f ' of 
the*m^e of f^flcietit warfare, and 
the arms used in battle. It contains 
also the names and descrij^onS or 
lower animals as well as ot higher 
orders of beings that used to come 
in contact with mam guch is the 
wpuderful book, ssya the reviewer, 
virl^h Im proposes review and 
give an indent. 

^ Baba K. ChakmiVsiltt! has finished 
4 ^ hw r^w of th^4 dparv^ and has 
very riwaw aed interest^i^ll 
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